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The  campaigns  of  the  last  year  of  the  war  were  so  various,  and  the  opera- 
tions so  complicated,  that  reference  to  the  same  maps  is  required  for  different 
periods.  The  illustrations  have  therefore  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
umes, with  the  exception  of  the  maps  of  the  Theatre  of  War,  of  Virginia,  and 
of  the  Operations  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  which  will  be  found  in 
pockets  attached  to  the  covers. 


CHAPTEE     XXV. 

General  view  of  situation  after  fall  of  Atlanta— Defences  of  Richmond  and 
Petersburg — National  entrenchments — Depression  of  public  spirit  at  the 
North — Political  situation — Approach  of  Presidential  election— Difficulties 
in  drafting  troops— Anxiety  about  Washington— Grant's  strategy  covers 
the  capital — Early  reinforced  by  Anderson — Sheridan's  manoeuvres  in  the 
Valley — Relations  between  Grant  and  Sheridan — Anderson  recalled  to 
Richmond — Grant's  visit  to  Sheridan — Confidence  of  both  commanders — 
Battle  of  Winchester — Blunder  of  Early — Sheridan's  plan — Sheridan's 
attack — Original  success  of  rebels — Sheridan  restores  the  day — Torbert's 
cavalry  charge — Victory  of  national  forces — Retreat  of  Early,  "  whirling 
through  Winchester  " — Pursuit  by  Sheridan — Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill- 
Second  defeat  of  Early — Further  retreat  of  rebels — Effect  of  success  at 
the  North — Grant's  orders  to  Sheridan — Early  abandons  the  Valley — Cen- 
sures of  Lee — Disappointment  in  Richmond. 

ATLANTA  had  fallen,  the  Weldon  road  was  carried, 
and  Early's  exit  from  the  Yalley  had  been  barred, 
but  the  end  was  not  yet.  A  long  and  tedious 
prospect  still  stretched  out  before  the  national 
commander.  Hood's  army  was  not  destroyed,  the 
rebels  were  in  force  in  Sheridan's  front,  and  Lee 
had  not  abandoned  Kichmond.  Grant  looked  the 
situation  full  in  the  face,  and  lost  no  time  in  adapt- 
ing his  plans  to  the  actual  emergencies.  On  the  8th 
of  September,  Sherman  had  entered  Atlanta  in  person, 
and  on  the  10th,  he  was  instructed:  "As.  soon  as 
your  men  are  sufficiently  rested,  and  preparations 
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can  be  made,  it  is  desirable  that  another  campaign 
should  be  commenced.  We  want  to  keep  the 
enemy  constantly  pressed  till  the  close  of  the 
war."  To  Sheridan  Grant  said:  "If  this  war  is 
to  last  another  year,  we  want  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  remain  a  barren  waste  ; "  and  to  Meade  : 
"  I  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  Weldon  road,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  until  we  get  Richmond.  That 
may  be  months  yet."  Accordingly  he  ordered  a 
railroad  to  be  built,  to  bring  supplies  from  City 
Point  to  the  national  front  at  Petersburg,  and 
the  entire  line  of  entrenchments  to  be  strengthened 
from  the  James  river  on  the  right  to  "Warren's  left 
beyond  the  Weldon  road. 

The  system  of  field-works  which  at  this  time 
encircled  both  Richmood  and  Petersburg,  and 
covered  the  surrounding  country,  was  complicated 
in  the  extreme,  and  in  some  respects  unprecedented 
in  war.  Both  cities  were  embraced  in  what  may 
be  termed  besieging  operations;  both  were  the 
object  of  incessant  menace  and  attack  for  nearly 
a  year ;  both  were  defended  with  vigor,  skill,  and 
gallantry ;  yet  neither  was  completely  invested,  nor 
was  either  regularly  approached  by  parallels,  and 
only  one  important  sortie  was  ever  made  against  the 
assailants'  works  by  the  beleaguered  garrison.  The 
siege  of  Richmond  was  conducted  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  by  an  army  which  retrenched  itself, 
while  owing  to  the  intervening  rivers,  and  forests, 
and  swamps,  as  well  as  to  the  complexity  of  the 
manoeuvres — the  extensions  and  retractions,  the  ad- 
vances and  withdrawals,  on  the  right  and  left — the 
hostile  works  stretched  out  hundreds  of  miles. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  James,  Richmond  was 
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defended  by  a  triple  line  of  fortifications.  First  of 
all,  at  an  average  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  centre  of  the  city,  a  series  of  detached  field- 
works  was  constructed,  so  placed  as  to  command 
the  principal  avenues  of  approach.  These  works 
were  twelve  in  number,  five  of  them  complete 
redoubts,  and  all  arranged  for  either  siege  or  field 
artillery,  while  some  were  provided  with  magazines. 
They  had  been  built  by  slave  labor  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  every  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood 
having  been  compelled  to  furnish  from  one-sixth  to 
one-third  of  his  entire  slave  force  for  their  erection. 

Exterior  to  these  was  a  continuous  line  com- 
pletely encircling  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  It  consisted  of  epaulements,  arranged  gene- 
rally for  field  artillery,  sometimes  in  embrasure, 
sometimes  in  barbette,  and  connected  by  rifle- 
trench.  These  works  were  not  extended  to  the 
southern  bank  until  after  Butler's  attack  on  Drury's 
Bluff  in  May,  1864,  when  the  rebels,  fearing  an- 
other advance  from  the  same  direction,  completed 
the  line.  It  was  never  attacked  except  by  recon- 
noitring forces  in  1864  and  1865. 

The  third  line,  starting  from  the  river  above  the 
town,  and  crossing  the  country  at  a  general  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  Richmond,  reached  to  the 
bluffs  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Chickahominy, 
the  crests  of  which  it  followed  for  a  while,  and  then 
took  an  easterly  course,  striking  the  James  again,  at 
the  strong  entrenched  position  on  Chapin's  Farm, 
opposite  Drury's  Bluff.  This  was  the  line  occupied 
by  the  rebel  armies  during  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
and  attained  a  high  stage  of  development.  .  It  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  strong  forts,  with  ditches  and 
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palisadoed  gorges,  connected  by  infantry  parapet. 
The  batteries  of  course  were  the  vital  points, 
commanding  the  entire  line ;  the  ditches  here 
were  deep,  and  several  rows  of  abatis  and  chevaux 
de  frise  were  planted  in  close  musket-range  along 
the  front.  Outside  the  connecting  parapet,  shallower 
ditches  were  dug  and  obstacles  placed,  and  a  line 
of  loaded  shells  was  laid  at  intervals  among  the 
entanglements,  at  the  points  confronted  by  national 
troops.  Splinter  and  bomb  shelters  were  erected, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  fire,  high  mounds 
were  built  behind  the  breastworks,  which  served 
as  bomb-proof  shelters  underneath,  while  the 
top  was  arranged  for  infantry  fire.  Listen- 
ing galleries  were  dug  to  prevent  successful  min- 
ing operations ;  dams  were  constructed  to  flood 
the  ground  where  streams  ran  towards  the  rebel 
lines,  and  every  appliance  of  the  defensive  art  was 
called  in  play  to  render  the  fortifications  impreg- 
nable. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  James,  the  main  rebel 
line  started  from  Drury's  Bluff,  and  then  ran  south 
to  the  Hewlett  House,  on  the  high  commanding 
ground  that  overlooks  Dutch  Gap ;  here  the  rivet- 
in  its  windings  intervened  again,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Bermuda  Hundred  was  crossed,  the  line  still 
running  almost  due  south,  till  it  struck  the  Appo- 
mattox,  north-east  of  Petersburg.  From  this  point 
the  works  extended  south-westerly  to  the  Weldon 
road,  when  they  turned  to  the  north,  and  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  town.  In  front  of  Butler, 
on  Bermuda  Hundred,  the  rebel  line  was  extremely 
strong,  and  like  that  north  of  the  James,  was 
intended  to  be  held  with  a  comparatively  small 
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force,  until  in  an  emergency  reinforcements  could 
arrive  ;  but  south  and  east  of  Petersburg,  Lee  kept 
his  main  army,  and  here  he  relied  for  defence  on 
men  rather  than  works,  though  here  also  the  for- 
tifications were  elaborate  and  formidable. 

"When  the  national  forces  crossed  the  James,  in 
June,  and  Smith  advanced  against  Petersburg,  al- 
though Beauregard  came  up  in  time  to  save  the 
town,  the  defences  on  the  south  and  east  were  cap- 
tured. Breastworks  were  thrown  up  in  the  night, 
in  rear  of  the  former  position,  and  these  were 
held  until  Lee's  army  arrived;  but  the  original 
works  were  never  regained.  For  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  the  new  rebel  line  followed  a  ridge  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  outside  the  town,  and  was  made  exceedingly 
strong.  At  intervals  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were 
batteries,  thrown  forward  as  salients,  and  traced  origi- 
nally either  as  bastions,  demi-bastions,  or  lunettes. 
These  were  united  by  a  line  of  parapet  running 
from  the  flank  of  one  to  that  of  the  next ;  ditches 
were  dug  along  the  entire  front,  and  two  and 
sometimes  three  rows  of  chevaux  de  frise  and  other 
obstructions  were  laid.  The  batteries  in  time  be- 
came elaborate  forts,  the  profile  was  strengthened, 
they  gave  each  other  good  flanking  fire,  and  the 
approach  was  everywhere  commanded.  They  were 
generally  armed  with  Napoleon  guns  and  small 
columbiads,  many  of  the  latter  taken  from  arsenals 
of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
by  men  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  govern- 
ment they  betrayed  ;  others  came  from  the  Kich- 
mond  foundries. 

Behind  this  main  line  was  still  another  parapet 
83 
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with  occasional  detached  works,  or  keeps,  some- 
times redoubts,  to  which  the  troops  might  retire 
in  the  event  of  the  principal  line  being  carried ; 
while  in  front  of  all  were  the  rifle-pits  for  the 
pickets,  these  also  connected  by  a  parapet  affording 
good  cover,  and  forming  in  fact  a  field  fortification 
in  all  but  relief;  they  were  even  furnished  at  many 
points  with  rude  but  effective  obstructions  in  the 
shape  of  slashed  timber,  which  made  a  sort  of 
abatis  or  fraise.  These  obstructions,  however, 
were  sometimes  carried  away  for  fuel  by  the  troops 
on  either  side,  under  the  tacit  understanding  so 
often  witnessed  between  advanced  forces  in  the 
field. 

Besides  the  works  in  front  of  Petersburg,  there 
were  two  more  lines  between  that  city  and  Rich- 
mond, upon  which  the  rebel  army  might  fall  back, 
if  those  south  of  the  Appomattox  should  be  forced  ; 
but  the  position  at  Petersburg  was  the  important 
one,  as  any  line  nearer  Richmond  would  not  enable 
Lee  to  keep  open  his  communications  by  the  South- 
side  railroad.  The  whole  series  of  works  around 
Petersburg  thus  became  a  part  of  the  defences 
of  Richmond ;  and,  confronted  from  the  middle  of 
June  by  the  entire  army  of  the  Potomac  and  a  part 
of  Butler's  force,  it  acquired  that  character  which 
the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  defenders  alone  made 
practicable.  Forts  with  very  strong  relief;  a  con- 
necting parapet  assuming  the  profile  of  regular  field 
works,  and  protected  in  front  by  two  and  even  three 
rows  of  entanglements  ;  the  whole  line  well  flanked, 
and  its  approaches  everywhere  swept  by  artillery — 
these  constituted  a  position,  which,  when  held  by 
only  one  rank  of  good  troops  with  breech-loading 
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weapons— it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  modern 
war,  can  hardly  be  carried  by  direct  assault. 

In  September,  1864,  the  national  entrenchments 
extended  no  further  north  of  the  James  than  the  tete 
de  pont  at  Deep  Bottom  ;  on  the  south  bank  the 
lines  ran  parallel  with  the  rebel  works  across  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  from  the  James  to  the  Appomattox 
river.  Beyond  the  Appomattox,  starting  at  a  point 
opposite  the  rebel  left,  they  followed  the  defences  of 
Petersburg,  and  until  they  struck  the  Jerusalem 
plank  road,  ran  extremely  close  to  the  enemy's 
works,  approaching  at  times  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.  At  the  Jerusalem  road  they  diverged  to  the 
left,  and  the  distance  between  the  entrenchments 
widened  to  more  than  two  miles.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  the  national  left  rested  on  the  Weldon 
railroad,  Warren's  skirmishers  reaching  to  the 
Vaughan  and  Squirrel  level  roads ;  but  before  long 
the  main  works  extended  to  these  roads ;  then 
running  south  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  they  turned 
to  the  east  and  completely  encircled  the  national 
camps,  striking  the  Blackwater  river,  in  the  rear  of 
Meade's  right  wing.  There  were  also  strong  en- 
trenched works  at  City  Point,  to  protect  the  base 
of  the  army,  and  batteries  were  established  at 
intervals  on  the  James,  from  Chapin's  Bluff  to 
Fort  Monroe.  Each  army  was  thus  completely 
surrounded  by  its  own  entrenchments,  and  one 
fortified  camp  was  in  reality  besieged  by  another. 

The  national  lines,  like  those  of  the  rebels,  con- 
sisted of  infantry  parapet  connecting  a  series  of 
more  important  works,  by  which  the  intermediate 
entrenchment  was  enfiladed.  These  larger  works 
varied  very  much  in  magnitude  and  tracing,  but  were 
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generally  redoubts,  built  with  a  view  to  containing 
garrisons  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own,  in  case 
the  connecting  parapet  was  abandoned  and  the 
infantry  force  withdrawn.  In  this  they  differed 
from  the  rebel  batteries  south  of  the  Appomattox, 
which  with  few  exceptions  were  open  to  the  rear, 
and  could  not  be  held  if  the  line  was  broken  at  any 
one  point.  The  entrenchments  on  both  sides  were 
built  of  the  red  loamy  clay  found  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  soil  peculiarly 
adapted  for  earthworks,  as  it  is  easily  dug,  and 
stands  well  when  formed  into  slopes.  The  parapets 
were  several  feet  thick  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ; 
the  faces  were  carefully  traversed,  and  some  of  the 
guns  had  shields  for  protection  against  rifle-shots, 
made  of  three  thicknesses  of  plank  nailed  together, 
and  fitted  over  the  breech  in  front  of  the  sight,  a 
slit  being  cut  in  the  shield,  in  which  the  gun  was 
laid. 

The  revetments  were  almost  always  of  logs,  laid 
horizontally,  and  parallel  with  the  crest  of  the  para- 
pet. The  chevaux  de  frise  were  constructed  of 
square  logs,  with  holes  through  which  the  spikes 
were  passed,  after  which  the  lengths  were  lashed  to- 
gether. Covered  ways,  starting  from  tunnels  under 
the  parapet,  gave  access  to  the  line  of  rifle-pits,  which 
was  sometimes  only  twenty- five  or  thirty  yards 
outside.  Immediately  in  front  of  Petersburg,  where 
the  hostile  pickets  were  very  close,  and  the  rifle- 
firing  was  continuous  day  and  night,  the  men  laid 
large  logs  of  wood  along  the  top  of  the  parapet  or 
rifle-pits,  and  out  of  the  under  side  a  small  hole  was 
cut,  through  which  they  were  able  to  keep  up  a 
sharp  fire  without  being  often  hit. 
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One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  works  was 
the  extensive  use  made  of  bomb-proofs.  Owing  to 
the  great  length  of  the  lines,  the  same  troops  were 
often  kept  in  the  trenches  for  weeks,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  give  them  ample  protection  from  the 
weather  as  well  as  from  the  hostile  bombardment. 
The  bomb-proofs  were  long  trenches  cut  in  the  ground 
just  behind  the  parapets  and  parallel  with  them; 
the  sides  of  these  trenches  were  lined  with  rough 
wooden  slabs,  the  roof  was  supported  by  uprights 
bearing  plates,  on  which  the  cross-pieces  were  laid ; 
and  over  these,  earth  was  heaped  to  the  depth 
required.  The  cross-pieces  were  laid  close,  not 
only  for  strength,  but  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
crumbling  and  falling  through.  Fireplaces  and 
chimneys  were  also  constructed.  According  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  and  the  site,  the  bomb-proofs 
were  either  sunken,  half  sunken,  or  elevated ;  if  the 
last,  the  top  was  sometimes  used  as  a  cavalier.  In 
one  or  two  places  the  very  parapet  of  the  main 
line  was  converted  into  a  bomb-proof. 

The  general  character  of  the  fortifications  was  thus 
the  same  in  both  commands,  the  only  important  point 
of  difference  being  that  the  batteries  on  the  national 
side  were  absolute  redoubts,  while  those  of  the 
enemy,  south  of  the  James,  were  for  the  most  part 
open  at  the  rear — a  singular  oversight.  In  all  other 
respects  the  works  of  either  army  resembled  those 
to  which  they  were  opposed.  The  lines  of  each, 
when  seen  from  the  advanced  positions  of  the  enemy, 
showed  a  parapet  of  strong  profile,  supported  at 
intervals  by  batteries  having  a  flanking  fire  to  the 
right  and  left,  while  in  front  was  a  ditch  with 
several  rows  of  abatis.  For  months  the  two  armies 
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thus  confronted  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Appomattox,  like  mailed  champions  armed  to  the 
teeth,  while  Richmond,  the  prize  of  the  struggle, 
waited  apart,  till  her  fate  should  be  decided.  *  f  J 

The  people  of  the  North  entirely  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  seizure  of  the  "Weldon 
road.  The  disaster  of  Burnside  had  left  an  impres- 
sion that  could  not  easily  be  effaced,  and  all  the 
subsequent  manoeuvres  on  the  right  and  left  were, 
to  the  multitude,  unintelligible.  It  was  only  per- 
ceived that  Hancock  had  twice  been  moved  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  James,  and  twice  withdrawn. 
Not  only  was  the  fact  unnoticed  that  by  these 
fnanceuvres  the  extension  on  the  left  had  been 
made  practicable;  but  that  extension  itself  was 
looked  upon  as  of  no  especial  consequence. 
Hancock's  check  at  Beam's  station  more  than 
balanced,  in  the  public  mind,  all  the  advantages 
of  Warren's  advance.  In  the  same  way  Sheridan 

*  The  map  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  shows  the  fortifications 
around  Petersburg,  and  that  of  the  Appomattox  campaign  those 
around  Richmond. 

f  On  the  31st  of  October,  1864,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  pieces  in  position  on  the  national  lines,  of  which  twenty  were 
field  artillery  ;  and  at  the  fall  of  Richmond,  in  April,  1865,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  guns  were  captured,  of  which  forty-one  were 
either  6  or  12  pounders.  This  does  not  include  the  artillery  found  in 
the  city,  nor  that  taken  in  the  field. 

|  In  my  account  of  the  works  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
I  have  made  free  use  of  papers  by  Major-General  Wright,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Michie,  also 
of  the  Engineers,  published  in  the  "Report  on  the  Defences  of  Wash- 
ington," by  Major-General  Barnard,  of  the  same  corps  ;  as  well  as  of 
a  paper  on  the  "  Fortifications  of  Petersburg,"  by  Lieutenant  Feath- 
erstonaugh,  of  the  Royal  (British)  Engineers.  I  am  also  indebted  for 
valuable  assistance  to  Major-General  Humphreys,  late  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army. 
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as  yet  appeared  to  have  accomplished  nothing 
in  the  Valley;  in  fact  he  had  retired,  and 
Early  had  followed  him ;  so  that  on  the  Potomac 
also,  the  prospect  was  gloomy.  Even  Sherman's 
success,  gratifying  as  it  was,  seemed  isolated;  the 
country  had  no  idea  that  it  had  been  facilitated 
by  the  very  movements  at  the  East  which  were 
deemed  so  unfortunate  ;  and  although  the  campaign 
in  Georgia  had  been  ordered  by  Grant,  and  formed 
an  essential  part  of  his  schemes,  its  immediate  re- 
sult, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  to  lessen  his 
hold  on  the  country,  and  make  many  declare  that 
the  right  man  for  commander-in-chief  was  the  general 
who  had  captured  Atlanta,  not  the  one  who  still  lay 
outside  of  Richmond. 

Until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  indeed,  the  gloom  at 
the  North  was  overshadowing.  ,The  most  hopeful 
had  become  weary,  the  most  determined  were  de- 
pressed and  disappointed.  It  was  forgotten  that 
Grant  had  warned  the  country  he  might  have  to 
fight  "all  summer"  on  one  line;  it  was  not  known 
that  he  had  ordered  a  siege  train  when  he  started 
from  Culpeper,  and  had  arranged  for  the  crossing 
of  the  James  while  he  was  still  north  of  the 
Rapidan.  Soldiers  indeed  saw  the  immense  advan- 
tages that  had  been  gained,  the  definite  progress 
made  towards  the  end;""  but  soldiers  alone.  The 
New  York  Tribune,  the  great  loyal  newspaper 

*  During  the  month  of  July,  1864,  I  was  sent  to  the  North, 
and  had  several  interviews  with  the  old  commander  of  the  army, 
Lieutenant-General  Scott.  He  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  for 
Grant's  achievements,  and  complete  confidence  that  his  operatic 
would  result  in  entire  success.     I  was  especially  charged  by  h 
to  congratulate  General  Grant  upon  the  manoeuvres  and  tacti 
of  the  Wilderness  campaign,  and  on  the  strategy  which  employed 
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of  the  North,  openly  advocated  concession ;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  resigned  his  place  in 
the  cabinet ;  gold  was  sold  in  the  market  at  a 
premium  of  290  per  cent.  ;  and  during  Early 's 
raid  Halleck  reported  to  Grant  that  "not  a  man 
responded  to  the  President's  call  for  militia, * 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  the  North." 

This  dissatisfaction  was  steadily  fostered  by  those 
who  preferred  disunion  to  war.  No  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  the  national  commanders  at 
this  critical  period  who  fails  to  remember  the  malig- 
nant detraction  they  suffered  at  home ;  the  persistent 
efforts  to  blacken  their  reputations,  to  misrepresent 
their  movements,  to  belittle  their  successes,  and 
magnify  their  losses — in  order  to  depress  the  spirit 
of  the  North.  A  continuous  battle  was  thus  carried 
on  at  the  rear  while  the  soldiers  were  righting  at  the 
front ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  nation  at  home  did  it 
nearly  as  much  harm  as  Lee.  They  stimulated  the 
South  in  its  resistance,  they  invited  foreign  sympa- 
thizers to  active  interference,  and  did  their  best  to 
hinder  recruiting,  to  withhold  supplies,  to  damage 
the  financial  credit  of  the  country,  and  to  discourage 
the  armies  in  the  field. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Presidential  elections 
reminded  this  party  that  it  had  still  another 

all  the  armies  constantly  against  the  enemy.  This  was  imme- 
diately after  Early's  movement  against  Washington,  and  the 
veteran  appeared  delighted  that  his  younger  successor  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  distracted  from  his  original  design,  but 
despite  the  apparent  danger  at  the  North,  remained  firm  in 
his  position  before  Petersburg. 

*  The  militia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  were  state  troops, 
summoned  for  a  particular  emergency,  and  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Volunteers,  who  were  enlisted  for  definite  periods. 
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chance  ;  and,  when  Lincoln  was  renominated  by  the 
Kepublicans,  General  McClellan  became  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democrats,  who  openly  declared  the  war 
for  the  Union  a  failure,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities.*  The  success  of  the  Peace 
party  indeed  would  secure  all  that  the  rebels  were 
fighting  for;  a  fact  very  well  understood  by  the 
Eichmond  government  and  its  generals.  It  was 
worth  while  to  hold  out  a  little  longer  in  the  field  while 
their  allies  in  the  Northern  states  went  to  the  polls. 
The  elections  would  occur  on  the  8th  of  November, 
and  until  that  date  every  military  movement  had  an 
immediate  political  effect.  If  the  rebels  could  bv 
some  transient  success  still  further  discourage  the 
weak-hearted  at  the  North ;  if  by  protracted  resist- 
ance they  could  even  temporarily  exhaust  the 
endurance  of  those  who -had  persisted  so  long — 
they  would  exert  an  influence  directly  favorable 
to  McClellan.  t  With  this  view  they  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  with  this  view  the  Democrats 
continued  theirs,  while  a  chorus  of  foreign  aristo- 

*  See  resolutions  passed  by  Democratic  Nominating  Conven- 
tion, September  1,  1864. 

f  "  We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  consideration  which 
attached  to  the  Presidential  contest  in  the  North  which  was  now 
to  take  place ;  we  have  stated  that  it  gave  a  new  hope  for  the 
South  in  1864 ;  and  we  have  indicated  that  the  political  campaign 
of  this  year  was,  in  the  minds  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  military.  Indeed,  the  two  were  indis- 
solubly  connected ;  and  the  calculation  in  Richmond  was,  that  if 
military  matters  could  even  be  held  in  a  negative  condition,  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  North  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
appealing  to  the  popular  impatience  of  the  war,  and  bringing  it  to 
a  close  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern 
people."— Pollard's  "Lost  Cause" pp.  556  and  557. 
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crats  assisted  to  proclaim  the  downfall  of  the 
republic  which  they  naturally  hated  and  feared. 

Grant,  however,  appreciated  the  situation  as» 
fully  as  his  opponents.  On  the  16th  of  August,  he 
wrote  :  "I  have  no  doubt  the  enemy  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  hold  out  until  the  Presidential 
election.  They  have  many  hopes  from  its  effects. 
They  hope  a  counter-revolution.  They  hope  the 
election  of  a  Peace  candidate."  Accordingly,  he 
renewed  his  preparations  for  a  vigorous  and,  if 
necessary,  protracted  series  of  campaigns.  But 
the  enlistment  of  the  Volunteers  had  been  for  three 
years  only,  and  the  term  of  many  of  the  men  was 
now  expiring.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  at 
once  for  this  emergency.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
Grant  telegraphed  to  the  President,  direct :  "  There 
ought  to  be  an  immediate  call  for,  say,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  to  be  put  in  the  field  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  .  .  The  enemy  have  their  last 
man  in  the  field.  Every  depletion  of  their  army  is 
an  irreparable  loss.  Desertions  from  it  now  rapid. 
With  the  prospect  of  large  additions  to  our  force 
their  desertions  would  increase.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  men  we  have,  the  shorter  and  less  sanguinary 
will  be  the  war."  These  representations  were 
heartily  seconded  by  Halleck,  and  had  their  proper 
effect.  A  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  troops  was 
issued  by  the  President.* 

The  response,  however,  was  slow,  and  if  volun- 

14  The  call  was  for  five  hundred  thousand  men,  but  from  this 
number  were  deducted  those  already  raised,  under  previous  calls, 
in  excess  of  demand ;  so  that  in  reality  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand  were  summoned  at  this  time. — See  Report  of  Provost- 
Marshal  General  Fry. 
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teering  flagged,  the  draft  must  be  resorted  to. 
But,  when  the  conscription  was  ordered,  a  year 
before,  the  enemies  of  the  government  had  broken 
out  into  absolute  riot  and  resistance,  burning  the 
houses  of  prominent  citizens,  murdering  defenceless 
negroes,  and  shooting  down  national  officers  on  duty 
and  in  their  uniform,  in  the  greatest  city  of  the 
North.  A  renewal  of  these  scenes  was  now 
threatened,*  and,  naturally  enough,  was  dreaded  by 
the  government.  Grant,  however,  remained  urgent, 
and  on  the  13th  of  September,  he  wrote  to  Stanton  : 
"  We  ought  to  have  the  whole  number  of  men  called 
for  by  the  President,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Prompt  action  in  filling  up  our  armies  will  have 
more  effect  upon  the  enemy  than  a  victory.  They 
profess  to  believe,  and  make  their  men  believe,  there 
is  such  a  party  in  favor  of  recognizing  Southern  in- 
dependence that  the  draft  cannot  be  enforced.  Let 
them  be  undeceived.  Deserters  come  into  our  lines 
daily,  who  tell  us  that  the  men  are  nearly  uni- 
versally tired  of  the  war,  and  that  desertions  would 
be  much  more  frequent,  but  that  they  believe  peace 
will  be  negotiated  after  the  fall  elections.  The 
enforcement  of  the  draft  and  prompt  filling  up  of  our 
armies  will  save  the  shedding  of  blood  to  an  im- 
mense extent." 

*  "The  people  in  many  parts  of  the  North  and  West  now 
talk  openly  and  boldly  of  resisting  the  draft,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  evidence 
of  this  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  few  days.  It  is 
probably  thought  that  such  a  thing  will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
next  election  by  showing  the  inability  of  the  present  administra- 
tion to  carry  on  the  war  with  an  armed  opposition  in  the  loyal 
states." — HallecJc  to  Grant,  August,  1864. 
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The  draft  was  enforced,  and  no  difficulty  or  dis- 
turbance occurred.  Those  inclined  to  positive  re- 
sistance were,  after  all,  few  in  number;  and,  as 
usual,  the  men  who  talked  the  loudest  were  laggard 
in  action.  But  above  all,  at  this  crisis,  the  victory 
of  Atlanta  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  nation 
and  gave  stamina  to  the  government ;  and  coming, 
as  it  did,  the  very  day  after  McClellan's  nomina- 
tion, was  a  disastrous  blow  to  the  Democrats. 
Volunteering  at  once  revived,  and  troops  again 
began  pouring  into  the  armies. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  and  even  the  govern- 
ment still  believed  that  Washington  was  in  danger. 
It  has,  however,  already  been  seen  that  from  the  out- 
set all  of  Grant's  orders  and  plans  had  contemplated 
the  complete  protection  of  the  capital.  The  route 
from  the  Rapidan  had  been  selected  with  this  view, 
and  the  expedition  of  Sigel  was  especially  intended 
to  close  the  avenue  which  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
would  otherwise  offer  to  the  enemy.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Wilderness  campaign,  the  constant 
retreat  of  Lee  and  the  advance  of  Grant  after 
every  battle,  had  accomplished  this  purpose  and 
effectually  covered  Washington;  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  crossing  of  the  James  there  had  been 
no  apprehension  in  any  quarter  of  an  invasion 
of  the  North.  Nor  was  the  movement  against 
Petersburg  at  all  in  contravention  of  the  original 
design ;  for  Hunter's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah 
and  Sheridan's  co-operative  march  towards  Char- 
lottes ville  were  conceived  with  the  express  object  of 
destroying  the  rebel  communications  north  of  Rich- 
mond, and  rendering  it  impossible  for  Lee  to  throw 
any  large  force  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac. 
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Hunter,  it  is  true,  had  moved  on  Lexington 
instead  of  towards  Charlottesville,  and  Sheridan, 
thus  left  unsupported,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Grant;  while  afterwards,  when  repelled  from 
Lynchburg,  Hunter  retreated  entirely  away  from 
the  Valley,  leaving  the  route  to  "Washington  abso- 
lutely open  to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  the  inva- 
sion of  Early  had  failed,  for  the  very  reason  which 
Grant  had  foreseen.  Lee  had  been  so  crippled  by 
his  losses  in  the  Wilderness  that  he  could  not 
detach  a  force  large  enough  to  endanger  Washing- 
ton without  risking  his  position  at  Richmond ;  and 
when  Early  reached  the  capital  he  found  troops 
assembled  there  sufficient  to  repel  him.  But  had 
Grant  moved  his  army  in  May  by  way  of  the  James 
instead  of  from  Culpeper,  the  rebels  would  doubt- 
less at  that  time  have  threatened  Washington  far 
more  seriously  than  in  July.  The  very  danger 
which  was  now  averted  was  a  justification  of 
the  strategy  which  had  prevented  its  occurrence 
at  a  time  when  relief  might  have  been  more  dif- 
ficult to  secure. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  Lee  could  have  had 
but  little  hope  of  capturing  Washington,  though 
he  doubtless  believed  that  Grant  might  be  com- 
pelled to  weaken  himself  in  front  of  Richmond, 
and  perhaps  to  raise  the  siege.'''"  Indeed,  had 
the  national  general  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  excited  apprehensions  of  civilians 
and  even  soldiers  at  the  rear,  he  would  have 
abandoned  all  the  advantages  acquired  by  months 

*  McCabe's  "  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Lee ;"  a  work 
containing  more  trustworthy  information  from  rebel  sources  than 
anv  other  I  have  seen. 
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of  fighting,  and  moved  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
back  to  the  fortifications  of  the  capital.  But  he 
had  his  hand  at  the  throat  of  the  rebellion,  and 
meant  not  to  let  go  his  grasp.  Having  perceived 
the  vital  military  point,  he  had  the  courage  to 
remain  there,  despite  advice,  and  entreaties,  and 
almost  commands.  Thus  Lee's  plan  of  obliging 
him  to  give  up  Richmond  for  the  sake  of  Washing- 
ton entirely  failed.  It  was  a  skilful  move  on  the 
military  chess-board,  and  with  some  antagonists 
might  have  succeeded,  but  Grant  had  no  more  idea 
of  abandoning  the  goal  at  which  he  was  aiming 
because  of  such  a  distraction  as  Early 's  campaign, 
than  he  had  of  re -crossing  the  Rapidan  after  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

It  had  now,  however,  become  essential  to  de- 
feat the  movement  of  Early.  Disaster  in  the  Valley 
would  lay  open  to  the  rebels  the  states  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  for  long  distances  before  another 
army  could  be  interposed  to  check  them ;  while 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  as  well  as  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  alike  indispensable  to 
the  national  armies,  were  alike  obstructed  by  the 
enemy.  The  moral  effect  of  all  this  on  the  North 
at  this  political  crisis  was  most  damaging.  Grant 
was  therefore  extremely  anxious  that  whenever  a 
blow  was  struck  by  Sheridan  it  should  be  decisive. 
But  to  secure  this,  caution  was  necessary  as  well 
as  energy ;  and  although  full  of  confidence  in  his 
young  lieutenant,  the  general-in-chief  remembered 
that  Sheridan  had  never  yet  handled  a  large  com- 
mand without  an  immediate  superior :  he  accord- 
ingly directed  him  closely  and  constantly.  Sheridan 
in  his  turn  continually  asked  for  orders  and  advice. 
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He  was  a  born  soldier,  and  joined  to  his  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  a  clear  conception  of  the  character 
and  requirements  of  the  campaign,  while  his  pug- 
nacity and  determination  made  him  a  formidable 
antagonist;  but  he  knew  how  much  depended  on 
success  at  this  juncture  ;  he  knew  also  the  import- 
ance of  co-operation  with  the  armies  on  the  James  ; 
and  though  self-reliant,  he  was  thoroughly  subordi- 
nate. Thus,  the  relations  of  the  two  generals 
which  at  first  were  cordial,  soon  became  intimate, 
and  a  military  friendship  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  in  time  ripened  into  a  personal  one,  as  close 
and  as  unselfish  on  both  sides,  as  that  already 
existing  between  Grant  and  Sherman. 

The  rebel  government  was  not  long  in  learn- 
ing that  a  new  commander  had  superseded  the 
crowd  of  generals  who  previously  moved  up  and 
down  the  Valleys  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenan- 
doah  without  concert  and  without  success.  They 
learned  also  that  Sheridan  was  to  be  reinforced, 
and  Lee  at  once  determined  to  resist  him.  It 
has  already  been  seen  that  Anderson  was  sent 
with  Kershaw's  division  and  FitzLee's  cavalry  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Culpeper,  to  co-operate  with 
Early.  Anderson's  orders  were  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac east  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  while  Early  entered 
Maryland  higher  up  the  stream,  and  the  two  com- 
manders, acting  in  concert,  were  to  make  a  second 
movement  against  Washington.  *  This  plan,  how- 

*  This  statement  of  Lee's  orders  to  Early  and  Anderson  is 
taken  from  McCabe,  who  gives  it  still  more  minutely.  Early, 
however,  says  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  he  was  expected  a 
second  time  to  cross  the  Potomac,  for  if  he  admitted  this,  he 
would  have  to  admit  that  he  was  foiled. 
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ever,  had  been  frustrated  by  Sheridan's  prompt 
advance  into  the  Valley,  and  Grant's  operations 
north  of  the  James.* 

Sheridan  had  moved  from  Halltown  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  Early  at  once  fell  back  as  far  as 
Strasburg,  to  which  point  he  was  followed  by  the 
national  army,  both  forces  arriving  at  Cedar  creek 
on  the  12th.  On  the  13th,  Early  retired  a  few 
miles  further,  to  Fisher's  Hill.  Anderson  mean- 
while had  arrived  at  Culpeper,  where  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Early,  calling  for  reinforcements. 
He  at  once  set  out  with  his  whole  command,  and 
crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Chester's  Gap,  arrived 
on  the  15th,  at  Front  Royal,  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Strasburg.  The  road  between  was  held  by  She- 
ridan ;  but  Masanutten  mountain  also  intervened, 
and  concealed  the  presence  of  Anderson.  FitzLee 
therefore  rode  across  the  mountain  in  person  to 
communicate  with  Early,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  combined  attack  on  Sheridan.  A  plan 
of  battle  was  actually  arranged.  But  Sheridan  had 
been  already  warned :  for  Grant's  opportune  des- 
patch of  the  12th  had  arrived,  announcing  the 
addition  to  the  enemy's  force  ;  t  and  on  the  1 7th, 
when  the  two  rebel  columns  advanced,  the  national 

*  "  The  intention,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  to  send  a  column 
direct  from  Culpeper  to  the  Potomac,  and  Early  to  advance  at  the 
same  time  from  Martinsburg.  This  was  frustrated  by  Early  being 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and  your  operations  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James." — Sheridan  to  Grant,  August,  20. 

f  See  Yol.  IT.,  pp.  507  and  510.  "The  receipt  of  this 
despatch  was  very  important  to  me,  as  I  possibly  would  have  re- 
mained in  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  force  coming  in 
on  my  flank  and  rear,  until  it  attacked  the  cavalry." — Sheridan's 
Official  Report. 
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troops  had  retired.  Sheridan  fell  back  as  far  as 
Berryville,  and  the  enemy's  forces  were  united  at 
Winchester,  only  five  miles  off. 

At  this  time,  if  ever,  the  rebels  should  have 
pressed  Sheridan  across  the  Potomac,  or  crossing 
the  river  themselves,  have  either  compelled  him  to 
follow,  or  forced  Grant  to  despatch  still  further  re- 
inforcements from  the  James.  The  strength  of 
Early  and  Anderson  combined  was  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  Sheridan,  and  if  they  were  to  accom- 
plish anything  at  all  by  the  campaign,  now  was  their 
opportunity.  Once  more,  however,  Lee's  plans  en- 
tirely failed.  There  was  some  question  of  rank 
between  the  commanders,  but  this  was  waived  by 
Anderson,  and  all  the  responsibility  fell  upon  Early, 
who,  though  a  stubborn  fighter,  and  not  without 
fine  conceptions,  lacked  entirely  the  genius  to  exe- 
cute either  his  own  ideas,  or  those  of  others,  in 
an  emergency.  As  a  corps  commander  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  a  superior,  he  sometimes  dis- 
played ability,  but  an  independent  command  was 
beyond  his  powers.'"" 

But  if  he  did  no  more,  Early  was  to  secure  the 
harvests  of  the  Valley.  This  was  one  great  object 
of  the  campaign,  and  after  Early's  return  from 
Maryland,  his  supplies  were  obtained  principally 
from  the  lower  Valley  and  the  counties  west  of  it. 
The  wheat  for  nearly  all  his  bread  was  thrashed 
and  ground  by  details  from  his  command,  while  the 
horses  and  mules  were  sustained  almost  entirely 
by  grazing.  But  all  this  was  now  to  end.  Grant 

*  This  was  McCabe's  opinion,  as  well  as  the  general  one  at  the 
South ;  but  Early  himself  entertained  a  very  different  one. — See 
his  Memoir,  passim. 
84- 
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had  directed  Sheridan:  "Do  all  the  damage  to 
railroads  and  crops  you  can.  Carry  off  stock  of 
all  descriptions,  and  negroes,  to  prevent  further 
planting;"  and  the  orders  were  carried  out  to 
the  letter.  On  the  20th  of  August,  Sheridan  re- 
ported :  "  I  have  destroyed  everything  that  was  eat- 
able south  of  Winchester,  and  they  will  have  to  haul 
supplies  from  well  up  to  Staunton."  His  orders  were 
to  seize  all  mules,  horses,  and  cattle  that  might  be 
useful,  and  destroy  all  wheat  and  hay.  "  No  houses 
will  be  burned,  and  officers  in  charge  of  this  delicate 
but  necessary  duty  must  inform  the  people  that  the 
object  is  to  make  the  Valley  untenable  for  the  raid- 
ing parties  of  the  rebel  army."  The  destruction 
was  not  wanton,  nor  was  the  suffering  inflicted  by 
way  of  revenge  ;  Grant  was  simply  determined  to 
prevent  another  invasion  of  the  loyal  states,  and  to 
render  it  impossible  for  another  rebel  army  to  sub- 
sist in  the  Valley.  The  inhabitants  suffered,  whether 
their  resources  were  annihilated  by  rebel  or  national 
soldiers. 

And  now  occurred  a  series  of  manoeuvres  demand- 
ing caution  and  skill  in  both  commanders.  Early's 
object  was  to  remain  as  far  down  the  Valley  as 
possible,  in  order  to  maintain  a  threatening  attitude 
towards  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  prevent 
the  use  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  as  well  as  to  detain  as 
many  troops  as  possible  from  Grant.  Sheridan,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  watching  his  opportunity,  and 
whenever  Lee  recalled  any  force  from  the  Valley, 
he  meant  to  fall  upon  Early  and  destroy  him.  The 
two  armies  lay  in  such  a  position — the  enemy  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Opequan,  covering  Winchester, 
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and   the   national   forces   between   that   place   and 
Berryville, — that  either  could  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment at  any  moment ;  but  Early  was  not  anxious 
for  battle  at  all,    although   reinforced  ;*   while   an 
advance  of  Sheridan,   in  the  event  of  reverse,   ex- 
posed the  national  capital.       The  rebels,  therefore, 
remained  as  close  to  the  Potomac  as  they  dared,' 
and   Sheridan    waited    until   circumstances   should 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  the  young   commander    every   day 
reported  to  his  superior  on  the  James,  and  every 
day    the    general-in-chief    replied    with    words   of 
caution   or   encouragement.       At   this   time    every 
important  movement  made  by  Sheridan  was  either 
ordered  or  approved  by  Grant.     "  I  have  taken  up 
a  position/'  said  Sheridan,  "near  Berryville,  which 
will  enable  me  to  get  in  their  rear,  if  they  should 
get  strong  enough  to  push  north."      Again,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  he  telegraphed  :  "  Troops  passing 
from   Culpeper  into  the  Valley.     I  have  taken  the 
defensive  till  their  strength  is  more  fully  developed 
.   .   If  they  cross  the  Potomac,  they  will  expose  their 
rear,  and  I  will  pitch  into  them."    To  this  Grant  re- 
plied from  Petersburg  :  "  Warren's  corps  is  now  en- 
trenched across  the  Weldon  road  ;  I  shall  endeavor 
to  stay  there,  and  employ  the  enemy  so  actively  that 
he  cannot  detach  further,"  On  the  20th,  Sheridan  re- 
ported :    "  I  can  now  calculate  on  bringing  into  ac- 
tion about  twenty- two  thousand  or  twenty-three  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  about  eight  thousand  cavalry."! 

*  This  is  Early's  own  statement,  although,  according  to  McCabe 
and  Pollard,  he  had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

t  See  Appendix  for  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Sheridan's  numbers 
in  this  campaign. 
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On  the  21st,  Early  and  Anderson  advanced,  and 
on  the  22nd,  Sheridan  fell  back  as  far  as  Halltown. 
"  My  position,"  he  said,  "  in  front  of  Charlestown  at 
best  was  a  bad  one,  and  so  much  being  dependent 
on  this  army,  I  withdrew  .  .  .  and  took  up  a  new 
line  in  front  of  Halltown."  The  rebels  pressed 
forward,  and  on  the  25th,  seized  Shepardstown,  on 
the  Potomac,  twelve  miles  above  Halltown ;  upon 
which  Sheridan  telegraphed :  "  I  will  not  give  up 
this  place,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  strike  the 
enemy  divided."  On  the  26th,  however,  the 
rebels  fell  back  from  his  front,  and  returned  to 
their  former  position.  Early  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac once,  and  notwithstanding  his  orders,  had  no 
desire  to  try  the  chances  again.  This  day  Grant 
said  to  Sheridan  :  "  I  now  think  it  likely  that  all 
troops  will  be  ordered  back  from  the  Valley,  except 
what  they  think  the  minimum  necessary  to  detain 
you.  .  .  Yielding  up  the  "Weldon  road  seems  to  be 
a  blow  the  enemy  cannot  stand.  .  .  Watch  closely, 
and  if  you  find  this  theory  correct,  push  with  all 
vigor.  Give  the  enemy  no  rest,  and  if  it  is  possible 
to  follow  to  the  Virginia  Central  road — follow  that 
far."  On  the  26th  of  August,  Lee  made  his  last 
attempt,  at  Ream's  station,  to  regain  possession  of 
the  Weldon  road.  Unsuccessful  there,  and  finding 
his  plans  frustrated  in  the  Valley,  he  at  once,  as 
Grant  had  foreseen,  directed  the  return  of  Ander- 
son. On  the  28th,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Sheridan  : 
"  If  you  are  so  situated  as  to  feel  the  enemy 
strongly  without  compromising  the  safety  of  your 
position,  I  think  it  advisable  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  positively  that  any  troops  have  yet  returned 
from  the  Valley,  but  think  you  will  find  the 
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enemy  in  your  immediate   front   weaker   than  you 
are."' 

Meanwhile,  there  were  rumors  that  a  part  of 
Early's  force  had  been  sent  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  Grant  meant  to  lose  no  opportunity. 
On  the  29th,  he  ordered  Sheridan  :  "If  it  is  ascer- 
tained certainly  that  Breckenridge  has  been  de- 
tached to  go  into  Western  Virginia,  attack  the 
remaining  forces  vigorously  with  every  man  you 
have ;  and  if  successful  in  routing  them,  follow  up 
your  success  with  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps, 
and  send  Crook  to  meet  Breckenridge."  But 
Sheridan  replied  on  the  same  day  :  "  There  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  the  report  of  Breckenridge 
being  in  West  Virginia ; "  and  then,  with  his  usual 
spirit,  he  added  :  "I  believe  no  troops  have  yet  left 
the  Valley,  but  I  believe  they  will,  and  that  it  will 
be  their  last  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah.  They 
came  to  invade,  and  have  failed.  They  must  leave, 
or  cross  the  Potomac."  The  next  day  he  said  :  "If 
Early  has  detached  troops  for  Eichmond,  I  will 
attack  him  vigorously."  It  was  with  words  like 
these  that  the  chief  and  the  subaltern  inspired  each 
other  :  they  were  evidently  made  of  similar  stuff. 

At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  Anderson 
started  for  Eichmond;  but  towards  night  he 
blundered  upon  Sheridan's  lines,  and  was  vigor- 
ously attacked,  and  driven  back  towards  the 
Opequan  after  dark.  For  a  while  he  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  the  next  day  Early  came 
up  to  his  support.  The  rebels,  however,  had  no 
idea  of  attacking  Sheridan,  and  the  whole  com- 
mand executed  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Opequan  ;  but  had  Sheridan  been  aware 
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of  Anderson's  intention,  he  would  doubtless  have 
facilitated,  rather  than  interrupted,  his  march.  As 
it  was,  he  waited  now  to  be  certain  that  troops  had 
started  for  Richmond.  Indeed,  for  a  fortnight  this 
was  the  whole  policy  of  Grant ;  but  of  course  the 
country  could  not  be  apprised  of  the  plan,  and 
failing  to  understand  the  delay,  became  impatient 
again. 

On  the  8th,  the general-in-chief  said  to  Sheridan: 
"  If  you  want  to  attack  Early,  you  might  reinforce 
largely  from  Washington.  Whilst  you  are  close  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  large 
force  there.  This  is  not  intended  to  urge  an  attack, 
because  I  believe  you  will  allow  no  chance  to  escape 
which  promises  success."  Bub  Anderson  still  re- 
mained in  the  Valley,  and  Sheridan  telegraphed  : 
"  Early's  infantry  force  and  mine  number  about 
the  same.  I  have  not  deemed  it  best  to  attack 
him,  but  have  watched  closely  to  press  him  hard, 
so  soon  as  he  commences  to  detach  troops  for 
Richmond.  This  was  the  tenor  of  your  despatch 
to  me  after  I  took  up  the  defensive."  To  this 
Grant  replied,  on  the  9th  :  "I  would  not  have 
you  make  an  attack  with  the  advantage  against 
you,  but  would  prefer  the  course  you  seem  to  be 
pursuing;  that  is,  press  closely  upon  the  enemy, 
and  when  he  moves,  follow  him  up,  being  ready 
at  all  times  to  pounce  upon  him,  if  he  detaches 
any  considerable  force." 

Meanwhile,  the  enemies  at  home  were  making 
the  most  of  the  delay  and  proclaiming  Sheridan  to 
be  another  failure.  Not  only  the  loyal  people,  but 
the  government,  were  anxious ;  the  continuous  threat 
of  invasion  was  intolerable,  and  the  use  of  the  rail- 
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road  and  canal  had  become  indispensable.  Still, 
Grant  hesitated  about  allowing  the  initiative  to  be 
taken.  The  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the 
country  required  great  prudence,  and  defeat  in  the 
Valley  could  be  ill  afforded.  He  was  unwilling  to 
telegraph  the  order  for  an  attack  without  knowing 
the  personal  feeling  of  Sheridan  as  to  the  result. 
He  indeed  always  took  into  consideration  the  tem- 
per and  mood  of  his  generals,  and  often  in  actual 
battle  went  to  the  front,  not  only  to  observe  for 
himself  the  condition  of  the  field,  but  to  discover 
the  spirit  and  inclination  of  commanders.  In  the 
same  way  he  left  City  Point  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  visit  the  Valley,  and  decide,  after  con- 
ference with  his  lieutenant,  what  order  should  be 
made.  He  travelled  direct  to  Charlestown,  not 
stopping  at  Washington  on  the  way. 

That  night,  Sheridan  learned  that  Anderson 
was  moving  through  Winchester,  on  his  way  to 
Front  Royal.  He  felt  then  that  the  time  for  battle 
had  come,  and  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
fight  at  Newtown,  in  the  rear  of  Winchester,  giving 
up  his  own  line,  and  throwing  himself  on  that  of  the 
enemy.  He  was,  however,  a  little  timid  about 
this  movement,  until  the  arrival  of  Grant  ;*  but  then 
he  pointed  out  so  distinctly  how  each  army  lay, 
what  he  could  do  the  moment  he  was  authorized, 
and  expressed  such  confidence  of  success,  that  the 
general-in-chief  declared  the  only  instructions  She- 

*  "  I  was  a  little  timid  about  this  movement  until  the  arrival 
of  General  Grant." — Sheridan's  Official  Report.  Sheridan  was 
never  timid  afterwards.  He  learned  to  confide  in  himself,  and 
to  know  his  own  genius.  Grant  knew  it  too,  and  was  never 
anxious  about  Sheridan  again. 
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ridan  needed  were  to  advance.  This  was  on  Fri- 
day, and  the  supply  trains  were  waiting  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  for  forage.  Grant  asked  if  the  teams 
could  be  brought  up  in  time  for  an  attack  on 
the  following  Tuesday ;  and  Sheridan  replied  that 
he  could  be  ready  before  daylight  on  Monday. 
Grant  gave  him  the  orders,  and  felt  so  confident 
of  the  result,  that  he  left  the  front,  and  went  to 
New  Jersey,  to  put  his  children  at  school.* 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Early,  with  inex- 
cusable folly,  still  further  divided  his  command. 
Though  weakened  already  by  the  loss  of  Anderson, 
he  marched  with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  to  Martinsburg,  twenty-two  miles 
away,  to  do  what  damage  he  could  to  the  railroad, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  front  of  "Win- 
chester. Sheridan  at  once  detected  the  blunder  of 
his  antagonist,  and  instead  of  moving  to  Newtown, 
as  he  had  intended,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  detail,  fighting  first  the  two  divisions  left  near 
Winchester,  and  then  the  two  that  had  been  moved 
to  Martinsburg.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  18th,  his  whole  army  marched  from  Berry ville 
towards  the  Opequan.  But  at  Martinsburg  Early 
learned  that  Grant  had  been  with  Sheridan,  and  an- 
ticipating some  movement  of  importance,  he  at  once 

*  "  You  may  recollect  that,  when  I  visited  Sheridan  at  Charles- 
town,  I  had  a  plan  of  battle  with  me  to  give  him.  But  I  found 
him  so  thoroughly  ready  to  move,  so  confident  of  success  when  he 
did  move,  and  his  plan  so  thoroughly  matured,  that  I  did  not  let 
him  know  this,  and  gave  him.  no  order  whatever  except  the 
authority  to  move.  ...  I  was  so  pleased  that  I  left,  and  got  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  field  before  the  attack,  lest  the  papers 
might  attribute  to  me  what  was  due  to  him." — General  Grant 
to  Author,  June,  1878. 
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set  out  to  return.*  At  daylight  on  the  19th,  there 
was  one  rebel  division  immediately  in  front  of  She- 
ridan, and  another  only  five  miles  to  the  north,  while 
two,  still  nearer,  were  marching  rapidly  up  on  the 
road  from  Martinsburg.  Sheridan  was  promptly  in- 
formed of  these  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  and  un- 
derstood that  he  now  must  fight  the  entire  com- 
mand of  Early. 

His  plan  was  to  attack  the  rebels  with  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  corps,  holding  Crook's  division  in 
reserve,  to  be  used  as  a  turning  column  when  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  occurred.     His  cavalry  he  placed 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  infantry.     The  approach 
to  Winchester  by  the  Berryville  road  is  through  a 
difficult   gorge,  and  it   was  nine   o'clock  before  an 
advance  in  line  could  be  effected.      The  attack  was 
then  made  in  handsome  style,  without  cover ;  but 
by  this  time  Early 's  two  divisions  from  Martinsburg 
had  come  upon  the  ground,  and  the  rebels  were  not 
only  able  to  hold  their  own,  but  made  a  counter- 
charge, and   the  national   centre   was  forced  back 
for   a   while.     Sheridan,    however,    threw   forward 
Upton's  brigade  and  struck  the  attacking  column 
in  flank,  when  the  rebels  in  turn  were  driven  back, 
and  the  national  line  was  re-established. 

The  enemy's  principal  strength  was  opposite 
Sheridan's  right,  where  the  Martinsburg  road 
comes  in,  and  Crook  was  now  directed  to  find  the 
left  of  the  rebel  line,  strike  it  in  flank  or  rear,  and 
break  it  up,  while  Sheridan  made  a  left  half  wheel 
of  the  main  line  of  battle  to  support  him.  Crook 

*  "At  Martinsburg  .  .  I  learned  that  Grant  was  with 
Sheridan  that  day,  and  I  expected  an  early  move." — Early'% 
Memoir,  page  84. 
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advanced  with  spirit,  forcing  the  enemy  rapidly 
from  his  position,  and  at  the  same  moment  Torbert's 
cavalry  came  sweeping  up  the  Martinsburg  road, 
overlapping  Early's  left,  and  driving  the  rebel 
cavalry  before  them  in  a  confused  mass,  through 
the  broken  infantry.  Sheridan  now  rode  .rapidly 
along  the  line  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps, 
to  order  their  advance,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  Wilson  to  push  to  the  left  with  a  division 
of  cavalry,  and  gain  the  roads  leading  south  from 
Winchester.  Then  returning  to  the  right,  where 
the  battle  was  still  raging,  he  ordered  Torbert  to 
charge  with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry.  Torbert 
advanced  simultaneously  with  the  infantry.  The 
country  was  entirely  open,  and  the  movement  could 
be  distinctly  seen  by  the  enemy.  Unable  to  resist 
any  longer,  crowded  on  both  flanks,  and  fearful  of 
being  surrounded,  the  rebels  everywhere  broke,  and 
as  Sheridan  said  in  his  famous  despatch,  he  "  sent 
them  whirling  through  Winchester."  Night  alone 
saved  Early  from,  complete  destruction.  He  lost, 
by  his  own  account,  forty-five  hundred  men,  of 
whom  twenty-five  hundred  were  prisoners.  Two 
general  officers  were  killed,  several  others  wounded, 
and  five  guns  and  nine  battle-flags  were  captured. 
The  engagement  lasted  from  early  morning  until 
five  in  the  afternoon.  After  that  time  it  became 
a  rout.  Sheridan's  loss  was  forty-five  hundred 
men ;  five  hundred  killed,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  wounded,  and  five  hundred  missing.*"" 
It  was  of  this  battle  that  Grant  declared  in  his 

*  The  exact  figures  reported  are  558  killed,  3,759  wounded, 
and  618  missing;  but  this  return  includes  a  part  of  the  loss  at 
Fisher's  Hill,  three  days  afterwards.  At  least  half  of  the  wounded 
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official  report :  "  The  result  was  such  that  I  have 
never  since  deemed  it  necessary  to  visit  General 
Sheridan  before  giving  him  orders." 

Early  fell  back  in  the  night  as  far  as  Newtown, 
and  next  day  to  Fisher's  Hill,  four  miles  south  of 
Strasburg  ;  and  at  daylight  on  the  20th,  Sheridan 
moved  rapidly  up  the  Valley  in  pursuit.  Fisher's 
Hill  is  immediately  south  of  a  little  stream 
called  Tumbling  river,  and  at  this  point  the 
rebels  had  erected  breastworks  reaching  across  the 
Valley,  here  only  three  and  a  half  miles  wide. 
So  secure  indeed  did  Early  now  consider  himself 
that  his  ammunition  boxes  were  taken  from  the 
caissons  and  placed  behind  the  breastworks.  On  the 

returned  to  the  ranks,  so  that  the  actual  loss  to  Sheridan's  com- 
mand did  not  exceed  3,000. 

Early,  in  his  Memoir,  pronounces  this  battle  a  series  of 
blunders  on  the  part  of  Sheridan,  who,  "  instead  of  being  pro- 
moted, ought  to  have  been  cashiered,"  for  his  "  incapacity ; " 
while  his  own  generalship  was  supreme.  "  A  splendid  victory 
had  been  gained."  "  The  enemy's  attacking  columns  were  thrown 
into  great  confusion  and  driven  from  the  field."  "It  was  a 
grand  sight  to  see  this  immense  body  hurled  back  in  utter 
disorder  before  my  two  divisions ; "  and  so  on  :  nothing  but 
gallant  charges  and  wonderful  repulses  by  the  rebels,  all, 
strangely  enough,  resulting  in  "  great  confusion,  for  which  there 
was  no  remedy ;"  and  "  nothing  was  left  for  us  but  to  retire 
through  Winchester."  They  retired  "whirling."  It  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  better  for  Early  if  Sheridan  had  been  "  cashiered" 
before  the  battle. 

Early  asserts,  page  87,  that  he   took  into   this  action  7,000 
muskets  and  2,000  cavalry  only ;  and  at  the  close,  declares  "  the 
main  part  of  my  force  and  all  my  trains  had  been  saved." 
his  official  report  to  Lee,  written  at  the  time,  he  gives  his  loss  in 
infantry  and  artillery  alone  at  3,611 ;  that  of  the  cavalry  is  not 
reported,  but  he  admits  a  loss  of  348  in  killed  and  wounded 
this    and    the    succeeding   battle,    and    adds    "but    many    wer 
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evening  of  the  20th,  Sheridan  went  into  position  on 
the  heights  of  Strasburg,  and  at  once  determined 
to  use  Crook  as  a  turning  column  again,  and  strike 
the  enemy  in  left  and  rear,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  army  made  a  left  half  wheel  in  his  support. 
This  manoeuvre,  however,  demanded  secrecy,  and 
the  rebels  had  a  signal  station  in  the  mountains, 
from  which  every  movement  of  national  troops  by 
day  could  be  observed.  Crook  was  therefore  con- 
cealed in  the  forest  on  the  21st,  while  the  main 
national  line  moved  up  in  front  of  the  rebel  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  Torbert,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavalry,  was  sent  up  the  Luray  valley 
on  the  left,  and  ordered  to  cross  the  mountains,  and 
intercept  the  enemy  at  Newmarket,  twenty  miles  in 
Early's  rear. 

Before  daylight  on  the  22nd,  Crook  marched  to 
Little  North  mountain,  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Valley,  and  massed  his  troops  in  the  heavy 
woods  along  its  face.  The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
corps  were  then  moved  up  opposite  the  rebel  centre, 
while  Ricketts's  division  with  Averill's  cavalry  os- 
tentatiously advanced  towards  Early's  left.  The 
enemy's  attention  was  thus  attracted,  and  when  a 
general  firing  had  begun,  Crook  suddenly  burst 
from  the  woods  on  the  hillside,  striking  the  rebels  in 
flank  and  rear,  doubling  up  their  line,  and  sweeping 
down  behind  the  breastworks.  Sheridan's  main 
line  at  once  took  up  the  movement,  first  Bicketts 
swinging  in  and  joining  Crook,  and  then  the  re- 
captured ; "  so  that  his  loss  at  Winchester,  by  his  own  showing, 
was  4,500 — half  of  what  in  the  Memoir  he  declares  to  have  been 
his  entire  command.  Either  he  had  many  more  men  than  he 
declares,  or  the  "  main  part  of  his  force  "  was  not  saved. 
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mainder  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps ;  the 
works  were  everywhere  carried,  and  the  rout  of 
the  enemy  was  complete.  Many  of  the  rebels 
threw  down  their  arms,  abandoning  their  artillery. 
Sixteen  guns  and  eleven  hundred  prisoners  fell 
into  the  national  hands,  and  Early  reported  two 
hundred  and  forty  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
infantry  and  artillery.  Sheridan  lost  less  than  a 
thousand  men.'5'7  It  was  dark  before  the  battle 
ended,  but  the  rebels  continued  their  flight  through 
Woodstock,  and  as  far  as  Narrow  Passage,  a  gorge 
in  the  Blue  Ridge.  Sheridan  pursued  them  during 
the  night,  only  halting  at  Woodstock,  to  rest  his 
men  and  issue  rations. 

On  the  23rd,  he  drove  the  enemy  to  Mount 
Jackson,  and  found  the  country  and  small  towns 
filled  with  their  wounded ;  on  the  24th,  he  fol- 
lowed Early  to  a  point  six  miles  beyond  New- 
market, but  without  being  able  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment. The  rebels  moved  fast,  and  Torbert  had 
not  arrived  with  the  cavalry  in  time  to  check  them. 
He  had  been  detained  at  a  gorge  in  the  mountains, 

*  Sheridan's  return  shows  85  killed,  677  wounded,  and  9 
missing,  but  this  does  not  include  the  losses  in  Crook's  command 
or  the  cavalry.  Early  wrote  to  Lee  on  October  9th :  "  The  loss 
in  the  infantry  and  artillery  was  30  killed,  210  wounded,  and 
995  missing  ;  total,  1,235.  I  have  been  able  to  get  no  report  of 
the  loss  in  the  cavalry,  but  it  was  slight."  If  this  is  true,  the 
demoralization  of  the  rebels  must  have  been  extreme :  for  an  army 
of  the  size  of  Early's  to  yield  after  a  loss  of  only  240  killed  and 
wounded  is  disgraceful  beyond  anything  in  the  war.  Beaten 
commanders,  however,  are  often  willing  to  sacrifice  the  reputation 
of  their  troops  in  order  to  save  their  own;  and  in  this  instance 
it  is  possible  that  Early's  soldiers  made  a  more  gallant  defence 
than  their  general  describes. 
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where  a  small  rebel  force  was  able  for  a  while  to 
hold  his  two  divisions.  Had  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Newmarket  in  time  to  intercept  the  broken  and 
flying  fragments  of  Early's  command,  the  whole 
rebel  army  must  have  been  destroyed.  On  the 
25th,  Early  abandoned  the  main  Valley  road  to 
his  victor,  and  fell  back  by  Port  Republic  to 
Brown's  Gap,  one  of  the  south-eastern  exits  from 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  national  infantry  advanced 
as  far  as  Harrisonburg,  and  the  cavalry  was  sent 
to  Port  Republic,  Staunton,  and  Waynesboro',  to 
burn  bridges,  drive  off  cattle,  and  destroy  all  pro- 
perty that  might  be  serviceable  to  the  rebel  army. 
The  Valley  of  Virginia  wras  in  the  possession  of 
Sheridan. 

These  important  successes  electrified  the  country, 
revived  the  courage  of  the  weak-hearted,  amazed 
the  government,  and  of  course  delighted  Grant. 
The  authorities  at  Washington,  although  they 
highly  appreciated  Sheridan's  executive  ability, 
had  been  somewhat  unwilling  to  entrust  him  with 
an  independent  command.  Halleck  in  particular 
had  declared  that  he  was  too  inexperienced,  and 
had  urged  this  view  upon  Grant.  But  these 
victories  established  Sheridan  in  the  confidence  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  were 
afterwards  always  ready  to  allow  him  full  dis- 
cretion in  the  management  of  all  the  troops  under 
his  command.*  As  for  his  soldiers,  they  declared, 
referring  to  the  Democratic  desire  for  compro- 

*  "  Sheridan  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  fyis  great  victory ; 
it  established  him  in  the  confidence  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  a  commander  to  be  trusted  with  the  fullest 
discretion  in  the  management  of  all  the  troops  under  him. 
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nrise,  that  Sheridan  was  the  bearer  of  Peace  pro- 
positions to  Jefferson  Davis  from  the  North. 

Grant  had  returned  to  City  Point  on  the  19th 
of  September,  and  on  the  20th,  at  two  P.M.,  he 
telegraphed  to  Sheridan :  "I  have  just  received 
the  news  of  your  great  victory,  and  ordered 
each  of  the  armies  here  to  fire  a  salute  of  one 
hundred  guns  in  honor  of  it.  .  .  If  practicable, 
push  your  success  and  make  all  you  can  of  it." 
He  was  anxious  that  the  full  effect  of  the  victory 
should  be  reaped  at  the  West  as  well  as  the  East, 
and  inquired  of  Halleck :  "  Has  the  news  of 
General  Sheridan's  battle  been  sent  to  General 
Sherman  ?  If  not,  please  telegraph  him."  Neither 
did  he  forget  that  his  forces  on  the  Shenandoah 
were  co-operating  with  those  on  the  Potomac  and 
the  James.  On  the  21st,  he  said  to  Butler : 
"Further  news  from  Sheridan  is  better  than  the 
first  we  had.  In  pursuing  the  enemy  up  the 
Valley,  they  may  be  induced  to  detach  from  here. 
Put  every  one  on  the  look-out  for  any  movement 
of  the  enemy.  Should  any  force  be  detached,  we 
must  either  manage  to  bring  them  back,  or  gain  an 
advantage  here."  To  Halleck  he  explained  :  "When 
Sheridan  commenced  his  movement,  I  thought  it 
possible,  though  not  probable,  that  Early  might 
turn  north,  or  send  his  cavalry  north ;  and  in  that 
case,  wanted  troops  in  Washington,  so  that  a  force 
might  be  thrown  suddenly  into  Hagerstown,  to  head 
them  off.  I  think  now  it  will  be  safe  to  send  all 
new  organizations  here." 

Before  that,  while  they  highly  appreciated  him  as  a  commander 
to  execute,  they  felt  a  little  nervous  about  giving  him  too  much 
discretion." — General  Grant  to  Author,  June,  1878. 
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Sheridan  himself  Grant  left  at  first  entirely  to 
his  own  resources,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  own 
victory.  After  each  battle  he  congratulated  him 
and  his  army,  but  gave  no  detailed  orders.  On 
the  23rd,  he  said :  "  I  have  just  received  the  news 
of  your  second  great  victory,  and  ordered  a  hundred 
guns  in  honor  of  it.  Keep  on,  and  your  good  work 
will  cause  the  fall  of  Richmond."  On  the  24th, 
however,  Sheridan  reported :  "  I  am  now  eighty 
miles  from  Martinsburg,  and  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  supply  this  army.  The  engagements 
of  "Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill  broke  up  my 
original  plan  of  pushing  up  the  Valley  with  a 
certain  amount  of  supplies,  and  then  returning. 
There  is  not  sufficient  in  the  Valley  to  live  off  the 
country."  To  this  Grant  replied :  "  If  you  can 
possibly  subsist  your  army  at  the  front  for  a  few 
days  more,  do  it,  and  make  a  great  effort  to  destroy 
the  roads  about  Charlottesville,  and  the  canal, 
wherever  your  cavalry  can  reach  it."  Sheridan 
accordingly  pushed  on  to  the  head  of  the  Valley, 
and  from  Harrisonburg,  a  hundred  and  four  miles 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  he  telegraphed  :  "  The  de- 
struction of  forage  from  here  to  Staunton  will  be 
a  terrible  blow  to  them.  All  the  grain  and  forage 
in  the  vicinity  of  Staunton  was  retained  for  the  use 
of  Early 's  army.  All  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Valley  was  shipped  to  Richmond,  for  the  use  of 
Lee's  army.  The  country  from  here  to  Staunton 
was  abundantly  supplied  with  forage  and  grain." 
On  the  26th,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Sherman :  "  I 
have  evidence  that  Sheridan's  victory  has  created 
the  greatest  consternation  and  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  the  city." 
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In  fact,  everything  showed  the  moral  effect  of 
these  successes  on  the  enemy.  Sheridan  not  only 
found  hundreds  of  rebel  wounded  scattered  in  the 
houses  as  he  advanced,  and  wagons  and  caissons 
burned  or  abandoned  by  Early  in  his  flight ;  but 
he  captured  many  unhurt  soldiers,  hiding  in  the 
forests  or  making  their  way  to  their  homes.  The 
rebel  commander  himself  described  his  condition 
very  graphically  to  Lee  :  "  My  troops  are  very  much 
shattered,  the  men  very  much  exhausted,  and  many 
of  them  without  shoes.  .  .  I  shall  do  the  best  I 
can,  and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  check  the  enemy, 
but  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  of  the  result." 
"  In  the  affair  at  Fisher's  Hill  the  cavalry  gave  way, 
but  it  was  flanked.  This  would  have  been  remedied, 
if  the  troops  had  remained  steady;  but  a  panic 
seized  them  at  the  idea  of  being  flanked,  and  with- 
out being  defeated,  they  broke,  many  of  them  fleeing 
shamefully.  The  artillery  was  not  captured  by  the 
enemy,  but  abandoned  by  the  infantry."*  Lee  fully 
appreciated  the  disasters  of  his  subordinate.  "  I  very 
much  regret,"  he  said,  "the  reverses  that  have 
occurred  in  the  Valley.  .  .  You  must  do  all  in 
your  power  to  invigorate  your  army.  .  .  It  will 
require  the  greatest  watchfulness,  the  greatest 
promptness,  and  the  most  untiring  energy  on  your 
part  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  their 
present  tide  of  success."  These  orders  were  them- 
selves an  implied  rebuke,  but  more  direct  censure 
was  not  spared.  Lee  added  words  which  coming 

*  The  language  in  the  text  quoted  from  Early  will  not  be 
found  in  his  Memoir  ;  a  fact  which  shows  how  necessary  it  is 
for  commanders  to  have  access  to  their  own  records  when  they 
attempt  to  compile  a  history  of  their  campaigns. 
85 
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from  him  were  significant  :  "  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
at  this  distance,  you  have  operated  more  with  divi- 
sions than  with  your  concentrated  strength.  Cir- 
cumstances may  have  rendered  it  necessary,  but 
such  a  course  is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible."  The 
Richmond  mob  also  expressed  its  views,  and  painted 
on  the  fresh  artillery  ordered  to  the  Valley  :  "  For 
General  Sheridan,  care  of  General  Early." 
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CHAPTEE    XXVI. 

Grant's  original  plan  at  the  West  to  move  to  the  sea— Plan  turned  over  to 
Sherman  when  Grant  became  general-in-chief — Co-operation  of  Banks  and 
Canby  prevented  by  Red  river  disaster — Sherman  first  proposes  destruction 
of  railroad  to  the  rear — Unity  of  instinct  between  Grant  and  Sherman- 
Sherman  reverts  to  original  plan — Grant  first  suggests  movement  to 
Savannah,  instead  of  Mobile — Sherman  promptly  accepts  suggestion — 
Development  of  views  of  the  two  commanders— Hood  moves  to  rear  and 
threatens  Sherman's  communications — Sherman  obliged  to  follow— Grant 
makes  a  movement  before  Richmond  to  prevent  Lee  reinforcing  Hood 
— Sherman  still  anxious  for  his  onward  march — Sherman  first  suggests 
leaving  Hood  in  his  rear — Hood  attacks  Chattanooga  railroad  and  Sher- 
man again  compelled  to  follow — Grant  meanwhile  arranges  for  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea — Attack  and  defence  of  Allatoona — Repulse  of  rebels — 
Sherman  again  suggests  moving  to  Savannah,  leaving  Thomas  to  contend 
with  Hood — Grant  at  first  prefers  Sherman  to  destroy  Hood  before  moving 
to  sea — Sherman  repeats  suggestion — Grant  sanctions  movement,  if  line 
of  Tennessee  can  be  held — Mutual  confidence  of  Sherman  and  Graiit 
— Superior  responsibility  of  Grant — Daring  of  Sherman's  conception — 
Comparison  of  Sherman's  plan  with  that  of  Grant  behind  Vicksburg — 
Difference  between  Grant's  original  plan  and  modifications  of  Sherman — 
Originality  of  Sherman — Movement  of  Grant  on  the  James  in  support  of 
Sherman  and  Sheridan — Orders  to  Butler  and  Meade — Grant  has  small 
expectation  of  capturing  Richmond  at  this  time — Hopes  to  gain  advantage 
before  Petersburg — Complicated  responsibilities  of  general-in-chief — Move- 
ment of  Butler  from  Deep  Bottom  —  Capture  of  Fort  Harrison  —  Ord 
wounded — National  advance  interrupted — Grant  enters  captured  work— 
Assault  by  Birney  repelled — No  further  advantage  gained  north  of  James 
— Correspondence  of  Grant  with  President  in  regard  to  Sheridan — She- 
ridan's operations  facilitated  by  movement  on  James — Meade  moves  out 
to  left — Warren  captures  work  on  Peeble's  farm — Ninth  corps  at  first 
forced  back,  but  afterwards  rallies — Warren  holds  his  position — Three 
rebel  assaults  on  Fort  Harrison— Butler  retains  his  prize— Rebels  with- 
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draw  within  their  lines — Advantage  gained  by  Grant  on  both  flanks — 
Balancing  character  of  operations — Consternation  in  Richmond — Anxiety 
of  Lee.  \ 

IN  the  midst  of  Sheridan's  brilliant  successes  in 
the  Valley,  the  general-in-chief  was  obliged  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  new  situation  in  Georgia ;  for  as 
soon  as  Atlanta  was  won,  it  became  necessary  to 
determine  what  use  should  be  made  of  Sherman's 
victorious  army.  Grant's  original  plan,  while  he  still 
commanded  in  person  at  the  West,  had  been  to 
acquire  Atlanta,  and  then,  retaining  possession  of 
that  important  place,  to  fight  his  way  to  the  sea, 
thus  dividing  the  Confederacy  again,  as  had  already 
been  done  when  the  Mississippi  was  opened  the 
year  before.  Mobile  was  the  point  he  desired  to 
strike,  and  a  co-operative  movement,  under  Sherman 
or  McPherson,  was  designed,  to  secure  that  place 
as  a  new  base  for  his  army,  when  it  arrived.  On  the 
15th  of  January,  two  months  before  Grant  became 
general-in-chief,  he  said  to  Halleck :  "I  look 
upon  the  next  line  for  me  to  secure  to  be  that  from 
Chattanooga  to  Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Atlanta 
being  the  important  intermediate  points  .  .  .  Mobile 
would  be  a  second  base."  A  copy  of  this  letter  was 
sent  to  Sherman,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  the 
scheme  was  also  unfolded  to  Thomas.* 

When  the  command  at  the  West  was  transferred 
to  Sherman,  that  general  was  instructed  to  carry 
out  this  programme,  and  Banks  was  directed  to 
concentrate  his  entire  strength  against  Mobile,  so 
as  to  open  up  a  base  for  Sherman  as  he  emerged 
from  his  southern  campaign.  The  Red  river  dis- 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  554  and  555. 
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aster,  however,  prevented  the  co-operation  of  Banks, 
and  after  Canby  took  command  at  the  South- West,' 
he  also  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  act  offensively. 
Still,  the  original  idea  was  kept  steadily  in  mind  by 
both  Grant  and  Sherman.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
Sherman  telegraphed  from  Dallas  :  "  Johnston  has 
in  my  front  every  man  he  can  scrape,  and  Mobile 
must  now  be  at  our  mercy,  if  General  Canby  and 
General  Banks  could  send  to  Pascagoula  ten  thou- 
sand men;"  and  on  the  30th,  he  proposed  that 
A.  J.  Smith's  division  should  be  reinforced  and 
sent  "  to  act  against  Mobile,  in  concert  with  Admiral 
Farragut,  according  to  the  original  plan."  To  this 
Grant  replied,  on  the  3rd  of  June  :  "  If  there  are 
any  surplus  troops  West,  they  could  be  advantage- 
ously used  against  Mobile,  as  suggested  in  Sher- 
man's despatch ; "  and  on  the  5th,  he  added,  from 
Cold  Harbor  :  "  The  object  of  sending  troops  to 
Mobile  now  would  be,  not  so  much  to  assist  Sher- 
man against  Johnston,  as  to  secure  for  him  a  base 
of  supplies,  after  his  work  is  done." 

But  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  A.  J. 
Smith  to  West  Tennessee  and  the  Nineteenth  corps 
to  Virginia.  Canby  was  therefore  unable  to  send 
any  force  whatever  to  act  against  Mobile  until  late 
in  July,  and  then  only  two  thousand  men  under  Gor- 
don Granger,  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet.  Farragut, 
however,  with  splendid  daring,  steamed  his  vessels 
past  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  and 
during  the  month  of  August  all  the  defences  of  the 
harbor  were  either  evacuated  or  surrendered.  By 
the  23rd,  the  fleet  had  complete  possession  of  the 
bay,  but  the  city  itself  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  On  the  13th  of  August,  rumors  of  these 
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events  reached  Sherman,  at  that  time  contemplating 
his  final  circuit  around  Atlanta,  and  he  telegraphed 
at  once  :  "  If  there  be  any  possibility  of  Admiral 
Farragut  and  the  land  forces  under  Gordon  Granger 
taking  Mobile,  and  further,  of  pushing  up  to  Mont- 
gomery, my  best  plan  would  be  to  wait  awhile,  as 
now,  and  operate  into  the  heart  of  Georgia  from 
there." 

This  was  just  at  the  time  when  Hood's  cavalry 
under  Wheeler  had  been  sent  to  cut  the  railroad 
between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  and  on  the 
13th  of  August,  Sherman  learned  that  Wheeler  was 
threatening  Dalton.  "  Before  cutting  loose,  as  pro- 
posed," he  continued,  "  I  would  like  to  know  the 
chance  of  my  getting  the  use  of  the  Alabama  river. 
/  could  easily  break  up  the  railroad  back  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  shift  my  army  down  to  West  Point  and 
Columbus,  a  country  rich  in  corn,  and  make  my  fall 
campaign  from  there."  Large  ideas  were  evidently 
floating  in  his  brain,  but  as  yet  without  form  and 
void.  The  same  day  he  said :  "  If  ever  I  should 
be  cut  off  from  my  base,  look  out  for  me  about 
St.  Mark's,  Florida,  or  Savannah,  Georgia."  This 
was  the  first  mention  in  the  correspondence  of  either 
Grant  or  Sherman,  of  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
to  the  rear,  or  of  the  possibility  of  a  campaign  in 
Georgia,  like  that  behind  Yicksburg,  entirely  with- 
out a  base.  Doubtless,  the  idea  was  presented  to 
Sherman  by  the  menace  to  his  communications 
offered  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  as  well  as  by  his 
memory  of  the  strategy  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  Mississippi,  the  year  before. 

On  the  18th,  Grant  replied:  "I  never  would 
advise  going  backward,  even  if  your  roads  are  cut  so 
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as  to  prevent  receiving  supplies  from  the  North.  If 
it  comes  to  the  worst,  move  South,  as  you  suggest " 
The  unity  of  instinct  between  the  two  soldiers  was 
as  remarkable  as  ever.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  Grant  had  never  directed  Sherman  to  open  a  line 
to  the  sea,  that  general  would  himself  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  ;  and  if  Grant  had  been  on  the 
spot  instead  of  Sherman,  events  would  beyond 
all  question  have  suggested  to  him  most  of  the 
modifications  of  the  plan  which  occurred  to  his 
subordinate.  As  it  was,  the  thought  had  passed 
between  them,  and  was  for  weeks  developing  before 
it  took  actual  and  definite  form  ;  affected,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each,  and  after- 
wards, as  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  all  great 
soldiers  are,  by  the  varying  circumstances  of  war ; 
and  in  this  instance,  especially  liable  to  change, 
when  so  many  campaigns  were  combined  and  in- 
volved, and  so  many  and  distant  armies  were  co- 
operating. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Sherman  reverted  to  the 
primitive  idea  :  "  We  must  have  the  Alabama  river 
.  .  .  but  of  course  I  must  trust  to  Admiral  Farragut 
and  General  Canby."  To  Canby  he  said  on  the 
same  day  :  "  If  possible,  the  Alabama  river  should 
be  possessed  by  us  in  connection  with  my  move- 
ments. I  could  easily  open  communication  with 
Montgomery."  On  the  4th  of  September,  after 
Atlanta  had  fallen,  he  proposed  that  he  and  Canby 
should  each  be  reinforced  by  fifty  thousand  men ; 
that  Canby  should  move  to  Montgomery,  and  he 
himself  towards  the  same  point,  and,  then  forming  a 
junction,  they  should  open  the  line  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  the  10th,  he  said  to  Canby:  "  We  must 
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have  the  Alabama  river  now.  .  .  .  My  line  is  so 
long  now  that  it  is  impossible  to  protect  it  against 
cavalry  raids  ;  but  if  we  can  get  Montgomery,  and 
Columbus,  Georgia,  as  bases,  in  connection  with 
Atlanta,  we  have  Georgia  and  Alabama  at  our 
feet.  ...  I  will  be  ready  to  sally  forth  in  October, 
but  ought  to  have  some  assurances  that,  in  case 
of  necessity,  I  can  swing  into  Appalachicola  or 
Montgomery."  This  of  course  was  to  carry  out 
the  original  strategy  of  Grant. 

The  general-in-chief,  however,  had  by  this  time 
different  views.     The  rebels  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
relieved  of  all  fear  of  attack  from  Canby,  had  begun 
themselves   to  threaten   offensive  operations.     Ten 
thousand  men  under  Price  were  marching  through 
Arkansas  to  invade  Missouri,  while  Kirby  Smith 
had  set  out  to  cross  the  Mississippi  and  co-operate 
with  the  troops  opposed  to  Sherman.     These  dis- 
positions not  only  made  it  necessary  to  send  A.  J. 
Smith  to  the  support  of  Rosecrans,  who  commanded 
in  Missouri,  but  compelled  Canby  to  abandon  any 
idea  of  reinforcing  Granger  before  Mobile.     On  the 
29th  of  August,  Grant  said  to  Halleck  :  "  I  agree 
with  you  it  would  be  hazardous  and  productive  of 
no    special    good    to    send   Gordon   Granger   past 
Mobile  towards  Atlanta.  .  .  .  The  movement  Sher- 
man is  now  making,  result  as  it  may,   cannot  be 
influenced  by  anything  that  can  be  done  at  Mobile, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  here  ;"  and  on  the  10th 
of  September,    after   Atlanta  had   actually   fallen, 
and  while  Sherman  was  still  writing :  "  We  must 
have  the    Alabama  river,"  Grant   telegraphed   to 
him  :    "  Now   that  we  have    all  of  Mobile  that   is 
valuable,  I  do  not  know  but  it  will  be  the  best 
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move  for  Major-General  Canbys  troops  to  act  upon 
Savannah,  while  you  move  on  Augusta.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  you,  however,  in  this  matter." 

Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  river,  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy -five  miles  east  of  Atlanta ;  Montgomery,  on 
the  Alabama,  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south- 
west of  Atlanta,  and  two  hundred  from  Mobile. 
Grant's  idea  now  was  for  Canby  to  take  Savannah, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  then 
move  up  to  Augusta  with  supplies ;  while  Sherman, 
moving  south-east  instead  of  south-west,  would 
approach  the  Atlantic  coast  instead  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  :  he  would  thus  sever  the  only  remaining  line 
between  Hood  and  Lee,  and  be  better  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  co-operate  with  Grant.  There  was  still 
another  possible  route  for  Sherman,  running  almost 
directly  south,  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  from  which 
point  communication  could  be  opened  by  the  Chat- 
tahoochee  and  Appalachicola  rivers,  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Sherman  replied  to  Grant's  telegram  the  same 
night,  promptly  conforming  his  own  views  to  the 
new  conception  of  his  chief :  "  Our  roads  are  broken 
back  near  Nashville,  and  Wheeler  is  not  yet  dis- 
posed of.  ...  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
operate  further,  dependent  on  the  railroad ;  it  takes 
so  many  men  to  guard  it,  and  then  it  is  nightly 
broken  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  swarms  around 
us.  .  .  .  If  I  could  be  sure  of  finding  provisions  and 
ammunition  at  Augusta,  or  Columbus,  Georgia,  I  can 
march  to  Milledgeville,  and  compel  Hood  to  give  up 
Augusta  or  Macon,  and  then  turn  on  the  other.  The 
country  will  afford  forage  and  many  supplies,  but 
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not  enough,  in  any  one  place,  to  admit  of  a  delay.  .  .  . 
If  you  can  manage  to  take  the  Savannah  river  as 
high  up  as  Augusta,  or  the  Chattahoochee  as  far  up 
as  Columbus,  1  can  sweep  the  whole  state  of  Georgia ; 
otherwise,  I  should  risk  our  whole  army  "by  going  too 
far  from  Atlanta''  Both  generals  were  thus  in 
favor  of  Sherman's  cutting  loose  from  Atlanta,  but 
neither  as  yet  dreamed  of  his  setting  out  except  to 
find  another  base  already  opened;  and  while  Grant 
was  considering  especially  the  goal  of  the  journey, 
Sherman's  mind  reverted  rather  to  the  start ;  for  if 
the  march  occurred,  Grant  must  provide  supplies 
when  it  was  over,  while  Sherman  would  be  endan- 
gered, if  his  communications  were  cut  before  it 
began. 

Sherman  was  now  dependent  for  all  his  supplies 
for  a  hundred  thousand  men  upon  a  single  line  of 
railroad,  running  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  all  the  way 
through  an  enemy's  country,  where  every  foot  must 
be  protected  by  troops,  whose  numbers  of  course 
were  deducted  from  his  offensive  force.  Wheeler's 
cavalry  raid  had  accomplished  no  remarkable  results, 
but  nevertheless  made  it  plain  that  Sherman's  com- 
munications with  the  North  were  constantly  liable 
to  interruption ;  and  rumors  were  now  afloat  that 
Forrest  was  on  his  way  to  the  same  theatre,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling  the  national  army 
to  fall  back  from  its  conquest.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, Sherman  said  to  Halleck  :  "  There  is  a  large 
abundance  of  forage  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
independent  columns  might  operate  by  a  circuit 
from  one  army  to  another,  and  destroy  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  .  .  .  Our  [rail]  road  is  repaired  and  bring- 
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ing  forward  supplies,  but  I  doubt  its  capacity  to  do 
much  more  than  feed  our  trains  and  artillery  horses." 
Then,  with  his  usual  subordination,  he  remarked: 
"  As  soon  as  General  Grant  determines  for  me  the 
next  move  on  the  chess-board,  I  will  estimate  the 
number  I  will  want." 

Meanwhile,  the  general-in-chief  was  carefully  con- 
sidering this  next  move,  and  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  sent  Colonel  Horace  Porter,  of  his  staff,  to 
make  known  his  views  to  Sherman  and  brino-  back 

o 

a  reply.  He  was  accustomed  to  inform  the  officers 
of  his  personal  staff  very  thoroughly  of  his  plans, 
and  often  sent  them  to  represent  him  at  the  head- 
quarters of  his  more  important  generals,  with  whom 
he  thus  communicated  more  fully  and  exactly  than 
was  possible  by  other  means.  Colonel  Porter  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  in  which,  after  explaining  the 
situation  in  Virginia,  and  announcing  a  proposed  ope- 
ration against  Wilmington,  Grant  proceeded  to  de- 
velop the  suggestion  he  had  already  made  by  tele- 
graph, of  a  movement  towards  the  Atlantic.  "  What 
you  are  to  do  with  the  forces  at  your  command  I  do 
not  exactly  see.  The  difficulties  of  supplying  your 
army,  except  when  you  are  constantly  moving  be- 
yond where  you  are,  I  plainly  see.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Price's  movement,  Canby  could  have  sent 
twelve  thousand  men  to  Mobile.  From  your  com- 
mand on  the  Mississippi  an  equal  number  could 
have  been  taken.  With  this  force,  my  idea  would 
have  been  to  divide  them,  sending  one  half  to 
Mobile  and  the  other  to  Savannah.  You  could 
then  move  as  proposed  in  your  telegram,  so  as 
to  threaten  Macon  and  Augusta  equally.  Which- 
ever was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  you  could  take, 
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and  open  up  a  new  base  of  supplies.  My  object 
now  in  sending  a  staff-officer  to  you  is  not  so 
much  to  suggest  operations  for  you,  as  to  get 
your  .views,  and  to  have  plans  matured  by  the 
time  everything  can  be  got  ready." 

To  invite  the  views  of  Sherman  on  the  campaigns 
and  plans  of  the  future  was  to  set  fire  to  an  imagi- 
nation crowded  with  thick-coming  fancies,  and  to 
open  the  flood-gates  of  an  eloquence  which  never 
lacked  language  to  embody  all  that  his  genius 
conceived.  His  reply  covered  the  whole  ground  : 
touched  upon  the  strategy  of  Grant  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond ;  discussed  the  capture  of  Wilmington  and 
the  topography  of  its  waters ;  considered  the  value 
of  Mobile  and  the  possibility  of  Southern  inde- 
pendence ;  proposed  reinforcements  for  Meade  and 
campaigns  for  Canby ;  glanced  at  the  side-move- 
ments of  Price  and  Rosecrans  ;  treated  of  Hood's 
army  and  the  Appalachicola  river ;  but  nevertheless 
narrowed  itself  down  to  a  definite  answer  to  Grant's 
inquiry  and  a  positive  plan  for  his  own  army,  which 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  suggested  by  the 
general-in-chief. 

In  regard  to  Mobile,  he  partly  adopted  the  new 
view  of  Grant.  "  Now  that  Mobile  is  shut  out  to 
the  commerce  of  our  enemy,  it  calls  for  no  further 
effort  on  our  part,  unless  the  capture  of  the  city  can 
be  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  Alabama  river 
and  the  railroad  to  Columbus,  when  that  place 
would  be  a  magnificent  auxiliary  to  my  further 
progress  into  Georgia."  But  Savannah,  he  said, 
"  once  in  our  possession,  and  the  river  open  to  us,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  cross  the  state  of  Georgia  with 
sixty  thousand  men,  hauling  some  stores  and  de- 
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pending  on  the  country  for  the  balance.  Where  a 
million  of  people  find  subsistence,  my  army  won't 
starve.  ...  I  will  therefore  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  your  army  and  Canby's  should  be  reinforced  to 
the  maximum ;  that  after  you  get  Wilmington,  you 
should  strike  for  Savannah  and  its  river ;  that 
General  Canby  should  hold  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  send  a  force  to  take  Columbus,  Georgia,  either 
by  the  way  of  the  Alabama  or  Appalachicola  river ; 
that  I  should  keep  Hood  employed  and  put  my 
army  in  fine  order  for  a  march  on  Augusta,  Colum- 
bia, and  Charleston,  and  start  as  soon  as  Wilming- 
ton is  sealed  to  commerce,  and  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah is  in  our  possession."  Again,  in  the  same  letter, 
he  said  :  "  If  you  will  secure  Wilmington  and  the 
city  of  Savannah  from  your  centre,  and  let  General 
Canby  have  command  over  the  Mississippi  river 
and  country  west  of  it,  I  will  send  a  force  to  the 
Alabama  and  Appalachicola  .  .  .  and  if  you  will  fix 
a  day  to  be  in  Savannah,  I  will  insure  our  posses- 
sion of  Macon  and  a  point  on  the  river  below 
Augusta."  This  was  not  different  from  what  Grant 
had  first  suggested  in  his  telegram  of  the  10th  of 
September. 

But  at  this  moment  the  whole  situation  changed 
as  suddenly  as  the  scenery  in  a  theatre.  Sher- 
man's letter  was  dated  September  20th,  and  on 
the  21st,  Hood  moved  his  army  from  Lovejoy's, 
where  he  had  remained  since  the  capture  of  Atlanta, 
to  Palmetto  station,  on  the  West  Point  railroad, 
twenty-four  miles  soiith-west  of  the  national  posi- 
tion. From  this  place,  on  the  22nd,  he  announced 
to  Bragg  :  "  I  shall,  unless  Sherman  moves  south, 
so  soon  as  I  can  collect  supplies,  cross  the  Chatta- 
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hoochee  river,  and  form  line  of  battle  near  Powder 
Springs.  This  will  prevent  him  from  using  the 
Dalton  railroad,  and  force  him  to  drive  me  off,  or 
move  south,  when  I  shall  fall  upon  his  rear."  It  is 
strange  to  note  how  the  very  movement  which 
Grant  and  Sherman  were  discussing,  had  been  con- 
sidered nearly  as  soon  by  the  rebel  general.  He 
even  appeared  to  desire  the  national  advance,  and 
purposely  left  the  way  open  for  Sherman  into 
Central  Georgia.  Anticipating  the  probabilities  of 
the  campaign,  Hood  continued :  "  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  move  a  part  of  the  important  machinery  at 
Macon  to  the  east  of  the  Oconee,  and  do  the 
same  at  Augusta  to  the  east  side  of  the  Savan- 
nah ? "  As  Grant  declared  in  his  official  report, 
the  rebels  "  exhibited  the  weakness  of  supposing 
that  an  army  which  had  been  beaten  and  deci- 
mated in  a  vain  attempt  at  the  defensive  could 
successfully  undertake  the  offensive  -against  the 
force  that  had  so  often  defeated  it." 

Sherman  promptly  reported  the  new  manoeuvre 
of  the  enemy:  "Hood  is  falling  back  from  Lovejoy's. 
but  I  will  not  follow  him  now.  I  will  watch  him,  as 
I  do  not  see  what  he  designs  by  this  movement." 
He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  rebel  President  had 
come  from  Richmond  to  the  camp  of  Hood,  and  all 
along  the  road,  with  extraordinary  fatuity,  pro- 
claimed the  new  campaign.  At  Columbia,  in  South 
Carolina,  at  Macon,  and  at  Palmetto  station,  he 
publicly  announced  that  Atlanta  was  to  be  re- 
covered ;  that  Forrest  was  already  on  the  national 
roads  in  Middle  Tennessee ;  that  Sherman  would 
meet  the  fate  of  Napoleon  in  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  ;  and,  finally,  addressing  the  army,  he 
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turned  to  a  division  of  Tennessee  troops,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  in  a  short 
while  your  faces  will  be  turned  homeward,  and 
your  feet  pressing  Tennessee  soil."  This  imprudent 
disclosure  o.f  the  rebel  plans  was  published  in  the 
Southern  newspapers,  and  Sherman  was  of  course 
forewarned.  The  speech  at  Macon  was  made  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  and  on  the  27th,  Sherman 
telegraphed  it  to  Washington. 

Even  on  the  24th,  however,  Sherman  had  said  : 
"  I  have  no  doubt  Hood  has  resolved  to  throw 
himself  on  our  flanks  to  prevent  our  accumulating 
stores,  etc.  here,  trusting  to  our  not  advancing  into 
Georgia."  He  accordingly  ordered  a  division  at  once 
to  Home,  to  protect  the  railroad.  On  the  25th,  he 
said  :  "  Hood  seems  to  be  moving  as  it  were  to  the 
Alabama  line,  leaving  open  to  me  •  the  road  to 
Macon,  as  also  to  Augusta.  If  I  was  sure  that 
Savannah  would  be  in  our  possession,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  make  for  Milledgeville  and  Augusta, 
but  I  must  secure  what  I  have."  Forrest,  however, 
was  now  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  railroad 
between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  two  hundred 
miles  in  Sherman's  rear,  and  Grant,  with  his  usual 
pugnacity,  preferred  to  fight  the  enemy  before  the 
march  should  be  made.  He  replied  to  Sherman's 
telegram  :  "  It  will  be  better  to  drive  Forrest  from 
Middle  Tennessee  as  a  first  step,  and  then  do  any- 
thing else  that  you  may  feel  your  force  sufficient  for. 
When  a  movement  is  made  on  any  part  of  the  sea- 
coast,  I  will  advise  you."  The  same  day  Sherman 
asked  for  reinforcements,  saying :  "  In  Middle  Ten- 
nessee we  are  weak.  ...  I  have  already  sent  one 
division  to  Chattanooga  and  another  to  Kome.  .  .  . 
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If  I  send  back  much  more,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
threaten  Georgia  much." 

In  fact,  every  preparation  was  now  rapidly  making 
to  resist  the  double  attack  which  it  was  evident  was 
about  to  be  attempted  on  Sherman's  extended  com- 
munications. He  himself  called  reinforcements 
from  Kentucky,  and  concentrated  at  Nashville 
every  man  he  could  spare  from  the  rear,  while 
Grant  directed  all  recruits  and  new  troops  to  be 
sent  to  the  same  place,  to  receive  their  orders  from 
Sherman.  "  It  is  evident,"  he  said,  "  from  the  tone 
of  the  Richmond  press,  and  all  other  sources,  that 
the  enemy  intend  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
drive  you  from  where  you  are."  "  I  shall  give 
them  another  shake  here  before  the  end  of  the 
week."  To  Halleck,  on  the  28th  of  September,  he 
telegraphed  :  "  Everything  indicates  that  the  enemy 
are  going  to  make  a  last  and  spasmodic  effort 
to  regain  what  they  have  lost,  and  especially  against 
Sherman.  Troops  should  be  got  to  Sherman  as 
rapidly  as  the  lines  of  communication  will  carry 
them.  If  there  are  no  troops  in  the  Western  states, 
then  send  them  there  from  further  East."  On  the 
same  day,  Sherman  announced  :  "  Forrest  has  got 
into  Middle  Tennessee,  and  will,  I  feel  certain,  get 
on  my  main  road  to-night  or  to-morrow ;  but  I  will 
guard  well  from  this  back  to  Chattanooga,  and  trust 
to  troops  coming  up  from  Kentucky  to  hold  Nash- 
ville and  forward  to  Chattanooga."  On  the  28th, 
he  sent  Thomas  in  person  back  to  Chattanooga,  to 
supervise  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  a  sad  ending  to  Sher- 
man's brilliant  campaign,  to  have  lost  his  army  in  the 
heart  of  Georgia,  for  want  of  supplies,  or  to  have  been 
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forced  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  Tennessee,  dis- 
comfited and  repelled.  Armies  larger  than  his  and 
as  successful  at  the  start,  had  met  such  a  fate  before, 
in  history ;  some  in  this  very  war ;  and  on  such  a 
result  the  rebel  President  and  his  new  general  evi- 
dently counted  ;  such  they  promised  their  soldiers 
and  people  should  be  the  end  of  the  new  campaign. 

But  although  obliged  for  a  while  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  defend  what  he  had  won,  Sherman  was 
still  looking  to  his  onward  march.  The  crisis  so 
imminent  in  his  rear  only  made  him  more  eager  to 
advance.  On  the  28th  of  September,  he  said  :  "1  want 
Appalachicola  arsenal  taken,  also  Savannah,  and  if 
the  enemy  does  succeed  in  breaking  up  my  roads,  I 
can  fight  my  way  across  to  one  or  the  other  place ; 
but  I  think  better  to  hold  on  to  Atlanta  and 
strengthen  to  my  rear,  and  am  therefore  glad  you 
have  ordered  troops  to  Nashville."  The  emergency 
itself  inspired  him  with  bolder  and  still  bolder  con- 
ceptions ;  his  genius  flashed  like  lightning  through 
the  darkness,  and  amid  dangers  that  would  have 
daunted  many  a  brave  soldier,  he  began  to  see  his 
way  across  the  Confederacy.  At  the  same  time, 
these  tremendous  demands  upon  Grant,  these  im- 
perative calls  that  the  chief  should  at  once  protect 
Nashville,  three  hundred  miles  in  the  rear,  and  take 
Appalachicola  and  Savannah,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
in  front,  show  the  absolute  faith  of  Sherman  that 
Grant  both  could  and  would  supervise  all.  He  had 
said  himself  six  months  before  :  "  I  tell  you,  this 
made  us  act  with  confidence.  I  knew  ...  if  I  got 
in  a  tight  place,  you  would  help  me  out,  if  alive." 

On   the  29th   of  September,  Hood  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee,  and  on  this  day  Grant  made,  as  he 
86 
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had  promised,  another  movement  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, partly  in  order  to  distract  the  rebels  from  too 
exclusive  attention  to  Sherman,  and  partly  to  favor 
the  operations  of  Sheridan  in  the  Valley. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  Sherman  reported  the 
advance  of  Hood,  and  added  :  "  If  he  tries  to  get  on 
my  road  this  side  of  the  Etowa,  I  shall  attack  him ; 
but  if  he  goes  on  to  Selma  and  Talladega  [due  west], 
why  would  it  not  do  for  me  to  leave  Tennessee  to  the 
forces  which  Thomas  has,  and  the  reserves  soon  to  come 
to  Nashville,  and  for  me  to  destroy  Atlanta,  and  then 
march  across  Georgia  to  Savannah  or  Charleston, 
breaking  roads  and  doing  irreparable  damage  ? " 
This  at  last  was  the  full-born  thought.  This  was 
the  idea  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
memorable  march.  This  was  to  give  up  not  only 
Atlanta,  but  the  line  in  the  rear  to  Chattanooga ; 
to  set  out  into  an  enemy's  country,  ignorant 
whether  Hood  would  follow  or  not,  and  to  push  into 
the  interior  without  supplies,  until  the  sea  should  be 
reached.  It  was  not  to  Augusta,  but  to  Savannah, 
that  Sherman  now  proposed  to  move,  and  it  might 
be  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  march,  to  fight  before 
an  exit  could  be  made  and  supplies  obtained. 

But  the  rebels  at  once  attacked  the  national  rail- 
road south  of  the  Etowa,  and  Sherman  was  obliged  to 
follow  with  his  army.  His  whole  attention  for  a 
while  was  concentrated  upon  the  rear,  and  the  new 
suggestion  remained  for  a  week  or  more  unanswered. 
During  this  time,  however,  Grant  was  considering 
Sherman's  future  and  arranging  to  facilitate  his  ope- 
rations, though  without  his  knowledge.  Sherman's 
telegram  was  dated  October  1st,  and  on  the  4th,  the 
general-in-chief  wrote  to  Halleck  :  "  When  this  cam- 
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paign  was  commenced  nothing  else  was  in  contem- 
plation but  that  Sherman,  after  capturing  Atlanta, 
should  connect  with  Canby  at  Mobile.  Drawing 
the  Nineteenth  corps  from  Canby,  however,  and  the 
movements  of  Kirby  Smith  demanding  the  presence 
of  all  of  Canby 's  surplus  forces  in  another  direction, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan  as 
early  as  was  contemplated.  Any  considerable  force 
to  co-operate  with  Sherman  on  the  sea-coast  must 
not  be  sent  from  here.  The  question  is  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  Augusta  and  Savannah 
would  not  be  a  better  line  than  Selma,  Montgomery, 
and  Mobile.  I  think  Savannah  might  be  taken  by 
surprise  with  one  corps  from  here,  and  such  other 
troops  as  Foster  could  spare  from  the  Department 
of  the  South.  This  is  my  view,  but  before  giving 
positive  orders,  I  want  to  make  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington and  consult  on  the  subject.  All  Canby  can 
do  with  his  present  force  is  to  make  demonstra- 
tions on  Mobile,  or  up  the  Appalachicola  towards 
Columbus." 

Then  came  the  reasons  that  recommended  the 
movement :  "  Either  line  would  cut  off  the  supplies 
from  the  rich  districts  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  equally  well.  Whichever  way  Sherman 
moves,  he  will  undoubtedly  encounter  Hood's  army, 
and  in  crossing  to  the  sea-coast,  will  sever  the 
connection  between  Lee's  army  and  his  district  of 
country."  Indeed,  if  Grant  had  not  supposed  that 
Hood  would  still  be  Sherman's  objective  point,  he. 
certainly  would  neither  have  suggested  nor  com- 
mended the  movement.  But  he  went  on  to,  say :  "  I 
wrote  to  Sherman  on  this  subject,  sending  my  letter 
by  a  staff  officer.  He  is  ready  to  attempt  (and  feels 
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confident  of  his  ability  to  succeed)  to  make  his  way 
either  to  the  Savannah  river,  or  any  of  the  navigable 
streams  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf,  if  he 
is  only  certain  of  finding  a  base  for  him  when  he 
arrives."  On  the  6th  of  October,  the  general-in-chief 
went  to  Washington,  to  ascertain  definitely  upon 
what  reinforcements  he  could  rely,  and  to  shape 
his  plans  accordingly. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  when  Hood  had 
once  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  Sherman  was 
obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  follow ;  but  still,  as 
corps  after  corps  was  sent  north  in  pursuit,  his  des- 
patches were  full  of  suggestions  of  counter-moves  ; 
he  was  looking  back  constantly  to  the  fields  that  he 
preferred.  "  Keep  your  folks  ready,"  he  said  to 
Schofield,  "to  send  baggage  into  Atlanta,  and  to 
start  on  short  notice."  "  If  we  make  a  counter- 
move,  I  will  go  out  myself  with  a  large  force,  and 
take  such  a  route  as  will  supply  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  Hood  recall  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
army."  Thomas  had  now  arrived  in  Chattanooga, 
and  on  the  30th  of  September,  Sherman  said  to  him  : 
"There  is  no  doubt  some  of  Hood's  infantry  is 
across  the  Chattahoochee,  but  I  don't  think  his 
whole  army  is  across.  If  he  moves  his  whole  force 
to  Blue  Mountain,  you  watch  him  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Stevenson,  and  I  will  do  the  same  from 
Rome,  and  as  soon  as  all  things  are  ready,  I  will 
take  advantage  of  his  opening  to  me  all  of  Georgia." 

Blue  Mountain  was  at  this  time  the  terminus  of 
the  Selma  and  Talladega  railroad,  about  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  Rome  ;  and  as  Hood  had  now 
abandoned  the  Macon  and  "West  Point  roads,  this 
was  the  nearest  point  at  which  he  could  connect 
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with  the  few  remaining  railroads  in  the  South. 
West.  He  must  either  move  towards  Blue 
Mountain,  or  to  the  Tennessee  river,  or  attack 
Sherman's  communications.  He  chose  the  last- 
named  course,  and  at  the  same  time  Forrest  cap- 
tured Athens  and  moved  up  into  the  interior  of 
Tennessee,  threatening  the  line  between  Thomas 
and  Nashville.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  Hood 
reached  Lost  Mountain,  which  made  it  certain 
that  he  would  attempt  to  strike  the  railroad  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Marietta,  in  Sherman's  rear. 
Sherman  at  once  ordered  the  Twentieth  corps  to 
hold  Atlanta,  and  moved  himself  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  upon  Marietta. 

He  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  October,  and  learned  that  heavy  masses  of 
artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  had  been  seen  from 
Kenesaw  mountain,  marching  north.  Allatoona, 
where  more  than  a  million  of  rations  were  stored, 
was  evidently  their  objective  point.  It  was  held 
by  only  a  small  brigade.  Sherman  signalled  from 
mountain-top  to  mountain-top,  over  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,  a  message  for  Corse,  who  was  at  Rome 
with  a  division  of  infantry,  to  hasten  to  the  succor 
of  Allatoona,  and  himself  reached  Kenesaw  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  But  the  rebels  had 
already  struck  the  railroad,  and  the  whole  line  at 
his  feet  for  fifteen  miles  was  marked  by  the  fires  of 
the  burning  road.  He  could  discern  the  smoke  of 
the  battle  of  Allatoona,  and  hear  the  faint  reverbe- 
ration of  the  cannon,  eighteen  miles  away. 

He  at  once  ordered  the  Twenty-third  corps  to 
march  due  west,  burning  houses  or  piles  of  brush 
as  it  advanced,  to  mark  the  head  of  the  column. 
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His  hope  was  to  interpose  this  corps  between  Hood 
and  the  detachment  of  five  thousand  rebels  now  at- 
tacking Allatoona.  The  remainder  of  the  national 
army  was  directed  straight  upon  Allatoona  itself. 
The  signal  officer  on  Kenesaw  mountain  reported 
that  since  daylight  he  had  failed  to  obtain  any 
answer  to  his  messages  to  Allatoona ;  but  while 
Sherman  was  with  him.  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  tell-tale  flag  through  an  embrasure,  and  made 
out  the  letters  C.  K.  S.  E.  H.  E.  R,  and  trans- 
lated the  message :  "  Corse  is  here."  This  was 
the  first  assurance  Sherman  had  that  Corse  had 
received  his  orders,  and  that  the  place  was  ade- 
quately garrisoned. 

He  watched  with  painful  suspense  the  indi- 
cations of  the  battle,  impatient  enough  at  what 
seemed  the  slow  approach  of  the  relieving  column, 
whose  advance  was  marked  by  burning  houses, 
according  to  orders ;  but  about  two  o'clock  the 
smoke  about  Allatoona  grew  less  and  less,  and  at 
four  ceased  altogether;  and  later  the  signal  flag 
announced  that  the  attack  had  been  repulsed,  but 
Corse  was  wounded.  The  next  day  Sherman's 
aide-de-camp  received  a  despatch,  not  intended  for 
history,  but  worthy  to  be  preserved  :  "  I  am  short 
a  cheek-bone  and  an  ear,  but  able  to  whip  all  hell 
yet." 

The  fight  had  been  severe,  but  French,  in 
command  of  the  rebel  detachment,  was  definitely 
repelled  before  the  arrival  -  of  the  Twenty-third 
corps.  He  doubtless  knewr  of  its  approach,  for 
he  was  in  full  retreat  on  the  Dallas  road  before 
the  head  of  the  national  column  appeared.  The 
rebels,  however,  had  struck  the  railroad  a  heavy 
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blow ;  the  estimate  for  repairs  called  for  thirty -five 
thousand  new  ties,  and  six  miles  of  iron.  But  ten 
thousand  men  were  distributed  to  repair  the  road, 
and  in  about  seven  days  all  was  right  again.* 

Nevertheless,  all  this  had  delayed  Sherman,  and 
engrossed  his  attention.  Between  the  1st  and  the 
9th  of  October  he  sent  no  despatch  to  the  general- 
in-chief  or  to  Washington,  but  on  the  last  named 
day  he  renewed  his  recommendations  to  Grant.  "  It 
will  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  protect  the  roads, 
now  that  Hood,  Forrest,  Wheeler,  and  the  whole 
batch  of  devils  are  turned  loose  without  home  or 
habitation.  I  think  Hood's  movements  indicate  a 
diversion  to  the  end  of  the  Selma  and  Talladega 
railroad,  at  Blue  Mountain,  about  sixty  miles  south- 
west -of  Rome,  from  which  he  will  threaten  King- 
ston, Bridgeport,  and  Decatur,  Alabama.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  break  up  the  railroad  from  Chatta- 
nooga, and  strike  out  with  wagons  for  Milledgeville, 
Millen,  and  Savannah.  Until  we  can  repopulate 
Georgia  it  is  useless  to  occupy  it ;  but  the  utter 
destruction  of  its  roads,  houses,  and  people  will 
cripple  their  military  resources.  By  attempting  to 
hold  the  roads  we  will  lose  one  thousand  men 
monthly,  and  will  gain  no  result.  I  can  make  the 
march  and  make  Georgia  howl.  ..." 

On  the  10th,  he  learned  that  Hood  had  crossed 
the  Coosa  river,  between  Eome  and  the  railroad. 

*  At  this  time  a  national  officer  at  the  outposts  overheard 
a  group  of  rebel  soldiers  conversing.  "Well,"  said  one,  "the 
Yankees  must  retreat  now,  for  Wheeler  has  blown  up  the  tun- 
nel at  Dalton,  and  they  can  get  no  more  rations  by  the  rail- 
road." "Oh,  hell!"  replied  another,  "don't  you  know  that 
Sherman  carries  a  duplicate  tunnel  along  1 " 
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He  was  compelled  again  to  follow,  but  on  the  way 
he  telegraphed  to  Grant :  "  Hood  is  now  crossing 
the  Coosa,  twelve  miles  below  Home — bound  west. 
If  he  passes  over  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  had 
I  not  better  execute  the  plan  of  my  letter  sent  by 
Colonel  Porter,  and  leave  General  Thomas  with  the 
troops  now  in  Tennessee,  to  defend  the  state  ?  He 
will  have  an  ample  force  when  the  reinforcements 
ordered  reach  Nashville." 

Grant,  however,  with  his  usual  desire  to  make 
armies  his  objective  points,  at  first  was  unwilling 
for  Sherman  to  turn  his  back  on  the  enemy.  A 
movement  to  the  sea,  it  is  true,  had  all  along 
entered  into  his  plans,  and  we  have  seen  that  as 
soon  as  Sherman  took  possession  of  Atlanta,  the 
general-in-chief  proposed  that  he  should  march 
towards  the  Savannah ;  but  Grant  then  supposed 
that  Hood  would  be  in  front,  and  that  Sherman 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  him.  Hood,  however,  had 
now  entirely  changed  the  situation.  By  attacking 
Sherman's  communications  he  had  compelled  that 
commander  to  retrace  his  steps  nearly  to  Chatta- 
nooga ;  and  if  Sherman  turned  off  now  to  the  south- 
east, he  would  leave  Tennessee  open  to  Hood,  with 
nothing  to  withstand  him  but  the  forces  that  could 
be  got  together  under  Thomas.  Grant  always  pre- 
ferred to  fight  his  enemy;  Sherman,  perhaps,  liked 
better  to  win  by  manoeuvring.  Grant,  as  we  have 
constantly  seen,  believed  that  only  the  destruction 
of  the  rebel  armies  could  end  the  war,  and  the 
proposition  of  Sherman  to  plunge  into  the  interior, 
leaving  Hood's  army  still  undestroyed,  at  first  did 
not  strike  him  favorably. 

He  replied  on  the  llth,  at  eleven  A.M.  :  "Your 
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despatch   of  October   10th  received.     Does  it  not 
look  as  if  Hood  was  going  to  attempt  the  invasion 
of  Middle   Tennessee,  using  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  roads  to  supply 
his  base  on  the  Tennessee  river  about  Florence  or 
Decatur  ?     If  he  does  this,  he  ought  to  be  met,  and 
prevented    from    getting   north   of   the   Tennessee 
river.     If  you  were  to  cut  loose,  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  meet  Hoods  army,  but  would  be  bushwhacked 
by  all  the  old  men,  little  boys,  and  such  railroad 
guards  as  are  still  left  at  home.     Hood  would  pro- 
bably strike  for  Nashville,  thinking  that  by  going 
north,  he  could  inflict  greater  damage  upon  us  than 
we  could  upon  the  rebels  by  going  south.     If  there 
is  any  way  of  getting  at  Hoods  army,  I  should  prefer 
that ;   but  I  must  trust  to  your  judgment.     I  find  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  send  a  force  from  here  to  act 
with  you  on  Savannah.     Your  movements  therefore 
will  be  independent  of  mine  ;  at  least  until  the  fall 
of  Richmond  takes  place.    I  am  afraid  Thomas,  with 
such  lines  of  road  as  he  has  to  protect,  could  not 
prevent   Hood   from   going    north.     With   Wilson 
turned  loose  with  all  your  cavalry,  you  will  find  the 
rebels  put  much  more  on  the  defensive  than  hereto- 
fore."* 

Sherman,  with  his  usual  ardor,  had  not  waited 
for  Grant's  reply,  but  on  the  llth,  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing despatch,  dated  the  same  hour  with  Grant's— 
eleven  A.M.  "  Hood  moved  his  army  from  Palmetto 
station,  across  by  Dallas  and  Cedartown,  and  is 
now  on  the  Coosa  river,  south  of  Rome.  He  threw 
one  corps  on  my  road  at  Ackworth,  and  I  was 

*  Wilson  had  been  sent  from  Sheridan's  army  a  few  days  bo- 
fore,  to  take  command  of  Sherman's  cavalry. 
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forced  to  follow.  I  hold  Atlanta  with  the  Twentieth 
corps,  and  have  strong  detachments  along  my  line. 
This  reduces  my  active  force  to  a  comparatively 
small  army.  We  cannot  remain  here  on  the  defen- 
sive. With  the  twenty-five  thousand  men  and  the 
bold  cavalry  he  has,  he  can  constantly  break  my 
roads.  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  make  a  wreck 
of  the  road  and  of  the  country  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta,  including  the  latter  city,  send  back  all 
my  wounded  and  worthless,  and  with  my  effective 
army,  move  through  Georgia,  smashing  things,  to 
the  sea.  Hood  may  turn  into  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  but  I  believe  he  will  be  forced  to  follow 
me.  Instead  of  my  being  on  the  defensive,  I  would 
be  on  the  offensive  ;  instead  of  guessing  at  what  he 
means  to  do,  he  would  have  to  guess  at  my  plans. 
The  difference  in  war  is  full  twenty -five  per  cent. 
I  can  make  Savannah,  Charleston,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Chattahoochee.  Answer  quick,  as  I  know 
we  shall  not  have  the  telegraph  long." 

Grant  answered  the  same  night  at  11.30  P.M.  : 
"  Your  despatch  of  to-day  received.  If  you  are 
satisfied  the  trip  to  the  sea-coast  can  be  made, 
holding  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  firmly,  you  may 
make  it,  destroying  all  the  railroad  south  of  Dalton 
or  Chattanooga,  as  you  think  best." 

The  only  question  on  which  they  had  for  a  few 
hours  differed  was  whether  it  was  not  better  to  fight 
Hood  before  the  march  was  made.  Sherman  de- 
clared that  Hood  would  follow  him ;  Grant  was 
certain  that  the  rebel  army  would  go  north. 
Sherman  first  suggested  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad,  but  to  this  Grant  never  objected,  although 
it  left  the  national  army  at  the  start  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  miles  from  any  communications.  But  the 
more  important  point  was  whether  Hood  should 
be  first  destroyed.  This  Grant  would  undoubtedly 
have  preferred.  It  was  his  nature  to  attack  directly, 
and  not  evade,  far  less  move  away  from,  an  enemy. 
But  he  had  almost  unbounded  faith  in  Sherman's 
genius,  and  as  has  been  often  seen,  he  always 
took  into  consideration  the  temper  of  his  subor- 
dinates. He  believed  also  that  confidence  was 
one  of  the  first  requisites  of  success,  and  when  he 
found  his  great  lieutenant  so  impetuous  in  his 
eagerness,  he  gave  the  word.  Yet  he  himself 
would  probably  never  have  made  the  march, 
leaving  Hood  in  the  rear.  In  the  Yicksburg 
campaign,  it  is  true,  he  moved  away  from  Pember- 
ton,  but  it  was  to  attack  Johnston ;  and  when 
he  set  out  from  the  Mississippi,  he  fully  intended 
to  turn  and  crush  Pemberton,  as  soon  as  Johnston 
was  destroyed.  Had  he  been  in  Sherman's  place 
now,  he  would  have  been  quite  as  determined  to 
make  the  march,  but  not  until  Hood  was  annihi- 
lated. 

He  felt,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  supervise 
all ;  to  provide  troops  for  Thomas  sufficient  to  with- 
stand Hood,  and  supplies  to  meet  Sherman  when 
he  emerged ;  and  his  confidence  in  Sherman's 
generalship  determined  him  to  permit  the  move. 
"Such  an  army,"  he  said  to  Stanton  on  the  13th, 
"and  with  such  a  commander,  is  hard  to  corner 
or  to  capture."  This  confidence  was  reciprocal. 
If  Sherman  could  not  have  reposed  absolutely  on 
Grant,  if  he  had  not  felt  certain  that  the  chief 
would  provide  supplies  to  meet  him,  wherever,  on 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  should 
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strike  the  coast ;  if  he  had  not  been  equally  sure  that 
Grant  would  protect  the  forces  and  the  country  that 
were  left  behind — he  would  no  more  have  attempted 
the  march  than  Grant  would  have  allowed  it,  with- 
out his  own  belief  in  Sherman's  ability  to  make 
it  successful.  It  needed  the  two  to  conceive  and 
perform  their  double  parts  in  this  act  of  the  drama ; 
neither  was  complete  without  the  other. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  Grant's 
responsibility  continued  far  beyond  Sherman's. 
Neither  the  general-in-chief  nor  the  government^ 
nor,  it  must  be  said,  Sherman  himself,  nor  his  own 
subordinates,  by  this  time  felt  overweening  anxiety 
about  any  of  Sherman's  great  movements.  He 
had  shown  too  unmistakably  that  he  possessed  the 
qualities  of  a  great  commander.  In  this  especial 
instance,  Grant  had  no  fear  of  absolute  disaster  to 
Sherman,  and  doubted  not  that  he  would  find  or 
fight  his  way  to  the  sea-coast.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  Sherman,  who  was  to  set  out  with 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  no  organized  army  to 
oppose  him,  that  the  anxiety  was  entertained. 
It  was  because  Hood  was  left  behind  to  contend 
with  Thomas ;  and  if  Thomas  was  defeated,  the 
states  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  opened  to 
the  enemy,  and  possibly  the  country  beyond  the 
Ohio.  Here  was  the  responsibility ;  here  was  the 
danger.  Sherman  would  start  on  his  novel,  and 
romantic,  and  dashing  campaign ;  with  dangers  in 
front  and,  possibly,  behind;  into  an  unknown  region, 
where  for  a  month  he  would  be  lost  to  the  outer 
world.  Hood  might  follow  him,  but  Sherman  had 
already  defeated  and  depleted  Hood  ;  and  both 
Grant  and  Sherman  knew  that  no  other  important 
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force  could  be  collected  in  the  entire  South  to  oppose 
Sherman,  so  long  as  Lee  was  held  at  Richmond. 
But  Thomas's  troops  were  scattered  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Alleghanies.  Sherman  could  no  longer  direct 
him  ;  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  him  ;  and 
up  to  this  time  Thomas  had  never  commanded  an 
independent  army ;  while  great  defeat  on  the  Ten- 
nessee would  balance  all  that  the  national  forces 
had  achieved  in  every  other  theatre  of  war.  It 
was  this  that  made  Grant  pause ;  it  was  this 
that  alarmed  the  government,  which  opposed  the 
movement  •  from  the  beginning.  It  was  this  that 
made  Thomas  himself  declare  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  left  behind  to  command  the  forces  in 
defence  of  Tennessee.'""  It  was  this  that  made  the 
great  and  supreme  responsibility  which  the  general- 
in-chief  alone  could  and  did  assume. 

Sherman's  proposed  attempt  was  like,  and  also 
unlike,  Grant's  Vicksburg  campaign.  It  was  like, 
because  it  was  abandoning  one  base,  and  seeking 
another  ;  plunging  into  an  enemy's  country,  and 
relying  on  a  hostile  region  for  resources.  It  was 
unlike,  because  Sherman  did  not  expect  an  enemy 
in  his  front,  while  Grant  penetrated  between  two 
hostile  forces ;  and  because  Sherman  was  uncertain 
where  he  should  strike,  while  Grant  intended  from 
the  beginning  to  reach  the  Walnut  Hills.  It  was 
undoubtedly  suggested  by  Grant's  success  behind 
Vicksburg ;  for  Sherman  had  this  one  indisputable 
quality  of  greatness, — he  could  be  convinced  :  and 

*  "  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  don't  wish— to  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  defence  of  Tennessee,  unless  you  and  the  authorities 
in  Washington  deem  it  absolutely  necessary."— Tliomas  to  Sher- 
man, October  18. 
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although,  originally,  he  had  not  favored  the  Vicks- 
burg  campaign,  yet  when  the  result  had  demonstrated 
its  practicability,  he  was  willing  to  push  its  principles 
to  the  utmost.  He  contemplated  now  marching 
much  further  than  Grant,  when  he  left  Grand  Gulf; 
he  proposed  in  some  respects  a  grander  move- 
ment. He  did  it,  however,  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  his  chief,  and  aware  that  every  preparation 
would  await  him  on  the  coast ;  while  Grant's  cam- 
paign was  countermanded,  although  too  late,  by 
Halleck,  and  he  had  to  provide  his  own  supplies. 
Grant  moved  with  thirty-five  thousand  -men,  Sher- 
man, with  sixty  thousand  :  Grant's  force  was  there- 
fore easier  to  subsist,  but  less  formidable  in  case 
it  met  an  enemy.  The  campaigns  were,  in  fact, 
two  great  and  heretofore  unparalleled  movements 
in  war,  with  points  of  striking  likeness  and  dissi- 
milarity. 

As  to  the  original  idea  of  the  march,  the  germ 
was  undoubtedly  Grant's ;  but  Sherman's  march 
was  a  far  different  one  from  that  which  Grant  had 
contemplated.  The  general-in-chief,  as  has  been 
shown,  meant  at  the  start  to  open  a  line  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Mobile ;  but  he  did  not  at  the  start 
propose  to  abandon  the  railroads,  and  he  never 
meant,  or  would  have  proposed,  to  leave  an  enemy 
in  his  rear.  Sherman  did  conceive  his  peculiar 
march,  destroying  Atlanta  as  Cortez  burnt  his 
ships,  and  abandoning  the  railroad  as  Grant  did  the 
Mississippi  at  Vicksburg;  but  Grant  had  con- 
ceived ano  ther  march  much  earlier.  Grant  first  pro- 
posed that  Sherman  should  move  to  Savannah  when- 
ever Canby  was  ready  to  meet  him  ;  but — and  this 
is  the  greatest  and  most  audacious  part  of  Sher- 
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man's   conception,  and  this  is  all  his  own he  was 

willing  to  move  to  the  sea,  after  he  knew  that 
Grant  could  send  no  forces  to  meet  him.  He 
destroyed  his  communications  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  the  rear,  and  he  had  none  for  three 
hundred  miles  in  front,  and  this  distance  he  had  to 
march,  uncertain  whether  at  the  close  he  should 
find  friend  or  foe.  All  this  was  Sherman's  own 
suggestion.  There  can  be  no  depreciating  the  dar- 
ing or  the  originality  of  the  idea. 

Whether  an  enemy  followed  him  or  not,  whether 
he  should  meet  one  on  the  way,  or  at  the  end — of  all 
this  he  was  in  ignorance.  If  Grant  was  able  to  care 
for  the  region  that  was  left  behind,  so  much  the 
better;  but  if  disaster  came  in  the  rear,  what  then  ? 
while  if  by  any  chance,  evil  happened  at  the  East, 
Lee  might  detach,  or  Davis  assemble,  an  army  be- 
tween him  and  the  sea.  Grant  had  indeed  con- 
templated opening  a  line  to  the  coast;  and  if  he  had 
arrived  at  Atlanta,  and  found  it  impossible  to  hold 
his  communications  with  Chattanooga,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  desired  to  cut  loose  from  both 
those  points ;  but  it  still  remains  that  it  was  Sher- 
man who  proposed  this  severance  to  Grant.  The 
march  to  the  sea — in  ignorance  of  what  the  rebels 
might  do  in  his  rear,  or  what  enemy  might  be  found 
in  his  front,  and  without  knowing  where  he  should 
be  able  to  strike  the  coast — all  this  was  indisputably, 
and  absolutely,  and  exclusively,  the  idea  of  Sherman. 

While  these  great  strategic  schemes  at  the  West 
were  maturing,  Grant  had  been  planning  another 
operation  north  of  the  James,  in  support  of  the 
movements  of  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  and  an- 
nounced his  intentions  to  both  commanders  in 
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advance.  On  the  26th  of  September,  he  said  to 
Sherman  :  "  I  will  give  them  another  shake  here 
before  the  end  of  the  week ; "  and  the  next  day  he 
sent  word  to  Sheridan  :  "  No  troops  have  passed 
through  Richmond  to  reinforce  Early.  .  .  I  shall 
make  a  break  here  on  the  29th."  Like  all  his 
undertakings,  however,  this  one  was  designed  to  be 
more  than  co-operative.  Grant's  idea  of  a  demon- 
stration always  was  that  it  might  be  converted  into 
an  absolute  success  ;  and  he  made  his  preparations 
and  issued  his  orders  so  that  the  movement  he  now 
contemplated  should  be  susceptible  of  being  carried, 
if  necessary,  to  the  inside  of  .Richmond. 

The  operation  resembled  in  many  respects  his 
previous  manoeuvres  on  the  James.  Butler  was 
directed  to  hold  Bermuda  Hundred  with  artillery 
and  some  new  regiments  which  had  just  arrived, 
so  that  the  entire  Tenth  arid  Eighteenth  corps 
might  be  available.  The  troops  were  to  cross  the 
river  by  night  and  be  ready  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  to  start  from  Deep  Bottom  and  the  Aiken 
House,  and  assault  the  enemy's  lines.  "  The  object 
of  the  movement,"  said  Grant,  "is  to  surprise  and 
capture  Richmond,  if  possible.  This  cannot  be 
done  if  time  is  given  to  the  enemy  to  move 
forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  .  .  Should 
the  outer  line  be  broken,  the  troops  will  push  for 
Richmond  with  all  promptness.  .  .  It  is  known 
that  the  enemy  has  entrenched  positions  back  of 
the  river,  between  Deep  Bottom  and  Richmond, 
such  as  Chapin's  Farm,  which  are  garrisoned.  If 
these  can  be  captured  in  passing,  they  should  be 
held."  Then,  with  his  usual  determination,  he 
added  :  "  Should  you  succeed  in  getting  to  Rich- 
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mond,  the  interposition  of  the  whole  [rebel]  army 
between  you  and  your  supports  need  cause  you  no 
alarm."* 

But  although  thus  inciting  Butler,  and  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  any  success  which  that  com- 
mander might  attain,  the  general-in  -chief  at  this 
time  hardly  hoped  for  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
and  carefully  prepared  for  the  alternative.  The 
pith  of  Butler's  instructions  was  in  the  words  :  "  If 
the  enemy  resists  you  by  sufficient  force  to  pre- 
vent your  advance,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
General  Meade  can  gain  a  decisive  advantage  at 
his  end  of  the  line.  The  prize  sought  is  either 
Bichmond,  or  Petersburg,  or  a  position  which  will 
secure  the  fall  of  the  latter."  With  Meade  Grant 
was  still  more  explicit :  "  Although  the  troops  will 
be  instructed  to  push  directly  for  Richmond,  if 
successful  in  breaking  through  the  outer  line  of 
rebel  works,  it  is  hardly  expected  that  so  much 
can  be  accomplished.  .  .  .  Have  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  under  arms  at  four  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the 
29th,  ready  to  move  in  any  direction.  .  .  Should 
the  enemy  draw  off  such  a  force  as  to  justify  in 
moving  either  for  the  Southside  road  or  Peters- 
burg, I  want  you  to  do  it  without  instructions,  and 
in  your  own  way.  One  thing,  however,  I  would 
say  :  if  the  [rail]  road  is  reached,  or  a  position  com- 
manding it,  it  should  be  held  at  all  hazards." 

*  "  Should  you  succeed  in  getting  to  Richmond,  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  whole  army  between  you  and  your  supports  need  cause 
you  no  alarm.  With  the  army  under  General  Meade,  supplies 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  so  unexpected  a 
move,  and  communication  be  opened  with  you,  either  by -the  south 
side  or  from  the  White  House,  before  the  supplies  you  would  find 
in  the  city  would  be  exhausted."—  Grant  to  Butler,  September  27. 
87 
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Meade  was  also  directed  to  make  a  movement  of 
troops  towards  the  left,  the  day  before  Butler 
advanced,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  massing 
in  that  direction.  "  The  Tenth  corps,  moving  to 
Bermuda  Hundred  to-night,  will  be  missed  from 
its  position  in  the  morning  ;  and  if  the  enemy  can 
be  deceived  into  thinking  they  have  gone  around  to 
the  left,  it  will  aid  us." 

At  this  juncture,  Grant's  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities were  crowding  upon  him  from  every  quarter, 
as  closely  as  at  any  period  during  the  war.  While 
arranging  the  details  of  Butler's  movement,  with- 
drawing troops  from  the  forts  on  the  James,  and 
directing  pontoons  to  be  towed  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy — he  was  obliged  to  discuss  the  condition  of 
Canby  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  needs  of 
commanders  in  East  Tennessee  ;  to  order  reinforce- 
ments to  Sherman,  and  to  consult  the  Secretary  of 
War  about  affairs  in  Missouri  and  the  North-West ; 
at  the  same  time  he  forwarded  the  latest  news  from 
Sheridan,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to  the 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  elections  in  the 
camps.* 

Before  dawn  on  the  29th  of  September,  Butler 
moved  from  Deep  Bottom  ;  the  Eighteenth  corps, 
under  Ord,  marched  by  the  Varina  road,  nearest  the 
river  ;  and  the  Tenth,  under  Birney,  by  the  New- 
market road ;  while  Kautz,  with  the  cavalry,  took 
the  Darbytown  road,  on  the  right  of  the  army.  All 
these  routes  run  direct  to  Richmond,  only  ten 
miles  north  of  Deep  Bottom.  The  attack  by  Ord  on 
the  left  had  been  ordered  for  half-past  three  ;  it  was 

*  For  this  very  interesting  letter  see  page  167. 
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not  made  until  several  hours  later,  but  was  then 
completely  successful.  Fort  Harrison,  the  strongest 
rebel  work  north  of  the  James,  was  carried,  with 
fifteen  guns,  and  a  long  line  of  entrenchments  below 
Chapin's  Farm.  Several  hundred  prisoners  also 
fell  into  Butler's  hands.  Ord,  however,  who  com- 
manded the  assaulting  column,  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and  this  circum- 
stance prevented  any  further  advantage  being  taken 
of  the  success  at  the  moment,  when  time  was 
all-important.  Birney  also  had  advanced  on  the 
right,  and  carried  the  entrenchments  on  the  New- 
market road,  scattering  the  enemy  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  but  he  too  halted  when  he  should  have 
pushed  on  with  vigor. 

Grant  was  at  Deep  Bottom  in  person  at  an 
early  hour,  and  though  anxious  to  remain  at  a 
point  where  he  could  communicate  promptly  with 
Meade,  he  rode  out  at  this  crisis  to  Butler's  front, 
visiting  first  Birney's  lines,  and  then  the  fort  cap- 
tured by  the  Eighteenth  corps.  This  was  a  large 
enclosed  work,  projecting  from  the  rebel  line,  but 
still  commanded  by  other  important  batteries.  Dis- 
mounting, in  order  to  cross  the  ditch,  Grant  walked 
into  the  redoubt.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
blood  and  shells,  and  here  and  there  a  dying  rebel 
looked  up  vacantly  at  his  captors;  while  from  a 
work  not  many  hundred  yards  away  the  enemy  was 
throwing  shells  directly  inside  the  parapet.  Grant 
stepped  upon  the  banquette  and  got  a  nearer  view 
of  the  defences  of  Kichmond  than  he  had  at  any 
time  before  been  able  to  obtain.  The  whole  line 
could  be  seen  through  the  smoke,  in  reverse,  for 
miles;  and  on  the  left,  the  spires  of  the  rebel 
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capital.  He  determined  at  once  to  push  forward 
both  wings  of  Butler's  army,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  ground,  with  his  back  to  the  parapet,  to  write 
the  order.  While  he  wrote,  a  shell  burst  imme- 
diately over  his  head,  and  instinctively  every  one 
around  him  stooped,  to  avoid  the  fragments.  Grant 
did  not  look  up,  his  hand  was  unshaken,  and  he 
went  on  writing  his  order  as  calmly  as  if  he  had 
been  in  camp. 

The  despatch  was  to  Birney,  and  in  these  words  : 
"  General  Ord  has  carried  very  strong  works  and 
some  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  his  corps  is  now 
ready  to   advance    in   conjunction    with    you.  .  .  . 
Push  forward  on  the  road  I  left  you  on."     Having 
thus   directed   the   immediate  advance   of  Butler's 
entire   command,   the   general-in-chief  returned  to 
Deep  Bottom  at  noon,  to  communicate  with  Meade, 
from  whom  he  had  not  heard  since  early  morning. 
He  announced  the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison  to  Meade, 
and   informed   him  that  rebel  reinforcements  were 
arriving  from  Petersburg.     "  If  this  continues,"  he 
said,  "  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  attack  the  enemy." 
Meanwhile,  Kautz,  with  the  cavalry,  had  advanced 
on  the  Darbytown  road  to  a  point  within  six  miles 
of  Richmond,  and  a  division  of  Butler's  infantry  was 
ordered  to  his  support. 

But  word  soon  came  in  that  a  gallant  assault  by 
Birney  had  been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  the 
whole  advance  was  checked.  The  impetus  of  the 
first  success  was  already  lost,  and  everything  in  this 
movement  depended  upon  celerity  and  surprise.  The 
Eighteenth  corps,  on  the  left,  however,  had  reached 
a  point  north  of  one  of  the  rebel  bridges  on  the 
James,  so  that  Lee  was  now  able  to  send  troops 
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from  Petersburg  to  Butler's  rear.  Instructions  had 
been  given  early  in  the  day  to  destroy  this  bridge 
with  artillery,  but  the  national  gunners  were  unable 
to  reach  it,  and  at  mid-day  Grant  directed  Butler : 
"  If  your  troops  do  not  reach  Richmond  this  after- 
noon, my  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  unsafe  to  spend 
the  night  north  of  the  enemy's  lower  bridge.  I 
think  it  advisable  to  select  a  line  now  to  which  the 
troops  can  be  brought  back  to-night,  if  they  do  not 
reach  Richmond."  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
a  position  taken  up,  extending  from  the  river  at 
Cox's  ferry,  to  the  Darby  town  road,  where  Kautz 
had  pushed  on  to  the  line  of  redoubts  nearest  Rich- 
mond. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  day  was  limited  to  the 
capture  of  Fort  Harrison  in  the  morning,  and  a 
later  advance  on  the  right,  by  which  no  especial 
result  was  attained.  The  advantage  gained  by  Ord 
had  not  been  properly  pushed  at  the  instant ;  the 
enemy  was  warned  and  prepared  for  the  second 
assault ;  and  although  the  captured  work  was  im- 
portant, a  rebel  line  of  great  strength  still  inter- 
vened between  the  national  forces  and  Richmond. 

Grant,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  had  hardly 
hoped  for  better  fortune  north  of  the  James,  and 
meanwhile  was  waiting  for  developments  at  the 
other  end  of  his  line.  At  3.50  P.M.,  he  said  to 
Butler  :  "  I  send  you  a  despatch  just  received  from 
General  Meade.  It  would  seem  probable  the 
enemy  have  sent  but  one  division  from  Petersburg. 
It  would  be  well  under  such  circumstances  to  hold 
all  the  ground  we  can  to-night,  and  feel  out  to  the 
right  in  the  morning." 

During  the  day,  the  President  sent  an  anxious 
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despatch  about  Sheridan,  who  had  reached  the  head 
of  the  Valley  and  could  no  longer  communicate 
with  Washington.  To  this  Grant  replied :  "  I  am 
taking  steps  to  prevent  Lee  sending  reinforcements 
to  Early,  by  attacking  him  here."  At  four  o'clock, 
he  telegraphed  again  :  "  I  did  not  expect  to  carry 
Richmond,  but  was  in  hopes  of  causing  the  enemy 
so  to  weaken  the  garrison  of  Petersburg  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  that  place.  The  great  object,  however,  is 
to  prevent  the  enemy  sending  reinforcements  to 
Early  :  "  and  still  later  :  "  Operations  to-day  pre- 
vented getting  Richmond  papers,*  and  consequently 
hearing  of  Sheridan.  .  .  I  am  satisfied  no  troops 
have  gone  from  here  against  him,  and  they  cannot 
in  the  next  two  days.  By  that  time  he  will  be 
through,  and  on  his  way  to  a  position  where  he  can 
defend  and  supply  himself." 

In  the  meantime  the  rebels  were  evidently 
moving  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Petersburg 
to  the  Richmond  front ;  and  half  an  hour  before 
midnight  Grant  said  to  Meade  :  "  .  .  You  need  not 
move  out  at  daylight,  but  be  prepared  to  start,  say 
at  eight  o'clock,  if  you  find  the  enemy  still  further 
reduced,  or  if  ordered.  .  .  When  you  do  move  out, 
I  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  manoeuvre  to  get  a 
good  position  from  which  to  attack,  and  then,  if  the 
enemy  is  routed,  follow  him  into  Petersburg,  or 
where  circumstances  seem  to  direct.  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  try  to  extend  our  line  to  the  South- 
side  road,  unless  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 

*  Information  in  regard  to  national  movements  was  frequently- 
obtained  from  the  rebel  newspapers,  and  was  especially  valuable 
when  commanders  like  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  separated 
from  their  base  or  communications. 
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enemy  is  drawn  across  the  James,  and  then  only 
when  we  are  able  to  withdraw  Butler's  force  rapidly 
and  send  it  to  you."  Butler  also  was  informed  :  "  If 
the  enemy  have  detached  largely,  Meade  may  be 
able  to  carry  Petersburg.  If  so,  I  can  send  him  two 
corps,  using  railroads  and  steamers  for  the  infantry. 
On  account  of  this  attack  I  want  to  remain  here 
through  the  day.  I  will  go  to  Deep  Bottom,  now- 
ever,  to  meet  you,  leaving  here  at  five  A.M." 

Before  daylight,  accordingly,  Grant  went  up  the 
river  to  Deep  Bottom,  and  finding  everything  quiet 
in  that  quarter,  at  eight  o'clock  he  returned  to  City 
Point,  and  sent  orders  to  Meade  to  move  out  and 
see  if  an  advantage  could  be  gained.  "  General 
Butler's  forces  will  remain  where  they  are  for  the 
present,  ready  to  advance,  if  found  practicable.  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  the  enemy  must  be  weak  enough 
at  one  or  the  other  place  to  let  us  in."  Meade, 
accordingly,  with  four  divisions  of  infantry  under 
Warren  and  Parke,  advanced  towards  Poplar 
Spring  church  and  Peeble's  farm,  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  Weldon  road,  while  Gregg's  division  of 
cavalry  moved  still  further  to  the  left  and  rear. 
Hancock  was  left  in  command  of  the  trenches  in 
front  of  Petersburg. 

Warren,  who  held  Meade's  right  in  this  move- 
ment, soon  came  upon  the  enemy  entrenched  at 
Peeble's  farm ;  he  made  a  vigorous  attack,  and 
carried  two  redoubts  with  a  line  of  rifle-pits,  captur- 
ing one  gun  and  a  hundred  prisoners.  Grant 
promptly  announced  the  success  to  Butler,  and 
cautioned  him :  "  Be  well  on  your  guard,  to  act 
defensively.  If  the  enemy  are  forced  from.  Peters- 
burg, they  may  push  to  oppose  you."  To  Meade 
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he  said  :  "  If  the  enemy  can  be  broken  and  started, 
follow  him  up  closely.  I  can't  help  believing  that 
the  enemy  are  prepared  to  leave  Petersburg,  if 
forced  a  little."  Later  in  the  afternoon,  Parke, 
moving  on  Warren's  left,  towards  the  Boydtown 
road,  was  fiercely  attacked,  and  forced  back  with 
heavy  loss  ;  but  Warren  sent  a  division  promptly  to 
his  support,  and  the  Ninth  corps  rallied.  For  a 
time  the  fighting  was  severe,  but  the  rebels  were 
finally  repulsed,  losing  heavily  in  their  turn.  The 
position  carried  in  the  morning  was  held,  and 
Warren  entrenched  himself,  and  extended  his  right 
to  the  Weldon  road.* 

Butler  also  was  assaulted,  at  Fort  Harrison,  three 
times  during  the  afternoon.  The  loss  of  this  work 
troubled  the  rebels  greatly,  for  it  commanded  the 
shortest  road  to  Richmond.  Four  divisions  were 
hurried  to  the  spot,  Lee  was  present  in  person,  and 
the  troops  were  told  the  fort  must  be  re-taken  at 
every  hazard.  Their  efforts  were  desperate,  but  each 
assault  was  repulsed,  and  Butler  retained  possession 
of  his  prize.  The  rebel  loss  was  estimated  at 
nearly  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded,t  and 
Butler  reported  the  capture  of  more  than  two 
hundred  prisoners.  His  own  losses  were  insigni- 
ficant. Thus,  at  each  end  of  his  line  Lee  made 
energetic  efforts  to  regain  what  he  had  lost,  and  at 
each  he  was  foiled. 

Nevertheless,  the  rebels  had  made  a  good  fight, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  know  at  what  point  they  were 

*  As  usual,  Lee  reported  his  first  success,  but  failed  to  state 
that  he  was  finally  repulsed,  and  that  the  national  troops  retained 
possession  of  one  of  his  forts. 

f  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,  Vol.  II.,  page  297. 
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most  vulnerable.  At  9.40  P.M.  on  the  30th,  Meade 
was  instructed  :  "You  need  not  advance  to-morrow, 
unless  in  your  judgment  an  advantage  can  be 
gained,  but  hold  on  to  what  you  have,  and  be 
ready  to  advance.  We  must  be  greatly  superior 
to  the  enemy  in  numbers  on  one  flank  or  the  other, 
and  by  working  around  at  each  end,  we  will  find 
where  the  enemy's  weak  point  is."  To  Butler 
Grant  described  the  operations  on  the  left,  and 
said :  "  This  would  look  as  if  no  heavy  force  had 
been  sent  north  of  the  James.  I  think  it  will  be 
advisable  for  you  to  reconnoitre  up  the  Darby  town 
road,  and  if  there  appears  to  be  any  chance  for  an 
advance,  make  it."  No  further  movement  of  im- 
portance, however,  occurred  on  either  front.  The 
enemy  modified  his  defensive  line  north  of  the 
James,  and  Grant  strengthened  Fort  Harrison  and 
turned  its  guns  against  those  who  had  constructed 
it,  while  Butler  pushed  out  his  cavalry  as  far  as  the 
fortifications  on  the  Charles  City  road ;  but  neither 
army  attempted  another  assault.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  Warren  and  Gregg  were  each  attacked 
on  the  extreme  left,  but  each  repulsed  the  enemy ; 
on  the  2nd,  Meade  advanced  his  whole  force  and 
discovered  the  rebels,  withdrawn  to  their  main 
line,  and  refusing  battle  outside  of  fortifications. 
The  necessary  works  were  then  laid  out,  and  the 
national  line  was  extended  from  the  Weldon  road  to 
the  position  gained  at  Peeble's  farm.  This  was  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Boydtown  road, 
and  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  Southside 
railroad. 

In   these  operations  there  w^ere  about  sixty-six 
thousand  men  engaged  on  a  side.     Butler  lost  on  the 
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29th  and  30th  of  September,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  men  killed,  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  wounded,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
missing.  Meade's  losses,  from  September  30th  to 
October  2nd,  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  killed, 
five  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  missing.  As  usual,  there  is  no 
record  of  the  rebel  loss. 

The  balancing  character  of  the  operations  had 
now  become  extremely  delicate.  Ground  had  been 
gained  by  Grant  at  each  extremity ;  the  right  and 
left  wings  were  both  advanced  under  the  very  eye 
of  Lee ;  north  of  the  river,  the  rebel  line  was 
actually  broken,  and  a  position  had  been  seized  full 
of  danger  to  Richmond ;  while  on  the  left,  the 
enemy  seemed  almost  out-flanked  at  last.  Never- 
theless, with  his  admirable  defences  and  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  interior  lines,  Lee  was  still  able 
to  hold  the  national  columns  off,  until  reinforcements 
could  be  thrown  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
James.  Holding  the  chord  of  the  circle,  he  could 
transfer  troops  in  a  few  hours,  while  Grant,  on  the 
arc,  required  a  day  to  move  his  men  from  Peters- 
burg to  the  Richmond  front,  or  from  Fort  Harrison 
to  Peeble's  farm.  The  superiority  in  numbers  pos- 
sessed by  one  was  more  than  equalized  by  the  posi- 
tion the  other  enjoyed. 

Grant,  however,  was  steadily  .acquiring  ground 
which  must  in  the  end  enable  him  to  drive  the 
rebels  out  of  both  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Lee 
could  not  possibly  stretch  his  line  much  further,  and 
the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  in  Richmond 
at  these  double  assaults.  Refugees  and-  prisoners 
reported  that  the  evacuation  of  the  city  was  con- 
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templated,  lest  the  lines  of  supply,  or  even  of 
retreat,  should  be  intercepted.  The  local  reserves 
were  in  Butler's  front,  even  to  the  police  and  the 
clerks  of  the  government.  The  publication  of  the 
newspapers  was  suspended,  for  the  printers  were 
called  out  to  defend  the  city.  Offices  and  shops 
were  closed  ;  the  church  bells  sounded  the  alarm 
for  hours ;  and  when  the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison 
became  known,  the  excitement  was  greater  than 
ever  before.  Guards  were  sent  into  the  streets  to 
impress  every  able-bodied  man  they  met,  and  even 
members  of  the  government  did  not  escape  arrest. 
Every  white  male  in  Richmond  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  fifty-five  was  ordered  under  arms. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Rich- 
mond who  were  alarmed.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
Lee  himself  wrote  to  his  government  in  desponding 
terms.  "  I  beg  leave  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  prospect  of  my  obtaining  any  increase  to  this 
army.  If  not,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to 
maintain  ourselves.  The  enemy's  numerical  supe- 
riority enables  him  to  hold  the  lines  with  an 
adequate  force,  and  extend  on  each  flank  with 
numbers  so  much  greater  than  ours  that  we  can 
only  meet  his  corps  increased  by  recent  recruits, 
with  a  division  reduced  by  long  and  arduous 
service.*  We  cannot  fight  to  advantage  with  such 

*  The  disparity  in  numbers  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  Lee 
declared.  The  returns  of  each  array  for  the  month  of  September 
show  Grant's  fighting  force,  in  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
James,  to  have  been  76,000,  and  Lee's  50,000.  There  were  besides 
6,000  rebel  troops  in  the  Department  of  Richmond,  and  several 
thousand  local  reserves  in  the  city,  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  the 
front  at  this  crisis.  The  national  divisions  had  been  reduced  by 
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odds,  and  there  is  the  gravest  reason  to  apprehend  the 
result  of  every  encounter.  .  .  It  is  certain  that  the 
need  of  men  was  never  greater.  .  .  The  men  at 
home  on  various  pretexts  must  be  brought  out  and 
put  in  the  army  at  once,  unless  we  would  see  the 
enemy  reap  the  great  moral  and  material  advan- 
tages of  a  successful  issue  of  this  most  costly  cam- 
paign. .  .  If  we  can  get  our  entire  arms-bearing 
population  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
relieve  all  detailed  men  with  negroes,  we  may  be 
able,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check  till  the  beginning  of  winter.  If  we  fail  to 
do  this,  the  result  may  be  calamitous." 

There  have  been  critics  who  pronounced  Grant's 
method  of  extending  north  and  south  of  the  James 
simultaneously — a  blunder ;  but  Lee,  it  appears,  was 
of  a  different  mind. 

the  same  "long  and  arduous  service "  as  Lee's,  and  Grant's 
"  recent  recruits  "  had  not  been  numerous.  The  above  statement 
of  the  national  force  includes  the  garrisons  of  the  various  forts  on 
the  James,  as  well  as  all  details.  There  were  not  more  than 
66,000  men  engaged  in  the  two  movements  of  Butler  and  Meade, 
including  those  in  the  trenches. 
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CHAPTER     XXVII. 

Grant  directs  Sheridan  to  move  upon  Charlottes ville — Sheridan  recommends 
reduction  of  his  command — Lee  reinforces  Early — Sheridan  moves  down 
the  Valley — Early  follows — Cavalry  battle  at  Tom's  Brook — Rout  of  the 
rebels — Sheridan  moves  to  Cedar  Creek— Sheridan  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington— Wright  left  in  command — Early  determines  to  attack  Sheridan's 
army — Topography — Battle  of  Cedar  Creek— Movement  of  Early,  in 
night  of  October  18th — Assault  on  left  of  national  army— Wright  driven 
back  in  confusion  seven  miles — Sheridan  arrives  at  Winchester  on  18th — 
Rides  towards  Cedar  Creek  on  19th — Turns  the  tide  of  fugitives — "  Face 
the  other  way" — Re-forms  the  line — Last  attack  of  Early  repulsed — 
Sheridan  attacks  in  his  turn — Rout  of  the  rebels — Magnitude  of  rebel 
disaster — End  of  campaign  in  Shenandoah  Valley — Sheridan's  military 
achievements  and  character— Faults  of  Early— End  of  Early's  career- 
Grant's  policy  of  destroying  resources  of  the  Valley— Justified  by  necessity, 
by  results,  and  by  course  pursued  by  rebels — Grant  moves  against  Lee's 
communications — Instructions  to  Meade  and  Butler— Geography  of  country 
— Army  of  Potomac  crosses  Hatcher's  run — Warren  fails  to  connect  with 
Hancock— Grant  at  Burgess's  mill— Enemy's  line  found  to  extend  further 
than  expected — Grant  suspends  operation — Returns  to  City  Point,  sup- 
posing connection  made  between  Warren  and  Hancock — Enemy  comes  into 
gap  between  Fifth  and  Second  corps— Gallant  behavior  of  Egan— Repulse 
of  rebels — Butler  moves  against  fortified  works,  contrary  to  orders — 
Repulse  of  Butler— Criticism  of  entire  movement— General  remarks  on 
Grant's  operations  before  Petersburg. 

WHILE  these  events  were  passing  in  Georgia  and 
on  the  James,  Sheridan  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Staunton  and  Waynesboro',  south  of  which  points 
no  rebel  force  at  this  time  existed  in  the  Valley. 
Until  the  1st  of  October,  he  was  occupied  in 
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carrying  out  Grant's  commands  for  the  destruction 
of  crops  and  mills,  and  on  that  day  he  reported: 
"The  rebels  have  given  up  the  Valley,  excepting 
Waynesboro',  which  has  been  occupied  by  them 
since  our  cavalry  was  there."  The  general -in- 
chief  was  now  extremely  anxious  that  Sheridan 
should  strike  the  railroads  east  of  the  mountains, 
by  which  important  supplies  were  still  conveyed 
to  Richmond.  As  early  as  the  26th  of  September, 
he  said  :  "  If  you  can  possibly  subsist  your  army 
at  the  front  for  a  few  days  more,  do  it,  and  make 
a  great  effort  to  destroy  the  roads  about  Charlottes- 
ville,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge."  Sheridan,  however, 
was  opposed  to  this  movement,  and  replied  at  once  : 
"  The  difficulty  'of  transporting  this  army  through 
the  mountain  passes  on  to  the  railroad  at  Char- 
lottesville  is  such  that  I  regard  it  as  impracticable 
with  my  present  means  of  transportation.  ...  I 
think  that  the  best  policy  will  be  to  let  the  burn- 
ing of  the  crops  of  the  Valley  be  the  end  of  this 
campaign,  and  let  some  of  this  army  go  somewhere 
else." 

It  is  not  every  general  who,  after  a  successful 
campaign,  recommends  his  own  command  to  be 
reduced  and  his  troops  distributed;  but  Sheridan 
always  cared  more  for  his  cause  than  for  his  own 
interest  or  importance.  He  was  now  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  wrote  the  same  day  to  Halleck :  "I 
strongly  recommend  General  Grant  to  terminate 
this  campaign  by  the  destruction  of  the  crops  in  the 
Valley  and  the  means  of  planting,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  to  his  army  at 
Richmond.  .  .  There  is  now  no  objective  point 
but  Lynchburg,  and  it  cannot  be  invested  on  the 
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line  of  this  valley,  and  the  investing  army  supplied. 
.  .  With  Crook's  force  the  Valley  can  be  held." 
To  this  Grant  replied  on  the  3rd  of  October ; 
"  You  can  take  up  such  position  in  the  Valley  as 
you  think  can  and  ought  to  be  held,  and  send  all  the 
force  not  required  for  this  immediately  here."  This, 
it  has  been  seen,  was  always  his  policy.  He  dis- 
liked to  overrule  the  judgment  of  a  distant  sub- 
ordinate ;  if  he  distrusted  a  general,  he  preferred 
to  remove  him ;  but  in  Sheridan  he  now  placed 
almost  implicit  confidence. 

He  still,  however,  omitted  no  precaution  which, 
as  general-in-chief,  it  was  his  duty  to  employ,  and 
carefully  considered  the  supplies  and  communications 
of  his  lieutenant  in  the  Valley.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  he  said  to  Halleck  :  "  I  think  the  rail- 
road towards  Sheridan  should  be  put  in  order  as 
far  as  protection  can  be  furnished  for  it.  .  .  I  would 
like  Sheridan  to  decide  which  road  should  be 
opened  ; "  and  on  the  same  day  he  ordered  :  "  Now 
that  Sheridan  has  pushed  so  far  up  the  Valley, 
General  Augur  should  send,  if  it  is  possible,  a  force 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  out  by  Culpeper,  with  scouts, 
as  far  as  they  can  go,  to  watch  if  any  troops  move 
north  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  get 
in  upon  Sheridan's  rear." 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  watching  the  effect 
which  events  in  the  Valley  might  have  on  the  devices 
and  movements  of  Lee.  On  the  1st  of  October,  he 
said  to  Butler  :.  "The  strong  works  about  Chapin's 
Farm  should  be  held  or  levelled.  Sheridan,  for 
want  of  supplies,  if  there  should  be  no  other  reason, 
will  be  forced  to  fall  back.  The  enemy  may  take 
advantage  of  such  an  occurrence  to  bring  the  rem- 
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nants  of  Early's  force  here,  relying  upon  his  ability 
to  get  it  back  to  the  Valley  before  Sheridan  could 
fit  up  and  return.  In  such  case  he  would  fall  upon 
either  flank  as  now  exposed,  and  inflict  great 
damage."  Again,  on  the  3rd,  he  said  :  "  A  despatch 
is  just  received  from  Sheridan  up  to  the  1st  instant. 
The  enemy  have  entirely  left  his  front  and  gone  to 
Charlotte sville  or  Gordonsville.*  He  cannot  reach 
them  there,  so  that  we  may  now  confidently  expect 
the  return  here  of  at  least  Kershaw's  division  and 
Rosser's  cavalry-.  It  will  require  very  close  watching 
to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the  reinforcement." 
Thus,  Early's  manoeuvres  furnished  a  reason  for 
levelling  or  holding  the  forts  on  the  James ;  so  com- 
pletely was  the  campaign  in  the  Valley  a  part  of 
the  operations  against  Bichmond. 

But  Lee  could  not  yet  make  up  his  mind  to 
Abandon  the  important  region  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Early  had  not  absolutely  crossed  the 
mountains,  but  only  fled  to  their  western  base,  and 
after  his  defeats  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill, 
Kershaw  and  Fitz-Lee  were  ordered  to  return  to 
him.  Kershaw  had  already  reached  Culpeper  on 
his  way  to  Richmond,  but  on  the  receipt  of  these 
orders,  he  re-crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Swift's  Gap, 
and  came  up  with  the  beaten  army  on  the  25th  of 
September,  at  Brown's  Gap,  where  Lomax  and  Fitz- 
Lee  had  arrived  the  day  before.  Rosser's  brigade 

*  "  Early  was  driven  out  of  the  Valley,  and  only  saved  himself 
by  getting  through  Brown's  Gap  in  the  night,  and  has  probably 
taken  position  at  Charlottes ville,  and  will  probably  fortify,  hold- 
ing Waynesboro'  and  Rockfish  Gap." — Sheridan  to  Halleck,  Oct.  1. 
This  information  afterwards  proved  incorrect,  but  it  was  the 
foundation  for  the  despatch  quoted  in  the  text. 
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of  cavalry  had  also  been  sent  from  Lee's  army,  and 
reported  to  Early  on  the  5th  of  October;  troops 
were  ordered  from  Breckenridge,  at  this  time 
in  South- West  Virginia;  while  all  the  reserves 
in  the  Valley  were  embodied  and  placed  under 
Early 's  command.  Altogether  these  reinforce- 
ments amounted  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men,* 
and  Early,  now  finding  himself  stronger  than  he 
had  been  at  Winchester,  determined  to  attack  the 
national  forces  in  position  at  Harrisonburg. 

But  on  the  6th  of  October,  Sheridan  began  his 
retrograde  movement,  stretching  the  cavalry  across 
the  Valley  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  eastern 

*  "  The  arrival  of  Kershaw  will  add  greatly  to  your  strength. 
.  .  All  the  r<»serves  in  the  Valley  have  been  ordered  to  you.  Breck- 
enridge  will  join  you,  or  co-operate,  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
with  all  his  force.  Rosser  left  this  morning  for  Burksville  .  .  where 
he  will  shape  his  force  as  you  direct." — Lee  to  JEarly,  Sept.  27. 
Early  also  admits  the  arrival  of  Fitz-Lee  and  Lomax's  cavalry. 
He  states  in  his  Memoir  that  Rosser's  brigade  did  not  exceed  600 
mounted  men  for  duty,  and  that  Kershaw's  division  numbered 
2,700  '}  he  gives  no  estimate  of  Fitz-Lee  or  Lomax's  strength,  and 
says  not  a  word  of  Breckenridge  or  the  reserves ;  but  declares 
that  "  these  reinforcements  about  made  up  my  losses  at  Winchester 
and  Fisher's  Hill." 

The  returns,  however,  tell  a  different  tale.  The  latest  from 
these  commands,  prior  to  Sept.  27,  were  as  follows  : — 

July  10  Fitz-Lee  1,706  effective. 

Aug.  31   Kershaw 3,445        „ 

Sept.  10  Lomax     3,568        „ 

Breckenridge  succeeded  late  in  September  to  the  command  in 
South- West  Virginia,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  Echols,  his 
predecessor,  reported  3,904  effective  men.  I  can  find  no  return 
of  Rosser's  force,  n6r  of  the  reserves  ;  but  Grant  telegraphed  to 
Halleck,  Sept.  30:  "Rosser's  brigade  of  cavalry  has  gone  to 
Early.  The  brigade  numbered  1,400  men." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  rebels  never  include  the 
88 
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slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  directions  to  burn  all 
forage  and  drive  off  all  stock,  as  they  moved  to  the 
rear.  This  was  in  compliance  with  Grant's  orders 
to  "  leave  nothing  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army  on 
any  ground  abandoned  to  the  enemy."  "  The  most 
positive  orders  were  given,  however,  not  to  burn 
dwellings."  Early  followed  at  a  respectful  distance, 
but  on  the  8th,  his  cavalry  under  Rosser,  came  up 
with  Sheridan  near  Woodstock,  and  harassed  Ous- 
ter's division  as  far  as  Tom's  Brook,  three  or  four 
miles  south  of  Fisher's  Hill.  That  night  Torbert, 
in  command  of  the  national  horse,  was  ordered  to 
engage  the  rebel  cavalry  at  daybreak,  and  notified 

reserves  ill  any  statement  of  their  strength,  although  these  were 
always  put  into  battle,  and  fought  as  well  as  any.  Early  speaks, 
page  97  of  his  Memoir,  of  two  companies  of  reserves,  coming 
from  different  points,  one  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
covering  Kockfish  Gap  against  Sheridan's  cavalry ;  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  such  troops  should  not  be  included  in  an  estimate  of 
his  force. 

In  the  same  way,  in  computing  Lee's  numbers,  the  rebels  and 
their  friends  never  reckon  the  troops,  5,000  to  7,000,  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  nor  the  local  reserves,  who  were  put  into  the  trenches 
in  every  battle.  Yet  from  these  two  sources  alone  Lee  had 
always  an  addition  to  his  fighting  force  of  10,000  soldiers.  The 
endeavors  of  the  rebels  since  the  war  to  belittle  the  strength  of 
their  armies  are  as  ingenious  as  their  strategy  was  in  the  field,  but 
hardly  so  creditable. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  an  order  was  published  by  the  rebel 
government,  revoking  all  details  from  the  army  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five.  "If  this  be  rigidly  enforced, 
it  will  add  many  thousands  to  the  army.  It  is  said  there  are 
8,000  details  in  the  military  bureaux  of  this  state." — Rebel  War 
Clerk's  Diary.  "  From  General  Early 's  army  we  learn  that  the 
detailed  men  and  reserves  are  joining  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  general  asJcs  1,000  muskets."— October  l^.—Ibid.,  Yol.  II., 
p.  310. 
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that  the  infantry  would  halt  until  after  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  9th,  the 
heads  of  the  opposing  columns  came  in  contact,  and 
after  a  short  but  severe  engagement,  the  rebels  were 
completely  routed,  losing  eleven  guns,  together  with 
caissons,  battery  forges,  head-quarters'  wagons,  and 
everything  else  that  was  carried  on  wheels.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty  prisoners  were  captured.  Sheri- 
dan's casualties  did  not  exceed  sixty.  He  reported 
the  battle  in  his  usual  vigorous  style  :  "  The  enemy, 
after  being  charged  by  our  gallant  cavalry,  were 
broken,  and  ran ;  they  were  followed  by  our  men  on 
the  jump  twenty-six  miles,  through  Mount  Jackson, 
and  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  I 
deemed  it  best  to  make  this  delay  of  one  day  here 
to  settle  this  new  cavalry  general."  The  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery  taken  this  day  made  thirty-six 
cannon  captured  in  the  Yalley  since  the  19th  of 
September.  Some  of  it  was  new  and  had  never 
been  used  before.  It  had  evidently  just  arrived 
from  Richmond,  as  the  rebels  said,  "  for  General 
Sheridan,  care  of  General  Early." 

The  unlucky  commander  reported  his  new  defeat 
in  an  agony  of  shame.  "  God  knows  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  avert  the  disasters  which  have 
befallen  this  command,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
enemy's  cavalry  is  so  much  superior  to  ours  both  in 
numbers  and  equipment,  and  the  country  is  so 
favorable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  ours  to  compete  with  his."  Lomax's 
"  command  is  and  has  been  demoralized  all  the  time. 
It  would  be  better  if  they  could  all  be  put  into  the 
infantry,  but  if  that  were  tried,  I  am  afraid  they 
would  all  run  off.  .  .  Sheridan  has  laid  waste  nearly 
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all  of  Rockingham  and  Stienandoah,  and  I  shall 
have  to  rely  on  Augusta  for  my  supplies,  and 
they  are  not  abundant  here.  Sheridan's  purpose 
under  Grant's  orders  has  been  to  render  the 
Valley  untenable  by  our  troops,  by  destroying 
the  supplies.  .  .  What  shall  I  do  if  he  sends 
reinforcements  to  Grant,  or  remains  in  the  lower 
Valley  V 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  national  army  re- 
sumed its  march,  the  main  body  crossing  to  the 
north  side  of  Cedar  Creek,  while  the  Sixth  corps 
moved  as  far  as  Front  Royal,  on  its  way  to  rejoin 
Meade  ;  but  after  his  third  defeat,  Early  did  not 
venture  further  down  the  Valley  until  the  12th. 
On  that  day  he  heard  that  Sheridan  was  preparing 
to  send  part  of  his  troops  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  accordingly  the  rebel  command  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Fisher's  Hill.  In  consequence 
of  this  movement,  however,  the  Sixth  corps  was  at 
once  recalled,  to  await  the  development  of  Early 's 
new  intention. 

Grant  meanwhile,  though  deferring  to  the  opinion 
of  Sheridan,  so  far  as  to  direct  the  return  of  the 
Sixth  corps  to  Meade,  had  not  abandoned  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the 
railroads  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  On  the  llth 
of  October,  he  said  to  Halleck :  "  After  sending 
the  Sixth  corps  and  one  division  of  cavalry  here, 
I  think  Sheridan  should  keep  up  as  advanced 
a  position  as  possible  towards  the  Virginia  Central 
road,  and  be  prepared  to  advance  on  to  that  road 
at  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville  at  any  time 
the  enemy  weakens  himself  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
it.  The  cutting  of  that  road  and  of  the  canal  would 
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be  of  vast  importance  to  us."  This  despatch  he 
directed  should  be  sent  to  Sheridan  ;  but  Halleck 
added  to  the  order  and  otherwise  modified  it  in 
transmission.  "  Lieutenant- General  Grant  wishes  a 
position  taken  far  enough  south  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  further  operations  upon  Gordonsville  and  Char- 
lottesville.  It  must  be  strongly  fortified  and  pro- 
visioned. Some  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas 
Gap  would  seem  best  suited  for  all  purposes. 
Colonel  Alexander,  of  the  engineers,  will  be  sent 
to  consult  with  you."  Grant  had  said  nothing  about 
fortifying,  or  provisioning,  or  about  Manassas  Gap, 
or  consulting  with  engineers.  He  left  all  these 
details  entirely  to  Sheridan,  in  whose  independent 
judgment  Halleck  even  yet  appeared  to  have  but 
little  confidence. 

Sheridan  still  objected  to  the  plan  as  it  was 
proposed  to  him ;  and  on  the  14th,  Grant  tele- 
graphed :  "  What  I  want  is  for  you  to  threaten  the 
Virginia  Central  railroad  and  canal  in  the  manner 
your  judgment  tells  you  is  best,  holding  yourself 
ready  to  advance,  if  the  enemy  draw  off  their  forces. 
If  you  make  the  enemy  hold  a  force  equal  to  your 
own  for  the  protection  of  those  thoroughfares,  it 
will  accomplish  nearly  as  much  as  their  destruction. 
If  you  cannot  do  this,  then  the  next  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  send  here  all  the  force  you  can.  I  deem  a 
good  cavalry  force  necessary  for  your  offensive,  as  well 
as  defensive  operations.  You  need  not  therefore 
send  here  more  than  one  division  of  cavalry."  On 
the  13th  of  October,  Sheridan  was  summoned  to 
Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  tele- 
graphed direct  :  "  If  you  can  come  here,  a  consult- 
ation on  several  points  is  extremely  desirable. 
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I  propose  to  visit  General  Grant,  and  would  like 
to  see  you  first." 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  accordingly,  She- 
ridan set  out  for  the  capital.  There  seemed  no 
prospect  of  an  immediate  movement  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  entire  cavalry  force  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Front  Royal ;  for,  like  a  good  soldier,  he 
intended  to  push  Torbert  through  Chester  Gap 
as  far  as  Charlottes ville,  in  accordance  with  Grant's 
views,  although  he  disagreed  with  them.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th,  he  arrived  at  Front  Royal,  but 
there  received  a  despatch  from  Wright,  who  had 
been  left  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  command  of  the  army. 
A  message  to  Early  had  been  intercepted ;  it 
was  in  these  words  :  "  Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as 
my  forces  join  you,  and  we  will  crush  Sheridan. 
— LONGSTREET."  This  information  was  contrary 
to  any  possessed  by  either  Grant  or  Sheridan. 
Longstreet  was  believed  to  be  at  Richmond,  and 
no  rebel  force  existed  either  in  or  near  the  Valley, 
except  that  which  Early  himself  commanded.  The 
despatch  had  been  taken  from  a  rebel  signal 
station,  and  was  probably  incorrectly  rendered ; 
but  it  served  to  warn  Sheridan,  who  at  once 
abandoned  the  cavalry  raid,  and  ordered  Torbert 
to  return  to  Wright  at  Cedar  Creek. 

This  was  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  October. 
Wright  had  announced  :  "  If  the  enemy  should  be 
strongly  reinforced  in  cavalry,  he  might,  by 
turning  our  right,  give  us  a.  great  deal  of 
trouble.  I  shall  hold  on  here  until  the  enemy's 
movements  are  developed,  and  shall  only  fear 
an  attack  on  my  right,  which  I  shall  make 
every  preparation  for  guarding  against  and  re- 
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sisting."  To  this  Sheridan  replied  from  Front 
Royal :  "  The  cavalry  is  all  ordered  back  to  you ; 
make  your  position  strong.  If  Longstreet's  despatch 
is  true,  he  is  under  the  impression  that  we  have 
largely  detached.  .  .  Close  in  on  General  Powell, 
who  will  be  at  this  point.  If  the  enemy  should 
make  an  advance,  I  know  you  will  defeat  him. 
Look  well  to  your  ground,  and  be  well  prepared." 
He  then  went  on  to  Washington.  Grant  mean- 
while had  been  notified  of  the  intercepted  despatch, 
and  telegraphed  at  once  to  Halleck  :  "  Sheridan 
should  follow  and  break  up  Longstreet's  force,  if 
he  can,  and  either  employ  all  the  force  the  enemy 
now  have  in  the  Valley,  or  send  his  surplus  forces 
here." 

Early  was  indeed  preparing  for  a  supreme  effort 
to  crush  Sheridan.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  determination  and  the  spirit  of  the  commander 
who,  after  the  succession  of  disasters  which  had 
broken  his  army,  could  so  soon  attempt  an  offensive 
movement  against  a  victorious  enemy.  But  what- 
ever his  faults,  Early  was  morally  as  well  as 
physically  brave.  He  had  now,  however,  been 
heavily  reinforced ;  his  army  was  as  large  as 
before  the  battle  of  Winchester,  while  Sheridan's 
command  had  not  been  increased.  Early  knew 
besides  that  great  dissatisfaction  existed  both  in 
the  army  and  out  of  it,  because  of  his  reverses; 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  had  peremptorily  urged 
that  he  should  be  relieved,  and  although  Lee  had 
generously  supported  his  subordinate,  he  had 
nevertheless  written  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
stimulate  the  unfortunate  commander.  "Every 
one  should  exert  all  his  energies  and  strength  to 
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meet  the  emergency.  One  victory  will  put  all 
things  right.  You  must  do  all  in  your  power  to 
invigorate  your  army.  Manoeuvre  so,  if  you  can, 
as  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  till  you  can  strike 
him  with  all  your  strength.  .  .  You  must  use  the 
resources  you  have  so  as  to  gain  success.  The 
enemy  must  be  defeated,  and  I  rely  upon  you  to 
do  it."  Spurred  on  thus  by  every  motive,  personal 
and  military,  by  ambition,  hope,  revenge,  and  des- 
peration, as  well  as  by  unflinching  loyalty  to  his 
cause,  Early  made  one  more  effort  to  overthrow 
his  redoubtable  antagonist.  He  had,  besides,  the 
very  practical  incentive  of  utter  lack  of  supplies. 
"  I  was  now,"  he  says,  "  compelled  to  move  back  for 
want  of  provisions  and  forage,  or  attack  the  enemy 
in  his  position  with  the  hope  of  driving  him  from  it, 
and  I  determined  to  attack." 

Cedar  Creek  empties  into  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  river  about  two  miles  east  of  Stras- 
burg.  At  this  point  the  creek  runs  nearly  south  and 
the  river  east,  but  in  both  streams  there  are  many 
windings.  The  national  army  lay  entrenched  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  creek  and  north  of  the 
Fork,  with  its  left  about  a  mile  from  the  junction,— 
an  exceedingly  strong  position.  The  rebels  were 
encamped  at  Fisher's  Hill,  five  miles  away.  On 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  October,  Early  sent  Rosser 
with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  infantry 
mounted  behind  the  horsemen,  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  national  right.  The  position,  however, 
was  found  well  guarded,  for  it  was  here  that  Wright 
apprehended  an  attack ;  *  and  Early  accordingly 

*  See  page  90. 
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turned  Ms  attention  to  the  opposite  flank,  where 
Sheridan  had  directed  Wright  to  close  in  on 
Powell.  But  Powell  was  at  the  junction  of  the 
South  Fork  with  the  Shenandoah  river,  seven  miles 
at  least  from  the  left  of  the  national  command. 
Early  had  a  signal  station  on  Masanutten  mountain 
from  which  he  ascertained  exactly  the  situation 
of  the  national  camps.  The  cavalry  was  on  the 
right,  Crook  had  the  left,  while  the  Sixth  and 
Nineteenth  corps,  under  Getty  and  Emory,  lay  be- 
tween. To  turn  the  left  of  "Wright's  command  the 
rebels  must  first  cross  the  North  Fork  near  Fisher's 
Hill,  then  move  by  a  rugged  pathway  between  the 
base  of  the  mountain  and  the  stream,  and  finally 
re-cross  the  river  at  a  ford  below  the  mouth  of  Cedar 
Creek.  The  road  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was 
impracticable  for  artillery  ;  but  Torbert's  cavalry 
was  massed  on  the  opposite  flank,  and  Rosser's 
reconnoissance  had  attracted  attention  to  that 
quarter,  so  that  it  was  closely  picketed.  Early, 
therefore,  determined  to  attack  the  national  left. 

Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  sent  three  divisions  of  infantry  across  the 
North  Fork  and  around  the  mountain,  under  com- 
mand of  Gordon,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  rebel 
generals;  while  with  Kershaw  and  Wharton  he 
himself  marched  direct  through  Strasburg.  The  plan 
was  for  Gordon  to  move  around  in  the  national  rear, 
Kershaw  ta  attack  the  left  flank,  and  Wharton  to 
advance  in  front  with  the  artillery,  which  would  open 
on  Wright  as  soon  as  he  turned  upon  Gordon  and 
Kershaw.  Rosser  was  sent  to  the  national  right, 
to  occupy  the  cavalry,  and  Lomax  (who  had  been 
pushed  down  the  Luray  Valley)  was  ordered  to 
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pass  by  Front  Royal,  cross  the  Shenandoah  river, 
and  seize  the  road  to  Winchester,  in  the  rear  of  the 
national  army.  It  was  one  of  the  best  concerted 
schemes  of  the  war. 

Soon  after  dark  the  rebels  moved  silently  from 
Strasburg  and  Fisher's  Hill.  Favored  by  night  and 
a  heavy  fog,  Gordon  crossed  the  river,  crept  unob- 
served under  the  guns  of  Crook,  re -crossed  the  North 
Fork  at  Bowman's  ford,  and  before  daybreak  had 
struck  the  rear  of  Wright's  command.  Kershaw's 
attack  on  the  national  left  was  simultaneous,  and  the 
outposts  were  driven  in,  the  camps  invaded,  the 
position  was  turned.  This  was  followed  by  a  direct 
attack  along  the  entire  front,  and  the  whole  national 
left  was  driven  back  in  confusion.  Eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon  were  captured,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  prisoners;  a  very  large  part  of  the 
infantry  not  preserving  even  a  company  organi- 
zation. The  Sixth  corps  on  the  right,  however, 
had  not  been  surprised  ;  the  firing  on  the  left  gave 
it  warning,  and  there  was  time  for  Getty  *  to  form 
and  move  out  of  camp  to  a  ridge  west  of  the  main 
road,  where  considerable  resistance  was  offered. 
But  the  rebel  artillery  was  now  brought  up  and 
opened  fire,  and  Getty  fell  back  to  the  north  of 
Middletown,  where  he  again  made  a  stand.  Custer 
and  Merritt  were  at  this  time  transferred  to  the 
left  of  the  line,  to  protect  the  road  to  Winchester, 
which  Lomax  had  not  seized ;  and  a  general  retreat 
was  ordered.  The  condition  of  the  troops  was  still 
deplorable,  and  the  whole  army  fell  back  to  a  point 
six  or  seven  miles  in  rear  of  its  first  position  in  the 
morning. 

*  Ricketts    commanded   the    Sixth   corps   at    daybreak,  but  was 
wounded  early  in  the  battle,  when  Getty  took  his  place. 
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Sheridan  had  arrived  at  Washington  on  the 
17th,  and  at  noon  the  next  day  he  set  out  to  return. 
On  the  18th,  he  slept  at  Winchester,  twenty  miles 
from  his  command.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  19th, 
an  officer  on  picket  reported  artillery  firing,  but  a 
reconnoissance  had  been  ordered  for  that  morning, 
and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  news.  At  nine 
o'clock  Sheridan  rode  out  of  Winchester,  still  un- 
conscious of  the  danger  of  his  army.  But  the 
sounds  of  heavy  battle  soon  became  unmistakable  ; 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  town  the  head  of  the  fugi- 
tives came  in  sight,  trains  and  men,  with  appalling 
rapidity.  He  immediately  gave  directions  to  halt 
and  park  the  trains,  and  ordered  the  brigade  at 
Winchester  to  stretch  across  the  country  and  stop 
all  stragglers.  Then,  with  an  escort  of  twenty  men, 
he  pushed  to  the  front,  leaving  his  staff  to  do  what 
they  could  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives.  His 
presence  had  an  electrical  effect.  He  rode  hot 
haste,  like  a  courier,  swinging  his  hat,  and  shouting 
as  he  passed  :  "  Face  the  other  way,  boys  !  we  are 
going  back.  Face  the  other  way  ! "  and  hundreds 
of  the  men  turned  at  once  and  followed  him  with 
cheers. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  he  reached  the  front, 
where  he  found  Merritt  and  Ouster's  cavalry  under 
Torbert,  and  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth  corps 
opposing  the  enemy.  He  at  once  determined  to 
fight  on  Getty's  line,  transferring  Custer  to  the 
right  again,  and  bringing  up  the  remaining  divisions 
of  the  Sixth  corps,  which  were  two  miles  to  the 
right  and  rear.  The  Nineteenth  corps,  still  further 
to  the  right  and  rear,  was  also  ordered  up  in  line. 
At  first  he  sent  staff  officers  to  hasten  these  troops, 
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but  soon,  convinced  that  another  attack  was  immi- 
nent, he  went  back  in  person  to  urge  them  on.  And 
now  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  man  told  in  a 
wonderful  way  upon  the  scattered  soldiers.  He 
was  in  full  major-general's  uniform,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  black  horse,  man  and  beast  covered  with 
dust  and  foam  ;  and  rising  in  his  stirrups,  waving 
his  hat  and  his  sword  by  turns,  he  called  out  again 
and  again :  "  If  I  had  been  here,  this  never  would 
have  happened.  We  are  going  back.  Face  the 
other  way,  boys  !  Face  the  other  way  !  "  The  fugi- 
tives recognized  their  general,  stopped  at  once,  and 
took  up  the  cry  :  "  Face  the  other  way!"  It  passed 
rapidly  along  from  one  to  another,  swelling  and 
rolling,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea ;  the  men  returned  in 
crowds,  falling  into  ranks  as  they  came,  and  the 
discomfited  mob  was  converted  again  into  a  line  of 
soldiers.  With  that  wonderful  instinct  which  comes 
upon  men  in  battle,  they  knew  that  they  were  being 
led  to  victory. 

Wright  now  returned  to  his  corps,  Getty  to  his 
division,  and  Sheridan  was  in  command.  A  com- 
pact line  of  battle  was  formed,  and  a  breastwork  of 
rails  and  logs  thrown  up,  just  in  time.  Sheridan 
could  see  the  rebel  columns  moving  to  the  attack, 
but  his  army  was  prepared.  The  assault  fell  princi- 
pally on  the  Nineteenth  corps,  which  had  lost  eleven 
guns  earlier  in  the  day,  but  now  repulsed  the  enemy 
handsomely.  This  was  about  one  o'clock. 

The  rebels  had  made  their  last  effort,  and  ex- 
hausted themselves.  Gordon,  Kershaw,  and  Eosser 
all  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  advance.  The 
national  cavalry  threatened  their  left,  and  where 
they  expected  a  broken  and  disordered  mass  in  front, 
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they  found  a  steady  line  of  infantry.  Early's  men, 
too,  had  suffered  the  demoralization  which  often 
follows  victory.  Their  success  had  been  so  abso- 
lute, and  happening  after  so  many  defeats,  was 
so  intoxicating,  that  the  troops  became  uncontrol- 
lable. The  destitute  soldiers  stopped  in  the  captured 
camps  for  plunder,  even  the  officers  participating, 
and  Early  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  attempt  a 
further  advance.  He  determined  to  hold  the  ground 
he  had  gained,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  captured 
guns  and  other  property. 

But  Sheridan  had  different  views.  The  strength 
of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  was  still  rapidly 
augmenting,  as  the  men  returned  who  had  gone  to 
the  rear  early  in  the  day.  Even  those  who  had 
reached  Newtown,  ten  miles  away,  came  back  to 
fight,  and  such  is  the  strange  inconsistency  of  human 
nature,  many  of  those  who  fled  panting  and  panic- 
stricken  in  the  morning  had  covered  themselves 
with  the  glory  of  heroes  long  before  night.  At 
about  three  P.M.,  the  national  army  advanced;  a  left 
half  wheel  of  the  whole  line  was  made,  a  division 
of  cavalry  turning  each  flank  of  the  enemy,  Ouster  on 
the  right.  The  attack  was  brilliantly  made,  but  the 
enemy  was  protected  by  rail  breastworks,  and  at 
some  points  by  stone  fences,  and  the  resistance  was 
determined.  The  rebel  line  of  battle  also  over- 
lapped the  right  of  Sheridan's,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  disaster  ;  but  a  turning  movement  of 
Early  was  checked  by  a  counter-charge,  led  by 
Sheridan  himself,  upon  the  re-entering  angle  formed 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  flanking  party  was  cut  off. 
Gordon's  division,  on  Early's  left,  first  broke,  then 
Kershaw,  and  finally  Eamseur.  An  attempt  was 
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made  to  rally  them,  and  with  the  help  of  artil- 
lery, the  national  advance  was  checked  for  a 
while ;  but  Sheridan  soon  pushed  on,  and  the 
rebel  left  again  gave  way.  Upon  this  the  panic 
spread,  when  Early  gave  a  general  order  to  retreat, 
and  the  whole  command  fell  back  in  the  greatest 
confusion. 

At  this  stage  of  the  battle  Ouster  was  ordered 
to  charge  with  his  entire  division.  Simultaneously 
with  his  charge,  a  combined  movement  of  the  whole 
line  drove  the  enemy  to  the  creek,  where,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  crossing,  the  retreat  became  a  rout. 
The  rebel  officers  found  it  impossible  to  rally  their 
troops ;  the  men  would  not  listen  to  entreaties, 
threats,  or  appeals  of  any  sort.  A  terror  of  the 
national  cavalry  had  seized  them,  and  there  was  no 
holding  them  back.  The  captured  guns  had  already 
been  carried  across  Cedar  Creek,  and  Early  had 
also  succeeded  in  passing  his  own  artillery;  but 
Custer  now  found  a  ford  west  of  the  road,  and 
Devin,  with  a  brigade  of  Merritt's  cavalry,  another 
to  the  east ;  each  made  the  crossing  just  after  dark, 
and  dashing  across  the  creek,  they  got  among  the 
wagons  and  artillery ;  then,  passing  through  Early's 
men  to  the  southern  side  of  Strasburg,  they  tore  up 
the  bridge  over  the  North  Fork,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  greatest  part  of  the  guns  and 
a  number  of  ordnance  and  medical  wagons  and 
ambulances.  The  rebel  soldiers  were  scattered  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  rout  was  as  thorough 
and  disgraceful  as  ever  happened  to  an  army. 
From  Cedar  Creek  to  Fisher's  Hill  the  road  was 
literally  blocked  with  wagons,  caissons,  ambulances, 
and  artillery. 
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After  the  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  to  rally 
his  men,  Early  went  in  person  to  Fisher's  Hill,  in 
the  hope  of  forming  them  in  the  trenches  ;  but  when 
that  position  was  reached,  the  only  organized  body 
left  was  the  column  of  national  prisoners  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  the  provost  guard  ;  and  Early  declared 
that  it  was  the  appearance  of  these  prisoners,  mov- 
ing in  a  body,  which  alone  arrested  the  progress  of 
Sheridan's  cavalry;  for  it  was  too  dark  to  discover 
what  they  really  were.     About  two  thousand  rebels 
made  their  way  to  the  mountains,  and  for  ten  miles 
the  line  of  retreat  was  covered  with  small  arms  and 
other   debris  thrown   away   by  the   flying  enemy. 
Night  alone  preserved  the  fragments  of  the  force 
from  absolute  annihilation.     Early  himself  escaped 
under   cover   of  darkness   to   Newmarket,    twenty 
miles  from  Cedar  Creek,  where  once  before,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  his  army  had  come  together,  by 
the  numerous  roads  converging  there.     From  this 
point,  on  the   20th,  he  announced  to  Lee  :  "  The 
enemy  is   not  pursuing,  and  I  will  rest  here   and 
organize  my  troops." 

Sheridan  took  possession  of  Strasburg  after  the 
battle ;  and  in  the  morning  he  proceeded  to  Fisher's 
Hill.  He  had  retaken  all  the  guns  lost  by  Wright, 
and  captured  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery  besides. 
Sixteen  hundred  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and 
three  hundred  wagons.  Early  reported  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  killed  and  wounded.  His  rein- 
forced command  was  now  in  a  worse  condition  than 
that  which  had  been  beaten  at  Winchester  and 
Fisher's  Hill 

The  unfortunate  commander  made  no  attempt 
at  the  time  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
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aster.  *  It  would,  he  knew,  have  been  in  vain.  One 
cannot  but  pity  the  general  obliged  to  pen  such  sen- 
tences as  these  :  "  The  victory  already  gained  was 
lost  by  the  subsequent  bad  conduct  of  the  troops.  .  . 
It  is  mortifying  to  me,  General,  to  have  to  make  these 
explanations  of  my  reverses ;  they  were  due  to  no 
want  of  effort  on  my  part,  though  it  may  be  that  I 
have  not  the  capacity  or  judgment  to  prevent  them 
.  .  I  know  that  I  shall  have  to  endure  censure  from 
those  who  do  not  understand  my  position  and  my 
difficulties,  but  I  am  still  willing  to  make  renewed 
efforts."  Then,  conscious  of  what  was  inevitable, 
he  suggested  his  own  dismissal.  "If  you  think, 
however,  that  the  interests  of  the  service  would 
be  promoted  by  a  change  of  commanders,  I  beg 
you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  making  the  change. 
The  interests  of  the  service  are  far  beyond  any 
personal  consideration ;  and  if  they  require  it,  I 

*  The  details  of  the  rebel  disaster,  given  in  the  text,  are  taken 
from  Early 's  letters  to  Lee  at  the  time,  the  contents  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  forgotten,  for  in  his  Memoir  he  denies  the 
completeness  of  the  defeat,  and  says  it  was  the  case  of  a  "  glorious 
victory  given  up  by  his  own  troops  after  they  had  won  it,"  "  from 
the  fact  that  the  men  undertook  to  judge  for  themselves  when  it 
was  proper  to  retire,"  which,  it  may  be  said,  beaten  troops  very 
generally  do.  He  also  scouts  the  idea  that  his  army  was 
"wrecked"  or  "fled  in  dismay  before  its  pursuers."  I  have 
therefore  inserted  his  letters  to  Lee,  in  full,  in  the  Appendix,  to 
correct  his  memory. 

One  of  his  later  statements,  however,  is  disproved  by  other 
documents,  doubtless  also  inaccessible  to  him  when  he  wrote.  He 
declares  in  the  Memoir  that  he  went  into  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek  with  8,500  muskets,  and  he  admits  a  loss  of  3,000  men, 
besides  stragglers ;  yet  on  the  31st  of  October,  twelve  days  after 
the  battle,  he  reported  officially  to  Richmond,  10,577  effective  in- 
fantry, having  received  no  reinforcements  in  the  meantime. 
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am  willing  to   surrender   my  command   into   other 
hands." 

This  battle  ended  the  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  valley.  The  rebels  made  no  further  attempt 
to  invade  the  North,  and  the  various  detachments  of 
Sheridan's  army  marched  whithersoever  they  wished, 
for  the  whole  country  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
James  was  practically  in  the  national  hands.  The 
instructions  of  Grant,  faithfully  carried  out,  to 
denude  the  Valley  of  forage  and  provisions  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  a 
large  force  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  Kershaw's 
division  was  therefore  returned  to  Lee,  and  Cosby 's 
cavalry  to  Brecken ridge  ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
an  entire  rebel  corps  was  transferred  to  Richmond, 
leaving  with  Early  only  one  division  of  infantry  and 
the  cavalry.  He  was  never  again  entrusted  with 
a  command  large  enough  to  occasion  any  anxiety 
to  his  opponents.  As  it  now  became  unnecessary  to 
retain  any  considerable  national  force  in  the  Valley, 
the  Sixth  corps  was  restored  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  shortly  afterwards  two  other  divisions 
of  infantry  were  withdrawn  from  the  Shenandoah.* 

*  In  all  the  important  battles  of  Sheridan's  campaign  Colonel 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterwards  nineteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lad  borne  an  honorable  part.  Entering  the  service 
early  in  1861,  as  major  of  the  23rd  Ohio  Volunteers,  he  was 
ordered  at  once  to  West  Virginia,  and  remained  there  till  the 
summer  of  1862,  when  his  command  was  transferred  to  the 
Potomac,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  In 
this  action  Hayes  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm.  He  was 
immediately  commended  for  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  received  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  which  had 
returned  to  West  Virginia.  He  served  under  Crook,-  in  the 
movement  against  the  Tennessee  railroad  in  the  spring  of  1864, 
and  led  a  brigade  with  marked  success  in  the  battle  of  Cloyd's 
89 
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Sheridan  had  assumed  command  at  Halltown, 
on  the  7th  of  August,  and  his  last  great  victory  in 
the  Valley  was  achieved  on  the  19th  of  October; 
so  that  in  less  than  eleven  weeks  he  had  accom- 
plished all  that  he  had  been  put  in  his  place  to 

Mountain.  Afterwards,  still  in  Crook's  command,  he  joined 
Hunter's  army  in  the  march  against  Lynchburg,  was  present  at 
the  operations  in  front  of  that  place,  and  covered  the  retreat  in 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  passage  of  the  Alleghanies. 

He  was  next  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  took  part  in  several  engagements  between  Early  and  Sheridan's 
troops,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Winchester.  In  that  important 
encounter,  he  had  the  right  of  Crook's  command,  and  it  was 
therefore  his  troops  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry, 
executed  the  turning  manoeuvre  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Here  he  displayed  higher  qualities  than  personal  gallantry.  At 
one  point  in  the  advance,  his  command  came  upon  a  deep  slough, 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  stretching  across  the  whole  front  of  his 
brigade.  Beyond  was  a  rebel  battery.  If  the  brigade  endeavored 
to  move  around  the  obstruction,  it  would  be  exposed  to  a  severe 
enfilading  fire  ;  while  if  discomfited,  the  line  of  advance  would  be 
broken  in  a  vital  part.  Hayes,  with  the  instinct  of  a  soldier, 
at  once  gave  the  word  "  Forward,"  and  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
swamp.  Horse  and  rider  plunged  at  first  nearly  out  of  sight,  but 
Hayes  struggled  on  till  the  beast  sank  hopelessly  into  the  mire. 
Then  dismounting,  he  waded  to  the  further  bank,  climbed  to  the 
top,  and  beckoned  with  his  cap  to  the  men  to  follow.  In  the 
attempt  to  obey  many  were  shot  or  drowned,  but  a  sufficient 
number  crossed  the  ditch  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  brigade  ;  and 
Hayes  still  leading,  they  climbed  the  bank  and  charged  the  battery. 
The  enemy  fled  in  great  disorder,  and  Hayes  re-formed  his  men 
and  resumed  the  advance.  The  passage  of  the  slough  was  at  the 
crisis  of  the  fight,  and  the  rebels  broke  on  every  side  in  confusion. 

At  Fisher's  Hill  he  led  a  division  in  the  turning  movement 
assigned  to  Crook's  command.  Clambering  up  the  steep  sides  of 
North  Mountain,  which  was  covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable 
entanglement  of  trees  and  underbrush,  the  division  gained,  un- 
perceived,  a  position  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  then  charged 
with  so  much  fury  that  the  rebels  hardly  attempted  to  resist,  but 
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perform.  He  had  utterly  routed  the  rebels  in 
three  pitched  battles,  besides  one  cavalry  engage- 
ment in  which  Torbert  commanded;  had  captured 
sixty  guns  in  the  open  field,  in  addition  to  the  twenty- 
fled  in  utter  rout  and  dismay.  Hayes  was  at  the  head  of  his 
column  throughout  this  brilliant  charge. 

A  month  later,  at  Cedar  Creek  he  was  again  engaged.  His 
command  was  in  reserve,  and  therefore  did  not  share  in  the 
disaster  of  the  main  line  at  daybreak;  but  when  the  broken 
regiments  at  the  front  were  swept  hurriedly  to  the  rear,  Hayes's 
division  flew  to  arms,  and  changing  front,  advanced  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  enemy  was  coming.  Successful  resistance, 
however,  was  impossible.  He  had  not  fifteen  hundred  effective 
men,  and  two  divisions  of  the  rebels  were  pouring  through  the 
woods  to  close  around  him  in  flank  and  rear.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  retreat  or  capture.  He  withdrew,  nevertheless, 
with  steadiness,  and  maintained  his  organization  unbroken  through- 
out the  battle,  leading  his  men  back  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  in 
face  of  the  enemy.  While  riding  at  full  speed,  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him  ;  he  was  flung  violently  out  of  the  saddle,  and  his  foot 
and  ankle  were  badly  wrenched  by  the  fall.  Stunned  and  bruised,  he 
lay  for  a  moment,  exposed  to  a  storm  of  bullets,  but  soon  recover- 
ing, sprang  to  his  feet,  and  limped  to  his  command. 

"  For  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  battles  of  Win- 
chester, Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek,"  Colonel  Hayes  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General  of  Volunteers;  he  was 
brevetted  Major-General  for  "  gallant  and  distinguished  services 
during  the  campaign  of  1864,  in  West  Virginia,  and  particularly 
in  the  battles  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek."  He  had  com- 
manded a  brigade  for  more  than  two  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
these  promotions  was  in  command  of  the  Kanawha  division.  In 
the  course  of  his  service  in  the  army,  he  was  four  times  wounded, 
and  had  four  horses  shot  under  him. 

That  he  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  soldiers  should  be  made  was 
shown  when  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  1864.  His  political 
friends  then  wrote  for  him  to  return  to  Ohio  and  make  the  canvass. 
But  Hayes  replied  :  "  Any  officer  fit  for  duty  who  at  this  crisis 
would  abandon  his  post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  ought 
to  be  scalped." 
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four  retaken  from  the  enemy  at  Cedar  Creek  ;*  the 
names  of  thirteen  thousand  prisoners  were  inscribed  in 
his  provost-marshal's  books,  and  among  his  records 
were  receipts  for  forty-nine  captured  battle  flags, 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  His  losses  in 
the  four  battles  were  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  killed,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty  wounded,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  missing ;  total,  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  four  times 
beaten  army  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
victorious  force,  or  about  nine  thousand  men.t  As 
Sheridan  captured  thirteen  thousand  more,  Early's 
actual  loss  must  have  been  twenty-two  thousand.^ 

*  Sixty  guns  were  captured  in  these  four  engagements  alone, 
but  between  the  1st  of  September  and  the  1st  of  January, 
Sheridan  took  101  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  enemy. 

f  During  the  entire  period  of  Sheridan's  command  in  the 
Valley  his  losses  were  1,938  killed,  11,893  wounded,  3,121 
missing;  total,  16,952.  Supposing  Early's  killed  and  wounded, 
for  the  same  time,  equal  to  those  of  his  conqueror,  the  rebels 
lost  under  that  commander,  after  August  7th,  13,800  men,  be- 
sides prisoners  and  stragglers.  Of  the  wounded  on  both  sides, 
probably  half  returned  to  the  ranks. 

J  Sheridan  captured  more  men  in  the  Valley  than  Early  says 
were  in  his  army.  To  account  for  this  singular  circumstance, 
Early  is  obliged  to  declare :  "  A  number  of  prisoners  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  who  did  not  belong  to  my  command,  [to  whom  did 
they  belong  ?]  such  as  cavalry  men  on  details  to  get  fresh  horses, 
soldiers  on  leave  of  absence,  conscripts  on  special  details,  citizens 
not  in  the  service  [that  is  to  say,  guerillas],  men  employed  in 
getting  supplies  for  the  Department,  and  stragglers  and  deserters 
from  other  commands."  Every  one  of  these  men  was  put  into 
the  ranks,  if  near  a  rebel  army  on  the  day  of  a  battle,  and  every 
one  captured  was  a  loss  to  Early's  fighting  force.  No  such  deduc- 
tions were  ever  made  by  him  in  calculating  the  national  numbers. 
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This  calculation  takes  no  account  of  stragglers, 
skulkers,  and  deserters,  who,  the  rebel  general 
himself  declares,  were  numerous,  and  who,  all  the 
showing  is,  abounded  in  every  part  of  the  Con- 
federacy at  this  period  of  the  war,  when  so  many 
were  disheartened  and  despairing.  If  this  was  the 
case  elsewhere,  it  must  have  been  particularly  so  in 
an  army  demoralized  to  the  extent  which  Early 
describes,*  and  which  had  so  lost  confidence  in  its 
leader,  that  Lee,  on  this  account,  was  compelled  to 
relieve  him  from  command. 

This  seems  a  proper  place  to  point  out  one  of  the  many  de- 
vices resorted  to  by  the  rebels  to  minimize  the  statement  of  their 
own  numbers.  Early,  and,  among  others,  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Lee's 
staff,  in  his  "  Four  Years  with  General  Lee,"  habitually  speak  of 
the  numbers  of  "  muskets "  available,  when  summing  up  the 
rebel  strength  at  any  particular  time.  They  thus  avoid  computing 
the  officers  (one  at  least  for  every  twenty  men),  as  well  as  the 
cavalry  and  the  artillery ;  but  when  the  national  force  is  stated, 
it  is  never  reduced  to  muskets;  officers,  cavalry,  artillerymen, 
details,  reserves,  and  all  are  counted,  and  the  aggregate  is 

compared  with  the  number  of  "  muskets"  said  to  be  engaged  on 

the  rebel  side. 

I    have   striven  to   avoid   a  similar   unfairness,  and    in  this 

history  the  same  rule  is   always  applied    to  both   armies.     The 

statement  of  numbers  is  that  of  the  effective  force,    taken  from 

the  official  returns  on  record  in  the  War  Department.     If  no  such 

returns  exist,  or  if  there  seems  cause  to  modify  them,  the  authority 

or  reason  for  a  different  statement  is  given. 

*  "  A  good  many  are  missing  as  stragglers,  and  a  number  of 

those  reported   missing   in  the  infantry  were  not   captured,  but 

are  stragglers  and  skulkers." — Early  to  Lee,  Oct.  9,   1864,  after 

Winchester. 

"Very   many   of    the   missing  in    the   infantry  took  to   the 

mountains;  a  number  of  them   have  since  come  in,  and  others 

are  still  out." — Idem,  after  Fisher's  Hill. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  men  threw  away  their  arms." — 

Idem. 
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Early  had  indeed  been  singularly  unsuccessful 
both  in  strategy  and  tactics,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  another  general  would  have  met  with 
better  fortune.  Sheridan  had  shown  himself  abun- 
dant in  resource,  instantaneous  in  acting  on  his 
resolves,  remorseless  in  following  up  a  victory  ;  and 
while  himself  sleepless  in  vigilance,  prompt  to  detect 
every  blunder  of  his  enemy.  But  beyond  these  traits, 
which  doubtless  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  his 
success,  he  had  displayed  a  rare  and  fine  intellectual 
ability.  In  each  of  his  three  great  battles  he  con- 
ceived and  executed  movements  remarkable  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  military  art.  A  left  half  wheel 
of  the  main  line,  in  combination  with  a  flank  turn- 
ing movement,  was  a  favorite  manoeuvre,  employed 
both  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill ;  it  is  one  that 
requires  the  clearest  judgment,  an  unerring  eye,  an 
instinctive  perception  of  the  situation,  and  a  certainty 
of  design  which,  united,  go  far  to  constitute  genius 
for  war.  He  also  exhibited  consummate  skill  in  com- 
bining great  cavalry  movements  with  the  evolutions 
of  the  entire  army  in  actual  battle.  Certainly,  by 
no  commander  on  either  side  during  the  war  was 
the  cavalry  arm  employed  with  more  signal  success 
at  opportune  moments  in  great  engagements,  and 
especially  in  a  way  in  which  infantry  could  not  have 
been  used  at  all.  At  Winchester,  it  was  this  com- 
bination of  massed  cavalry  with  infantry  at  a  critical 
juncture  which  decided  the  day,  and  the  approach 
of  Torbert's  force  that  sent  the  rebels  "whirling 
through  Winchester ; "  while  at  Cedar  Creek,  the 
charge  of  Ouster's  division  converted  the  rebel 
defeat  into  a  disastrous  rout.  These  movements, 
not  planned  in  advance,  but  inspired  by  the  circum- 
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stances  of  actual  battle,  and  executed  at  the  instant 
when  they  were  of  the  utmost  consequence,  evince 
that  innate  quality  of  a  great  commander  which  can 
neither  be  taught  nor  acquired ;  while  the  charge 
that  Sheridan  led  in  person  at  Cedar  Creek,  cuttino- 
off  a  large  flanking  party,  as  well  as  his  whole 
conduct  in  this  battle — the  magnetic  power  he  exer- 
cised over  the  fugitives,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  able  to  induce  a  beaten  army  to  return  and 
rout  its  victors — all  constitute  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  personal  influence  in  military 
history.  -As  Grant  telegraphed  to  the  government : 
"  Turning  what  bid  fair  to  be  disaster  into  glorious 
victory  stamps  Sheridan  what  I  have  always 
thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  generals." 

His  antagonist,  however,  had  not  been  alto- 
gether incompetent.  Early  was  skilful,  if  over 
cautious,  in  his  operations  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Valley,  and  although  he  accomplished  no  more 
positive  results,  he  nevertheless  prevented  Sheridan 
for  some  weeks  from  achieving  anything  of  import- 
ance. He  finally  blundered,  in  dispatching  two 
divisions  to  Martinsburg,  in  the  presence  of  a 
wary  opponent.  They  were  brought  rapidly  back, 
it  is  true,  when  the  danger  became  manifest ;  but 
the  mistake  undoubted^  contributed  to  his  disaster 
at  Winchester.  Early,  however,  was  always  quick 
to  return  upon  Sheridan's  steps,  when  that  com- 
mander made  a  retrograde  movement ;  he  was  rarely 
deficient  in  vigor,  and  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek  was  full  of  design  as  well  as  boldness  ;  but, 
judging  from  results,  he  must  have  lacked  clearness 
of  judgment  and  quickness  of  resource  in  the  turmoil 
of  battle  :  if  he  met  disaster,  it  was  irremediable ; 
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and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  control  his  troops 
in  an  emergency.  Again  and  again  he  tells 
of  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  restrain  or  rally  his 
broken  forces ;  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
the  wind.  Neither  officers  nor  men  responded. 
He  was  out  of  accord  with  his  army. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  his  superiors ;  and  after 
one  more  defeat,  of  no  great  consequence,  the  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  force  in  the  Valley  was  trans- 
ferred to  Echols.  "  I  have  reluctantly  arrived  at 
the  conclusion/' said  Lee,  "that  you  cannot  com- 
mand the  united  and  willing  co-operation  which 
is  so  essential  to  success.  Your  reverses  in  the 
Valley,  of  which  the  public  and  the  army  judge 
chiefly  by  results,  have,  I  fear,  impaired  your 
influence  both  with  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  which  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  attend  our  operations 
in  South- West  Virginia.  .  .  I  therefore  felt  con- 
strained to  endeavor  to  find  a  commander  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  develop  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  inspire  the  soldiers 
with  confidence."  Thus  the  military  career  of  Early 
ended  in  a  disgrace  inflicted,  not  by  his  enemies,  but 
by  his  friends.  To  the  brave  old  soldier  the  blows 
of  Sheridan  were  probably  no  harder  to  bear  than 
the  censures  of  Lee. 

The  rebels  and  their  apologists  have  never 
ceased  to  complain  of  the  policy,  inaugurated  by 
Grant,  and  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  by  Sheridan, 
of  destroying  the  resources  of  the  Valley.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  rebellion  an  opposite  course 
had  been  pursued.  The  war  was  strictly  confined  to 
the  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  national  soldiers 
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were  often  employed   in   guarding   rebel    property 
and   restoring  slaves  to   rebel  masters;    while  the 
national  granaries  were  opened  to  supply  the  famish- 
ing families  of  men  in  arms  against  their  government. 
It  was  hoped  by  such  leniency  to  induce  the  prodi- 
gals to  return.      But  the  hope  was  vain,  and  the 
leniency  misplaced  ;  the  rebels  accepted  every  prof- 
fered aid  or  alms,  and  remained  as  obdurate  as  ever.* 
The    obstinacy,    even  the   heroism   they   displayed 
made  harsher  measures  indispensable,  and  in  the  end 
contributed  to  their  completer  conquest.      Since  the 
population,  as  well  as  the  armies,  of  the  South  was 
united  in  rebellion,  the  population,   as  well  as  the 
armies,  must  undergo  whatever  was  necessary  for  its 
subjection.     A  change  thus  came  over  the  spirit  of 
the  North,    and  Grant  embodied  and   represented 
this  change.     He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
prive the   South  of  its  resources  as  well  as  of  its 
armies,  for  both  were  part  of  its  military  power.     It 
was  he  who  introduced  and  enforced  the  rule  that 
all  property  useful  to  the  enemy,  adding  to  their 
strength,  or  assisting  them  to   carry   on   the   war, 
should  be  destroyed.     This  rule,  laid  down  by  him, 
was  applied  with  equal  rigor  by  Sherman  at  the 
West,t  and  Sheridan  at  the  East ;  it  was  applauded 

*  "  We  have  tried  three  years  of  conciliation  and  kindness 
without  any  reciprocation ;  on  the  contrary,  those  thus  treated 
have  acted  as  spies  and  guerillas  in  our  rear  and  within  our 
lines." — Halleck  to  Sherman,  September  28,  1864. 

f  "  When  the  rich  planters  of  the  Oconee  and  Savannah  see 
their  fences  and  corn  and  hogs  vanish  before  their  eyes,  they  will 
have  something  more  than  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Yanks.  Even 
now  our  poor  mules  laugh  at  the  fine  corn-fields,  and  our  soldiers 
riot  on  chesnuts,  sweet  potatoes,  pigs,  chickens,  etc.  The  poor 
people  come  to  me  and  beg  us  for  their  lives,  but  my  customary 
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by  officers  and  soldiers  everywhere  in  the  field, 
endorsed  by  the  government,  and  in  the  end  approved 
by  all  who  wished  for  the  success  of  the  national 
cause. 

It  was  justified  alike  by  its  necessity,  by  its 
results,  and  by  the  course  of  the  rebels  themselves. 
Its  necessity  at  the  East  had  been  proven  by  the 
frequent  incursions  and  raids  of  the  enemy  into  and 
through  the  Shenandoah.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war  this  region  teemed  with  provisions  and 
forage  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  in  part  indebted  to  its  abundant 
supplies  for  his  easy  triumphs.*  In  1864,  Lee  in- 
formed the  rebel  government  that  one  object  of  the 
movement  against  Washington  was  to  secure  the 
crops  of  the  Valley ;  while  Early  boasted  that  his 
army  had  been  self-sustaining  throughout  the  entire 
campaign,  and  had  sent  large  quantities  of  beef  cattle 
to  Lee  besides.  His  soldiers  ground  as  well  as 
harvested  the  grain,  so  that  the  destruction  of  the 
mills  became  a  military  measure  of  the  first  necessity. 
"  It  is  desirable,"  said  Grant,  "  that  nothing  should 
be  left  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return.  .  ."  The  people 
should  be  informed  that  so  long  as  an  army  can 
subsist  among  them,  recurrences  of  these  raids  must 
be  expected,  and  we  are  determined  to  stop  them, 
at  all  hazards."  It  was  nevertheless  no  act  of  ven- 
geance, or  even  of  retaliation,  that  he  proposed.  He 
repeatedly  directed  that  dwellings  should  not  be 

answer  is :  '  Your  friends  have  broken  our  railroads  which 
supplied  us  bountifully,  and  you  cannot  suppose  our  soldiers  will 
suffer  when  there  is  abundance  within  reach.' " — Slwrman  to 
Halleck,  October  19,  3864. 

*  Early 's  Memoir,  page  118. 
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burned/""  and  if  the  inhabitants  could  convey  their 
stock  and  provisions  north  of  the  Potomac  he 
offered  no  objection  ;t  but  "so  long  as  the 'war 
lasts,"  he  said,  "they  must  be  prevented  from 
raising  another  crop." 

Sheridan  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter.  On 
the  1st  of  October,  he  wrote,  from  Harrisonburg : 
"  What  we  have  destroyed  and  can  destroy  in  this 
Valley  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  rebel 
government ;"  on  the  7th,  he  said,  from  Woodstock  : 
"  In  moving  back  to  this  point,  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Blue  Eidge  to  the  North  Mountain,  has 
been  made  untenable  for  a  rebel  army ; "  and  still 
later  :  "  I  will  continue  the  destruction  of  wheat, 
forage,  etc.,  down  to  Fisher's  Hill.  When  this  is 
completed,  the  Valley,  from  Winchester  up  to 

*  "  It  is  not  desirable  that  buildings  should  be  destroyed ;  they 
should  rather  be  protected." — Grant  to  Hunter,  August  5. 

"I  have  thought  on  your  despatch  relative  to  an  arrange- 
ment between  General  Lee  and  myself  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
cendiarism by  the  respective  armies.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  agreements  with  rebels  are  binding  upon  us,  but  are  not 
observed  by  them  longer  than  suits  their  convenience.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  publish  a  pro- 
hibitory order  against  burning  private  property,  except  where  it 
is  a  military  necessity,  or  in  retaliation  for  like  acts  by  the  enemy. 
Where  burning  is  done  in  retaliation,  it  must  be  done  by  order  of 
a  department  or  army  commander,  and  the  order  for  such  burning 
to  set  forth  the  particular  act  it  is  in  retaliation  for." — Grant  to 
Lincoln,  August  17,  1864. 

f  "  Do  you  not  think  it  advisable  to  notify  all  citizens  living 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  move  north  of  the  Potomac  all  their 
stock,  grain,  and  provisions  of  every  description  1  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  necessity  of  clearing  out  that  country,  so  that  it 
will  not  support  Mosby's  gang,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
not  better  that  the  people  should  save  what  they  can." — Grant  to 
Sheridan,  November  9. 
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Staunton,  ninety-two  miles,  will  have  little  in  it  for 
man  or  beast."  Early  also  is  a  witness  to  the 
success  of  the  policy.  On  the  9th  of  October, 
he  complained  bitterly  to  Lee  :  "  Sheridan  has  laid 
waste  nearly  all  of  Buckingham  and  Shenandoah, 
and  I  shall  have  to  rely  on  Augusta  for  my  supplies, 
and  they  are  not  abundant  there.  Sheridan's 
purpose  under  Grant's  orders  has  been  to  render 
the  Valley  untenable  by  our  troops,  by  destroying 
the  supplies."  That  purpose  was  effected.  After 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  no  rebel  army  could 
subsist  in  the  region  :  "  I  found  it  impossible,"  said 
Early,  "to  sustain  the  horses  of  my  cavalry  and 
artillery  where  they  were,  and  forage  could  not  be 
obtained  from  elsewhere.  I  was  therefore  compelled 
to  send  Fitz-Lee's  two  brigades  to  General  Lee, 
and  Lomax's  cavalry  was  brought  from  across  the 
Blue  Ridge,  where  the  country  was  exhausted  of 
forage,  and  sent  west.  .  .  Rosser's  brigade  had  to 
be  temporarily  disbanded,  and  the  men  allowed 
to  go  to  their  homes.  .  .  Most  of  the  guns 
which  were  without  horses  were  sent  to  Lynch- 
burg  by  railroad.  This  was  a  deplorable  state 
of  things,  but  it  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  would  have  pe- 
rished, had  they  been  kept  in  the  Valley.  Two 
small  brigades  of  Wharton's  division  and  Nelson's 
battalion,  with  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  which  had 
been  retained,  were  left  as  my  whole  available 
force."* 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  complaint,  and  the 
cause   of  the   outcry.       The   enemy  felt   that   the 

*  Early's  Memoir,  pp.  121  and  122. 
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measure  was  a  military  success  ;  that  it  not  only 
compelled  the  present  abandonment  of  the  Valley, 
but  destroyed  all  hope  of  return.  The  supplies 
were  not  only  annihilated,  but  could  not  be  renewed 
during  the  war.  Washington  could  never  again  be 
threatened  from  the  Shenandoah;  and  Lynchburg, 
now  become  of  immense  importance  to  Lee,  must 
remain  exposed. 

The  rebels  indeed  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
Grant's  policy  that  they  themselves  acted  on  the 
same  principle.  They  not  only  habitually  lived  upon 
the  country,  everywhere,  but  they  also  destroyed 
what  they  could  not  consume,  whenever  it  might 
be  of  advantage  to  the  national  armies.  They 
stripped  their  own  families  of  provisions,  leaving 
them  as  the  national  troops  advanced,  to  be  fed  by 
those  troops,  or  to  starve ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  not  a  mill  was  left  to  grind  grain  for 
the  inhabitants,  lest  the  national  commanders  might 
find  means  to  supply  their  soldiers.  Halleck  justly 
remarked,  at  the  time  :  "  We  certainly  are  not  re- 
quired to  treat  the  so-called  non-combatant  rebels 
better  than  they  themselves  treat  each  other. "*  But 
it  was  always  so.  Wherever  the  enemy  was  in  pos- 
session, loyal  citizens  were  persecuted,  expatriated, 
imprisoned,  hung ;  their  property  was  seized,  or 
confiscated  ;  but  if  a  national  commander  used  the 
property  of  men  in  arms  against  their  govern- 
ment, the  rebels  raised  a  cry  of  shame,  and  pro- 
nounced the  outrage  unprecedented.  Early  burnt 
the  undefended  town  of  Chambersburg,  but  was 
shocked  at  the  conflagration  of  mills  ;  and  Lee,  who 
recommended  a  partisan  warfare,  refused  to  recognize 

*  Halleck  to  Sherman,  September  28. 
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negro  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  with  all 
their  soldierly  qualities,  there  was  a  touch  of  un- 
manliness  about  the  Southerners.  Unrelenting 
and  vindictive,  they  were  as  ready  as  women  to 
repine  when  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  them, 
and  never  admitted  that  the  same  measure  should 
be  meted  to  them  which  they  unsparingly  applied 
to  their  foes  whenever  they  had  the  chance. 

It  is  no  new  thing,  however,  for  the  conquered 
to  criticize  their  conquerors ;  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  severest  censors  of  Grant  were  those  who  suffered 
most  by  his  success.  They  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  admire  the  strategy  or  approve  the  policy  which 
consummated  their  own  punishment.  In  the  same 
way,  when  the  Greeks  received  the  Roman  yoke, 
they  decried  the  civilization  of  their  victors;  and 
the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  severely  disapproved 
the  proceedings  of  those  whom,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  they  called  "  Northern  barbarians."  But, 
as  Sherman  told  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta,  when 
he  expelled  them  from  their  homes :  "  War  is 
cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it."  It  wras  the  men 
who  brought  these  evils  on  themselves  who  were 
responsible  for  all  the  terrible  results  of  their 
crime.  The  national  commanders  were  no  more 
answerable,  than  the  weapons  they  employed,  for 
the  destruction  and  ruin  which  the  rebellion  en- 
tailed. 

Late  in  October  Grant  determined  to  attack 
the  communications  of  Lee.  The  left  of  Meade's 
entrenched  line  was  at  this  time  only  two  miles 
east  of  the  Boydton  plank  road,  which  approaches 
Petersburg  midway  between  the  Southside  and  the 
Weldon  railways.  The  rebels  were  known  to  have 
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begun  the  construction  of  a  line  of  defences  to  cover 
this  route,  along  which,  since  the  seizure  of  the 
Weldon  road,  they  were  obliged  to  wagon  all  their 
supplies  from  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  and  before  these 
defences  should  be  completed,  Grant  designed  to 
move  to  the  left,  and  not  only  seize  the  Boydton 
road,  but,  if  possible,  the  Southside  road  itself,  the 
last  of  the  great  avenues  connecting  Richmond  with 
the  outside  Confederacy.  Six  months  before,  at 
Culpeper,  he  had  pointed  out  to  his  staff  the  South- 
side  road  as  the  line  he  intended  to  secure.  "  When 
once  my  troops  are  there,"  he  said,  "Lee  must 
surrender,  or  leave  Richmond." 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  October,  he  in- 
structed Meade  :  "  Make  your  preparations  to  march 
out  at  an  early  hour  on  the  27th,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Southside  railroad,  and  to  hold 
it,  and  fortify  back  to  your  present  left."  Butler 
at  the  same  time  was  to  make  a  demonstration 
north  of  the  James,  to  attract  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion to  that  quarter.  "  General  Meade,"  said 
Grant,  "  will  move  from  our  left,  with  the  design 
of  seizing  and  holding  the  Southside  railroad.  To 
facilitate  this  movement,  or  rather  to  prevent  re- 
inforcements going  from  the  north  side  of  the 
James  river  to  Petersburg,  I  wish  you  to  demon- 
strate against  the  enemy  in  your  front.  .  .  I  do 
not  want  any  attack  made  by  you  against  entrenched 
and  defended  positions,  but  feel  out  to  the  right 
beyond  the  front,  and  if  you  can,  turn  it.  .  .  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  by  corps  commanders  that 
there  is  to  be  no  attack  made  against  defended 
entrenched  positions." 

In  this  operation  Meade  was  to  take  out  forty 
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thousand  men,*  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  to  hold  the  entrenched  lines. 
The  movement  was  to  be  in  three  columns.  The 
Ninth  corps  had  the  right,  immediately  west  of 
its  former  position,  the  Second  corps  was  on  the 
left  with  Gregg's  cavalry,  while  the  Fifth  corps  was 
to  move  between  the  other  two,  on  a  line  part  of 
which  had  to  be  opened  as  the  troops  advanced. 
The  geography  of  the  country  was  perplexing  in  the 
extreme.  Not  only  was  the  region  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  and  an  undergrowth  as  impenetrable 
as  in  the  Wilderness,  but  Hatcher's  run,  a  tortuous 
and  difficult  stream,  must  be  crossed  and  re-crossed 
several  times.  This  creek  flows  east  as  far  as 
the  Boydton  road,  crossing  it  under  a  bridge  at 
Burgess's  mill,  but  shortly  afterwards  makes  a 
bend,  and  then  runs  almost  due  south  for  several 
miles.  It  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  national 
army,  covering  every  approach  to  the  Boydton 
road. 

Parke,  who  was  to  start  out  nearest  the  enemy, 
had  been  instructed  not  to  assault,  if  he  found  the 
rebels  entrenched  and  their  works  well  manned,  but  to 
confront  them  and  be  prepared  to  advance  promptly, 
whenever,  by  the  movement  of  the  other  two 
corps,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  give  way.f 

*  This  was  the  number  reported  to  Grant  by  Meade  as  avail- 
able for  the  operation. 

t  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  plan  of  this  movement  included 
a  vigorous  attack  by  Parke  upon  the  right  of  the  rebel  entrenched 
line  ;  but  no  such  attack  was  contemplated  by  Grant.  His  words 
to  Meade  were  almost  those  in  the  text :  "  Parke,  who  starts  out 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  should  be  instructed  that  if  he  finds  the 
enemy  entrenched  and  their  works  well  manned,  he  is  not  to 
attack,  but  confront  him  and  be  prepared  to  advance  promptly 
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Warren,  moving  on  the  left  of  Parke,  was  to 
cross  Hatcher's  run,  below  the  bend,  and  then 
support  the  Ninth  corps;  but  if  Parke  failed 
to  break  the  enemy's  line,  Warren  was  ordered 
to  re-cross  the  run  above  the  bend,  and  open 
the  bridge  at  Burgess's  mill.  Hancock  was 
to  move  on  the  left  of  Warren,  crossing 
Hatcher's  run  below  the  bend,  and  proceed  to 
the  Boydton  road ;  then  turning  north,  he  was 
to  re-cross  the  run  west  of  the  bridge,  and 
strike  the  Southside  road.  Gregg's  division  was 
on  the  left  of  Hancock  and  under  his  com- 
mand.. The  whole  project  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  enemy's  works  extended  only  to  the 
crossing  of  Hatcher's  run  by  the  Boydton  road, 

when  he  finds  that  by  the  movement  of  the  other  two  columns  to 
the  right  and  rear  of  them,  they  begin  to  give  way."  Meade's 
order  to  Parke,  however,  contained  these  words :  "  It  is  probable 
that  the  enemy's  line  of  entrenchments  is  incomplete  at  that  point, 
and  the  commanding  general  expects  by  a  secret  and  sudden  move- 
ment to  surprise  them  and  carry  their  half-formed  works."  This 
did  not  express  Grant's  view,  and  when  the  order  was  submitted 
to  him,  he  said  to  Meade  :  "  The  only  point  in  which  I  could 
suggest  a  change  is  in  regard  to  Parke.  If  he  finds  the  enemy's 
fortifications  in  good  defensible  condition,  I  think  he  should  only 
confront  them  until  the  movement  of  the  other  two  corps  had  its 
effect."  To  this  Meade  replied  :  "  The  orders  for  to-morrow  intend 
that  Parke  should  act  in  the  manner  you  suggest;  that  is  to  say, 
he  will  not  attack  if  he  finds  the  enemy  in  such  position  and  force 
as  render  it  injudicious  to  do  so;  but  as  the  movement  is  to  be 
made  at  daylight,  or  just  before,  he  will  have  to  make  a  partial 
attack  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  affairs,  unless  he  waits 
until  after  daylight ;  and  if  he  does,  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  have 
no  chance." 

The  difficulty  Meade  found  in  expressing  Grant's  idea,  may 
be  thought  to  illustrate  the  unadvisability  of  any  intervention  be- 
tween the  general-in-chief  and  the  corps  commanders. 
90 
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and  that  they  were  incomplete,  and  weakly 
manned.  * 

The  troops  broke  camp  on  the  26th,  and  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  27th,  all  three  corps  were  in 
motion.  But  instead  of  the  rebel  line  being  un- 
finished and  altogether  north  of  Hatcher's  run,  it 
was  found  to  extend  east  of  the  stream  and  below  the 
bend,  nearly  to  Armstrong's  mill,  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  miles  :  it  was  also  quite  completed  and 
thoroughly  fortified,  with  slashing  and  abatis.  The 
consequence  was  that  Parke  made  no  attempt  to 
assault.  Warren,  however,  after  cutting  a  road 
through  the  woods,  soon  struck  the  rebel  skirmishers 
and  drove  them  into  a  line  of  breastworks  strongly 
held.  In  developing  this  position  he  lost  a  hundred 
men.  The  morning  was  dark  and  rainy,  the  roads 
were  unknown  and  obstructed  ;  out  of  about  eleven 
thousand  men  in  the  Fifth  corps  nearly  four 
thousand  had  never  fired  a  musket,  and  two  thou- 
sand were  ignorant  of  the  manual  of  arms.t  At 
half-past  nine  Warren  was  notified  by  Meade  that 
Parke  would  probably  be  unable  to  force  the  enemy's 
line,  and  that  it  was  important  for  him  to  connect 
with  the  Second  corps. 

Hancock  had  moved  long  before  daylight,  cross- 
ing the  run  below  Armstrong's  mill,  at  a  point  where 
the  water  was  waist-deep  and  trees  had  been  felled 
to  impede  the  ford  ;  he  carried  some  slight  works 

*  "  This  project  was  based  upon  information  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  enemy's  line  only  extended  to  the  crossing  of 
Hatcher's  run  by  the  Boydton  plank  road,  and  that  it  was  not 
completed  thus  far  and  was  weakly  manned." — Meade's  Report  of 
the  Operation,  October  28. 

•f  Warren's  Report. 
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on  the  western  bank,  and  then  moved  rapidly  on 
towards  the  Boydton  road.  With  the  cavalry  on 
his  left,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  at 
Burgess's  mill,  and  was  making  his  preparations  to 
force  a  passage,  when  he  was  halted  by  Meade  until 
connection  could  be  opened  with  the  Fifth  corps. 

Warren,  meanwhile,  was  still  groping  his  way  in 
the  woods,  feeling  out  to  the  left  for  the  end  of  the 
enemy's  line.     At  half-past  ten  Grant  and  Meade 
were  both  at  his  head-quarters,  and  he  was  directed 
to    send   a    division    across    Hatcher's    run    below 
the  bend,   place   its   right    on   the   run,    and    then 
move  up,  supporting  Hancock.     Warren  accordingly 
sent  Crawford's  division  across  the  run,  and  started 
himself   to    direct    the    movement,    for    he    never 
evaded  duty  or  danger.     The  head  of  Crawford's 
column  crossed  at   11.45  A.M.,   and  formed  line  of 
battle,  with  its  right  resting   on  the  creek.      But 
the   denseness   of  the  woods  and  the  crookedness 
of  the  run  caused  great  delay,  as  well   as  breaks 
in  the  line  and  frequent  changes  of  direction.  There 
could  be  no   guide   to  the  movement   but    sound, 
and  at  one  o'clock,   the  troops  on  the  eastern  bank 
were  ordered    to    open  fire,   to    show  the   position 
of   the    enemy's  line.       Crawford    also   lost   time, 
by    mistaking    a   branch    of    the    stream    for    the 
creek  itself,  and  he  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  branch,  on  account  of  the  fallen  timber  cut  by 
the  enemy.     His  line  of  march  had  by  this  time  led 
him  into  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  he 
was  expected   to  assume  ;  the   forest  was  of  great 
extent ;    the    men   were   losing  themselves   in   all 
directions ;    and    whole  regiments,   unable   to   find 
the  remainder    of  the   division,    went   astray.     In 
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this  emergency,  Warren  ordered  Crawford  to  halt, 
while  he  went  back  in  person  to  consult  with 
Meade. 

After  giving  the  orders  for  Crawford's  advance, 
Grant  and  Meade  had  ridden  on  to  Hancock's  front, 
where  the  rebels  were  now  disputing  the  passage  of 
the  bridge,  at  Burgess's  mill.  It  was  at  this  time 
reported  that  the  connection  with  Crawford  had  been 
made,  but  Crawford  was  in  reality  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  Hancock's  right.  The  rebels  had  a 
battery  north  of  the  run,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Second  corps,  and  another  about  eight  hundred  yards 
from  Hancock's  left.  Unless  they  were  driven  from 
the  opposite  bank,  the  national  line  could  not  be 
advanced  sufficiently  to  make  the  desired  movement, 
nor  to  form  a  connection  with  the  entrenched  works 
in  front  of  Petersburg.  Grant  rode  out  into  an  open 
field,  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  position,  his  own 
staff-officers  and  those  of  Meade,  with  a  crowd  of 
orderlies,  following.  The  number  of  horsemen  made 
a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  rebel  batteries,  and  the 
group  was  shelled ;  one  or  two  men  were  struck, 
and  one  was  killed. 

Officers  of  Meade  and  Hancock  now  came  up 
to  report  the  situation  at  the  bridge ;  several  of 
Grant's  own  aides-de-camp  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  ; 
and  Hancock,  who  had  been  at  the  extreme  front, 
also  explained  what  he  had  seen.  But  the  reports 
were  conflicting,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no  eyes  but 
his  own  could  ascertain  exactly  what  Grant 
wanted  to  know.  Calling  to  Colonel  Babcock, 
of  his  staff,  he  bade  the  others  remain  where  they 
were,  and  galloped  down  the  road  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  bridge,  exposed  not  only  to  the  enemy's 
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sharpshooters,  but  to  the  cross  fire  of  two  rebel 
batteries.  The  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut,  and 
the  feet  of  his  horse  became  entangled.  Bab- 
cock  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  free  them,  while 
the  officers  at  the  rear  looked  on  in  suspense,  and 
thought  how  many  campaigns  depended  on  the  life 
that  now  wras  endangered.  But  the  chief  and  his 
aide-de-camp  rode  on,  till  Grant  could  .clearly 
discern  the  rebel  line,  the  condition  of  the  country, 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  the  nature  of  the 
banks. 

The  rebels   were  evidently  in  force  north  of  the 
creek,  with  strong  defences.     Their  entrenched  line 
extended  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  had  been 
supposed  to  turn  to  the  north,  and  when  the  national 
army  advanced,  Lee   had   simply   moved   out   and 
occupied  the  works  already  prepared.     The  contem- 
plated movement  was  thus  impracticable.    The  rebel 
position   could  perhaps   be    carried,  but  only  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  loss  of  life ;  a  loss  which  the 
advantage   to    be   gained   would   not    compensate  ; 
while  in  the   event  of  repulse,  disaster  might  be 
grave,  stretched  out  as  the  army  wa,s,  with  its  flanks 
six  miles  apart,  and    the   creek    dividing  Warren's 
corps.     Any  serious  rebuff  or  loss  was  especially  to 
be  deprecated  at  this  crisis ;  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  only  ten  days  off,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
nation  at  the  North  were  certain  to  exaggerate  every 
mishap.     Success  at  the  polls  was  just  now  even  more 
important  than  a  victory  in  the  field,  and  it  would  i 
have    been   most  unwise   to    risk    greatly   on   this 
occasion. 

Accordingly,    when    Grant    returned    from  the 
bridge,  he  gave   orders  to  suspend  the  movement. 
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Hancock  was  directed  to  hold  his  position  till  the 
following  morning,  and  then  withdraw  by  the  same 
road  along  which  he  had  advanced.  This  was  at 
four  o'clock,  and  Grant  and  Meade  rode  back  to 
Armstrong's  mill,  supposing  the  connection  between 
Hancock  and  Crawford  to  have  been  made.  They 
took  at  first  a  wood  road  leading  directly  towards 
the  creek  and  the  right  of  the  Second  corps ;  but 
soon  discovering  the  mistake,  retraced  their  steps, 
and  Grant  proceeded  to  City  Point,  to  communicate 
with  Butler.  Had  they  kept  on,  before  long  they 
must  have  been  inside  the  rebel  lines. 

During  these  operations  on  the  left,  Butler  had 
taken  out  twenty  thousand  men  north  of  the  James, 
where  Longstreet  was  now  in  command.  The  plan, 
we  have  seen,  was  for  Butler  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion, but  not  to  attack  fortified  works,  the  main 
operation  being  the  attempt  to  reach  the  South- 
side  road.  Butler  moved  to  the  right  as  far  as 
the  Williamsburg  road,  but  found  the  enemy  every- 
where in  his  front,  stretching  out  as  fast  as  he  did, 
and  falling  back  within  entrenched  works  whenever 
the  national  forces  advanced.  During  the  afternoon 
he  telegraphed  that  the  rebels  had  extended  four 
miles.  "  Shall  I  make  a  trial/'  he  asked,  "  on  this 
outstretched  line  ?  "  But  the  general-in-chief  replied 
from  City  Point :  "  Your  despatch  of  3.30  is  only 
just  received — too  late  to  direct  an  attack.  Hold 
on  where  you  are  for  the  present." 

Believing  that  the  operations  of  the  day  were 
over,  Grant  now  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War:  "I  have  just  returned  from  the  crossing  of 
the  Boydton  plank  road  with  Hatcher's  creek.  Our 
line  now  extends  from  its  former  left  to  Armstrong's 
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mill,  thence  by  the  south  bank  of  Hatcher's  creek  to 
the  point  above  named.  No  attack  was  made  during 
the  day  further  than  to  drive  pickets  and  the  cavalry 
inside  the  main  works.  Our  casualties  have  been 
light,  probably  less  than  two  hundred,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  same  is  probably  true 
with  the  enemy.  .  .  On  our  right  General  Butler 
extended  well  around  towards  the  Yorktown  road, 
without  finding  a  point  unguarded.  I  shall  keep 
our  troops  out  where  they  are  until  towards  noon 
to-morrow,  in  hope  of  inviting  an  attack." 

The  battle,  however,  was  far  from  ended,  on 
either  flank.  Weitzel,  who  had  the  right  of  Butler's 
command,  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  rebel  left, 
but  his  troops  became  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  contrary  to  Grant's  orders  and  intentions,  an 
assault  was  made  on  a  fortified  work.  It  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  but  the  rebels  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  up  their  advantage,  and  Butler  withdrew  and 
awaited  further  orders  ;  when  these  arrived,  they  were 
simply  to  maintain  the  position  which  had  been 
acquired.  In  this  affair,  Butler  lost  eleven  hundred 
men,  of  whom  four  hundred  were  prisoners. 

Meanwhile,  the  connection  between  Hancock 
and  Warren  had  not  been  made,  and  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  the  rebels  came  into  the  gap  in 
heavy  force,  and  struck  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
Second  corps.  Hancock  heard  the  firing,  but 
supposed  it  to  proceed  from  Crawford's  column ;  he 
nevertheless  ordered  a  brigade  into  the  woods  to 
reconnoitre  ;  but  before  a  report  could  be  made, 
the  continuous  firing  left  no  doubt  of  a  rebel 
advance.  The  small  national  force  on  the  right 
of  the  road  was  soon  driven  back,  but  Hancock 
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promptly  ordered  the  division  at  the  bridge  to  face 
to  the  rear  and  attack  the  enemy.  This  force  was 
under  Egan,  than  whom  no  soldier  was  better  fitted 
for  his  task.  With  the  instinct  of  a  commander, 
he  had  already  changed  front,  and  was  in  motion 
against  the  enemy  before  Hancock's  order  arrived. 
The  rebels  had  also  attacked  the  left  and  front 
of  the  Second  corps  as  well  as  Gregg's  cavalry, 
but  they  did  not  comprehend  the  position,  and  had 
not  known  of  the  gap  between  Hancock  and  Craw- 
ford. Their  main  attack  was  intended  to  be  made 
at  the  bridge  and  against  Hancock's  left,  but  finding 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  bridge,  they  crossed 
the  stream  below,  and  thus  struck  the  right  of  the 
Second  corps,  in  the  air. 

Egan's  prompt  action,  however,  took  them  in 
flank,  and  sweeping  down  with  resistless  force,  he 
hurled  them  back  in  confusion,  capturing  nine 
hundred  prisoners  and  several  stands  of  colors. 
The  fight  was  altogether  outside  of  works,  and  for 
a  time  was  severe,  but  the  repulse  of  the  rebels  was 
complete.  The  victory  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  personal  exertions  of  Hancock  and  Egan, 
their  skill,  decision,  and  gallantry,  but  every  effort 
of  the  commanders  was  more  than  seconded  by  their 
soldiers.  Meanwhile,  Gregg,  on  the  left,  though 
vigorously  attacked  by  Hampton's  cavalry,  had  also 
been  able  to  hold  his  own. 

Meade  was  at  Armstrong's  mill  when  he  heard 
of  this  engagement,  and  he  at  once  directed  Warren 
to  send  a  division  to  support  the  Second  corps. 
Crawford,  it  was  thought,  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  field  in  time,  and  Ayres,  who  was  at 
Armstrong's  mill,  began  his  march  at  once ;  but 
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night  came  on  before  he  could  cross  the  run.  He 
therefore  advanced  no  further.  The  assault  on 
Hancock,  however,  had  been  so  completely  broken 
that  the  rebels  were  unable  to  re-form.  If  Crawford 
could  have  attacked  them  at  this  crisis,  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  assaulting  force  must  have 
been  inevitable.  As  it  was,  several  hundred  rebels 
strayed  within  his  lines  and  were  captured.  One 
party  of  six  had  even  seized  a  national  officer, 
but  finding  themselves  inside  of  Warren's  lines, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  their  prisoner. 

Meade  now  authorized  Hancock  to  use  his 
discretion,  and  either  retire,  or  hold  the  ground 
from  which  he  had  repelled  the  enemy,  offering  him 
the  assistance  of  two  divisions  of  Warren.  Hancock, 
however,  was  eight  miles  from  the  national  entrench- 
ments ;  in  case  of  disaster,  he  had  but  one  line  of 
retreat,  and  that  difficult  and  interrupted  by  the 
run  ;  his  ammunition  at  the  front  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  a  fresh  supply  could  only  be  brought 
up  over  the  same  heavy  and  crowded  road.  He 
therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw.  This 
decision  was  approved  by  Meade,  and  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  orders  and  intentions  of  Grant 
when  he  left  the  field.  Hancock  began  moving  at 
ten  P.M.,  and  Warren  at  one  o'clock  ;  and  by  noon 
of  the  28th,  the  whole  army  was  back  in  its  former 
camps.* 

At  midnight  Grant  said  to  Meade:  "Your 
despatch,  with  those  from  Hancock,  just  received. 

*  It  is  stated  by  rebel  writers  that  during  the  night  of  the 
27th,  Lee  massed  15,000  infantry  and  all  of  Hampton's  cavalry 
opposite  Hancock,  with  a  view  of  crushing  the  Second  corps  in  the 
morning ;  but  in  the  morning  the  corps  was  gone. 
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Now  that  the  enemy  have  taken  to  attacking,  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  but  see  the 
cogency  of  your  reasoning.  If  ammunition  coul'd 
have  been  taken  up  on  pack  animals,  it  might  have 
enabled  us  after  all  to  have  gained  the  end  w~e  started 
for.  The  enemy  attacking  rather  indicates  that  he 
has  been  touched  in  a  weak  point.  Do  not  change, 
however,  the  directions  that  have  been  given."  To 
Stanton,  he  telegraphed  on  the  28th  :  "  The  attack 
on  General  Hancock,  now  that  a  report  is  received, 
proves  to  be  a  decided  success.  He  repulsed  the 
enemy  and  remained  in  position,  holding  posses- 
sion of  the  field  until  midnight,  when  he  com- 
menced withdrawing.  Orders  had  been  given 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Second  corps  before 
the  attack  was  made.*  We  lost  no  prisoners  ex- 
cept the  usual  stragglers  who  are  always  picked 
up."t 

The  national  loss  in  this  operation  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  killed,  six  hundred  and  fifty -three 
wounded,  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  missing  : 
total,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-four."  J  The  enemy 

*  "  Lieutenant- General  Grant  and  General  Meade  left  the  field, 
giving  me  verbal  orders  to  hold  my  position  until  the  following 
morning,  when  I  was  to  fall  back  by  the  same  road  I  had  come." — 
Hancock's  Official  Report. 

f  Lee  reported  the  capture  of  four  hundred  prisoners.  Hancock, 
however,  distinctly  declared  that  he  lost  no  prisoners  in  battle ;  but 
in  withdrawing,  he  was  obliged  from  lack  of  ambulances  to  place 
some  of  his  wounded  in  the  neighboring  houses,  leaving  them 
under  the  care  of  his  own  surgeons.  These — wounded,  surgeons, 
and  all — were  doubtless  included  in  Lee's  report. 

£  All  my  statements  of  national  losses  are  from  returns  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office  at  Washington.  The  estimates  made  by 
commanders  the  day  after  a  battle  were  sometimes  larger;  but 
these  included  the  very  slightly  wounded  and  the  stragglers,  all 
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lost  in  prisoners  alone  more  than  that  number.  His 
killed  and  wounded,  Lee,  as  usual,  failed  to  report.* 

This  whole  movement,  it  has  been  shown,  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  Lee's  entrenchments 
extended  only  to  the  crossing  of  Hatcher's  run 
by  the  Boydton  road.  But  when,  instead  of  this, 
they  were  found  to  stretch  several  miles  to  the 
south,  covering  the  lower  crossings  of  the  run, 
and  defended  by  slashing  and  abatis,  while  the 
stream  itself  was  impeded  by  fallen  timber  and 
other  obstructions, — the  extension  was  seen  to  be 
impracticable,  and  the  operation  was  converted  into 
a  reconnoissance  in  force. 

It  was  the  only  movement  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  after  the  explosion  of  Burnside's  mine,  which 
did  not  result  in  a  positive  and  tangible  success.  The 
rebel  works,  however,  had  been  constructed  in  ad- 
vance, and  were  only  occupied  when  the  national 
army  moved.  Covered  as  they  were  by  cavalry, 

of  whom  shortly  returned  to  the  ranks.  I  have  desired  to  give 
the  absolute  loss  ;  and  have  applied  the  same  rule  to  both  armies. 
None  other  is  possible  with  the  rebels,  as  their  records  have  been 
to  so  great  an  extent  destroyed  ;  indeed,  when  the  disclosure  would 
have  been  inconvenient,  no  return  at  all  was  made.  No  cause  in 
history  ever  had  more  ingenious  or  more  unscrupulous  adherents 
in  camp  or  civil  life,  than  the  Slaveholders'  great  rebellion. 

*  On  the  27th,  Lee  sent  the  following  despatch,  which  was 
withheld  from  print,  and  has  not  found  its  way  into  any  rebel 
history  :  "  General  Hill  reports  that  the  enemy  crossed  Rowanty 
creek  below  Burgess's  mill,  and  forced  back  the  cavalry.  In  the 
afternoon  General  Heth  attacked  and  at  first  drove  them,  but 
found  them  in  too  strong  force.  Afterwards  the  enemy  attacked 
and  were  repulsed.  They  still  hold  the  plank  road  at  Burgess's 
mill.  Heth  took  colors  and  some  prisoners."  The  despatch 
given  by  McCabe  and  other  rebel  writers  is  not  on  file  at  Washing- 
ton. 
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and  by  the  forest,  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
lines  could  not  have  been  discovered  except  by  just 
such  a  movement  as  had  now  been  made  ;  while 
the  difficulties  of  the  country  could  not  have  been 
avoided,  even  if  foreseen.  Meade  has  been  cen- 
sured for  halting  Hancock  at  Burgess's  mill,  but 
the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  course.  Had 
Hancock  crossed  the  bridge,  he  must  have  en- 
countered the  same  force  which  afterwards  attacked 
him,  and  the  rebels  would  have  had  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  he  debouched,  with  the  river  in  his 
rear,  and  entirely  disconnected  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army.  Even  if  the  enemy  had  not  been  ready 
to  resist  him,  an  advance,  before  connection  with 
Warren  was  made,  would  have  been  foolhardy 
in  the  extreme.  Grant  entirely  approved  of  the 
action  of  Meade,  but  he  seriously  complained  of  the 
delay  of  Crawford's  division.  No  blame  was  im- 
puted to  Crawford,  but  there  seemed  reason  to 
regret  the  order  of  Warren  suspending  his  advance. 
Had  that  order  not  been  given,  Crawford  would 
have  been  exactly  in  position  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  rebel  attacking  column.  The  inde- 
cision of  Warren  was  all  his  own,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  his  frequent  hesitations  were  owing 
to  a  quality  which  must  always  have  prevented  his 
becoming  a  great  commander. 

The  success  of  Hancock,  however,  more  than 
compensated  for  all  misadventures,  and  once  again 
made  it  evident  that,  when  the  national  troops  were 
attacked,  even  at  a  disadvantage  and  without  cover, 
they  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  best  soldiers 
of  Lee.  The  movement  cost  the  rebels  far  more 
than  it  did  Grant ;  and  it  gave  him  the  idea  upon 
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which  he  acted  in  his  final  campaign.  "This 
reconnaissance,"  he  said  to  Stanton,  "  which  I  had 
intended  for  more,  points  out  to  me  what  is  to  be 
done." 

Grant's  general  operations  before  Petersburg 
were  essentially  distinct  in  character  from  the  great 
turning  movements  in  the  Wilderness  campaign. 
They  were  not,  as  they  have  sometimes  been 
called,  "  swinging  movements  to  the  left,  pivoting 
on  the  right,"  but  simple  extensions  of  the  line  of 
countervallation.  For  the  advance  upon  Eichmond 
and  Petersburg  had  in  reality  become  a  siege.  City 
Point  was  a  base  of  supplies,  not  a  pivotal  point ; 
and  if,  in  the  extending  movements,  the  assailing 
force  was  weaker  than  that  at  the  base,  it  was  because 
disaster  at  the  latter  place  would  have  been  serious, 
while  a  temporary  check  given  to  any  extension  to 
the  left  was  a  comparatively  unimportant  incident 
of  the  siege.  These  extensions  indeed  had  so  little 
of  the  character  of  flank  movements,  in  the  ordinary 
military  sense  of  the  term,  that,  usually,  the  troops 
had  only  to  halt  and  face  to  the  right,  to  be  in 
proper  line  of  battle  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Even  the 
battle  at  the  Weldon  road  was  not  conducted  on  a 
different  principle  from  the  others,  except  that  when 
it  was  seen  how  promptly  the  enemy  sent  troops 
to  check  the  extension,  there  was  a  more  concen- 
trated movement  made  by  Grant. 

But  although  his  operations  had  thus  taken  the 
character  of  a  siege,  Grant  could  not  adopt  the 
method  of  regular  approaches  without  violating  one 
of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  the  art  of  war. 
All  the  books  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  besiegers- 
should  number  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  many  as 
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the  besieged ;  but  Grant  was  obliged  to  conduct  his 
operations  with  a  force  only  one-third  greater 
than  the  garrison."""  Regular  approaches  were 
out  of  the  question.  Besides  this,  Grant's  fun- 
damental purpose  was  the  destruction  of  Lee's 
army,  not  the  capture  of  Petersburg  or  Richmond. 
The  rebels  took  shelter  behind  their  works,  and 
therefore  Grant  besieged  the  works ;  but  if  the 
troops  could  be  destroyed  or  captured,  he  was  in- 
different about  the  possession  of  either  town.  This 
made  it  far  better  for  him  to  fight  at  the  Weldon 
road  or  Peeble's  farm,  than  at  any  point  on  the 
entrenched  lines  close  to  Petersburg.  While  he 
was  running  parallels,  Lee  might  defy,  or  escape 
him ;  but  by  extending  the  investment,  Grant 
forced  the  rebels  to  defend  their  lines  of  supply.  In 
fact,  he  compelled  Lee  to  become  in  some  sort  the 
attacking  party,  for  the  rebel  general  could  not 
permit  these  extensions  to  go  on  without  an  effort 
to  prevent  them  ;  and  whenever  he  ventured  out 
with  a  division  or  a  corps,  he  was  invariably  re- 
pelled with  loss. 

But  although  after  the  first  assaults  in  June, 
Grant  constantly  meant  to  complete  his  line  to  the 
Southside  road,  not  all  the  separate  extensions  were 
designed  in  advance.  The  commander  who  adheres 

*  It  has  been  said  that  saps  might  have  been  rim  from  the 
position  held  by  Burnside  at  the  time  of  the  mine  explosion,  and 
that  in  a  month  the  rebel  line  could  have  been  stormed.  But  the 
point  opposite  Burnside  was  the  very  strongest  position  held  by 
the  enemy  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Burnside  was  in  a  valley, 
while  the  rebels  occupied  a  hill,  the  national  mines  running  into 
the  side  of  the  hill  at  least  thirty  or  forty  feet,  under  the  rebel 
batteries.  Parallels  here  were  impossible. 
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inflexibly  to  a  preconcerted  plan  must  be  assured 
exactly  of  what  his  antagonist  will  do.  Grant's  method 
of  warfare,  however,  has  been  already  seen.  Instead 
of  adhering  rigidly  to  a  preconceived  scheme,  and 

being  thrown  all  aback  when  any  detail  failed, 

he  was  always  ready  to  change  his  plans  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  so  that  while 
nothing  was  accidental,  much  that  was  done  was 
the  offspring  of  the  moment.  Thus  several  opera- 
tions intended  to  accomplish  other  results  were 
converted  into  extensions  to  the  left,  and  when 
Hancock  or  Butler  made  an  unsuccessful  advance 
north  of  the  James,  Grant  promptly  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  the  general  movement  to- 
wards the  Southside  road. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  national 
army  should  have  marched  around  Richmond  and 
thus  avoided  entrenched  lines  altogether;  but  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war  Lee's  army  was  able  to 
entrench  itself  strongly  on  any  line  in  a  single  night. 
Grant  found  this  out  on  the  16th  of  June.  He 
knew  that  there  were  surer  and  speedier  results  to  be 
obtained  by  working  around  Lee's  roads,  and  at  the 
same  time  supplying  himself  from  his  own  water 
base,  than  by  abandoning  his  communications  and 
hazarding  battles  on  Lee's  selected  position  west 
of  Richmond,  where  the  enemy  was  certain  to 
be  found  as  strongly  entrenched  as  ever.  The 
rebels,  too,  could  take  many  risks ;  their  condition 
was  so  desperate,  that  no  disaster  could  make 
it  much  worse  ;  but  there  wrere  strong  political 
reasons  at  this  time  why  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
should  not  lose  its  connection  with  a  secure  base, 
and  run  the  risk  of  any  great  disaster  in  the  field, 
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to  which  in  pitched  battle  every  general  is  liable — 
especially  as  Grant  felt  assured  that  he  could  ac- 
complish his  purpose  by  other  means  and  with  less 
loss  of  life,  even  if  it  took  a  little  longer.  The  same 
strategy,  even  the  same  daring,  appropriate  enough 
in  a  subordinate  commander  in  a  distant  theatre, 
would  have  been  unseasonable  and  inexpedient  in 
the  general-in-chief,  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
army  of  the  nation,  and  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  when  every  check  was  magni- 
fied by  disloyal  opponents  into  irremediable  disaster, 
and  a  serious  defeat  in  the  field  might  entail  political 
ruin  to  the  cause  for  which  all  his  battles  were  fought. 
For,  with  all  his  willingness  to  take  risks  in  cer- 
tain contingencies,  with  all  his  preference  for  aggres- 
sive operations,  Grant  was  no  rash  or  inconsiderate 
commander.  He  was  able  to  adapt  his  strategy 
to  the  slow  processes  of  a  siege  as  well  as  to 
those  imminent  crises  of  battle  when  fortune 
hangs  upon  the  decision  of  a  single  moment.  At 
times  audacious  in  design  or  incessant  in  attack,  at 
others  he  was  cautious,  and  deliberate,  and  re- 
strained ;  and  none  knew  better  than  he  when  to 
remain  immovable  under  negative  or  apparently 
unfavorable  circumstances.  At  present  he  be- 
lieved the  proper  course  in  front  of  Petersburg 
t0  foe — to  steadily  extend  the  investment  towards 
the  Southside  road,  while  annoying  and  exhaust- 
ing the  enemy  by  menaces  and  attacks  at  various 
points,  preventing  the  possibility  of  Lee's  detach- 
ing in  support  of  either  Hood  or  Early,  and  him- 
self waiting  patiently  till  the  moment  should  come 
to  strike  a  blow  like  those  he  had  dealt  earlier  in 
the  war. 
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To  many  this  task  would  have  been  more 
unacceptable  because,  while  the  chief  was  lying  com- 
paratively inactive  in  front  of  Eichmond,  the  subor- 
dinates were  fighting  important  battles  and  winning 
brilliant  victories  elsewhere.  Sherman  had  captured 
Atlanta,  and  Sheridan  had  overrun  the  Valley, 
while  Thomas  was  entrusted  with  a  command  where 
the  mightiest  issues  were  at  stake  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  country  was  transferred  from  the  commander 
of  them  all  to  the  great  soldiers  so  rapidly  rising 
into  reputations  which  might  eclipse  his  own.  But 
such  considerations  not  only  never  influenced  Grant, 
they  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  He  went  on 
soberly  and  steadily  with  his  work,  careless  whether 
it  brought  him  into  prominence  or  left  him  in  the 
shade ;  and  as  glad  of  any  success  of  the  national 
cause  when  won  by  another,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own. 

Nevertheless,  when  events  over  the  whole 
theatre  of  war  were  ripe ;  when  Sherman  should 
have  reached  a  base,  and  the  rebel  army  at  the 
West  be  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless ;  when 
the  Presidential  election  should  be  over,  while 
Washington  remained  secure  against  attacks  from 
the  Shenandoah — then,  if  the  extension  had  not 
yet  reached  Lee's  last  line  of  supply,  Grant  in- 
tended to  force  the  hand  of  Lee.  He  was  like  a 
chess-player,  looking  forward  to  a  daring,  but  if 
successful,  a  finishing  move,  and  clearing  the  board 
in  advance  of  the  pieces  of  his  adversary  which 
might  obstruct  his  plan.  When  he  telegraphed 
to  Stanton :  "  This  reconnoissance,  which  I  had 
meant  for  more,  points  out  to  me  what  is  to  be 
done/'  he  meant,  if  Lee's  lines  did  not  break  in  the 
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extensiuu.  which  the  rebels  also  were  compelled 
to  make, — to  swing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  en- 
tirely to  the  left,  cutting  loose  from  his  base,  and 
leaving  only  sufficient  troops  at  City  Point  and 
in  front  of  Petersburg  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  made  known  this  intention  to  some  of  his  staff, 
as  they  rode  back  to  camp  after  the  battle  of 
Hatcher's  run. 
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CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

Grant  at  City  Point — Simplicity  of  camp  life — Traits  of  President  Lincoln — 
Personal  character  of  Grant — Wife  and  children  at  City  Point — Military 
family — Preparations  for  Sherman's  march — Sherman  falls  back  from 
Atlanta — Pursuit  of  Hood— Escape  of  Hood — Reinforcement  of  Thomas — 
Anxiety  of  government — Orders  for  Sherman's  march  delayed — Orders  re- 
newed—Harmony of  Grant  and  Sherman — Supreme  responsibility  of  Grant 
— Hood  moves  to  Tennessee  river — Sherman's  misgivings — Presidential  elec- 
tion— Political  position  of  Grant — Views  in  regard  to  soldiers'  vote — Efforts 
of  enemy  at  the  North — Re-election  of  Lincoln— Sherman  starts  for  the  sea 
— Change  of  military  situation — Preparations  of  Grant  to  meet  Hood — 
Geography  of  Tennessee — Character  of  Thomas — Relations  of  Sherman  and 
Thomas — Difference  of  character  between  Grant  and  Thomas — Grant  and 
Sherman  direct  concentration  in  Tennessee — Thomas  delays  to  concentrate 
— Hood  crosses  the  Tennessee — Forrest  moves  into  West  Tennessee — Forces 
of  Thomas — Danger  of  Thomas — Reinforcement  of  Thomas  by  Grant — Situa- 
tion on  the  Tennessee — Grant  visits  the  North — Reception  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — Recommends  dismissal  of  useless  generals — Character  of 
Stanton — Relations  of  Stanton  and  Grant. 

AT  City  Point  Grant  lived  a  life  of  great 
simplicity.  After  his  arrival  there  in  June,  his 
head-quarters'  camp  was  pitched  on  a  bluff,  over- 
looking the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  and  the 
James  ;  but  when  it  became  certain  that  the  winter 
must  be  passed  at  this  spot,  tents  were  exchanged 
for  log  huts,  in  which  fires  could  be  built.  Grant's 
cabin  was  divided  by  a  partition  of  boards,  so  that  it 
might,  be  said  to  possess  two  rooms,  but  in  no  other 
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respect  did  it  differ  from  that  of  the  humblest  sub- 
ordinate on  his  staff.  There  was  a  flooring  of  plank, 
a  deal  table  for  maps  and  writing  materials,  a 
wooden  chair  or  two,  and,  in  the  inner  division,  a 
camp  bed  and  an  iron  washstand  :  this  was  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  general  of  the  armies.  During 
the  day  the  hut  was  little  occupied,  except  when 
writing  was  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  staff;  for  Grant 
wrote  few  letters  himself,  only  the  despatches  to  the 
government  and  orders  for  the  commanders  of 
armies.  Once  or  twice  a  week  he  went  to  Meade 
or  Butler's  front,  and  sometimes  visited  the  hospitals 
or  fortifications  at  City  Point ;  but  the  roads  were 
in  miserable  condition,  the  horses  sank  up  to  their 
bellies  in  mud,  and  there  was  little  pleasure  in  any 
exercise. 

Most  of  the  time  was  spent  around  a  huge  wood 
fire  kept  up  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  Grant's  own  hut.  Here  a 
number  of  rough  seats  were  placed,  and  two  or 
three  officers  were  almost  always  to  be  found.  The 
weather  was  cold,  but  wrapped  in  the  overcoat  of  a 
private  soldier,  Grant  liked  to  form  one  of  the  group 
around  this  fire.  The  telegraph  was  close  at  hand, 
and  despatches  were  brought  him  instantly  :  to  this 
point  came  messages  from  Meade,  and  Butler,  and 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and  Thomas,  and  Canby, 
and  Stanton,  and  Halleck,  and  the  President ;  and 
after  reading  them,  the  general-in-chief  usually 
stepped  at  once  into  his  hut  and  wrote  his  reply; 
he  then  rejoined  the  circle  around  the  fire,  and 
often  told  the  contents  of  the  message  he  had  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  of  that  he  sent.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  rarely  consulted  any  one.  Sometimes,  of 
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course,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  himself  before 
replying ;  if  an  inquiry  was  made  about  troops,  or 
he  needed  to  know  something  from  the  quarter- 
master or  the  commissary  of  subsistence,  the  proper 
officer  was  sent  for ;  but  when  the  despatch  simply 
required  a  decision,  Grant  made  the  decision,  and 
announced  it  after  the  reply  was  gone. 

One  great  occupation  was  the  study  of  the  rebel 
newspapers,  which  often  brought  the  earliest  news 
from  distant  commands.  They  were  exchanged 
for  our  own  on  the  picket  line,  almost  daily,  and 
the  Richmond  papers  were  brought  in  as  regularly 
as  if  they  had  been  subscribed  for.  Prisoners  of 
consequence,  or  who  had  important  news,  were  also 
conveyed  to  the  head-quarters;  while  of  course  the 
highest  officers  of  the  army  were  constant  visitors, 
Meade  and  Butler  most  frequent  of  all.  Admiral 
Porter,  who  commanded  the  squadron  on  the  James, 
often  consulted  Grant ;  important  personages  from 
Washington,  foreign  ministers,  senators,  members  of 
the  government,  officers  of  foreign  armies,  were 
sometimes  guests ;  and  the  President  himself  spent 
several  weeks  during  the  winter  at  the  head-quarters, 
sleeping  on  a  steamer  below  the  bluffs,  while  his 
days  were  passed  familiarly  with  Grant  and  his 
officers. 

He  liked,  when  Grant  was  away  for  an  hour  or 
a  day,  to  sit  in  the  adjutant-general's  hut,  where 
despatches  came  in,  and  he  could  receive  inform- 
ation promptly.  With  his  long  legs  twisted  and 
coiled  as  if  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them, 
he  leaned  his  chair  backwards,  and  talked,  ap- 
parently with  the  greatest  freedom,  even'  with 
junior  officers  ;  yet  he  never  said  anything  except 
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exactly  what  lie  meant  to  say.  This  daily  inter- 
course for  weeks  left  a  profound  impression  on  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  share  it.  The  intel- 
lectual calibre  of  the  man  was  most  apparent,  and 
most  imposing.  All  through  the  rough  exterior  of 
conversation,  the  abundant  jokes,  the  plain,  home- 
spun talk, — as  plain  as  his  face,  but  as  full  of  power 
and  meaning, — there  was  evidence  enough  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  great  man.  Grant  often  said  at  this 
time  that  he  thought  him  by  far  the  greatest  man  who 
had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  since  Washing- 
ton. And  in  those  qualities  not  purely  intellectual, 
and  yet  far  from  devoid  of  intellectuality,  which 
make  men  great  in  times  of  revolution  and  civil 
war,  Lincoln  was  incontestably  superior  to  any  of 
his  predecessors,  perhaps  even  to  the  first. 

His  task,  indeed,  was  far  more  difficult  than 
Washington's.  He  ruled  thirty  millions  of  people  ; 
Washington  was  at  the  head  of  only  three  millions  : 
he  had  a  war  to  carry  on  with  a  part  of  his  own 
nation ;  Washington's  was  with  outsiders :  his 
armies  numbered  half  a  million  soldiers ;  Washing- 
ton's, thirty  or  forty  thousand.  His  enemies  were 
ten  times  as  numerous  in  the  field  as  those  with 
whom  Washington  contended.  He  had  the  great 
problem  of  emancipation  to  solve,  which  was  not 
presented  to  Washington.  He  had  a  violent,  nu- 
merous, dangerous  party  in  his  rear,  constantly 
watching  to  thwart  and  defeat  him  ;  and  though 
Washington  knew  something  of  this  difficulty,  the 
opposition  to  him  was  insignificant  compared  with 
that  offered  to  Lincoln.  America  in  Washington's 
time  was  an  isolated  and  inconsiderable  colony ;  the 
world  cared  little  by  comparison  for  the  result  of  the 
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struggle  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  whatever 
sympathy  was  aroused,  was  in  her  behalf ;  whereas, 
in  Lincoln's  day,  England  and  France  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  South,  and 
stood  ready  and  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
favorable  opportunity  to  interfere. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  caution  mingled 
with  determination  with  which  the  President  acted, 
the  skill  with  which  he  avoided  many  embarrass- 
ments and  overcame  many  obstacles ;  the  tact  with 
which  he  dealt  with  the  rebels;  the  foresight  he 
often  displayed,  of  events  ;  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  the  patience  with  men  and  circumstances ; 
the  instinctive  sympathy  with  popular  feeling,  which 
impelled  him  to  withstand  all  advice  and  entreaties 
to  take  important  steps  before  the  proper  time,  and 
yet  to  accomplish  his  purpose  promptly  when  the 
nation  was  ready  to  second  him  ;  the  abnegation  of 
self;  the  charity  for  personal  and  public  enemies, 
the  tender-heartedness  towards  offenders;  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  pursued  the  objects  of  the 
war  and  of  the  nation — all  combined  to  make  him 
one  of  the  most  striking  characters  in  American 
history. 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  a  straightforwardness 
about  him  that  resembled  the  same  traits  in  Grant ; 
and  when,  as  necessarily  happened  in  their  positions, 
their  minds  came  in  direct  and  naked  contact,  they 
appreciated  each  other  better  than  clever  and  am- 
bitious men  of  the  world  could  appreciate  either. 

During  the  day  Grant  received  his  letters  and 
dictated  the  replies,  and  saw  the  various  officers 
who  came  to  him  for  orders  or  counsel,  while"  those 
who  formed  his  military  family  were  busied  about 
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their  vaidous  duties.  The  secretaries  and  adjutants 
generally  remained  in  camp,  while  the  engineers 
were  sent  sometimes  to  Butler's  lines,  sometimes  to 
Meade's.  The  other  aides-de-camp  were  dispatched 
to  more  distant  parts  of  the  command ;  often  one 
was  with  Sherman,  another  with  Sheridan,  and  a 
third  with  Canby;  and  during  actual  movements  in 
front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  Grant  always 
had  a  representative  with  that  army  with  which  he 
himself  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  chief  and  his  personal  staff  always  messed 
together,  and  their  plain  table  was  shared  by  all 
the  illustrious  visitors  whom  duty,  or  curiosity,  or 
interest,  brought  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army. 
A  rude  log  cabin  formed  the  dining-room,  and  a 
long  deal  table  received  the  fare,  never  garnished 
with  wine  or  spirits  of  any  kind ;  coffee  and  tea  at 
breakfast  and  supper,  with  water  for  the  mid-day 
dinner,  were  the  only  drinks  offered  at  these  simple, 
soldiers'  meals. 

When  night  came,  all  the  officers  on  duty  at 
the  head-quarters  were  accustomed  to  gather  round 
the  great  camp  fire,  and  the  circle  often  numbered 
twenty  or  even  thirty  soldiers.  .  Grant  always  joined 
it,  with  his  cigar,  and  from  six  or  seven  o'clock  till 
midnight,  conversation  was  the  sole  amusement. 
The  military  situation  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country  was  of  course  the  absorbing  theme ;  the 
latest  news  from  Sheridan  or  Sherman,  the  condition 
of  affairs  inside  of  Richmond,  the  strength  of  the 
rebel  armies,  the  exhaustion  of  the  South ;  the 
information  extracted  from  recent  prisoners,  or  spies, 
or  from  the  rebel  newspapers. 

From    this  the    transition    was    easy   to   earlier 
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events  of  the  war,  and  Grant  was  always  ready  to 
relate  what  he  had  seen,  to  tell  of  his  campaigns,  to 
describe  the  character  of  his  comrades  and  subordi- 
nates.    Before  the  war  he  had  met  most  of  the 
men  who  were  now  prominent,  rebels  as  well  as 
national   officers ;    either   in   the    old   army,    or   at 
West  Point  as  cadets  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
character  he  thus  obtained  was  extremely  useful  to 
him  at  this  time.     He  often  said  of  those  opposed 
to  him :  "I  know  exactly  what   that  general  will 
do  ;"  "  I  am  glad  such  an  one  is  in  my  front ;"  "  I 
would  rather  fight  this  one,  than  another."     So  also 
with  those  who  were  now  his  subordinates ;  what 
he  had  learned  of  them  in  garrison,  on  the  Canada 
frontier,    or   at    the    West,  before  the   Indians,  or 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  cholera  time, — 
all  was  of  use  now.     No  man   was  better  able  to 
predict   what  an  individual  would  do  in  an  emer- 
gency, if  he  had  known  or  seen  much  of  him  before. 
The  most   ordinary  circumstance  to  him  betrayed 
character  ;  and  as  we  sat  around  our  fire  at  City 
Point,   he  told  stories  by  the  hour  of  adventures  in 
the  Mexican  war,  or  rides  on  the  prairies,  or  inter- 
course with  Californian  miners,  which  threw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  immense  events  in  which  the  same 
actors    were    now    engaged.       And    yet  he    never 
seemed  to  observe,  and  thus  unconsciously  deceived 
many  who  fancied  they  were  deceiving  him. 

Of  course,  all  listened  eagerly  and  deferentially 
to  what  he  had  to  say,  but  all  took  part  in  the 
conversation  :  a  simple  captain  could  tell  his  story 
without  interruption  from  the  gen eral-in- chief— save 
when  he  asked  for  a  light  for  his  cigar.  P'olitics 
at  home  were  often  discussed,  and  unless  strangers 
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or  foreigners  were  present,  with  great  freedom. 
Gossip  about  men  whom  most  of  us  had  known  came 
in,  and  tales  of  West  Point  life  were  common.  But 
though  familiar,  the  talk  was  by  no  means  vulgar; 
no  coarse  language  was  ever  used  in  the  presence 
of  the  general -in-chief,  the  most  modest  man  in 
conversation  in  the  army.  A  profane  word  never 
passed  his  lips,  and  if  by  some  rare  chance  a  story  a 
little  broad  was  told  before  him,  he  blushed  like  a 
girl.  Yet  he  was  entirely  free  from  cant,  and  never 
rebuked  in  others  the  faults  which  he  himself 
scrupulously  avoided. 

Grant  indeed  rarely  showed  vexation  at  occur- 
rences, great  or  small,  which  must  have  tried  him 
hard.  Sometimes,  in  great  emergencies,  his  lips  be- 
came set  and  his  mouth  rigid,  his  expression  stern ; 
but  even  then  his  eye  rarely  flashed,  and  his 
voice  betrayed  no  emotion.  His  tones  grew  calmer 
and  more  distinct ;  his  mind  seemed  to  kindle,  his 
intellectual  vision  quickened ;  the  windows  of  his 
soul  were  opened,  and  he  looked  out,  through  and 
beyond  whatever  was  obscure ;  but  all  this  only 
those  who  knew  him  long  and  intimately,  and 
watched  him  closely,  could  discern.  To  others  he 
was  as  impassive  as  ever.  I  remember  only  twice 
during  the  war  to  have  seen  in  him  what  might  be 
called  a  shadow  of  excitement :  once,  when  he  was 
indignant  at  a  great  wrong  put  upon  a  friend ;  and 
once,  in  the  field,  when  we  passed  a  teamster  who 
was  ill-using  a  horse,  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  at 
the  man,  and  threatened  him  with  arrest  for  cruelty. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  one  and  another  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  camp  fire  dropped  away,  and  by 
midnight,  the  circle  was  winnowed  to  three  or  four, 
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of  whom  Grant  was  always  one.  The  only  symptom 
of  anxiety  he  displayed  under  the  tremendous  cares 
imposed  upon  him  was  wakefulness.  He  never 
wanted  to  go  to  his  camp  bed.  His  immediate 
aides-de-camp  discovered  this,  and  as  he  was 
willing  to  sit  under  the  cold  clear  sky  and  stars  till 
three  and  four  o'clock,  wearing  them  all  out,  they  at 
last  agreed  among  themselves  to  wait  up  with  him 
in  turn.  He  never  knew  of  this,  but  we  often 
bargained  with  each  other  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
rest.  Many  of  these  nights  can  I  remember,  during 
that  long  winter  at  City  Point,  when  every  one  was 
asleep  but  the  commander  of  the  armies  and  his 
single  officer.  If  the  weather  was  inclement,  we 
bore  it  as  long  as  we  could  outside,  and  then  sought 
shelter  in  his  cabin.  How  confidential  and  intimate 
his  conversation  could  at  such  times  become,  only 
those  thrown  closely  with  him  knew.  His  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  the  stories  of  his  great  battles  and 
campaigns,  the  personal  incidents  of  Vicksburg,  and 
Donalson,  and  Chattanooga,  and  Shiloh ;  the 
details  of  his  earlier  career;  his  belief  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  cause ;  his  prediction  of 
events — all  were  clearly  told  in  terse  and  often 
eloquent  language ;  with  every  now  and  then  a 
pregnant  utterance  that  showed  his  appreciation  of 
individual  character  or  close  sympathy  with  men  in 
masses,  the  native  strength  of  his  intellect,  or  the 
keen  penetration  of  his  judgment. 

It  was  then  I  learned  to  know  him  best  and 
like  him  most ;  then  I  understood  that  he  was  really 
of  the  Homeric  type  ;  the  sort  of  man  that  many  in 
our  modern  artificial  civilization  fail  to  recognize. 
Because  he  was  not  great  in  the  way  they  thought 
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he  ought  to  be,  they  pronounced  him  not  great  at  all. 
Because  he  was  quiet,  simple,  unadroit,  undemon- 
strative of  power  or  feeling,  absolutely  plain  in 
speech  and  manner  and  action,  they  supposed  him 
stolid  and  dull.  But  the  traits  which  affect  nations 
and  parties,  if  not  dilettanti  and  doctrinaires  ;  the 
directness  of  purpose  and  speech,  the  absolute 
honesty  of  intention,  the  simplicity  of  behavior, 
the  utter  unselfishness,  rising  at  times  into  heroic 
proportions  ;  the  freedom  from  vanity  ;  the  courage 
which  was  never  daunted,  the  determination  which 
was  never  disturbed,  the  steadiness  of  nerve  that 
bore  him  up  amid  carnage  and  apparent  disaster  ; 
and  above  all,  the  supreme  self-control  that  pre- 
served him  always  calm  and  unruffled,  without  ela- 
tion in  victory  or  despondency  in  adverse  fortune 
— these  were  superadded  to  a  clearness  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  almost  unrivalled,  and  a  power  of 
lucid  and  exact  expression  so  absolute  that  when  he 
was  in  earnest,  a  child  could  not  mistake  his  mean- 
ing ;  a  broadness  of  intellect  that  comprehended  a 
continent,  a  fertility  of  resource  in  emergencies,  dis- 
played in  a  hundred  battles,  and  a  grand  power  of 
administration  that  carried  on  the  campaigns  in 
Georgia  and  on  the  sea-coast,  in  West  and  East 
Virginia,  and  beyond  the  Mississippi — all  at  the 
same  time  without  confusion,  and  made  each  tend  to 
the  success  of  every  other.  Mingled  with  these  was 
a  tender-heartedness  that  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  unnecessary  pain ;  a  clemency  for  the  vanquished 
never  surpassed,  and  which  indeed  transcended  not 
only  the  expectation  of  the  enemy,  but  the  wishes  of 
many  of  his  own  friends ;  a  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others  that  spared  them  mortification,  sometimes 
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at  the  risk  of  his  own  fame;  a  carelessness  of 
triumph,  which  led  him  to  leave  his  conquests  before 
he  had  contemplated  them  ;  a  delicacy  in  conferring 
benefits,  which  heightened  the  obligation  he  sought 
to  lessen ;  and  finally  a  devotion  to  duty  so  pure 
that  he  was  unconscious  that  it  was  remarkable. 
Some  of  these  traits  were  revealed  in  the  shock  of 
battle,  some  on  the  tedious  march,  some  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  the  camp,  but  not  a  few 
became  apparent — all  unknown  to  him  who  dis- 
played them — during  the  long  night-watches  of  the 
siege  of  Petersburg. 

Even  when  Grant  had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed, 
one  of  his  staff  remained  on  duty  outside  his  tent,  till 
morning.  We  had  learned  of  plots  to  capture  pro- 
minent officers  ;*  on  a  dark  night  some  tiny  craft  from 
Richmond  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  fleet, 
and  a  spy  or  a  traitor  might  be  found  willing  to 
risk  his  own  life  for  the  chance  of  taking  Grant's. 
A  national  ordnance  boat  had  once  been  exploded 
beneath  the  bluff  on  which  the  head-quarters  were 
established ;  t  one  man  was  killed  and  an  officer 
wounded  ;  so  it  was  arranged  that  one  of  the  personal 
staff  in  turn  should  watch  till  daybreak,  while  the 
chief  was  sleeping.  His  first  knowledge  of  this  was 
gained  long  after  the  war. 

But   at   times  the  military  family  received  an 

*  Generals  Crook  and  Kelley  had  thus  been  abducted  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  by  rebel  raiders. 

t  A  rebel  emissary  entered  the  national  lines  in  disguise,  with 
a  torpedo  arranged  with  clockwork,  to  explode  at  a  given  hour. 
This  he  deposited  on  a  loaded  ordnance  boat  at  the  City  Point 
wharf,  doubtless  hoping  to  cause  the  destruction  of  every  one  at 
Grant's  head-quarters. 
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accession.  The  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief  had 
often  spent  a  few  weeks  with  him  in  camp  or  siege, 
or  when  he  was  quartered  in  a  captured  town.  At 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  she 
had  joined  him,  and  now  again  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg. His  children  too  visited  him,  the  eldest  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  this  time,  the  youngest  seven; 
and  the  man  who  directed  the  destinies  of  armies, 
and  was  unalterable  in  his  decisions  when  he  be- 
lieved them  right ;  who  ordered  the  devastation  of 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  went  unshrinking  through 
the  Wilderness  campaign,  was  as  bland  and  playful 
with  his  wife  and  children  as  the  humblest  soldier  in 
the  ranks  before  he  went  to  war.  All  the  simplicity 
and  gentleness  of  his  nature  came  out  in  this  com- 
panionship. He  had  been  married  sixteen  years, 
and  still  seemed  to  find  his  greatest  solace  in  the 
domestic  relations ;  while,  like  a  true  woman,  the 
wife  was  interested  in  whatever  concerned  him ; 
anxious  to  relieve  him  from  petty  cares,  proud  of  his 
success,  but  never  trenching  beyond  her  proper 
sphere  ;  exercising  all  her  woman's  influence  to  soothe 
and  support,  never  to  vex,  or  annoy,  or  disturb. 

It  was  curious  to  watch — not  her,  for  her  tact 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  make  the  mistake, 
but  others  around  him,  who  thought  they  had 
influence.  They  had  influence,  undoubtedly,  in 
little  things  ;  in  details,  in  their  own  province,  or 
department.  Grant  was  not  unwilling  to  let  others 
arrange  for  him,  and  decide  for  him  many  un- 
important matters ;  and  even  many  matters  of 
consequence,  in  which  he  trusted  their  judgment  or 
knowledge.  He  would  not  dictate  to  a  quartermaster 
the  minutiae  of  his  duty  ;  he  rarely  told  a  secre- 
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tary  what  language  to  employ  in  writing  a  letter ; 
but  when  the  moment  arrived  at  which  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  decide  for  himself,  no  advice,  or 
clever  pleading,  or  adroit  management,  could  avail 
to  shake  him.  In  a  great  matter  he  was  absolutely 
immovable,  and  sometimes  equally  so  in  some  appa- 
rently trivial  one,  if  he  considered  that  the  time  had 
come  to  make  his  will  obeyed.  Then,  the  people 
who  fancied  they  were  so  dexterous,  or  all-powerful, 
or  indispensable,  discovered  their  mistake ;  and, 
though  Grant  often  sought  to  soothe  their  chagrin 
or  cover  their  defeat,  he  did  not  swerve  from  his 
purpose,  when  once  it  was  determined. 

He  was,  however,  always  most  averse  to  giving 
pain ;  and  it  may  be  that  harsh  critics  will  censure 
him  as  too  long-suffering.  He  certainly  sometimes 
bore  with  subordinates  who  were  obstinate,  or  self- 
seeking,  or  unskilful,  to  a  point  to  which  many  of  his 
friends  could  not  follow  him.  Several  of  the  generals 
whom  at  various  times  he  displaced,  contended  that 
their  fault  had  been  condoned,  because  it  was  not 
promptly  punished.  They  had  been  retained  after  a 
defeat,  or  a  blunder,  or  a  culpable  negligence,  and 
therefore  Grant  should  not  subsequently  have  con- 
demned them.  And  there  is  a  certain  force  in  the 
pleading.  He  did  endure  conduct  which  perhaps  he 
should  have  put  an  end  to  sooner;  he  continued 
men  in  command,  who,  if  not  failures,  were  not 
successful,  and,  as  chief  of  the  armies,  it  may  have 
been  his  strict  duty  to  displace  them  earlier.  But 
this  leniency  did  not  proceed  from  sheer  good-nature 
or  soft-heartedness.  He  was  always  sanguine ;  he 
hoped  that  these  men  would  reform  their  faults 
or  redeem  their  failures ;  that  they  would  learn  and 
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improve ;  he  was  willing  to  give  them  another 
chance.  But  when,  after  a  succession  of  mistakes 
and  misdoings,  of  faults  and  forgivenesses,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  original  erring  trait  was  made  evident 
in  some  little  circumstance,  the  blow  came  sudden 
and  sharp.  He  seemed  to  arrive  all  at  once  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  cure,  and  action 
then  followed  decision  instantaneously. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  calm,  and  unimpas- 
sioned;  undemonstrative;  but  he  was  not  unfeeling. 
He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
friends,  in  the  success  of  his  subordinates.  He 
enjoyed  the  triumphs  of  Sherman  and  Sheridan, 
and  of  all  national  commanders,  as  keenly  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own.  He  also  felt  to  the 
full  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  that  lay  upon 
his  shoulders.  Of  this  he  rarely  spoke,  but  the 
sleepless  nights  he  passed  were  evidence  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  current  of  his  talk,  always,  unless 
diverted  by  some  eddy  of  the  moment,  borne  along 
with  his  thought  on  the  war.  His  calm  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  stolidity.  It  came  from  a  complete 
apprehension  of  his  subject,  a  certainty  that  he  had 
done  his  best,  and  that  if  the  decision  were  to  be 
made  again,  his  judgment  would  not  be  different ; 
from  a  hopefulness  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  from  that  faith  in  ultimate  success 
which  never  deserted  him,  and,  as  Sherman  once  said, 
could  be  likened  to  nothing  else  but  the  faith  a 
Christian  has  in  the  Saviour.  I  remember  hearing 
him  tell  a  foreign  officer  he  felt  as  sure  of  capturing 
Richmond  as  he  did  of  dying. 

This  faith  inspired  those  around  him  ;  this  confi- 
dence he  had,  of  ultimately  winning,  was  contagious. 
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No  man  could  be  long  downcast  when  near  him.  It 
was  pleasant  to  receive  this  influence.  One  felt  more 
a  man  when  with  him,  and  liked  him  for  it.  This 
with  the  thoughtful  anxiety  never  to  wound  another' 
the  watchful  care  and  persistent  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  his  friends,  the  steadfast  regard,  never 
expressed  in  words  to  the  individual,  but  discovered 
in  acts,  and  sometimes — though  rarely — in  tones  or 

glances  that  he  never  meant  should  betray  him 

these,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he  represented  the 
nation,  that  his  success  was  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  country,  that  he  was  the  incarnation  of  the  cause 
for  which  all  were  fighting— produced  a  devotion 
in  those  who  served  under  and  near  him,  which 
rivalled  that  inspired  by  any  of  the  great  command- 
ers in  history. 

During  this  period  the  general-in-chief  was  making 
every  preparation  to  support  and  facilitate  Sherman  s 
march.     At  11.30  P.M.  on  the  llth  of  October,  he  had 
first  authorized  the  movement.     "  If  you  are  satisfied 
the  trip  to  the  sea-coast  can  be  made,  holding  the  line 
of  the  Tennessee  river  firmly,  you  may  make  it,  de- 
stroying all  the  railroads  south  of  Dalton  or  Chatta- 
nooga, as  you  think  best."     On  the  next  day,  at  one 
P.M.,  he  renewed  his  permission,  and  gave  Sherman  in- 
structions for  his  conduct  on  the  road.     "On  reflec- 
tion," he  said,  "  I  think  better  of  your  proposition. 
It  will  be  much  better  to  go  south  than  to  be  forced 
to  go  north.     You  will  no  doubt  clear  the  country 
where  you  go,  of  railroad  tracks  and  supplies.     I 
would  also   move    every  wagon,   horse,  mule,   and 
hoof  of  stock,  as  well  as  the  negroes.     As  far  as 
arms  can  be  supplied,   either  from  surplus  or   by 

capture,  I  would  put  them  in  the  hands  of  negro 
92 
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men.      Give  them   such  organization  as   you  can. 
They  will  be  of  some  use." 

On  the  13th,  at  3.30  P.M.,  he  announced  his 
decision  to  the  government.  "  On  mature  reflec- 
tion, I  believe  Sherman's  proposition  is  the  best 
that  can  be  adopted.  With  the  long  line  of  rail- 
road in  rear  of  Atlanta,  Sherman  cannot  maintain 
his  position.  If  he  cuts  loose,  destroying  the  road 
from  Chattanooga  forward,  he  leaves  a  wide  and 
destitute  country  to  pass,  before  reaching  territory 
now  held  by  us.  Thomas  could  retain  force  enough 
to  meet  Hood's  army,  if  it  took  the  other  and  more 
likely  course."  Then,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm 
whenever  Sherman  was  concerned,  he  added  :  "  Such 
an  army  as  Sherman  has,  and  with  such  a  com- 
mander, is  hard  to  corner  or  to  capture." 

Grant  indeed  was  already  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  on  the  same  day,  October  13th,  he  issued  full  and 
detailed  instructions  to  Halleck  to  provide  supplies  for 
Sherman  on  his  arrival  at  the  coast.  "  Vessels  should 
be  got  ready  loaded  with  grain,  ordnance-stores,  and 
provisions; — say  two  hundred  thousand  rations  of 
grain  and  fifty  thousand  rations  of  provision,  and  one 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  for  that  number  of  in- 
fantry. .  .  Soon  after  it  is  known  that  Sherman  has 
started  south,  these  vessels  should  sail,  and  rendezvous 
at  Ossabaw  Sound.  I  take  it,  the  first  supplies  will 
have  to  be  received  by  way  of  that  river."  In  the 
same  despatch  he  gave  directions  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Canby  and  Foster,  and  added  :  "  Information 
should  be  got  to  Sherman  of  all  preparations  made 
to  meet  him  on  the  sea-coast.  "'* 

*  General  Sherman  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
contents  of  these  despatches  when  he  wrote  in  his  Memoirs, 
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But  while  the  general-in-chief  was  thus  dili- 
gently arranging  for  Sherman's  arrival  at  the  At- 
lantic, Sherman  himself  had  been  drawn  back  by 
Hood  nearly  to  the  Tennessee.  After  the  repulse 
of  the  rebels  from  Allatoona,  he  reached  that 
place  in  person  on  the  9th  of  October,  still  in 
doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
10th,  Hood  appeared  at  Home,  and  Sherman 
ordered  his  whole  army  to  march  to  Kingston  in 
pursuit;  he  arrived  there  himself  on  the  llth, 
but  Hood  had  already  decamped.  Marching  with 
rapidity  along  the  Chattooga  Valley,  the  rebels 
appeared  before  Eesaca  on  the  12th,  and  Hood 
himself  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  post.  "  No 
prisoners  will  be  taken,"  he  said,  "if  the  place  is 
carried  by  assault."  But  the  commander  replied  : 
"  If  you  want  it,  come  and  take  it ; "  an,  invitation 
which  Hood,  admonished  by  his  losses  before 
Allatoona,  was  not  inclined  to  accept.  The  de- 
mand was  a  mere  piece  of  bluster,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  march  north,  doing  all  the  damage  pos- 
sible to  the  railway. 

Sherman  at  first  had  intended  to  move  into  the 
Chattooga  Valley,  in  the  rebel  rear,  but  fearing,  in 
that  event,  that  Hood  might  cross  to  the  east  of 
the  railroad,  he  marched  towards  Hesaca  instead, 
and  on  the  14th,  made  his  dispositions  to  entrap 
the  enemy  at  Snake  Creek  Gap.  Hood,  however, 

Vol.  II.,  page  166,  that  November  2nd  "  was  the  first  time  that 
General  Grant  assented  to  the  march  to  the  sea."  The 
telegrams  to  Halleck  and  Stanton  he  probably  never  saw,  and 
those  to  himself,  of  the  llth  and  12th  of  October,  appear  not 
to  have  reached  him.  The  wires  were  cut  between  his  army 
and  the  North  at  this  time.  See  page  153. 
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was  too  quick  for  him,  and  escaped  through  the  gap 
before  the  national  troops  could  reach  the  further 
end.  Sherman  now  hoped  to  catch  up  with  the 
rebels  at  Lafayette  and  cut  off  their  retreat  at  that 
place,  but  by  the  time  his  forces  were  in  position, 
Hood  had  again  escaped  and  moved  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gadsden. 
He  was  encumbered  with  few  .trains  and  marched 
with  great  celerity;  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  a 
battle.  It* is  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  in  war 
for  a  pursuing  army  to  overtake  its  enemy.  The 
stimulus  of  danger  seems  always  a  sharper  goad  than 
the  hope  of  victory. 

Sherman  followed  as  far  as  Gaylesville,  in  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Chattooga,  and  there  on  the 
19th,  he  determined  to  pause.  The  rebels  had 
altogether  failed  to  make  him  let  go  his  hold  of 
Atlanta,  but  had  demonstrated  their  ability  at  all 
times  to  endanger  the  national  communications. 
They  had  captured,  though  they  could  not  hold, 
Big  Shanty,  Ackworth,  Tilton,  and  Dalton,  and 
destroyed  thirty  miles  of  railroad  ;  and  although 
Atlanta  was  not  regained,  Hood  was  actually  at  this 
moment  threatening  the  invasion  of  Tennessee,  while 
Forrest  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  captured 
Athens,  and  cut  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
road. 

These  movements  of  the  enemy  disturbed,  but 
did  not  change,  the  plans  of  the  national  com- 
manders. On  the  10th  of  October,  Sherman  said 
to  Thomas,  now  at  Nashville  :  "  Hood  has  crossed 
the  Coosa.  .  .  If  he  turns  to  Chattanooga,  I  will 
follow  ;  but  if  he  shoots  off  towards  Tuscumbia, 
I  will  act  according  to  my  information  of  your 
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strength."  Sherman,  however,  was  very  much  in 
hope  that  Hood  would  actually  invade  Tennessee. 
On  the  16th,  he  said  to  Schofield  :  "  I  want  the  first 
positive  fact  that  Hood  contemplates  an  invasion 
of  Tennessee.  Invite  him  to  do  so.  Send  him  a 
free  pass  in."  On  the  17th:  "We  must  follow 
Hood  till  he  is  beyond  reach  of  mischief,  and  then 
resume  the  offensive."  The  same  day  he  said  to 
Thomas  :  "  Hood  won't  dare  go  into  Tennessee.  I 
hope  he  will."  Again  :  "  If  Hood  wants  to  go  into 
Tennessee,  west  of  Huntsville,  let  him  go,  and  then 
we  can  all  turn  on  him,  and  he  cannot  escape.  .  . 
I  will  follow  him  to  Gadsden,  and  then  want 
my  whole  army  united  for  the  grand  move  into 
Georgia." 

On  the  14th  of  October,  when  Sherman  was  at 
Besaca,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Washington  :  "  It  looks 
to  me  now  that  Hood  has  put  himself  into  a  position 
where  his  army  must  be  to  a  great  extent  destroyed. 
Sherman  has  Home,  and  the  rich  district  of  country 
around  it,  and  is  in  a  better  condition  to  live  inde- 
pendent of  supplies  on  hand,  than  Hood.  I  think 
now  we  may  look  for  favorable  news  from  that 
quarter."  The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come 
for  the  destruction  of  Hood's  army.  Sherman  was 
at  this  moment  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  North,  and  on  the  14th,  Grant  telegraphed  to 
Stanton  :  "  The  best  that  can  be  done  with  des- 
patches for  Sherman  is  to  send  them  to  Thomas, 
to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  communications  are 
opened."  Among  the  despatches  thus  delayed  was 
Grant's  permission  of  October  llth,  for  Sherman 
to  make  his  march;  so  that  Grant  was  actually 
preparing  and  arranging  for  Sherman's  campaign, 
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before  Sherman  knew  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
start.  * 

On  the  17th,  Grant  said  to  Sherman:  "The 
moment  I  know  you  have  started  south,  stores  will 
be  shipped  to  Hilton  Head,  where  there  are  trans- 
ports ready  to  take  them  to  Savannah.  In  case 
you  go  south,  I  would  not  propose  holding  any- 
thing south  of  Chattanooga,  certainly  not  south  of 
Dalton.  Destroy  in  such  case  all  military  stores 
at  Atla,nta."  On  the  21st,  he  said  to  Halleck  : 
"  The  stores  intended  for  Sherman  might  now  be 
started  for  Hilton  Head." 

But  the  general-in-chief  was  at  this  time  even  more 
anxious  for  the  reinforcement  of  Thomas  than  for  the 
supply  of  Sherman,  and  was  ordering  all  his  armies 
the  better  to  secure  this  end.  As  early  as  the  12th 
of  October,  the  day  after  he  had  authorized  Sherman's 
movement,  he  said  to  Halleck  :  "  Thomas  should  be 
prepared  to  concentrate  a  force  on  Hood,  when  he 
presents  himself  on  the  Tennessee  river."  He  then 
proceeded  to  direct  how  this  force  should  be 
accumulated.  Thomas  himself  was  to  sacrifice  all 
lesser  interests  to  the  paramount  one  :  "  It  would 
be  advisable  for  General  Thomas  to  abandon  all 
the  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Decatur,  thence  to 
Stevenson.  This  will  give  him  much  additional 
force."  At  the  same  time  Grant  planned  the 
transfer  of  A.  J.  Smith  and  Mower's  commands 
from  Missouri  to  Tennessee  :  "  If  Crook  goes  to 

*  "  It  was  at  Ship's  Gap  that  a  courier  brought  me  the  cipher 
message  from  General  Halleck  which  instructed  me  that  the 
authorities  at  Washington  were  willing  I  should  undertake  to 
march  across  Georgia." — Sherman's  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  page  156. 
Sherman  was  at  Ship's  Gap  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  October. 
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Missouri,  he  will  drive  Price  out  of  the  country  in 
time  to  send  A.  J.  Smith  and  Mower  to  Tennessee, 
before  Hood  can  get  far,  even  if  Sherman's  move- 
ments do  not  turn  him,  as  I  think  they  will. 
Canby's  forces  also  will  be  relieved  for  operations, 
wherever  they  are  needed." 

But  the  troops  from  Missouri  were  slow  in 
coming,  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  Grant  said 
to  Halleck  :  "  An  order,  with  an  officer  to  see  it 
enforced,  should  go  to  Missouri,  to  send  from  there 
all  the  troops  not  actually  after  Price  and  guards 
for  public  stores,  to  General  Thomas,  telegraphing 
Thomas  to  know  at  what  points  he  wants  them." 
The  next  day  he  repeated  the  order:  "  Now  that 
Price  is  on  the  retreat,  with  no  probability  of  his 
bringing  up  again,  Eosecrans  should  forward  all 
the  troops  he  can  to  Thomas.  This  ought  to  be 
done  without  delay.  He  has  six  or  eight  thousand 
troops  around  St.  Louis,  and  within  a  few  hours 
from  it,  that  can  start  at  once." 

On  the  29th,  becoming  still  more  anxious,  he 
sent  his  chief  of  staff,  General  Rawlins,  as  bearer  of 
special  orders  to  Rosecrans.  In  his  instructions  to 
Bawlins  he  said  :  " .  .  Now  that  Price  is  retreating 
from  Missouri,  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  force 
sent  to  that  state  from  other  departments  can  be 
spared  at  once.  .  .  If  it  is  found  that  the  enemy 
under  Hood  or  Beauregard  have  actually  attempted 
an  invasion  of  Tennessee,  or  those  under  Forrest 
are  approaching  the  Ohio  river,  you  will  send  them 
directly  to  Major-General  Thomas,  to  confront  and 
frustrate  such  a  movement.  .  .  General  Sherman 
will  be  instructed  that  no  force,,  except  that  already 
south  of  the  Tennessee  and  such  as  General  Canby 
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can  send,  will  be  used  between  the  Tennessee  river 
and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  he 
goes  south,  he  must  take  care  of  himself,  without  the 
support  of  a  pursuing  column."  Then,  as  if  with  a 
premonition  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  and  to 
answer  objection  in  advance,  he  continued  :  "I 
am  satisfied,  on  full  and  mature  reflection,  that 
Sherman's  idea  of  striking  across  for  the  sea-coast 
is  the  best  way  to  rid  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
of  the  threatened  danger,  and  to  make  the  war 
felt.  I  do  not  believe  that  General  Sherman  can 
maintain  his  communications  with  Atlanta  with 
his  whole  force.  He  can  break  such  an  extent 
of  roads  that  the  enemy  will  be  effectually  cut  in 
two  for  several  months,  by  which  time  Augusta  and 
Savannah  can  be  occupied." 

Hawlins,  however,  was  intensely  opposed  to  the 
proposed  march  of  Sherman,  and  had  combated  it 
with  every  argument  at  his  disposal.  Grant,  as  a 
rule,  allowed  his  staff  to  present  their  views  on 
military  matters  freely,  and  some  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  do  so  with  great  ability ;  but  when 
once  his  decisions  were  made,  they  received  them  as 
final,  and  did  whatever  was  in  their  power  to  make 
them  succeed.  But  in  this  instance,  the  anxiety  of 
Rawlins  led  him  to  an  act  of  downright  insubordina- 
tion. He  started  for  the  West,  bearing  the  orders 
above  quoted,  and  stopped  a  day  at  Washington, 
on  the  way.  Here  he  saw  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  expressed  so  forcibly  his 
apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of  allowing  Sherman 
to  move  south  and  leave  Thomas  to  contend  with 
Hood,  that  he  actually  induced  the  government  to 
send  a  despatch  to  Grant,  desiring  him  to  recon- 
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sider  his  decision."'5"  They  were  the  more  ready  for 
this,  as  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  had 
been  steadily  hostile  to  the  movement  from  the 
beginning.  Halleck  also  had  presented  to  Grant  an 
elaborate  letter  recommending  an  entirely  different 
campaign.!  Thus,  although  the  administration  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  countermanding  Grant's 
order,  or  absolutely  overruling  his  judgment,  they 
did  strongly  urge  him  to  reconsider  both  at  this 
late  day. 

Grant  was  always  properly  subordinate,  and 
thought  himself  obliged  to  defer  to  this  intimation 
from  his  superiors.  The  despatch  from  Stanton  arrived 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  at  six  P.M.  on  the 
same  day,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Sherman  :  "Do  you 
not  think  it  advisable,  now  that  Hood  has  gone  so 
far  north,  to  entirely  settle  him  before  starting  on 
your  proposed  campaign  ?  With  Hood's  army  de- 
stroyed, you  can  go  where  you  please  with  impu- 
nity. I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  if  you  had 
started  south  whilst  Hood  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  you,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  go  after 
you.  Now  that  he  is  so  far  away,  he  might  look 
upon  the  chase  as  useless,  and  go  in  one  direction 
whilst  you  are  looking  in  the  other.  If  you  can  see 
the  chance  for  destroying  Hood's  army,  attend  to 
that  first,  and  make  your  other  move  secondary." 

Sherman  himself  was  struck  with  the  same  idea. 
Indeed,  the  whole  enterprise  was  of  such  magnitude, 
the  issues  at  stake  were  so  tremendous,  that  all 
concerned  might  well  ponder  before  the  final  step 

*  Grant  never  knew  the  origin  of  this  despatch  until  after  the 
death  of  Rawlins. 

f  See  Appendix  for  this  letter. 
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was  taken.  Sherman  replied  to  Grant  at  12.30  P.M. 
on  the  2nd  :  "  Your  despatch  is  received.  If  I  could 
hope  to  overhaul  Hood,  I  would  turn  against  him 
with  my  whole  force;  then  he  would  retreat  to  the 
south-west,  drawing  me  as  a  decoy  from  Georgia, 
which  is  his  chief  object.  If  he  ventures  north  of  the 
Tennessee,  I  may  turn  in  that  direction,  and  endea- 
vor to  get  between  him  and  his  line  of  retreat ; 
but,  thus  far,  he  has  not  gone  above  the  Tennessee. 
Thomas  will  have  a  force  strong  enough  to  prevent 
his  reaching  any  country  in  which  we  have  an  in- 
terest, and  he  has  orders,  if  Hood  turns  to  follow 
me,  to  push  for  Selma.  No  single  army  can  catch 
him,  and  I  am  convinced  the  best  results  will  follow 
from  our  defeating  Jeff.  Davis's  cherished  plan  of 
making  me  leave  Georgia  by  manoeuvring.  Thus 
far  I  have  confined  my  efforts  to  thwart  his  plans, 
and  have  reduced  my  baggage  so  that  I  can  pick 
up  and  start  in  any  direction ;  but  I  would  regard 
pursuit  of  Hood  as  useless.  Still,  if  he  attempts  to 
invade  Middle  Tennessee,  I  will  hold  Decatur,  and  be 
prepared  to  move  in  that  direction ;  but  unless  I  let 
go  Atlanta,  my  force  will  not  be  equal  to  his." 
The  policy  was  daring,  the  strategy  complex,  and 
Grant  and  Sherman,  both  under  pressure  from  their 
superiors,  both,  for  a  moment,  hesitated. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2nd,  Grant  received  a  despatch  from  Sher- 
man, dated  nine  A.M.  of  the  day  before — nine  hours 
earlier  than  Grant's  own  countermanding  or  delaying 
the  movement.  In  this  despatch  Sherman  reported 
Hood's  entire  strength  at  less  than  forty  thousand 
men,  exclusive  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  while  Thomas, 
he  said,  had  at  least  forty-five  thousand  or  fifty 
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thousand  soldiers,  besides  the  force  that  was  pro- 
mised from  Kosecrans.*  This  statement  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  armies  at  once  re- 
assured and  decided  Grant.  At  11.30  A.M.  on  the 
2nd,  having  yet  no  response  to  his  own  message  of 
the  night  before,  he  telegraphed  again  to  Sherman : 
'"  Your  despatch  of  nine  A.M.  yesterday  is  just  re- 
ceived. I  despatched  you  the  same  date,  advising 

*  "  As  you  foresaw,  and  as  Jeff.  Davis  threatened,  the  enemy  is 
now  in  the  full  tide  of  execution  of  his  grand  plan  to  destroy  my 
communications  and  defeat  this  army.  His  infantry,  about  30,000, 
with  Wheeler  and  Koddy's  cavalry,  from  7,000  to  10,000,  are  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tuscumbia  and  Florence,  and  the  water 
being  low,  are  able  to  cross  at  will.  Forrest  seems  to  be  scattered 
from  Eastport  to  Jackson,  Paris,  and  the  lower  Tennessee,  and 
General  Thomas  reports  the  capture  by  him  of  a  gunboat  and  five 
transports.  General  Thomas  has  near  Athens  and  Pulaski,  Stan- 
ley's corps,  about  15,000  strong,  and  Schofield's  corps,  10,000,  en 
route  by  rail ;  and  has  at  least  20,000  to  25,000  men,  with  new 
regiments  and  conscripts  arriving  all  the  time,  also.  General 
Rosecrans  promises  the  two  divisions  of  Smith  and  Mower  belong- 
ing to  me,  but  I  doubt  if  they  can  reach  Tennessee  in  less  than  ten 
days.  If  I  were  to  let  go  Atlanta  and  North  Georgia,  and  make  for 
Hood,  he  would,  as  he  did  here,  retreat  to  the  south-west,  leaving 
his  militia,  now  assembling  at  Macon  and  Griffin,  to  occupy  our 
conquests,  and  the  work  of  last  summer  would  be  lost.  I  have 
retained  about  50,000  good  troops,  and  have  sent  back  full  25,000, 
and  have  instructed  General  Thomas  to  hold  defensively  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Decatur,  all  strongly  fortified  and  provisioned 
for  a  long  siege.  I  will  destroy  all  the  railroads  of  Georgia,  and 
do  as  much  substantial  damage  as  is  possible,  reaching  the  sea- 
coast  near  one  of  the  points  indicated,  trusting  that  Thomas  with 
his  present  troops,  and  the  influx  of  new  troops  promised,  will  be 
able  in  a  few  days  to  assume  the  offensive. 

"  Hood's  cavalry  may  do  a  good  deal  of  damage,  and  I  have 
sent  Wilson  back  with  all  dismounted  cavalry,  retaining  only  about 
4,500.  This  is  the  best  I  can  do,  and  shall  therefore,  when  I  get 
to  Atlanta  the  necessary  stores,  move  south  as  soon  as  possible."— 
/Sherman  to  Grant,  Rome,  Georgia,  November  1,  9  A.M. 
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that  Hood's  army,  now  that  it  had  worked  so  far 
north,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  more  as  the  object. 
With  the  force,  however,  you  have  left  General 
Thomas,  he  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  Hood  and 
destroy  him.  I 'really  do  not  see  that  you  can  with- 
draw from  where  you  are,  without  giving  up  all  that 
we  have  gained  in  territory.  /  say  then,  go  on,  as 
you  propose." 

Sherman  was  equally  prompt  in  re -asserting  his 
original  confidence.  At  six  P.M.  on  the  2nd,  too 
soon  to  have  heard  again  from  Grant,  he  tele- 
graphed :  "If  I  turn  back,  the  whole  effect  of  my 
campaign  will  be  lost.  By  my  movement  I  have 
thrown  Beauregard  to  the  west,  and  Thomas  will 
have  ample  time  and  sufficient  troops  to  hold  him, 
until  reinforcements  reach  him  from  Missouri,  and 
recruits.  We  have  now  ample  supplies  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  Atlanta  to  stand  a  month's  interruption 
to  our  communications,  and  I  don't  believe  the  Con- 
federate army  can  reach  our  line  save  by  cavalry 
raids,  and  Wilson  will  have  cavalry  enough  to  check- 
mate that.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  best 
results  will  follow  me  in  my  contemplated  move 
through  Georgia." 

The  two  soldiers  were  in  singular  harmony.  Each, 
for  a  moment,  thought  it  might  be  better  to  follow 
Hood,  but  before  either  had  received  the  second 
despatch  of  the  other,  each  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, favoring  the  bolder  course.  Their  sepa- 
rate judgments  gave  but  one  response,  like  instru- 
ments of  music  struck  in  a  single  chord.  Their 
despatches  crossed  each  other  on  the  way;  Grant 
directing  Sherman :  "  Go  on,  as  you  propose ;" 
while  Sherman,  ignorant  that  the  revocation  origi- 
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nated  at  Washington,  was  urging  Grant  for  per- 
mission to  start.  At  9.30  P.M.  of  the  2nd,  however, 
Grant's  second  telegram  arrived,  and  Sherman 
answered  at  once  :  "  Despatch  of  11.30  A.M.  received. 
I  will  go  on  and  complete  my  arrangements,  and  in 
a  few  days  notify  you  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
.  .  I  think  J  eff.  Davis  will  change  his  tune,  when 
he  finds  rne  advancing  in  the  heart  of  Georgia, 
instead  of  retreating,  and  I  think  it  will  have 
an  immediate  effect  on  your  operations  at  Rich- 
mond." 

All  telegrams  between  Grant  and  his  sub- 
ordinates at  the  West  necessarily  passed  through 
Washington,  where  copies  were  taken  off  for  the 
War  Department,  so  that  this  entire  correspondence 
was  seen  by  the  government,  as  it  occurred.  It 
was  the  only  reply  made  by  Grant  to  the  despatch 
of  Stanton,  but  no  more  was  said  in  any  quarter  in 
opposition  to  Sherman's  march. 

Thus,  upon  the  general-in-chief  alone  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  movement  rented.  Neither  his 
civil  superiors,  nor  his  military  subordinates,  could 
relieve  him  from  this  burden.  In  case  of  failure, 
the  country  would  censure  him,  not  the  President 
nor  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  deferred  to  his 
judgment  and  invested  him  with  absolute  command. 
If  Thomas  should  be  destroyed  and  the  North  in- 
vaded, if  Sherman  should  be  intercepted,  and  suffer 
the  fate  of  the  French  in  the  Moscow  campaign,  it 
was  Grant  who  would  be  held  to  account,  not  the 
men  who  obeyed  his  orders  and  executed  his  de- 
cisions. 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  when  he  accepted  the 
modifications  wThich  Sherman  proposed,  the  plan  be- 
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came  Grant's  own.  It  was  he  who  was  responsible 
for  its  success  or  failure ;  it  was  he  who  authorized 
it;  it  was  he  who  must  provide  supplies  for  one 
army  and  reinforcements  for  the  other ;  who  must 
direct  the  movements  all  over  the  continent,  of 
Canby  and  Foster  and  Rosecrans,  as  well  as  of 
Meade  and  Butler  and  Sheridan,  so  that  all  should 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  imperilled  armies ; 
it  was  he  whose  downfall  was  certain,  if  either  cam- 
paign proved  disastrous ;  it  was  he  who,  seated  in 
his  hut  at  City  Point,  balanced  the  armies,  and  put 
his  troops  first  into  one  scale  and  then  into  the 
other,  according  as  emergency  required ;  it  was  he 
to  whom  the  nation  turned  in  its  agony,  knowing 
that  it  had  committed  its  destinies  into  his  hands, 
trusting  him  as  men  trust  the  master  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  as  they  trust  an  unknown  power  when  they 
themselves  are  helpless — trying  hard  to  hope,  but 
full  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

And  at  no  moment  during  the  war  was  the 
crisis  more  tremendous,  the  responsibility  more 
appalling.  Success  in  both  of  the  great  operations 
now  ordered  would  go  far  to  terminate  the  rebel- 
lion, but  failure  in  either  appeared  irreparable : 
the  defeat  of  Thomas  would  open  the  entire  region 
north  of  the  Ohio  to  invasion,  while  the  destruction 
of  the  splendid  and  gallant  army  of  Sherman  would 
shock  and  dishearten  the  country  beyond  measure. 
And  there  seemed  imminent  danger  of  each  catas- 
trophe. Hood  was  threatening  and  bold,  and 
Thomas  had  not  yet  collected  his  forces  ;  while  the 
bare  idea  of  an  army  plunging,  as  Sherman  was 
about  to  do,  into  the  interior  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try, without  base,  or  communications,  or  supplies, 
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affected  not  only  the  imagination,  but  the  judg- 
ment of  the  gravest  and  steadiest  minds.  It  was 
these  considerations  which  the  general-in -chief  had 
to  contemplate,  and  these  cares  he  had  to  sustain. 

Hood,  meanwhile,  had  remained  at  Gadsden 
only  one  day,  to  issue  supplies,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the 
Tennessee.  On  the  26th,  he  arrived  at  Tuscumbia, 
on  that  river,  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Gadsden. 
This  made  it  evident  that  the  invasion  of  Tennes- 
see was  actually  contemplated,  and  the  same  day 
Sherman  detached  the  Fourth  corps,  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  Chattanooga  and  report  to  Thomas. 
On  the  30th,  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent, 
the  Twenty-third  corps,  under  Schofield,  was  dis- 
patched with  the  same  destination,  and  Wilson 
was  sent  back  to  Nashville  with  all  dismounted 
detachments,  and  ordered  to  collect  as  rapidly  as 
possible  all  cavalry  serving  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  report  to  Thomas  for  duty.  With 
these  forces  and  the  garrisons  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  it  was  hoped  that  Thomas  would  be  able 
to  defend  the  railroad  from  Chattanooga  to  Nash- 
ville, and  still  have  an  army  with  which  he  could 
cope  with  Hood,  until  the  reinforcements  from 
Missouri  and  elsewhere  should  arrive.  On  the 
1st  of  November,  Sherman  telegraphed  :  "  I  have 
retained  about  fifty  thousand  good  troops,  and  have 
sent  back  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and  have  in- 
structed General  Thomas  to  hold  defensively  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  and  Decatur,  all  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  provisioned  for  a  long  siege.  I  shall 
destroy  all  the  railroads  of  Georgia,  and  do  as 
much  substantial  damage  as  possible,  trusting  that 
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Thomas,  with  his  present  troops  and  the  influx  of 
new  troops  promised,  will  be  able  to  assume  the 
offensive." 

On  the  2nd,  Sherman  himself  was  at  Kingston, 
and  his  four  corps,  the  Fifteenth,  Seventeeth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Twentieth,  with  one  division  of  cavalry, 
were  stretched  along  from  Rome  to  Atlanta.  The 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines  had  been  repaired, 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  back  to  Chatta- 
nooga, the  wagon  trains  were  loaded  and  ready  to 
start  at  a  day's  notice  ;  the  paymasters  were  paying 
the  troops ;  and  Sherman  waited  only  till  the 
Presidential  election  was  over  in  order  to  start. 
There  was  now  no  serious  enemy  in  his  front. 
Hood  remained  at  Tuscumbia  and  Florence,  busy 
in  collecting  shoes  and  clothing  for  his  men,  and 
the  necessary  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Tennessee ;  while  Beauregard,  who  had 
been  placed  in  general  command  at  the  West,  was 
at  Corinth,  superintending  the  rebel  preparations. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Sherman  wrote  at 
great  length  to  Grant,  confiding  to  him  the  doubts 
and  anxieties,  the  plans  and  imaginings  that  crowded 
upon  his  busy  mind.  He  seems  even  then  to 
have  had  occasional  misgivings  about  his  strategy, 
which,  however,  he  quickly  brushed  away.  "  The 
only  question  in  my  mind,"  he  said,  "  is  whether  I 
ought  not  to  have  dogged  Hood  far  over  into 
Mississippi,  trusting  to  some  happy  accident  to 
bring  him  to  bay  and  to  battle  ;  but  I  then  thought 
that  by  so  doing  I  would  play  into  his  hands,  by 
being  drawn  or  decoyed  too  far  away  from  our 
original  line  of  advance.  .  .  I  felt  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  do  what  is  usually  a  mistake  in  war — divide 
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my  forces — send  a  part  back  into  Tennessee,  retain- 
ing the  balance  here.  .  .  I  admit  that  the  first 
object  should  be  the  destruction  of  that  army,  and 
if  Beauregard  moves  his  infantry  and  artillery  up 
into  the  pocket  about  Jackson  and  Paris,  /  shall 
feel  strongly  tempted  to  move  Thomas  directly  against 
him,  and  myself  move  rapidly  by  Decatur  and  Purdy 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  But  this  would  involve  the 
abandonment  of  Atlanta  and  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, which  would  be  of  very  doubtful  expediency 
or  success.  .  .  I  am  more  than  satisfied  that  Beau- 
regard  has  not  the  nerve  to  attack  fortifications,  or 
to  meet  me  in  open  battle,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
achievement  for  him  to  make  me  abandon  Atlanta, 
by  mere  threats  or  manoeuvres." 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  des- 
patch related  to  his  line  of  march,  for  his  absolute 
route  was  yet  necessarily  undetermined.  No  man 
could  say  what  Hood  would  do,  when  the  departure 
of  the  national  army  became  known  ;  whether  he 
would  persist  in  the  invasion  of  Tennessee,  or 
retrace  his  steps  in  pursuit  of  Sherman.  It  could 
not  even  be  certain  that  a  considerable  force  might 
not  be  collected  to  oppose  the  advance  to  the  sea. 
It  was  therefore  indispensable  that  Sherman  should 
have  alternatives  ;  if  repelled  or  thwarted  in  one 
direction,  he  must  be  free  to  turn  in  another;  if 
he  could  not  reach  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  must 
make  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus,  at  the  very 
moment  of  starting,  neither  he  nor  Grant  knew 
what  point  would  be  the  terminus  of  his  march  ; 
and  in  this  last  despatch  to  the  general-in-chief, 
Sherman  said  :  "  If  I  start  before  I  hear  further 
from  you,  or  before  further  developments  turn  my 

93 
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course,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  I  have 
moved  vid  Griffin  to  Barnesville ;  that  I  break  up 
the  road  between  Columbus  and  Macon  good,  and 
then,  if  I  feign  on  Columbus,  will  move  vid  Macon 
and  Millen  to  Savannah  ;  or  if  I  feign  on  Macon, 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  I  have  shot  off  towards 
Opelika,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile  bay  or  Pensa- 
cola." 

He  concluded  :  "I  will  not  attempt  to  send 
couriers  back,  but  trust  to  the  Richmond  papers  to 
keep  you  well  advised.  .  .  I  will  see  that  the  road 
is  broken  completely  between  the  Etowa  and  the 
Chattahoochee,  and  that  Atlanta  itself  is  utterly 
destroyed." 

On  the  7th,  he  said:  "By  the  10th,  the  elec- 
tion will  be  over,  the  troops  all  paid,  and  all  our 
surplus  property  will  be  back  to  Chattanooga.  On 
that  day  or  the  following,  if  affairs  should  remain 
as  now  in  Tennessee,  I  propose  to  begin  the  move- 
ment." Grant  replied  on  the  same  day,  at  10.30 
P.M.:  "Your  despatch  of  this  evening  received. 
I  see  no  present  reason  for  changing  your  plan  ; 
should  any  arise,  you  will  see  it ;  or  if  I  do,  I 
will  inform  you.  I  think  everything  here  favor- 
able now.  Great  good  fortune  attend  you.  I 
believe  you  will  be  eminently  successful,  and  at 
worst  can  only  make  a  march  less  fruitful  of  results 
than  hoped  for."  This  was  the  last  despatch  from 
Grant  that  Sherman  received  before  the  wires  were 
cut. 

The  election  for  President  was  now  close  at 
hand,  and  Grant,  like  most  of  the  earnest  men  in 
the  army,  was  profoundly  anxious  for  the  re- 
election of  Lincoln.  His  anxiety,  however,  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  ordinary  politics.  Sherman's 
despatches  show  that  he  was  as  decided  in  this 
matter  as  Grant,  yet  neither  was  a  politician,  and 
if  either  had  political  sympathies  before  the  re- 
bellion, it  was  with  those  who  called  themselves 
Democrats.  Grant  could  not  but  feel  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  party  that  was 
pledged  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  he  earnestly 
deprecated  any  obtrusion  of  the  army  into  civil 
affairs. 

It  had  been  proposed  by  some  of  the  states  to 
allow  the  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote,  and  the  go- 
vernment invited  his  views   on    the    subject.     He 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but  thought 
it  should  be  surrounded  by  checks  and  safeguards. 
"  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  an  army 
in   the   field,"  he   said,  "  has   generally   been   con- 
sidered   dangerous     to    constitutional     liberty,    as 
well    as    subversive    to    military   discipline.      But 
our   circumstances   are  novel   and    exceptional.     A 
very  large   proportion   of  the   legal  voters  of  the 
United  States   are   now  either  under  arms  in  the 
field,  or  in  hospitals,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
military   service    of  the    United   States.     Most   of 
these   men,    if  not    regular   soldiers    in    the   strict 
sense  of  that  term,  still  less"  are  they  mercenaries, 
who  give  their  services  to  the  government  simply 
for  its  pay,  having  little  understanding  of  political 
questions,  or  feeling  little   or  no  interest  in  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  American  citizens,  hav- 
ing still  their  homes  and  social  and  political  ties 
binding  them  to  the  states  and  districts  from  which 
they  come   and   to  which   they  expect   to   return. 
They  have  left  their  homes  temporarily,  to  sustain 
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the  cause  of  their  country  in  its  hour  of  trial. 
In  performing  this  sacred  duty  they  should  not 
be  deprived  of  a  most  precious  privilege.  They 
have  as  much  right  to  demand  that  their  votes 
shall  be  counted  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  as 
those  citizens  who  remain  at  home ;  nay  more,  for 
they  have  sacrificed  more  for  their  country." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  use 
of  the  army  for  party  purposes,  or  any  political  excite- 
ment within  the  lines.  "  I  state  these  reasons  in 
full,"  he  continued,  "  for  the  unusual  thing  of  allow- 
ing armies  in  the  field  to  vote,  that  I  may  urge  on 
the  other  hand  that  nothing  more  than  the  fullest 
exercise  of  this  vote  should  be  allowed ;  for  any- 
thing not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  exercise  can- 
not but  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  have  every  means  of  un- 
derstanding the  questions  before  the  country.  The 
newspapers  are  freely  circulated,  and  so  I  believe 
are  the  documents  prepared  by  both  parties  to  set 
forth  the  merits  and  claims  of  their  candidates. 
Beyond  this,  nothing  whatever  should  be  allowed  ; 
no  political  meetings,  no  harangues  from  soldier  or 
citizen,  and  no  canvassing  of  camps  or  regiments  for 
votes.  I  see  not  why  a  single  individual  not  be- 
longing to  the  armies  should  be  admitted  into 
their  lines  to  deliver  tickets.  In  my  opinion,  the 
tickets  should  be  furnished  by  the  chief  provost- 
marshal  of  each  army,  by  them  to  the  provost- 
marshal  or  some  other  officer  of  each  brigade  or 
regiment,  who  shall,  on  the  day  of  election,  deliver 
tickets,  irrespective  of  party,  to  whoever  may  call 
for  them.  If,  however,  it  shall  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  admit  citizens  to  deliver  tickets,  then  it 
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should  be  most  positively  prohibited  that  such 
citizens  should  electioneer,  harangue,  or  canvass 
the  regiments  in  any  way.  Their  business  should 
be,  and  only  be,  to  distribute,  on  a  certain  fixed 
day,  tickets  to  whoever  may  call  for  them.  .  .  As 
it  is  intended  that  all  soldiers  entitled  to  vote  shall 
exercise  that  privilege  according  to  their  own  con- 
victions of  right,  unmolested  and  unrestricted,  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  each  party  sending  to  armies 
easy  of  access  a  number  of  respectable  gentlemen  to 
see  that  these  views  are  carried  out." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  regulations  better 
calculated  to  secure  the  freest  exercise  of  the  suf- 
frage in  an  army,  and  at  the  same  time  obviate  the 
dangers  which  are  instantly  so  apparent — the  possi- 
bility of  disturbance,  the  undue  biassing  of  soldiers 
by  their  officers,  the  employment  of  troops  to  control 
opinion  or  coerce  action  in  civil  affairs. 

As  the  day  of  the  election  approached,  the  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  result  became  painful.  It  was  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  that  was  at  issue.  This  was  the 
last  opportunity  the  Democrats  would  have  for  years, 
of  regaining  power ;  but  if  they  succeeded,  there  was 
little  doubt,  either  at  the  North  or  South,  that  the 
rebels  would  attain  their  end.  The  enemy  there- 
fore made  frantic  efforts  to  influence  the  public 
mind.  The  affair  at  Hatcher's  Run  was  proclaimed 
a  national  defeat,  the  siege  of  Richmond  was  de- 
clared hopeless ;  Hood  was  certain  to  cross  the 
Ohio,  and  Sherman  could  not  possibly  escape  an- 
nihilation. These  vaunts  of  the  rebels  were  re- 
peated by  their  allies  in  the  loyal  states,  and  every 
endeavor  was  made  to  inculcate  the  belief  that 
while  absolute  unanimity  prevailed  throughout  the 
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South,  a  majority  at   the   North  was  in  favor  of 
acquiescing  in  the  rebel  demands. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  enemies  of  the  nation 
did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  calumny  and  invec- 
tive, to  misrepresentation  in  speech  and  print,  or 
even  to  seditious  attempts  to  depreciate  the  cur- 
rency and  lower  the  financial  credit  of  the  country. 
There  was  at  this  time  imminent  danger  of  disturb- 
ance and  outbreak  at  more  than  one  point  in  the 
North.  Many  Northern  cities  were  infested  with 
rebel  spies  and  refugees,  as  well  as  sympathizers ; 
a  positive  conspiracy  against  the  government  was 
detected  at  the  West,  the  ramifications  of  which  ex- 
tended into  several  states  north  of  the  Ohio  ;  still 
another  plot  was  discovered  to  release  the  rebel 
prisoners  at  Chicago,  and  burn  the  town ;  incen- 
diarism was  attempted  at  New  York,  and  riot 
and  insurrection  were  openly  threatened  on  the 
day  of  the  election,  in  the  city  where  they  had 
already  occurred. *  The  gloom  and  apprehension 
which  existed  were  wide-spread  and  profound,  and 
were  fully  warranted. 

But  though  depressed  and  alarmed,  the  govern- 
ment and  its  friends  were  not  dismayed.  They 
were  determined  that  in  every  event  the  Union 
should  be  preserved;  they  relaxed  no  effort,  they 
neglected  no  precaution.  The  conspiracy  at  the 
West  was  detected  in  time.  Measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  or  suppress  riot;  arson  was  punished, 
and  troops  were  sent  to  the  points  at  the  North 
where  insurrection  was  most  apprehended. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  General  Dix,  in  coni- 

*  See  Appendix  for  documentary  proof  of  these  statements,  from 
the  files  of  the  War  Department. 
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mand  at  New  York,  wrote  at  length  to  Grant. 
"I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention,  as 
general-in-chief  of  the  army,  to  the  want  of  troops 
in  this  city  and  harbor.  .  .  There  is  more  disaffec- 
tion and  disloyalty,  independent  of  the  elements 
of  disturbance  always  here,  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  Union.  *  .  I  feel  that  the  want  of  prepara- 
tion would  be  very  injurious,  if  known,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceal  it  long.  .  .  I  feel  very  uneasy 
under  this  state  of  things."  Dix  was  a  moderate 
man,  in  no  way  likely  to  exaggerate,  and  these 
representations  had  great  weight.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  several  thousand  troops  was  ordered  to 
New  York. 

But  the  administration  was  still  not  satisfied,  and 
desired  Grant  to  send  General  Butler  to  that  city 
until' after  the  election.*  Butler  was  known  to  be 
decided  in  judgment  and  prompt  in  action,  and 
would  not  flinch  in  executing  any  measures  he 
deemed  necessary  at  a  critical  juncture.  His 
name  alone  would  be  a  terror  to  those  who  plotted 
against  the  republic.  He  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  report  to  Dix,  and  the  force  in  New  York  was 
temporarily  increased  by  five  thousand  men. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  November, 
and  resulted  in  the  success  of  Lincoln,  who  received 
a  majority  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
votes.  No  election  of  course  was  held  in  the  ten 
Southern  states  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 

*  "  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  asking  me  to  send  more  troops  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and,  if  possible,  to  let  you  go  there  until  after  election.  I  wish 
you  would  start  for  Washington  immediately,  and  be  guided  by 
orders  from  there  in  the  matter." — Grant  to  £utler,  Nov.  1. 
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the  vote  of  Tennessee  was  not  counted,  although 
given  for  Lincoln ;  but  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  states,  all  but  three, — New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Kentucky, — cast  their  votes  for  the  Union. 

Fourteen  states  had  authorized  their  soldiers  in 
the  field  to  vote.  Those  of  New  York  sent  their 
ballots  home  sealed,  to  be  cast  by  their  friends ; 
the  votes  of  the  soldiers  from  Minnesota  and  of 
most  of  those  from  Vermont  were  not  received  by 
the  canvassers  in  time  to  be  counted ;  but  the 
soldiers  from  the  eleven  remaining  states  gave  a 
majority  for  Lincoln,  of  eighty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  ;*  a  proportion  of  more  than 
three  to  one. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  of  which  Grant  was  a 
citizen,  had  made  no  provision  to  receive  the  ballots 
of  her  soldiers.  The  general-in-chief  was  therefore 
unable  to  vote. 

At  eleven  A.M.  on  the  10th  of  November,  before 
the  result  was  known  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
armies,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Halleck  :  "  I  suppose 
without  my  saying  anything  about  it,  all  the 
troops  in  the  North  will  now  be  hurried  to  the 
field,  but  I  wish  to  urge  this  as  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Sherman's  movement  may  compel  Lee 
to  send  troops  from  Richmond,  and  if  he  does,  I 
want  to  be  prepared  to  annoy  him."  At  10.30 
P.M.  on  the  same  day,  he  telegraphed  to  Stanton  : 
"  Enough  now  seems  to  be  known  to  say  who  is 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  for  the  next  four 

*  Beyond  all  question,  this  majority  would  have  been  doubled, 
had  all  the  soldiers  been  allowed  to  vote ;  but  the  marvel  is  that 
any  man  in  arms  against  the  rebellion  could  have  opposed  the 
re-election  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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years.  Congratulate  the  President  for  me  for  the 
double  victory.  The  election  having  passed  off 
quietly,  no  bloodshed  or  riot  throughout  the  land, 
is  a  victory  worth  more  to  the  country  than  a 
battle  won.  Rebeldom  and  Europe  will  so  con- 
strue it."  There  were  no  more  allusions  in  Grant's 
despatches  to  politics. 

McClellan  at  once  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  army,  the  resignation  to  date  from  the  8th  of 
November.  Some  of  Grant's  friends  urged  him  to 
oppose  its  acceptance,  but  he  refused  to  interfere."* 

Sherman  was  to  move  immediately  after  the 
election,  and  on  the  llth  of  November,  he  sent  his 
last  despatch.  It  was  addressed  to  Halleck  as  chief 
of  staff,  but  intended  of  course  for  Grant  and  the 
government.  "  I  have  balanced  all  the  figures 
well,"  he  said,  "and  am  satisfied  that  General 
Thomas  has  in  Tennessee  a  force  sufficient  for  all 
probabilities."  To  Thomas  he  said,  on  the  same 
day :  "  You  could  safely  invite  Beauregard  across 
the  Tennessee,  and  prevent  his  ever  returning.  I 
still  believe,  however,  that  the  public  clamor  will 
force  him  to  turn  and  follow  me,  in  which  event 
you  should  cross  at  Decatur  and  move  directly 

*  On  the  26th  of  December,  Grant  wrote  to  Halleck  :  "I  am 
jusfc  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  General  G.  B.  McClellan,  saying 
that  he  proposes  visiting  Europe  soon  with  his  family,  and  that 
Mrs.  McClellan  desires  to  see  her  father  before  starting,  and 
requests  a  leave  of  absence  for  Colonel  Marcy  [Mrs.  McClellan's 
father],  that  this  desire  may  be  gratified.  I  do  not  know  the 
special  duty  Colonel  Marcy  may  be  on  at  this  time,  and  do  not 
therefore  wish  the  leave  granted  [from  here],  lest  it  may  interfere 
with  important  duties.  If  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
service,  however,  I  wish  the  leave  to  be  granted  from'  Wash- 
ington." 
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towards  Selma,  as  far  as  you  can  transport  supplies." 
Thomas  replied  on  the  12th :  "  I  have  no  fears 
that  Beauregard  can  do  me  any  harm  now,  and  if 
he  attempts  to  follow  you,  I  will  follow  him  as 
far  as  possible.  If  he  does  not  follow  you,  I  will 
then  thoroughly  organize  my  troops,  and  I  believe, 
shall  have  men  enough  to  ruin  him,  unless  he  gets 
out  of  my  way  very  rapidly."  The  wires  were  cut 
that  night,  and  no  further  communication  was  sent 
or  received  by  Sherman  before  his  army  moved. 

As  he  rode  towards  Atlanta,  the  last  railroad 
trains  were  going  to  the  rear  with  furious  speed  ; 
the  engineers  waved  him  adieu,  and  turning  his 
back  on  Thomas  and  Hood,  Sherman  set  out  on 
his  march  to  the  sea. 

The  military  situation  at  once  entirely  changed. 
The  two  armies  which  had  been  contending  for  half 
a  year  were  now  marching  in  diametrically  opposite 
directions,  Sherman  south-east  and  Hood  north- 
west ;  while,  as  soon  as  Sherman  started  from 
Kingston,  Grant  became  anxious  not  to  capture 
the  rebel  capital,  and  not  to  drive  Lee  out  of 
Petersburg.  On  the  13th  of  November,  he  said  to 
Stanton  :  "  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  just  now,  do 
anything  to  force  the  enemy  out  of  Richmond  or 
Petersburg.  It  would  liberate  too  much  of  a  force 
to  oppose  Sherman  with."  His  whole  effort  at  this 
juncture  was  to  protect  and  aid  the  Western  armies  ; 
to  make  a  clear  path  for  Sherman,  to  intercept  re- 
inforcements for  Hood,  and  to  concentrate  what- 
ever force  it  was  possible  to  give  to  Thomas,  on 
whom  the  brunt  of  the  next  fighting  was  certain 
to  fall. 

The  rebel  government  was  known  to  be  urging 
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Kirby  Smith  to  find  some  means  of  bringing  the 
troops  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  join  in  the  coming 
campaign.  Despatches  from  Jefferson  Davis  had 
been  intercepted,  giving  Smith  positive  orders ;  and 
Canby  was  now  directed,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
crossing  of  the  river,  but  to  act  against  the  commu- 
nications of  Hood  and  Beauregard.  Two  expeditions 
were  accordingly  organized  for  this  purpose,  one  to 
start  from  Vicksburg  and  the  other  from  Baton 
Rouge.  "As  large  a  force  as  can  be  sent,"  said 
Grant,  "  ought  to  go  to  Meridian  or  Selma.  .  .  The 
road  from  Jackson  should  be  well  broken,  arid  as 
much  damage  as  possible  done  to  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio."  At  the  same  time,  Foster,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, was  directed  to  send  a  force  to  destroy  the 
railroad  in  Sherman's  front,  between  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  "  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect 
to  make  the  attempt  .  .  even  if  it  should  not  suc- 
ceed entirely.  If  the  troops  cannot  get  through, 
they  can  keep  the  enemy  off  of  Sherman  awhile."* 
Supplies  had  already  been  ordered  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  but  clothing 
for  sixty  thousand  men  as  well  as  rations  for  thirty 
days,  and  forage  for  fifteen  thousand  horses  for  the 
same  time,  were  now  collected  near  Mobile  bay,  to 
await  the  possibility  of  Sherman's  appearance  there. 
At  the  same  time,  A.  J.  Smith  had  been  ordered 
with  ten  thousand  men,  from  Missouri  to  Tennessee. 
Transports  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf  of 

*  These  co-operative  movements  of  Canby  and  Foster  sug- 
gested themselves  to  Sherman  as  well  as  to  Grant,  as  appears 
by  the  records.  They  were  indeed  so  manifestly  appropriate 
that  they  would  doubtless  have  occurred  to  any  experienced  stra- 
tegist. 
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Mexico,  steamers  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, railways  east  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies — 
all  were  busy  conveying  forces  and  stores  for  the 
same  object ;  the  troops  of  Rosecrans,  and  Canby,  and 
Foster,  were  all  in  motion,  and  their  operations  were 
all  planned,  to  support  the  operations  of  Thomas 
and  Sherman. 

Grant  himself  remained  at  City  Point,  closely 
watching  every  contingency,  and  holding  Lee  fast 
so  that  he  could  neither  reinforce  Hood  'nor  inter- 
cept Sherman.  On  the  15th  of  November,  he  said  : 
"  The  movement  now  being  made  by  the  army 
under  General  Sherman  may  cause  Lee  to  detach 
largely  from  the  force  defending  Richmond.  Should 
this  occur,  it  will  become  our  duty  to  follow." 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  prepare  for  this 
emergency.  To  Meade  Grant  said  :  "  The  army 
north  of  the  James  will  be  promptly  withdrawn 
and  put  in  the  trenches  about  Petersburg,  thus 
liberating  all  of  your  infantry  and  cavalry  and  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  artillery.  .  .  Hold  yourself  in  readi- 
ness to  start  in  the  shortest  time  with  twelve  days' 
rations."  To  Butler  he  wrote  :  "  In  case  it  should 
be  necessary  for  you  to  withdraw  from  north  of  the 
James,  abandon  all  of  your  present  lines  except  at 
Deep  Bottom  and  Dutch  Gap.  Just  occupy  what 
you  did  prior  to  the  movement  which  secured  our 
present  position."  This  withdrawal,  however,  was 
to  be  temporary  only,  and  with  characteristic  fore- 
thought, Grant  continued  :  "  Open  to  the  rear  all 
enclosed  works,  so  that  when  we  want  to  retake 
them,  they  will  not  be  directed  against  us." 

Tennessee,  however,  was  the  theatre  where  the 
interest  of  the  war  now  culminated  ;  the  key-point, 
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at  this  juncture,  of  the  strategy  which  enveloped 
a  continent.  Nashville,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
river,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  Kentucky  line, 
and  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries.  It  is  connected  with  the  North  by 
a  single  railroad,  starting  from  Louisville,  on  the 
Ohio,  two  hundred  miles  away.  Along  this  road 
the  principal  reinforcements  and  supplies  had  passed 
for  Sherman  and  Thomas  since  the  beginning  of 
April.  Southward,  two  lines  run  from  Nashville 
to  the  great  railway  which  connects  Chattanooga 
with  the  Mississippi — the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
road.  One  of  these  lines  runs  south-east,  and 
strikes  the  Chattanooga  road  at  Stevenson ;  the 
other  extends  south-westerly,  to  Decatur.  Nash- 
ville is  thus  at  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  and  was  by 
far  the  most  important  strategic  point  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  north  of  the  Tennessee.  On  the 
road  to  Stevenson,  the  principal  positions  are  Mur- 
freesboro',  Tullahoma,  and  Decherd  ;  on  the  west- 
ern line — Franklin,  Columbia,  Pulaski,  and  Athens. 
By  either  route,  Nashville  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road, 
along  which  the  points  of  importance  are  Chatta- 
nooga, Stevenson,  Huntsville,  Decatur,  Tuscumbia, 
and  Corinth  ;  the  last-named  place  being  at  the 
junction  with  the  road  leading  into  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  by  way  of  Meridian  and  Selma.  The 
Tennessee  river  runs  west  from  Chattanooga,  and 
south  of  the  railroad,  nearly  to  Corinth  ;  but  at 
Eastport  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  passing  by 
Pittsburg  landing,  Johnsonville,  Fort  Henry,  and 
Paducah,  empties  at  last  into  the  Ohio.  Between 
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Nashville  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  the 
only  two  important  streams  are  the  Duck  and  the 
Elk,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Tennessee.  The 
Harpeth,  north  of  the  Duck,  received  a  military 
importance  during  the  campaign. 

This  whole  region,  lying  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  forms  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  is  undulating  or  level,  and  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  in  America.  Its  grain  and 
grass  are  famous,  and  the  horses  and  other  live 
stock  raised  here  are  not  surpassed  in  the  world. 
The  roads  were  the  finest  in  the  Southern  states. 
Middle  Tennessee,  however,  had  been  a  battle-field 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  its  rich  plains 
were  devastated,  its  barns  and  farm-houses  emptied, 
its  cattle  and  horses  seized,  by  both  armies  in  turn. 
The  inhabitants,  outside  of  the  mountain  region, 
were  among  the  most  determined  rebels  in  the  land. 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  to  whom 
was  now  entrusted  the  defence  of  Tennessee,  was 
one  of  the  great  historical  figures  of  the  war.  Older 
than  any  of  his  compeers,  one  of  the  few  soldiers  by 
education  who  had  never  left  the  regular  army,  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  but  of  unswerving  loyalty,  he 
was  full  of  noble  qualities.  He  had  none  of  the 
excitable  imagination  and  fervid  passion  of  Sher- 
man, none  of  the  dashing  genius  or  the  personal 
magnetism  of  Sheridan,  but  possessed  not  a  few 
traits  in  common  with  Grant.  His  judgment  was 
sound,  his  patience  untiring,  his  courage  never 
shaken,  his  endurance  inexhaustible.  Like  his 
chief,  he  was  always  calm  and  collected,  and  though 
ordinarily  quiet  and  even  gentle,  like  him  he  could 
be  resolute  when  necessary,  and  was  theo  immov- 
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able  by  friend  or  foe.  Grant,  so  undemonstrative 
himself,  seemed  more  attracted  in  others  by  the 
traits  or  temper  that  contrasted  with  his  own ;  but 
he  entertained  a  profound  respect  and  admiration 
for  Thomas's  ability  and  character,  and  once  said 
to  him  :  "  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  your  con- 
ducting a  battle  rightly  as  I  have  in  any  other 
officer."  Had  he  searched  the  army  through,  there 
was  not  a  soldier  whom  he  would  have  preferred 
for  a  great  defensive  emergency. 

Thomas  was  so  unlike  Sherman  that  there  could 
hardly  exist  between  them  an  absolute  personal  sym- 
pathy, but  there  was  never  military  discord;  and 
Sherman  had  a  genuine  regard  for  his  elder  sub- 
ordinate. With  reason,  too,  for  Thomas  had  out- 
ranked Sherman,  until  the  latter  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  but  he  was  as 
cheerful  in  his  obedience  then,  and  as  prompt  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  new  superior,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
old  general-in-chief,  General  Scott  himself,  who  had 
been  set  above  him.  At  the  outset  of  the  war  he 
had  sacrificed  to  his  country  the  friendships  of  a  life- 
time, as  well  as  what  was  called  State  pride,  and 
there  seemed  no  selfish  interests  or  aspirations  for 
him  to  conquer  or  abandon  afterwards.  His  pa- 
triotism was  not  a  duty  only  ;  it  was  a  devotion, 
if  not  a  passion.  In  this  at  least  he  was  an  enthu- 


He  was  the  idol  of  his  men,  and  the  personal 
friend  of  his  immediate  officers.  Unassuming  in 
manner,  apparently  unambitious,  he  never  offended 
an  equal,  he  never  had  a  rival,  he  never  criticized  a 
superior.  Yet  he  could  be  harsh,  when  needful, 
with  an  offending  subordinate,  and  was  merciless 
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to  the  enemy  till  the  battle  was  over.  His 
knowledge  of  his  art  was  supreme,  his  tactical 
skill  unerring,  and  for  what  he  lacked  in  quick- 
ness or  brilliancy,  he  made  up  by  a  concentrated 
energy  which  at  times  was  terrible.  The  for- 
tune of  war  deprived  him  of  many  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  strategical  ability ;  he  usually 
served  immediately  under  some  other  commander, 
and  had  therefore  originated  no  great  plan  of  cam- 
paign. It  was  besides  not  his  nature  to  take  the 
initiative ;  but  on  the  defensive,  he  wa,s  absolutely 
superb.  At  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
it  was  his  determination  that  saved  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland  from  annihilation;  and  afterwards, 
with  indomitable  vigor,  he  made  every  disposition 
for  holding  Chattanooga,  until  Grant  arrived  and 
assumed  command.  "  I  will  hold  the  town,"  he 
telegraphed,  "  till  we  starve." 

He  certainly  was  sometimes  slow  when  there 
was  need  of  speed,  and  though  without  a  trace  of 
timidity  in  his  nature,  was  yet  so  far  from  rash  as  not 
to  be  always  ready  for  aggressive  operations  when 
his  superiors  wished  :  his  preparations  were  so  ela- 
borate that  they  interfered  not  only  with  his  celerity, 
but  with  his  promptness ;  and  both  Grant  and 
Sherman  more  than  once  thought  him  too  delibe- 
rate. Nevertheless,  he  was  in  some  notable  instances 
so  eminently  successful  that  the  world  will  probably 
give  a  verdict  in  his  favor  which  greater  soldiers 
might  withhold.  But  in  his  best  moments  it  was 
always  a  defensive  genius  that  he  displayed. 

Thomas  had  been  sent  to  Nashville  as  early  as 
the  3rd  of  October.  His  orders  were  to  organize  the 
troops  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  drive  Forrest  from 
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the  national  communications  in  that  region,  while 
Sherman  watched  the  movements  of  the  main  rebel 
army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atlanta.  He  an- 
nounced his  arrival  to  Grant,  and  from  that  time 
reported  the  situation  daily  to  the  general-in-chieJ, 
although  most  of  his  orders  still  came  from  Sher 
man.  Forrest  had  already  captured  Athens  and  a 
few  isolated  block-houses  which  he  could  not  hold, 
cut  both  the  railroads  south  of  Nashville,  and  seized 
some  scattered  stores.  He  had  no  hope  of  accom- 
plishing more,  and  before  Thomas  started  from 
Georgia,  the  rebel  cavalry  had  set  out  to  return. 
Every  disposition  was  promptly  made  to  intercept 
the  command,  but  it  was  now  too  late,  and  on  the 
5th  of  October,  the  raiders  escaped  into  Alabama. 
During  the  next  two  weeks  Sherman  was  following 
Hood  northward,  and  as  the  rebel  army  approached 
the  Tennessee,  Thomas  disposed  his  troops  so  as  to 
reinforce  Chattanooga  and  protect  the  crossings  of 
the  river,  thus  holding  the  enemy  in  front  so  that 
Sherman  might  attack  him  in  rear ;  but  Hood 
eluded  the  national  columns. 

Sherman,  meanwhile,  had  promptly  notified 
Thomas  of  the  new  campaign  in  Georgia.  On, 
the  1st  of  October,  when  he  first  proposed  to 
ignore  Hood  and  turn  to  the  sea,  he  disclosed  the 
idea  to  his  principal  subordinate.  Then  came  the 
interruption  occasioned  by  the  rebel  movement  to 
the  north ;  but  on  the  9th,  Sherman  reverted  to  the 
scheme  in  which  Thomas  was  to  play  so  important 
a  part.  "  I  want  to  destroy  all  the  road  below 
Chattanooga,  including  Atlanta,  and  make  for  the 
sea-coast."  "In  that  event  I  would  order  back  to 
Chattanooga  everything  the  other  side  of  King- 
94 
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ston."  Thomas,  however,  disliked  the  project.  On 
the  17th,  he  said,  "I  hope  you  will  adopt  Grant's 
idea  of  turning  Wilson  loose,*  rather  than  under- 
take the  plan  of  a  march  with  the  whole  force 
through  Georgia,  to  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  General 
Grant  cannot  co-operate  with  you,  as  at  first  ar- 
ranged." He  was  especially  averse  to  being  left 
behind,  and  telegraphed  on  the  18th:  "I  don't 
wish  to  be  in  command  of  the  defences  in  Tennessee, 
unless  you  and  the  authorities  at  Washington  deem 
it  absolutely  necessary." 

But  on  the  19th,  Sherman  gave  him  positive 
orders  :  "  I  will  send  back  to  Tennessee  the  Fourth 
corps,  all  dismounted  cavalry,  all  sick  and  wounded 
men,  and  all  encumbrances.  .  .  I  want  you  to  re- 
main in  Tennessee,  and  take  command  of  all  my 
division  not  actually  with  me.  .  .  If  you  can  de- 
fend the  line  of  the  Tennessee  in  my  absence  of 
three  months,  it  is  all  I  ask."  Thomas's  opposition 
ceased  this  day.  He  forwarded  a  copy  of  Sherman's 
despatch  to  Grant,  and  although  he  had  objected 
not  only  to  the  movement,  but  to  his  own  position 
in  it,  he  said  not  a  word  of  this  to  the  general-in- 
chief,  but  with  true  soldierly  spirit  declared  :  "  I 

*  When  Sherman  originally  proposed  to  move  to  the  sea, 
leaving  Hood  in  his  rear,  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  once 
declared  that  Hood  should  be  first  destroyed.  It  was  then  that 
he  said  :  "  With  Wilson  turned  loose  with  all  your  cavalry,  you 
will  find  the  rebels  put  much  more  on  the  defensive  than  hitherto." 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  Wilson's  name  in  Grant's  despatches 
for  weeks,  and  it  is  to  this  doubtless  that  Thomas  refers  ;  but 
this  despatch  was  dated  11  A.M.  on  the  llth  of  October,  and 
Thomas  had  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never  knew,  that  at  11.30  P.M. 
the  same  night,  Grant  reconsidered  his  decision,  and  authorized 
the  march  to  the  sea. 
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feel  confident  that  I  can  defend  the  line  of  the  Ten- 
nessee with  the  force  Sherman  proposes  to  leave 
with  me.  .  .  Also,  I  shall  be  ready  to  send  Sher- 
man all  the  cavalry  he  needs,  and  still  have  a  good 
number  left." 

On  the  25th,  Sherman  sent  him  further  instruc- 
tions. "  I  do  believe  you  are  the  man  best  quali- 
fied to  manage  the  affairs  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Mississippi.  .  .  I  can  spare  you  the  Fourth  corps, 
and  about  five  thousand  men  not  fit  for  my  purpose, 
but  which  will  be  well  enough  for  garrison  duty  in 
Chattanooga,  Murfreesboro',  and  Nashville.  "What 
you  need  is  a  few  points  fortified  and  stocked  with 
provisions,  and  a  good,  movable  column  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  that  can  strike  in  any  direction." 
A  copy  of  this  despatch  was  forwarded  to  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  who  was  thus  kept  fully  advised  of  all 
preparations  and  orders. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  having  given  his  sanction 
to  Sherman's  movement,  Grant  said  to  Halleck  :  "  I 
think  it  will  be  advisable  now  for  General  Thomas 
to  abandon  all  the  railroad  from  Columbia  to  De- 
catur,  thence  to  Stevenson.  This  will  give  him 
much  additional  force.'"""  Orders  to  this  effect  were 
given  to  Thomas  the  same  day,  but  that  officer 
preferred  to  guard  the  Tennessee  from  Decatur  to 
Eastport.  "  Forrest's  pickets,"  he  said,  "  are  on  the 

*  Sherman  had  the  same  idea  as  Grant.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  after  Forrest  had  escaped  from  Tennessee,  he  directed 
Thomas  to  replace  all  the  guards  on  the  roads  to  Chattanooga, 
but  referring  to  the  Decatur  road,  he  said  :  "  I  doubt  the  necessity 
of  repairing  the  road  about  Elk  river  and  Athens,  and  suggest 
that  you  wait  before  giving  orders  for  repairs."  On  the  10th,  he 
ordered:  "Collect  all  your  command  at  some  converging  place, 
say  Stevenson.  .  .  .  Call  on  all  troops  within  your  reach." 
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south  bank  of  the  river,  and  if  Croxton  and  Granger 
were  withdrawn,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  push 
across  the  river,  and  operate  against  our  direct 
line  of  communication,  with  no  adequate  force  to 
successfully  oppose  him."  The  military  instincts 
of  the  two  were  thus  entirely  opposed.  The  chief 
was  willing  to  take  great  risks  in  order  to  attain 
a  cardinal  object  ;  the  subordinate  preferred  to 
risk  nothing,  but  to  make  all  sure.  One,  indeed, 
often  abandoned  less  important  places  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  most  important  of  all ;  the  other 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  or  expose  any  posi- 
tion whatever.  One  provided  against  danger  by 
compelling  the  enemy  to  defend  himself;  the 
other  by  carefully  guarding  his  own  wreak  points. 
There  are  many  occasions  in  war  when  the  offen- 
sive is  the  only  practicable  defence,  and  Grant  was 
always  on  the  look-out  for  these  opportunities ; 
Thomas  never  accepted  them  till  they  were  thrust 
upon  him,  though  then  he  sometimes  turned  them  to 
superlative  account.  At  this  time,  however,  Grant 
said  no  more  about  abandoning  the  Decatur  rail- 
road. He  never  overruled  a  distant  subordinate, 
unless  it  was  indispensable.  But  four  days  after- 
wards, Forrest  re-entered  Tennessee,  in  spite  of 
Croxton  and  Granger. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Hood  appeared  before 
Decatur  in  force,  for,  contrary  to  Sherman's  expecta- 
tions, he  intended  to  invade  Tennessee.  Thomas, 
however,  remained  confident.  He  had  been  notified 
that  A.  J.  Smith  was  to  reinforce  him  with  ten  thou- 
sand troops  from  Missouri,  and  when  he  reported  to 
Grant  the  approach  of  Hood,  he  also  announced : 
"  If  Rosecrans's  troops  can  reach  Eastport  early 
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next  week,  I  shall  have  no  further  fears,  and  will 
set  to  work  immediately  to  prepare  for  an  advance, 
as  Sherman  has  directed,  should  Beauregard  follow 
him."  He  was  ready,  not  indeed  to  assume,  but 
always  to  sustain,  responsibility.  He  sometimes 
shrank,  but  never  flinched.  This  day  Sherman 
said  :  "  General  Thomas  is  well  alive  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  better  suited  to  the  emergency  than  any 
man  I  have.  He  should  be  strengthened  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  the  successful  defence  of  Tennessee 
should  not  be  left  to  chance." 

Hood,  however,  made  only  a  demonstration 
before  Decatur,  and  on  the  29th,  withdrew  his 
force.  The  same  day,  the  heads  of  his  columns 
were  reported  in .  the  neighborhood  of  Florence, 
fifty  miles  westward,  and  north  of  the  Tennessee. 
Sherman  telegraphed  at  once  in  the  most  urgent 
manner :  "  If  necessary,  break  up  all  minor  points, 
and  get  about  Columbia  as  big  an  army  as  you 
can,  and  go  at  him.  .  .  If,  to  make  up  a  force 
adequate,  it  be  necessary,  abandon  Huntsville  and 
that  line,  and  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  road, 
except  so  far  as  it  facilitates  an  army  operating 
towards  Florence."  Again,  on  the  same  day,  he 
said :  "  I  repeat,  should  the  enemy  cross  the  Ten- 
nessee in  force,  abandon  all  minor  points,  and  con- 
centrate at  some  point  where  you  cover  the  road 
from  Murfreesboro'  to  Stevenson."  These  instruc- 
tions were  identical  with  those  that  Grant  had 
given  two  weeks  before.  But  Thomas  abandoned 
nothing.  He  simply  concentrated  two  divisions 
of  cavalry  near  Florence,  and  directed  them  to 
prevent  a  crossing,  until  the  Fourth  corps,  tinder 
Stanley,  now  on  its  way  from  Georgia,  could 
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arrive.     On  the  30th,  the  Twenty-third  corps,  under 
Schofield,  was  added  to  Thomas's  command. 

It  was  not  too  soon.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
Thomas  reported  to  Grant  that  his  cavalry  had  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  rebel  army. 
"•The  Tennessee  having  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  ford- 
able  at  several  points,  the  enemy  succeeded  yester- 
day afternoon  in  crossing  .  .  above  .  .  and  below 
Florence,  in  spite  of  Croxton's  efforts  to  prevent 
them."  The  problem  of  Hood's  intentions  was 
solved  at  last.  The  rebel  army  was  north  of  the 
Tennessee.  Thomas,  however,  at  once  declared : 
"  With  Schofield  and  Stanley,  I  feel  confident  I  can 
drive  Hood  back."  This  day,  the  advance  of  the 
Fourth  corps  reached  Athens,  and  Stanley  was 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Pulaski,  until  Schofield, 
who  was  moving  from  Resaca,  by  way  of  Nashville, 
could  arrive.  Sherman  now  repeated  his  former 
order :  "  You  must  unite  all  your  men  into  one 
army,  and  abandon  all  minor  points,  if  you  expect 
to  defeat  Hood.  He  will  not  attack  posts,  but 
march  around  them."  But  Thomas's  way  of 
making  war  was  different  from  Sherman's. 

In  the  meantime,  Forrest  had  moved  north 
from  Corinth,  and  reached  Fort  Heiman,  on  the 
Tennessee,  seventy  miles  from  the  Ohio ;  here,  he 
captured  a  gunboat  and  two  transports  with  sup- 
plies. On  the  2nd  of  November,  he  appeared  be- 
fore Johnsonville,  the  western  terminus  of  a  short 
railroad  connecting  Nashville  with  the  Tennessee. 
This  point  was  one  of  Thomas's  bases  of  supplies, 
and  the  approach  of  Forrest  created  great  conster- 
nation among  the  quartermasters.  Gunboats  and 
transports  were  fired  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  stores  to  the  value  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  destroyed.  At 
this  juncture  Schofield  arrived  at  Nashville  with  the 
advance  of  the  Twenty-third  corps,  and  Thomas  at 
once  directed  the  entire  corps  to  move  to  Johnson- 
ville,  instead  of  Pulaski.  Schofield  reached  Johnson  - 
ville  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  November,  but  found 
that  the  enemy  had  already  disappeared.  Thomas 
then  instructed  him  to  leave  a  strong  force  to  pro- 
tect the  place,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps 
proceed  to  Pulaski,  as  originally  ordered.  More 
than  a  week  was  lost  by  this  diversion,  and  the 
Twenty-third  corps  was  for  a  while  divided;  but 
Hood  took  no  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and 
Stanley  remained  unmolested  at  Pulaski  until  the 
14th  of  November,  when  Schofield  arrived  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  forces  in  front  of 
the  rebel  army. 

Thomas  had  now  under  Schofield's  orders 
twenty-two  thousand  infantry  and  about  five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  horse.*  In  spite  of  the  repeated 

*  "  My  effective  force  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  fourth 
corps,  about  12,000  men,  under  Major-General  D.  S.  Stanley;  the 
Twenty-third  corps,  about  10,000,  under  Major-General  J.  M. 
Schofield ;  Hatch's  division  of  cavalry,  about  4,000 ;  Croxton's 
brigade,  2,500;  and  Capron's  brigade,  about  1,200.  The  balance  of 
my  command  was  distributed  along  the  railroad,  and  posted  at 
Murfreesboro',  Stevenson,  Bridgeport,  Huntsville,  Decatur,  and 
Chattanooga,  to  keep  open  communications  and  hold  the  posts 
above  named,  if  attacked,  until  they  could  be  reinforced;  as  up 
to  this  time  it  was  impossible  to  determine  which  course  Hood 
would  take — advance  on  Nashville,  or  turn  towards  Huntsville." 
— Thomas's  Official  Report. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  Thomas  returned  24,264,  present 
equipped  for  duty,  in  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-third  corps,  and 
5,543  cavalry.  Whether  all  the  cavalry  was  under  Schofield's 
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orders  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  he  persisted  in  main- 
taming  garrisons  at  numerous  places  which  they 
had  directed  him  to  abandon,  and  his  army  was 
numerically  smaller  than  either  of  them  supposed 
or  intended.  Granger  was  at  this  time  at  Decatur 
with  five  thousand  men,  Rousseau  at  Murfreesboro' 
with  five  thousand  more,  and  Steedman  at  Chatta- 
nooga with  five  thousand,  though  not  a  com- 
pany of  rebels  was  under  arms  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  either  position  ;  for  the  entire  strength  of 
the  Confederacy  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Alleghanies  was  concentrated  in  front  of  Schofield. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  there  were  reported 
"  present,  equipped  for  duty,"  in  Thomas's  command, 
fifty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Of  these, 
twenty-five  thousand  were  scattered  in  garrisons 
away  from  the  actual  front.  Hood's  effective  force 
at  the  same  time  was  thirty  thousand  six  hundred 
infantry,  and,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  seven 
thousand  cavalry.* 

orders  the  return  does  not  state.  On  the  31st  of  October,  Thomas 
returned  10,624  in  the  Twenty-third  corps,  11,911  in  the  Fourth 
corps,  and  5,328  cavalry. 

Wilson  says,  in  his  official  report,  that  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, when  he  took  command  of  the  cavalry  under  Schofield,  he 
had  in  all  4,300  men. 

*  General  Thomas  says  in  his  "  Official  Report:"  "My  in- 
formation from  all  sources  confirmed  the  reported  strength  of 
Hood's  army  to  be  from  40,000  to  45,000  infantry,  and  from . 
12,000  to  15,000  cavalry."  This,  however,  was  a  very  large 
over-estimate.  Hood's  returns  show  his  effective  total,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  to  have  been  30,600,  not  including  Forrest's 
cavalry.  There  is  no  actual  return  of  Forrest's  command  in 
existence  later  than  that  of  July  30,  1864,  when  he  reported  his 
effective  total  as  5,357.  He  states,  in  his  report  dated  Jan.  24, 
1865:  "On  my  arrival  at  Florence  [Nov.  17],  I  was  placed  in 
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Until  Smith  could  arrive  from  Missouri  and 
"Wilson  remount  his  cavalry,  Schofield's  force  was 
therefore  inferior  to  Hood's  ;  but  when  the  rein- 
forcements (from  all  quarters  were  concentrated,  the 
national  numbers  would  exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 
To  effect  this  concentration  was  of  course  of  vital 
importance  ;  to  this  consideration  all  others  were 
secondary.  Schofield  was  accordingly  instructed 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Hood,  and  retard  his 
advance  as  long  as  possible,  without  risking  a 

command  of  the  entire  cavalry  then  with  our  army  of  Tennessee, 
consisting  of  Brigadier-General  Jackson's  division  and  a  portion 
of  Debrell's  brigade,  under  command  of  Colonel  Biffle,  amounting 
to  about  2,000  men,  together  with  three  brigades  of  my  former 
command,  making  in  all  about  5,000  cavalry." 

On  the  10th  of  November,  General  Richard  Taylor  returned 
his  effective  force  at  15,024,  and  on  the  20th,  10,422  :  in  his 
column  of  remarks  of  the  latter  date  appears  this  note  :  "  Forrest's 
command  transferred  to  army  of  Tennessee."  This  would  make 
Forrest's  numbers  4,602,  in  addition  to  the  2,000  he  says  he  found 
in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  Even  allowing  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  a  beaten  commander,  his  force  can  hardly  have  been  more 
than  7,000  strong.  Schofield  and  Wilson,  however,  both  estimated 
it  at  10,000. 

The  rule  I  have  adopted,  in  determining  the  numbers  of  armies, 
is  to  accept  the  official  returns  as  conclusive,  whenever  they  are 
in  existence  j  not  the  reports  after  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  when 
figures  on  both  sides  are  often  only  estimates,  but  the  field  returns, 
made  by  commanders  to  their  military  superiors,  so  far  as  possible, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  engagement.  If  this  rule  is 
applied  to  both  sides,  I  know  of  none  fairer. 

I  have  made  careful  examination  of  the  rebel  records,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  any  despatch,  report,  or  return,  to  show  that  Hood 
received  the  reinforcement  of  a  man,  after  he  left  the  Tennessee; 
or  that  any  troops  were  included  in  his  command,  besides  those  on 
the  above  return,  and  Forrest's  cavalry.  See  Appendix  for  Re- 
turns of  Thomas  and  Hood,  during  October,  November,  and 
December,  1864. 
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general  engagement.  Meanwhile,  all  available 
troops  from  every  direction  were  hurried  to 
Thomas.  New  regiments  and  recruits  poured  in 
on  him  from  the  North ;  convalescents  and  fur- 
loughed  men,  returning  to  Sherman's  army,  were 
detained  at  Chattanooga  ;  Pope  spared  two  regi- 
ments from  the  Indian  frontier,  and  Smith  was 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  Tennessee  from 
the  interior  of  Missouri.  But  twelve  of  the  new  regi- 
ments were  absorbed  in  supplying  the  place  in  gar- 
rison of  those  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired ; 
and  Smith's  arrival  was  delayed  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. The  Missouri  river  was  so  low  that  it  was 
thought  he  could  reach  the  Mississippi  sooner  by 
marching  than  in  boats ;  but  after  he  started,  the 
roads  became  almost  impassable  from  snow  and 
heavy  rains,  and  several  streams  were  found  too 
high  to  cross.  On  the  14th  of  November,  his 
command  was  still  at  St.  Louis.  Wilson,  too,  had 
great  difficulty  in  remounting  his  cavalry. 

Grant  made  full  allowance  for  all  these  embarrass- 
ments, and  after  Hood  had  crossed  the  Tennessee, 
he  sent  no  despatch  to  Thomas  for  a  fortnight, 
leaving  him  to  work  out  his  own  problem,  without 
interference.  Thomas,  however,  knew  what  was 
expected  of  him,  and  sent  frequent  telegrams  to 
Washington,  assuring  the  general-in-chief  and  the 
government  of  his  own  anxiety  to  undertake  aggres- 
sive movements.  On  the  8th  of  November,  he 
said :  "  As  soon  as  Smith's  troops  arrive  and 
General  Wilson  has  the  balance  of  his  cavalry 
mounted,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  commence  moving 
on  the  enemy  ;"  on  the  9th  :  "  It  is  my  intention  to 
take  the  offensive,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  troops 
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from  Missouri.  You  may  rest  assured,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  destroy  Beauregard's  army,  but 
I  desire  to  be  prepared  before  making  the  under- 
taking." On  the  10th,  he  repeated:  "  As  soon  as 
I  can  concentrate  my  forces,  I  shall  assume  the 
offensive." 

The  rebels,  however,  knew  the  significance  of 
this  concentration  quite  as  well  as  the  national 
authorities,  and  Breckenridge,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  was  dispatched  from  West  Virginia, 
to  distract,  if  possible,  some  of  the  troops  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  succeeded  only  too  well.  On  the  13th 
of  November,  he  attacked  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  under  General  Gillem,  stationed  near  Morris- 
town,  in  East  Tennessee,  driving  them  back  as 
far  as  Knoxville,  with  a  national  loss  of  about  two 
hundred,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Thomas 
at  once  gave  directions  to  Stoneman,  at  Louisville, 
and  to  Steedman  at  Chattanooga,  to  reinforce  Knox- 
ville. On  the  16th,  he  telegraphed:  "Ammen  re- 
ported that  he  had  sent  reinforcements  to  General 
Gillem."  On  the  17th:  "  I  heard  from  Steedman 
this  morning  that  he  was  preparing  last  night  to 
reinforce  Knoxville,  in  accordance  with  my  direc- 
tions. .  .  He  will  be  able  to  send  two  thousand 
men.  .  .  Stoneman  telegraphs  me,  from  Louisville, 
that  he  can  concentrate  five  mounted  regiments 
in  three  days,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  General  Ammen." 
On  the  18th,  however,  the  rebels  withdrew  as  rapidly 
as  they  had  advanced.  Nevertheless,  Stoneman 
was  ordered  to  concentrate  as  large  a  force  as  he 
could  in  East  Tennessee,  and  either  destroy  Brecken- 
ridge, or  drive  him  into  Virginia.  Thus,  the  enemy 
was  able  to  make  important  diversions  of  national 
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troops  at  this  critical  moment,  both  on  the  right  and 
left.  Schofield  had  first  been  sent  with  an  entire 
corps  to  Johnsonville,  and  afterwards  ordered  to 
leave  a  portion  of  his  command  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ;  while  Breckenridge  attracted  a  large  force  to 
Knoxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  at  the  moment  when 
every  man,  at  every  hazard,  should  have  been  con- 
centrated in  front  of  Hood.  For,  if  the  principal 
rebel  army  of  the  West  was  destroyed,  not  only 
Johnsonville  and  Morristown,  but  both  East  and 
West  Tennessee,  could  easily  be  regained. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Sherman  severed  com- 
munication with  the  forces  on  the  Tennessee,  and 
from  this  time  Thomas  received  his  orders  direct 
from  Grant.  He  was  now  in  command  of  all  the 
national  troops  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Alleghanies.  To  him,  from  this  moment,  was  com- 
mitted the  defence,  not  only  of  Tennessee,  but  of 
all  the  territory  acquired  in  the  Atlanta,  or  even  in 
the  Chattanooga,  campaign.  The  same  army,  de- 
pleted it  is  true,  but  still  the  same  command  that 
had  confronted  Sherman  so  long  and  so  valiantly, 
now  stood  before  Thomas,  and  threatened  all  at  the 
West,  that,  in  a  year  of  battle,  either  Grant  or  Sher- 
man had  gained.  After  wandering  hundreds  of 
miles,  Hood  had  at  last  found  a  base,  and  railroad 
communication  was  uninterrupted  in  his  rear,  from 
Corinth  to  Selma  and  Mobile.  The  troops  beyond 
the  Mississippi  had  been  ordered  to  reinforce  him, 
and  the  only  successful  leader  of  rebel  cavalry  dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  the  war,  had  been  placed 
under  his  command.  Not  only  did  Hood  outnum- 
ber Schofield,  but  Sherman,  with  the  pick  and 
flower  of  his  army,  men,  horses,  pontoons  even, — 
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whatever  he  chose  to  take,  all  in  the  best  state 
of  preparation,  had  marched  in  another  direction; 
and  a  desperate  effort,  it  was  evident,  was  about 
to  be  made  to  strike  at  Thomas,  whose  frag- 
mentary command  was  still  scattered  from  Mis- 
souri to  East  Tennessee. 

The  very  boldness  of  Hood's  movement  was  cal- 
culated to  affect  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  They  knew, 
if  defeated,  that  no  other  army  remained,  or  could 
be  collected  at  the  West,  in  defence  of  their  cause. 
They  were  to  meet  their  old  enemy.  The  eyes  of 
the  South  were  upon  them  ;  the  rebel  President 
himself  had  journeyed  from  Richmond  to  incite 
them.  Sherman  had  left  them  an  open  door  ;  and 
they  were  about  to  re-claim  the  soil  upon  which 
many  of  them  had  been  born.  Had  Hood  attacked 
Thomas  before  Schofield  arrived,  the  result  must 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  national  cause.  But 
Forrest  had  not  returned  from  West  Tennessee, 
and  the  rebel  chief  had  lost  some  of  the  ardor 
which  characterized  the  assaults  before  Atlanta. 
If  his  strategy  was  still  bold,  his  tactics  were  cer- 
tainly tamer.  He  lingered  around  Florence  when 
every  hour's  delay  was  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  his  adversary,  and  for  twenty  days,  at  this 
crisis  of  his  fortune,  he  neither  followed  Sherman 
nor  assaulted  Schofield. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  as  there  were  no  in- 
dications of  an  immediate  movement  in  any  quarter 
of  the  field,  Grant  travelled  from  City  Point  to 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  his  children  were  at 
school.  He  took  with  him  a  single  aide-de-camp, 
and  a  telegraph  operator,  that  he  might  retain  com- 
munication with  the  armies.  On  the  19th,  a  rumor 
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caine  from  Richmond  that  Early  had  been  recalled 
from  the  Valley  by  Lee,  and  Grant  sent  word  at  once 
to  City  Point :  "  Should  such  a  thing  occur,  telegraph 
me,  and  I  will  get  back  as  fast  as  steam  can  carry 
me.  If  it  is  true  that  Early  is  going  back,  it  be- 
hooves General  Meade  to  be  well  on  his  guard,  and 
Butler  to  reinforce  him  at  the  shortest  notice."  At 
the  same  time  he  directed  Sheridan :  "If  you  are 
satisfied  this  is  so,  send  the  Sixth  corps  to  City 
Point  without  delay.  If  your  cavalry  can  cut  the 
Virginia  Central  road,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it." 
No  rebel  movement,  however,  was  attempted,  and 
Grant  proceeded  to  New  York.  But  although 
general-in-chief  of  the  armies,  he  thought  it  not 
unbecoming  his  dignity  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of 
War :  "  I  start  for  New  York  at  three  P.M.  If 
there  is  any  reason  for  my  not  going,  please  tele- 
graph me  ;  or  if  you  think  I  should  be  at  the  front, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  get  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

He  had  not  visited  New  York,  nor  indeed  any 
point  east  of  Washington,  since  the  days  when  he 
travelled  by  stage-coach,  a  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  coming 
now  was  unannounced,  and  he  went  quietly  to  an 
hotel ;  but  it  was  quickly  known  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  national  armies  had  arrived,  and  the 
most  prominent  citizens  came  in  crowds  to  offer 
him  civilities.  He  declined  all  invitations,  but  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  his  views  about 
the  war.  His  visitors  were  amazed  at  first  when 
he  spoke  of  his  anxiety  to  detain  the  rebels  in 
Petersburg,  arid  delay  the  capture  of  Richmond; 
but  he  soon  explained  the  paradox.  Most  of  them 
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were  extremely  anxious  in  regard  to  Sherman,  whose 
romantic  enterprise  had  affected  the  public  imagin- 
ation far  more  than  the  greater  but  more  ordinary 
peril  of  Thomas,  in  Tennessee.  Grant,  however, 
allayed  their  fears  :  he  showed  them  how  Thomas 
being  set  to  hold  Hood,  and  Sheridan  retained  to 
watch  Early,  while  Meade  and  Butler  held  fast  to 
Lee,  left  no  large  force  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
Sherman ;  and  that  Sherman  in  his  turn  moved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  Lee's  supplies,  the  most 
important  of  which  now  came  from  Georgia,  since 
Sheridan  had  laid  waste  the  Valley. 

When  the  listeners  understood  how  each  army 
was  thus  supported  by  some  other  force  in  a  different 
quarter  of  the  military  theatre,  and  each  operation 
tended  to  the  success  of  another  movement  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  their  interest  was  heightened  in  the 
great  lieutenants  who  were  working  out  the  scheme. 
And  then  the  chief  kindled  into  magnanimous  en- 
thusiasm. He  declared  that  the  country  could  not 
think  higher  of  Sheridan  and  Thomas  and  Schofield 
than  he  did,  nor  than  they  deserved ;  that  the  men 
themselves  could  not  be  gladder  at  their  own  success 
than  he.  Thomas,  he  said,  was  like  a  rock,  when 
attacked ;  while  if  Sherman  came  safely  through 
his  present  campaign,  he  would  stand  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all,  where  he  already  stood  in  his — the 
greatest  general  of  the  age. 

They  to  whom  Grant  spoke  were  themselves  the 
leaders  and  makers  of  opinion,  and  in  their  presence 
the  usually  taciturn  soldier  was  roused  to  fluent 
utterance.  He  told  them  of  the  waning  spirit  of 
the  South,  and  proved  it  by  the  desertions '  from 
Lee's  army,  which,  since  the  elections,  had  amounted 
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to  hundreds  a  day  ;  by  the  absentees  from  all  the 
other  rebel  commands;  by  the  frantic  but  futile 
efforts  of  Davis  to  enforce  his  conscription  laws. 
He  repeated  what  he  had  often  said  before — that  the 
Confederacy  was  a  hollow  shell,  which  Sherman  was 
about  to  penetrate  ;  that  old  men  and  boys  were 
pressed  into  the  rebel  ranks ;  that  the  cradle  and 
the  grave  had  been  robbed,  to  repair  the  losses 
in  the  Wilderness  and  the  Western  campaigns. 
Hitherto,  also,  the  slaves  had  been  detained  at  home, 
thus  allowing  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
South  to  be  put  into  the  field ;  but  now  there  was 
talk  on  every  hand  of  arming  the  blacks.  If  this 
were  done,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  men  left 
for  the  ordinary  labor  of  life,  and  one  enormous 
advantage  which  the  rebels  had  until  now  possessed, 
would  be  destroyed.  Besides,  what  security  could 
there  be  that  the  slaves  would  fight  for  slavery  ? 

To  listen  to  this  talk  from  one  who  knew  so 
absolutely  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  awoke  new 
faith.  His  hearers  began  to  breathe  his  spirit,  to 
share  his  confidence.  They  saw  now  the  method 
of  his  strategy,  the  significance  of  his  battles. 
They  understood  his  persistent  advance  in  the  Wil- 
derness ;  they  appreciated  his  object  in  detaining 
Lee  in  Richmond;  and  though  many  went  away 
marvelling  at  what  he  said  about  Thomas,  and 
Schofield,  and  Sheridan,  and  most  of  all  Sherman, 
others  left  his  presence  saying  to  themselves  :  "  At 
last  we  have  found  the  man  able  to  end  the  war."* 

*  This  is  no  fanciful  picture.  I  accompanied  General  Grant 
on  this  journey,  and  was  present  at  these  interviews,  and  it  was 
to  me  that  many  of  his  listeners  confided  the  impressions  they 
received. 
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The  general-in-chief  remained  two  days  in  New 
York,  and  returned  to  Washington  by  way  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  city  he  went  out  to 
walk,  but  was  recognized  at  once  from  his  portraits, 
and  an  enormous  crowd  collected  around  him,  at 
first  with  salutations  only,  but  soon  with  cheers.  He 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  Mayor  organized 
an  impromptu  reception  in  Independence  Hall.  So 
many,  however,  sought  to  shake  his  hand  that  it 
was  impossible  to  gratify  them  all,  and  he  was 
taken  to  a  carriage  by  a  private  way.  Still  the 
populace  found  and  followed  him,  and  the  carriage 
windows  were  broken  by  those  determined  not  only 
to  see,  but  to  touch,  the  man  who  led  the  national 
armies. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  he  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, and  spent  a  day  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  At  this  time  he  recommended 
the  muster  out  of  eight  major-generals  and  thirty- 
three  brigadiers,  to  make  room  for  officers  who  had 
won  promotion  in  the  field.  Many  of  these,  he 
said,  "  it  might  be  advisable  to  notify,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  resigning,  if  they  elect  so 
to  do ; "  but  "  with  regard  to  all  the  general  officers 
named  in  the  list,  I  am  satisfied  the  good  of  the 
service  will  be  advanced  by  their  withdrawal." 
Some  of  them  were  his  own  warm  personal  friends, 
and  the  President  reminded  him  of  this.  Grant 
replied  that  he  knew  it  well,  but  they  were  not 
good  generals  ;  and  the  names  remained. 

There  was  talk  between  Lincoln  and  Grant,  of 

a  new  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  President  promised 

that   he  would   not   appoint  another   without   first 

allowing   the  general-in-chief  to  express  his 

95 
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Grant,  however,  desired  no  change,  and  declared 
that  the  President  could  hardly  find  a  more  efficient 
war  minister  ;  certainly  none  more  earnest,  or  more 
ready  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  commander  of 
the  army.  Lincoln  was  glad  to  find  that  he  enter- 
tained these  views,  for  the  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  Secretary  were  persistent  and  numerous. 

Stanton  indeed  had  many  enemies,  among  them 
every  rebel  and  traitor  in  the  land.  He,  however, 
was  indifferent  to  the  animosity  that  he  provoked, 
and  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  hatred  of  his  adver- 
saries. It  was  not  his  custom  to  propitiate  those 
by  whom  he  was  opposed ;  he  seldom  sought  to 
mollify  their  temper  or  avert  their  rage.  He 
believed  in  terrifying  those  who  were  half  inclined 
to  take  sides  against  him ;  in  crushing  out  rebellion  ; 
in  punishing  treason.  The  time  for  concession  and 
conciliation,  he  considered,  was  past  ;  the  plan 
of  recalling  the  rebels  by  kindness  or  compromise 
had  been  tried  and  failed ;  every  weapon  in  his 
hands  was  now  to  be  employed,  every  avowed  or 
secret  enemy  was  to  be  subdued.  With  these 
general  views  Grant  was,  at  this  stage  of  the  war, 
in  complete  accord,  but  the  measures  that  Stanton 
resorted  to  were  sometimes  harsher  than  he  ap- 
proved. The  minister,  however,  had  treacherous 
civilians  to  deal  with  at  the  rear ;  the  soldier  only 
open  enemies  in  the  field.  Grant  would  have  been 
perhaps  more  lenient  to  those  who  had  no  weapons 
in  their  hands,  but  Stanton  felt  that  these  were  as 
determined  in  their  hostility  as  armies,  and  that  it 
was  quite  as  important  to  destroy  them  as  Lee. 

Overpowering  in  will,  masterful  in  passion,  bend- 
ing men  and  means  and  circumstances  to  his  own 
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purpose,  massive  in  intellect,  sleepless  in  energy, — 
Stanton  loomed  grandly  among  the  most  important 
characters  of  his  time.  He  was  harsh  and  blunt 
in  speech,  abrupt  and  careless  in  manner,  severe 
and  sometimes  cruel  in  his  judgments,  vindictive 
and  relentless  in  his  punishments.  Yet  his  friend- 
ships were  warm,  his  friends  devoted,  and  in  his 
family  he  was  tenderly  loved.  For  little  children 
he  had  an  especial  charm  :  they  were  always  fond 
of  him.  His  genius  was  broad  as  well  as  vigorous, 
his  administrative  faculty  prodigious,  his  penetration 
keen  ;  but  his  great  characteristic  was  the  resistless 
energy  which  trampled  down  obstacles,  overcame 
all  opposition,  endured  no  delays,  and  either  infused 
others  with  his  own  ardor  or  subjected  them  to  his 
will.  It  is  perhaps  easy  to  be  energetic  when  one 
is  omnipotent ;  and  in  time  of  war,  at  the  head  of  a 
war  department,  with  a  nation  at  his  back, — a 
minister — if  ever,  in  a  republic,  is  omnipotent. 
Still,  a  weak  man  would  have  failed  even  under 
these  circumstances.  He  would  have  found  the 
machine  too  ponderous,  the  task  too  gigantic,  the 
weapons  unwieldy.  But,  whatever  his  faults, 
Stanton  was  not  weak.  He  fired  the  engine  and 
worked  it  too.  He  was  at  once  stoker  and  en- 
gineer. He  organized  and  administered  his  de- 
partment with  consummate  skill  as  well  as  power. 
He  accomplished  what  the  nation  and  the  general- 
in- chief  required.  He  created  and  maintained  the 
army. 

As  long  as  Grant  was  in  supreme  command, 
Stanton  was  his  loyal  and  efficient  ally,  and  sup- 
ported him  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  intense  nature. 
He  sent  him  every  man  that  he  could  raise,  and 
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every  horse  that  he  could  buy,  or  sometimes  seize. 
He  urged  the  conscriptions,  he  ransacked  the  hos- 
pitals, he  emptied  the  garrisons.  He  bought  and 
manufactured  and  transported  supplies  of  arms  and 
food  and  clothing ;  he  not  only  employed  the  com- 
plex and  wide-spread  machinery  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, but  he  absorbed,  and  exerted,  and  directed 
the  whole  political  influence  of  the  government,  for 
the  one  purpose  of  sustaining  and  reinforcing  Grant. 
He  did  more  than  this,  and  achieved  what  was 
doubtless  for  him  a  harder  task.  He  subdued  his 
own  imperious  temper.  He  refrained  absolutely 
from  interference  with  the  strategy  in  the  field.  He 
not  only  never  thwarted,  or  even  opposed  any  mili- 
tary plan ;  he  never  proposed  one  of  his  own.  He 
never  insisted  on  retaining  any  man  in  prominent 
place  at  the  front,  if  Grant  positively  urged  his 
removal.  He  never  refused  to  give  any  man  com- 
mand, if  Grant  declared  it  was  essential  to  his 
schemes.  And  yet  he  was  by  nature  greedy  of 
power,  and  anxious  at  this  very  time  to  retain 
every  atom  of  control  which  he  did  not  think  it 
indispensable  to  yield.  But  he  had  convinced  him- 
self that  in  no  other  way  than  by  strengthening  and 
upholding  the  general-in-chief  •  was  the  rebellion  to 
be  overthrown ;  and  for  this  he ,  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  own  instincts,  his  own  will,  his  own 
ambition. 

Stanton's  ambition,  however,  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary one.  He  liked  power  and  place,  as  all  men 
do,  who  attain  them.  But  his  great  passion  was 
patriotism.  It  was  to  secure  the  salvation  and 
unity  of  the  country  that  all  his  efforts  were  made ; 
not  to  gratify  either  personal  ambition,  or  vanity, 
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or  pride.  He  was  absolutely  free  from  selfishness ; 
unspotted  in  personal  purity;  incorruptible  and  poor, 
in  the  midst  of  unparalleled  opportunities.  He  was 
cast  in  Titanic  mould,  and  littlenesses  had  no  place 
in  his  nature^. 

Such  a  man  hated,  and  if  he  could,  destroyed  his 
enemies ;  but  not  from  malice.  Such  a  man  might 
be  unjust  and  tyrannical  with  his  subordinates,  but 
not  from  meanness,  or  intention.  His  injustice  was 
an  incident,  not  a  purpose,  nor  an  end.  It  arose 
either  from  carelessness  of  details  and  individuals, 
or  from  an  overpowering  determination  to  rule,  and 
to  show  others  that  they  musi  obey.  If  he  sent 
officers  into  exile,  if  he  was  domineering  in  manner, 
harsh  in  decision,  sometimes  insulting  to  those  who 
could  not  reply ;  if,  above  all,  he  sometimes  forgot 
that  he  was  dealing  with  those  who  risked  their 
lives  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged — it 
was  from  no  personal  motive,  but  from  the  same 
passionate  force  that  swept  everything  before  it, 
small  as  well  as  great ;  the  same  force  that  enabled 
him  to  achieve  his  great  results,  to  organize  the 
military  power  of  the  nation,  the  tangible  material 
of  armies,  which  he  then  turned  over  to  Grant. 
Force,  force,  force — was  the  expression  and  epi- 
tome of  the  man ;  not  mere  brute  force,  but 
mental  force,  employing  brute  force;  force  in  con- 
trolling the  wills  of  others,  force  in  mastering 
matter,  force  in  breaking  the  neck  of  circumstances. 
Such  a  man  behind  Grant  was  invaluable.  He 
forged  the  weapons  which  the  other  used ;  and  in 
the  old  mythology,  Vulcan  was  divine  as  well  as 
Mars. 
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CHAPTER       XXIX. 

Hood  m6ves  north  from  the  Tennessee — Thomas  directs  Schofield  to  fall  back 
— Schofield  evacuates  Columbia — Hood  crosses  Duck  river — Affair  at 
Spring  Hill — Schofield  extricates  his  army — Battle  of  Franklin — Repulse 
of  Hood — Thomas  directs  Schofield  to  retreat  to  Nashville — Grant  dis- 
approves this  strategy — Anxiety  of  government — Correspondence  between 
Grant  and  Thomas — Difference  of  views  between  the  two  commanders — 
First  news  from  Sherman — Proposed  movement  against  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  river — Orders  to  Butler  and  Weitzel — Orders  to  Sheridan — Move- 
ment of  Meade  against  Hicksford — Situation  at  Nashville — Thomas  delays 
to  fight — Grant  gives  peremptory  orders — Excuses  of  Thomas — Grant's 
general  supervision  of  armies — Butler  starts  in  person  for  Fort  Fisher,  con- 
trary to  Grant's  expectation — Further  delay  of  Thomas — Correspondence 
between  Grant  and  the  government — Grant  orders  Thomas  to  be  relieved — 
Suspends  the  order — Starts  for  Nashville — Receives  news  of  Thomas's 
success — Goes  no  further  than  Washington — Topography  around  Nash- 
ville— Dispositions  of  Hood  and  Thomas — Thomas's  plan  of  battle — Fight- 
ing on  loth  of  December  — Success  of  national  movements — Battle  of  16th 
— Rout  of  Hood — Pursuit  of  rebel  army — Hood  crosses  Tennessee  —  Con- 
gratulations of  Grant  and  the  government — Further  urging  of  Thomas — 
Thomas  defends  his  course — News  of  Sherman's  arrival  at  the  coast — 
Thomas  prepares  to  go  into  winter  quarters — Grant  makes  different  dis- 
positions— Results  of  campaign  against  Nashville — Criticism  of  Hood — 
Behavior  of  national  troops — Criticism  of  Thomas — Justification  of  Grant's 
judgment — Temperament  of  Thomas — Friendly  relations  between  Grant 
and  Thomas — In  war,  nothing  which  is  successful,  is  wrong. 

THOMAS'S  plans  and  operations  were  now  all  de- 
pendent on  the  course  that  Hood  might  take  when  the 
designs  of  Sherman  could  no  longer  be  concealed ; 
and  the  forces  at  Florence  were  anxiously  watched  to 
ascertain  whether  the  national  army  was  to  advance 
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into  Alabama,  or  remain  for  awhile  on  the  defensive 
in  Tennessee.  Grant's  first  order  to  Thomas  after 
Sherman  moved  was  typical  of  his  character  and  of 
what  was  to  follow.  On  the  13th  of  November, 
Thomas  telegraphed :  "  Wilson  reports  to-night 
that  the  cavalry  arms  and  equipments  applied  for 
some  weeks  since  have  not  yet  reached  Louisville. 
Their  non-arrival  will  delay  us  in  preparing  for  the 
field."  But  it  was  still  possible  that  Hood  might 
re-cross  the  Tennessee,  in  pursuit  of  Sherman.  In 
that  event,  not  a  moment  must  be  lost ;  and  Grant 
telegraphed  at  once  :  "If  Hood  commences  falling 
back,  it  will  not  do  to  wait  for  the  full  equipment  of 
your  cavalry,  to  follow.  He  should,  in  that  case,  be 
pressed  with  such  force  as  you  can  bring  to  bear." 
Thomas  replied  the  same  night :  "  Your  telegram  of 
this  A.M.  just  received.  Am  watching  Hood  closely, 
and  should  he  move  after  Sherman,  I  will  follow 
with  what  force  I  can  raise  at  hand." 

Hood,  however,  had  no  idea  of  following  Sher- 
man. The  campaign  into  Middle  Tennessee  was 
his  own  design,"*  and  the  dispositions  of  the  national 
commanders  appeared  not  in  the  least  to  disturb  his 
plans.  On  the  1 6th  of  November,  Sherman  marched 
out  of  Atlanta,  and  the  same  day  Beauregard  tele- 
graphed the  news  to  Richmond  :  "  Sherman  is 
about  to  move  with  three  corps  from  Atlanta  to 
Augusta,  or  Macon,  thence  probably  to  Charleston 
or  Savannah,  where  a  junction  may  be  formed  with 
enemy's  fleet."  On  the  19th,  he  announced  again  : 
"  Enemy  are  turning  their  columns  on  shortest  road 

*  "  The  plan  of  campaign  into  Middle  Tennessee  was  correct,  as 
originally  designed  by  General  Hood."-—  Beauregards  Endorsement 
on  Hood's  Report,  January  9, 1865. 
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to  Macon,  and  scouts  .  .  report  Fourteenth  corps 
crossed  Chattahoochee  to  join  Sherman,  giving  him 
four  corps.  This  information  has  been  communicated 
to  General  Hood.  It  is  left  optional  with  him  to 
divide,  and  reinforce  Cobb  [in  Central  Georgia],  or 
take  the  offensive  immediately,  to  relieve  him." 
Hood  chose  the  latter  course,  and  Grant  declared  : 
This  "  seemed  to  me  to  be  leading  to  his  certain 
doom.  .  .  Had  I  had  the  power  to  command  both 
armies,  I  should  not  have  changed  the  orders  under 
which  he  seemed  to  be  acting." 

On  the  21st  of  November,  the  rebel  columns 
were  in  motion  from  the  Tennessee,  marching  by 
the  roads  west  of  Pulaski,  near  which  point 
Schofield  was  encamped.  Hood  evidently  hoped 
to  interpose  his  army  between  the  national  forces 
and  Nashville ;  but  Thomas  divined  his  purpose, 
and  at  once  directed  Schofield  to  fall  back  from 
Pulaski,  and  concentrate  in  the  viciuity  of  Columbia, 
so  as  to  reach  that  place  before  the  enemy.  "  Hood's 
force,"  he  said  to  Grant,  "  is  so  much  larger  than 
my  present  available  force,  either  in  infantry  or 
cavalry,  that  I  shall  have  to  act  on  the  defensive."* 
His  only  resource,  he  declared,  was  to  "  retire 

*  "  .  .  General  Stanley's  corps  being  only  12,000  effective,  and 
General  Schofield's  10,000  effective.  As  yet  General  Wilson  can 
raise  only  about  3,000  effective  cavalry.  Grierson's  division  [of 
cavalry]  is  still  in  Missouri,  arid  the  balance  of  the  cavalry  belong- 
ing to  the  array  of  the  Cumberland,  not  having  yet  received  their 
horses  and  equipments,  at  Louisville.  I  have  a  force  of  about 
4,000  men  at  Decatur  and  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
road, which  might  be  made  available,  if  Decatur  and  that  road  were 
abandoned,  but  as  General  Sherman  is  very  anxious  to  have  De- 
catur held  if  possible,  I  have  kept  the  force  there  up  to  this  time. 
I  will,  however,  if  you  approve,  withdraw  and  add  it  to  my 
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slowly,  delaying  the  enemy's  progress  as  much 
as  possible,  to  gain  time  for  reinforcements  to 
arrive,  and  concentrate."  The  portion  of  the 
Twenty-third  corps  which  had  been  left  at  John- 
sonville  was  now  brought  rapidly  up  to  Scho- 
field  ;  and  as  all  possibility  of  Hood's  forces  follow- 
ing Sherman  was  at  an  end,  the  garrisons  along  the 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga  railroad  were  called  in ; 
but  according  to  Thomas's  invariable  policy  of  guard- 
ing every  possible  point,  these  troops,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  Schofield,  were  moved  to  Stevenson 
and  Murfreesboro',  still  further  away  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  Schofield  evacuated 
Pulaski,  and  on  the  24th,  he  reported  himself  in 
position  at  Columbia.  This  town  is  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Duck  river,  which  here  runs  from  west 
to  east,  and  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  direct  road  to 
Nashville,  distant  only  sixty  miles.  About  half  way 
between  Columbia  and  Nashville,  is  Franklin. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Grant  returned  to 
City  Point  from  the  North,  and  at  four  P.M.  that  day, 
he  telegraphed  to  Thomas  :  "  Do  not  let  Forrest 
get  off  without  punishment/'  Thomas  replied  at 
length,  detailing  his  difficulties,  but  concluded  : 
"  The  moment  I  can  get  my  cavalry,  I  will  march 
against  Hood.  If  Forrest  can  be  found,  he  will  be 
punished."*  On  the  25th,  Grant  telegraphed  to 

main  force  at  Columbia,  and  shall  then  be,  on  the  arrival  of 
General  A.  J.  Smith  with  his  force,  as  strong  in  infantry  as  the 
enemy ;  but  his  cavalry  will  greatly  outnumber  mine,  until  I  can 
get  General  Wilson's  force  back  from  Louisville." — Thomas  to  Hal- 
leck,  November  21. 

*  "  Yours  of  4  P.M.  yesterday  just  received.  Hoodls  entire 
army  is  in  front  of  Columbia,  and  so  greatly  outnumbers  mine  that 
I  am  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.  None  of  General  Smith's 
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Halleck  :  "  I  think  it  advisable  to  send  orders  to 
Missouri  that  all  the  troops  coming  from  there 
should  receive  their  directions  from  General  Thomas, 
and  not  listen  to  conflicting  orders."  These  instruc- 
tions were  promptly  carried  out,  and  Thomas  was 
made  absolute  master  of  all  the  troops  within  his 
territorial  command. 

corps  have  arrived  yet,  although  embarked  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
transportation  of  Hatch  and  Grierson's  cavalry  was  ordered  by 
Washburne,  I  am  told,  to  be  turned  in  at  Memphis,  which  has 
crippled  the  only  cavalry  I  have  at  this  time.  All  of  my  cavalry 
were  dismounted  to  furnish  horses  to  Kilpatrick's  division,  which 
went  with  General  Sherman.  My  dismounted  cavalry  is  now 
detained  in  Louisville,  awaiting  arms  and  horses.  Horses  arrive 
slowly  ;  arms  have  been  detained  somewhere  en  route  for  more  than 
a  month.  General  Grierson  has  been  delayed  by  conflicting  orders 
in  Kansas,  and  from  Memphis.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  he 
will  reach  here. 

"  Since  being  placed  in  charge  of  affairs  on  Tennessee,  T  have  lost 
nearly  15,000  men,  discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  and  per- 
mitted to  go  North  :  my  gain  probably  12,000  perfectly  raw  troops ; 
therefore  as  the  enemy  so  greatly  outnumbers  me  in  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  I  am  compelled  for  the  present  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
The  moment  I  can  get  my  cavalry,  I  will  march  against  Hood. 
If  Forrest  can  be  found,  he  will  be  punished." — Thomas  to  Grant, 
November  25. 

When  Thomas  says  in  this  despatch  "  all  my  cavalry  was  dis- 
mounted," etc.,  he  must  be  understood  as  meaning  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  original  army  of  the  Cumberland,  for  on  this  date  he  had  a 
cavalry  force  equipped  for  duty,  of  5,500  men.  See  his  return  of 
November  20. 

Wilson  distinctly  states  in  his  report :  "  All  the  serviceable 
horses  of  McCook's  and  Garrard's  divisions  and  Colonel  Garrard's 
brigade  were  turned  over  to  the  Third  [Kilpatrick's]  division,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  put  it  upon  a  thoroughly  efficient  foot- 
ing ;  while  the  dismounted  men  of  the  First  and  Second  divisions 
were  ordered  by  rail  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  removal  and 
equipment."  These  were  the  only  troops  dismounted  for  Sher- 
man. 
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On  the  27th,  he  announced  the  approach  of 
detachments  from  Missouri.  "As  soon  as  Smith's 
troops  arrive,"  he  said,  "  and  are  adjusted,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  and  assume  the  offen- 
sive." The  same  day  Grant  telegraphed  to  him  : 
"  Savannah  papers  just  received  state  that  Forrest 
is  expected  in  rear  of  Sherman,  and  that  Brecken- 
ridge  is  already  on  the  way  to  Georgia  from  East 
Tennessee.  If  this  proves  true,  it  will  give  you 
a  chance  to  take  the  offensive  against  Hood,  and 
to  cut  the  railroads  up  into  Virginia  with  a 
small  cavalry  force. "  There  were  few  events  in 
war  which  to  Grant  did  not  seem  to  offer  "  a 
chance  to  take  the  offensive."  Thomas,  however, 
replied :  "  We  can  as  yet  discover  no  signs  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Forrest  from  Tennessee ;  he 
is  closely  watched,  and  our  movement  will  com- 
mence against  Hood  as  soon  as  possible,  whether 
Forrest  leaves  Tennessee  or  not."  Thomas  was 
very  well  aware  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  chief, 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  doubtless  stimu- 
lated his  anxiety ;  but  nothing  could  goad  him 
into  action  until  he  felt  certain  that  every  prepa- 
ration was  made,  and  every  contingency  cared  for. 

During  the  24th  and  25th,  the  enemy  skir- 
mished with  Schofield's  troops  in  front  of  Columbia, 
but  showed  only  dismounted  cavalry ;  and  on 
the  26th  and  27th,  the  rebel  infantry  came  up, 
and  pressed  the  national  lines  strongly,  still  with- 
out assaulting.  These  movements  betrayed  an  un- 
doubted intention  to  cross  the  river  above  or  below 
the  town,  and  during  the  night  of  the  27th,. Scho- 
field  evacuated  Columbia,  and  withdrew  to  the 
northern  bank.  He  had  at  first  strong  hopes  of 
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being  able  to  hold  the  line  of  Duck  river  until 
reinforcements  could  arrive.  Two  divisions  of 
infantry  were  posted  to  hold  all  the  crossings 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbia,  Stanley  was 
placed  in  reserve  on  the  Franklin  road,  to  keep 
open  communication  in  that  direction,  and  the 
cavalry,  under  Wilson,  covered  the  crossings  on 
the  left  or  east  of  the  command.  But  on  the 
28th,  the  rebel  cavalry  succeeded  in  pressing  Wil- 
son back,  and  effected  a  crossing  at  Hewey's 
Mills,  five  miles  above  Columbia,  and  by  day- 
break on  the  29th,  Hood's  infantry  was  follow- 
ing in  force.  From  Hewey's  Mills  a  road  leads 
direct  to  Spring  Hill,  fifteen  miles  in  rear  of  the 
national  army,  and  on  the  Franklin  road.  If  the 
rebels  could  reach  Spring  Hill  in  advance  of 
Schofield,  they  would  be  able  either  to  cut  off  his 
retreat,  or  strike  him  in  flank  as  he  moved. 

Schofield  at  once  sent  Stanley  with  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry  to  occupy  Spring  Hill  and  cover 
the  trains,  directing  Cox  to  hold  the  crossings  at 
Columbia,  while  the  remainder  of  the  infantry  was 
faced  towards  Hewey's  Mills,  where  the  rebel  arnry 
was  crossing.  Wilson  was  cut  off,  and  no  communi- 
cation could  be  had  with  the  cavalry.  Stanley 
reached  Spring  Hill  just  in  time  to  drive  off  a 
body  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  save  the  trains;  and 
about  four  o'clock  Hood  came  upon  the  ground  in 
force.  Stewart  and  Cheatham's  corps  were  with 
him,  and  one  division  of  S.  D.  Lee ;  the  remainder 
of  the  rebel  infantry  was  left  at  Columbia,  the  only 
point  where  artillery  could  pass  the  river.  Cheat- 
ham  had  the  advance,  and  the  attack  on  Stanley 
was  made  at  once.  The  engagement  was  serious 
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and  lasted  until  after  dark,  but  Stanley  held  his  own, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  repeatedly,  with  heavy  loss. 
At  about  three  P.M.  Schofield  became  convinced 
that  Hood  would  make  no  attack  at  Columbia,  but 
was  pushing  his  principal  columns  direct  upon  Spring 
Hill.  He  thereupon  gave  orders  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Cox's  force  at  dark,  and  pushed  on  himself  with 
Ruger's  troops  to  open  communication  with  Stanley. 
The  head  of  the  main  column  followed  close  behind. 
Schofield  struck  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  dark,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Spring  Hill,  brushing  them 
away  without  difficulty,  and  reaching  Spring  Hill 
at  seven.  Here  he  found  Stanley  still  in  posses- 
sion, but  the  rebel  army  bivouacking  within  eight 
hundred  yards  of  the  road.  Posting  one  brigade 
to  hold  the  road,  he  pushed  on  with  Kuger's 
division  to  Thompson's  station,  three  miles  beyond. 
At  this  point  the  camp  fires  of  the  rebel  cavalry 
were  still  burning,  but  the  enemy  had  disappeared, 
and  the  cross-roads  were  secured  without  difficulty. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  force  at  Columbia  was  now 
safely  effected,  and  Spring  Hill  was  passed  without 
molestation  in  the  night,  the  troops  moving  within 
gun-shot  of  the  enemy.  Before  daylight,  the  entire 
national  column  had  passed,  and  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  30th,  Schofield's  command  was  in  position 
at  Franklin.* 

*  Hood  attributed  his  lack  of  success  entirely  to  Cheathana's 
remissness.  "  Major-General  Cheatham  was  ordered  at  once  to 
attack  the  enemy  vigorously  and  get  possession  of  this  pike  [the 
Franklin  road]  ;  yet  although  these  orders  were  frequently  and 
earnestly  repeated,  he  made  but  a  partial  and  feeble  attack,  failing 
to  reach  the  point  indicated.  Darkness  soon  came  on,. and  to 
our  mortification  the  enemy  continued  moving  along  this  road, 
almost  in  ear-shot,  in  hurry  and  confusion  nearly  the  entire  night. 
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Thus  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
operations  in  war  was  executed  with  equal  success 
and  skill ;  the  army  was  extricated  from  a  situation 
of  imminent  peril,  in  the  face  of  greatly  superior 
numbers,  and  the  opportunity  for  which  Hood  had 
labored  so  long  was  snatched  from  his  grasp.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well,  for  had 
Schofield  been  defeated  at  Columbia,  the  entire 
North- West  might  have  been  endangered.  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  were  defended  at  Spring  Hill. 

Immediately  upon  the  evacuation  of  Columbia, 
Thomas  ordered  the  abandonment  of  Tullahoma, 
on  the  Chattanooga  railroad ;  Nashville  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  additional  works 
were  constructed,  and  the  fortifications  were 
manned  by  a  garrison  composed  of  army  clerks 
and  railroad  employes.  A  detachment  of  six  thou- 
sand men,"*  belonging  to  Sherman's  column,  left 
behind  at  Chattanooga,  was  recalled,  and  a  brigade 
of  colored  troops,  from  the  same  point,  was  ordered 

Thus  was  lost  the  opportunity  for  striking  the  enemy  for  which 
we  labored  so  long,  the  best  which  the  campaign  has  offered, 
and  one  of  the  best  afforded  us  during  the  war.  Major-General 
Cheatham  has  frankly  confessed  the  error  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
and  attaches  much  blame  to  himself." — Hood  to  Beauregard,  Decem- 
ber 11. 

No  reason,  however,  is  given  by  Hood  for  the  failure  to  attack  the 
column  of  Schofield  after  dark. 

*  "  This  P.M.  I  gave  the  orders  to  General  Steedman,  who  was  at 
Go  wan  with  6,000  men  [between  Chattanooga  and  Tullahoma],  to 
embark  on  the  railroad  cars  and  come  to  Nashville  immediately,  and 
I  presume  he  will  be  here  by  to-morrow  morning." — Thomas  to  Hal- 
leck,  November  30. 

In  his  official  report,  dated  January  20,  1865,  Thomas  puts  this 
force  at  5,000  ;  perhaps  the  colored  brigade  made  up  the  6,000. 
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to  Nashville.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  30th,  the 
advance  of  A.  J.  Smith's  command  arrived,  at  last. 
Thomas's  combined  infantry  force  was  now  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

But  Franklin  was  twenty-five  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, and  Hood  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of 
striking   Schofield   before   he   could   be   reinforced. 
The  rebel  army  followed  close  on  the  national  rear- 
guard.    Schofield,  nevertheless,  at   first    hoped    to 
cross    the    Harpeth,    at    Franklin,   before    Hood's 
columns  could  come  up  in  sufficient  force  to  attack 
him.     The  river  at  this  point  runs  from  east  to  west, 
and   leaving  two  brigades  to  retard  the  rebel  ad- 
vance, Schofield  moved  one  division  to  the  north 
bank,  to  cover  the  flanks,  should  the  enemy  attempt 
to   cross  above  or  below  the  town.      His  principal 
forces,    however,    remained   on    the   southern  side, 
with  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river.     But   Hood 
brought  up  and  deployed  two  corps  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  moved  at  once  to  the  attack.    The  na- 
tional outposts,  imprudently  brave,  held  their  ground 
too  long,  and  hence  were  compelled  to  fall  back  at 
a  run.     In  passing  over  the  parapet,  they  carried 
with  them  the  troops  of  the  main  line  for  a  short 
space,  arid  thus  permitted  several  hundred   of  the 
enemy  to   follow ;    but   the   reserves   on  the  right 
and    left   instantly   sprang    forward,    and    after    a 
furious   battle,  regained  the  parapet,  and  captured 
every  rebel  who  had  passed.    The  enemy  afterwards 
assaulted   persistently   and    continuously    with   his 
whole  force,  from  half-past   three  until  dark ;    and 
afterwards  made  numerous  intermittent  attacks  un- 
til nearly  ten  o'clock  ;  but  wras  steadily  repulsed  at 
every  point  on  the  line,  which  was  two  miles  long. 
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Wilson,  meanwhile,  had  been  driven  back  by 
Forrest,  and  crossed  the  Harpeth  river  above 
Franklin,  leaving  the  national  left  and  rear  en- 
tirely open  to  the  rebel  cavalry.  On  the  30th, 
Schofield  ordered  him  to  send  a  division  forward 
again,  and  hold  Forrest  in  check  till  the  troops 
and  trains  could  all  reach  Franklin.  This  task 
was  committed  to  Hatch,  who  performed  it  with 
great  success,  and  then  re-crossed  the  river  and 
connected  with  the  infantry.  A  short  time  before 
the  principal  assault,  Forrest  forced  a  crossing  above 
Franklin,  and  seriously  threatened  the  trains,  which 
were  accumulating  on  the  northern  bank,  and 
moving  towards  Nashville.  Wilson,  however,  drove 
him  back  to  the  southern  side,  and  the  immediate 
left  and  rear  were  again,  for  a  time,  secure. 

In  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Schofield  had  not 
more  than  twenty-two  thousand  infantry  and  four 
thousand  three  hundred  cavalry  engaged.  *  Hood's 
force  was  at  least  thirty  thousand  infantry  and 
seven  thousand  cavalry.  Schofield  lost  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  killed,  one  thousand  and  thirty- 
three  wounded,  and  eleven  hundred  and  four  miss- 
ing ;  total,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six.  The  rebel  loss  was  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  killed,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  wounded, 
and  seven  hundred  and  two  prisoners ;  total,  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two.f  Six  general 

*  "  The  Fifth  division  contained  at  this  time  but  2,500  men, 
Croxton's  brigade  about  1,000,  and  Capron's  800 — in  all,  about 
4,300  men."—  Wilson's  Report. 

•f  "  At  the  time  of  the  battle  the  enemy's  loss  was  known  to  be 
severe,  and  was  estimated  at  5,000  ;  the  exact  figures  were  only 
obtained,  however,  on  the  reoccupation  of  Franklin  by  our  forces, 
after  the  battles  of  December  15  and  16,  at  Brent  wood  Hills,  near 
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officers  of  the  enemy  were  wounded,  five  killed, 
and  one  was  captured.  The  unusual  disparity  in 
the  losses  was  of  course  occasioned  by  the  fact  that; 
the  rebels  assaulted  breastworks,  while  the  national 
troops,  except  at  a  single  point,  remained  entirely 
under  cover.  Half  of  Schofield's  loss  occurred  in 
the  two  brigades  which  remained  in  front  of  the 
line  after  their  proper  duty  as  outposts  was  accom- 
plished, and  in  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  which 
ensued  over  the  portion  of  the  parapet  which  was 
temporarily  lost  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  this 
force.  Nevertheless,  Hood  admitted  that  the  stand 
made  on  the  hills  occasioned  him  a  delay  of  several 
hours. 

This  victory  was  of  enormous  consequence  to  the 
national  cause.  It  not  only  saved  Schofield's 
army  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  weakened 
Hood,  but  it  was  a  fatal  blow  to  all  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  created  a  depression 
in  the  rank  and  file  from  which  they  never  re- 
covered. But,  notwithstanding  the  repulse  he  had 
inflicted,  Schofield  very  well  knew  that  Hood  was 
still  his  superior  in  numbers,  and  would  doubtless 
promptly  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  that  superiority 
before  it  was  gone.  The  national  flank  and  rear 
were  insecure,  and  communication  with  Nashville 
was  threatened.  Schofield  considered  that  to  remain 
at  Franklin  was  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  army,  by 

Nashville,  and  are  given  as  follows  :  Buried  upon  the  field,  1,750; 
disabled  and  placed  in  hospital  at  Franklin,  3,800 ;  which,  with 
the  702  prisoners  already  reported,  make  an  aggregate  loss  in 
Hood's  army,  of  6,252."— Thomas's  Official  Report. 

The  later  rebel  estimates  do  not  place  their  loss  at  less  than 
5,000  or  6,000. 

96 
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giving  the  rebels  another  chance  to  cut  him  off  from 
his  reinforcements.  After  consulting  with  his  corps 
and  division  commanders,  and  receiving  the  approval 
of  Thomas,  he  determined  to  retire  at  once  to  Nash- 
ville. *  Accordingly,  at  midnight  of  the  30th  of 
November,  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  the 
trenches,  and  crossed  the  river  without  loss.  Hood 
brought  his  artillery  forward  in  the  night,  so  as  to 
open  on  Schofield  in  the  morning,  but  in  the 
morning  the  national  forces  had  disappeared.  During 
the  1st  of  December  they  assumed  position  in  front 
of  Nashville. 

At  11.30  P.M.  on  the  30th  of  November,  Thomas 
announced  the  result  of  the  battle  to  Grant,  and 
the  arrival  of  A.  J.  Smith's  last  division  at  Nash- 
ville. "  1  am  in  hopes  now,"  he  said,  "to  be 
able  to  manage  Hood,  notwithstanding  the  great 
superiority  in  numbers  of  his  cavalry."  Schofield 
had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  Franklin,  and  Grant 
understood  from  this  despatch  that  Thomas  meant 
to  move  at  once  with  his  reinforcements  upon  the 
defeated  enemy,  and  complete  the  success  which 
had  been  already  achieved.  But  the  next  day,  at 
nine  P.M.,  Thomas  reported  different  plans  :  "  After 
Schofield's  fight  yesterday,  feeling  convinced  that 
the  enemy  far  outnumbered  him  both  in  infantry 

*  Thomas  had  ordered  Schofield  to  fall  back,  to  Nashville, 
before  the  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought. 

"  General  Wilson  has  telegraphed  me  very  fully  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  yesterday  and  this  morning.  He  believes 
Forrest  is  aiming  to  strike  this  place,  while  the  infantry  will  move 
against  you,  and  attempt  to  get  in  on  your  flank.  If  you  dis- 
cover such  to  be  his  intention,  you  had  better  cross  the  Harpeth 
at  Franklin,  and  then  retire  along  the  Franklin  pike  to  this 
place." — Thomas  to  Schqfield,  Nashville,  Nov.  29,  11  P.M. 
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and  cavalry,  I  determined  to  retire  to  the  fortifica- 
tions around  Nashville,  until  General  Wilson  can 
get  his  cavalry  equipped ;  he  has  now  but  about  one- 
fourth  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  consequently 
is  no  match  for  him.  I  have  two  ironclads  here 
with  several  gunboats,  and  Commander  Fitch  assures 
me  Hood  can  neither  cross  Cumberland  river,  nor 
blockade  it.  I  therefore  think  it  best  to  wait  here 
until  Wilson  equips  all  his  cavalry.  If  Hood  attacks 
me  here,  he  will  be  more  seriously  damaged  than 
yesterday.  If  he  remains  until  Wilson  gets  equip- 
ments, I  can  whip  him,  and  will  move  against  him 
at  once.  I  have  Murfreesboro'  strongly  held,  and 
therefore  feel  easy  in  regard  to  its  safety.  Chatta- 
nooga, Bridgeport,  Stevenson,  and  Elk  river  bridge 
have  also  been  strongly  garrisoned." 

This  determination  of  Thomas  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  after  a  victory,  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  both  the  judgment  and  instincts  of  Grant.  He 
preferred  to  take  advantage  of  Schofield's  success, 
and  to  press  the  enemy  at  once  with  the  reinforced 
army,  before  the  influence  of  defeat  was  gone.  At 
eleven  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  he  tele- 
graphed :  "If  Hood  is  permitted  to  remain  quietly 
about  Nashville,  you  will  lose  all  the  road  back 
to  Chattanooga,  and  possibly  have  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee.  Should  he  attack  you,  it  is 
all  well ;  but  if  he  does  not,  you  should  attack  him 
before  he  fortifies.  Arm,  and  put  in  the  trenches, 
your  quartermaster's  employes,  citizens,  etc." 

The  government  shared  very  fully  this  anxiety 
of  the  general-in-chief,  and  an  hour  after  sending  his 
own  despatch  to  Thomas,  Grant  received  one  from 
the  Secretary  of  War:  «  The  President  feels  solicitous 
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about  the  disposition  of  Thomas  to  lay  in  fortifica- 
tions for  an  indefinite  period,  '  until  Wilson  gets 
equipments.'  This  looks  like  the  McClellan  and 
Rosecrans  strategy  of  do  nothing,  and  let  the  enemy 
raid  the  country.  The  President  wishes  you  to 
consider  the  matter."  To  this  Grant  replied : 
"  Immediately  on  receipt  of  Thomas's  despatch, 
I  sent  him  a  despatch  which  no  doubt  you  read, 
as  it  passed  through  the  office."  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  this,  however,  and  at  1.30  P.M.  on 
the  same  day,  forwarded  a  second  message  to 
Thomas  :  "  With  your  citizen  employes  armed,  you 
can  move  out  of  Nashville  with  all  your  army,  and 
force  the  enemy  to  retire,  or  fight  upon  ground  of 
your  own  choosing.  After  the  repulse  of  Hood  at 
Franklin,  it  looks  to  me  that,  instead  of  falling  back 
to  Nashville,  we  should  have  taken  the  offensive 
against  the  enemy,  where  he  was.  At  this  distance, 
however,  I  may  err  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  enemy.  You  will  now  suffer  incalculable 
injury  upon  your  railroads,  if  Hood  is  not  speedily 
disposed  of.  Put  forth,  therefore,  every  possible 
exertion  to  attain  this  end.  Should  you  get  him 
to  retreating,  give  him  no  peace." 

Then,  as  the  equipment  of  the  cavalry  was  the 
great  reason  assigned  by  Thomas  for  delay,  he 
telegraphed  at  7.30  P.M.  the  same  night  to 
Stanton :  "  Do  you  not  think  it  advisable  to 
authorize  Wilson  to  press  horses  and  mares  in 
Kentucky,  to  mount  his  cavalry,  giving  owners 
receipts,  so  they  can  get  their  pay  ?  It  looks  as  if 
Forrest  will  flank  around  Thomas,  until  Thomas  is 
equal  to  him  in  cavalry."  At  ten  P.M.,  he  said  to 
Halleck  :  "  Is  it  not  possible  now  to  send  reinforce- 
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ments  to  Thomas  from  Hooper's  department  ?  If 
there  are  new  troops  organized,  state  militia,  or 
anything  that  can  go,  now  is  the  time  to  annihilate 
Hood's  army.  Governor  Bramlette  [of  Kentucky] 
might  put  from  five  to  ten  thousand  horsemen  into 
the  field  to  serve  only  to  the  end  of  the  campaign." 
At  ten  P.M.  this  night,  Thomas  replied  to  his 
chief:  "Your  two  telegrams  of  eleven  A.M.  and  1.30 
P.M.  received.  At  the  time  that  Hood  was  whipped 
at  Franklin,  I  had  a,t  this  place  but  about  five 
thousand  men  of  Smith's  command,  which  added 
to  the  force  under  Schofield,  would  not  have  given 
me  more  than  twenty-five  thousand ;  besides,  Scho- 
field felt  convinced  that  he  could  not  hold  the  enemy 
at  Franklin  until  the  five  thousand  could  reach  him. 
As  General  Wilson's  cavalry  force  also  made  only 
about  one-fourth  that  of  Forrest's,  I  thought  best  to 
withdraw  troops  back  to  Nashville,  and  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  remainder  of  Smith's  force,  and  also  of 
a  force  of  about  five  thousand,  commanded  by  Steed- 
man,  which  I  had  ordered  up  from  Chattanooga. 
The  division  of  General  Smith  arrived  yesterday 
morning  [December  1],  and  Steedman's  troops 
arrived  last  night.  /  now  have  infantry  enough  to 
assume  the  offensive,  if  I  had  more  cavalry  ;  and  will 
take  the  field  anyhow,  as  soon  as  McCook's  di- 
vision of  cavalry  reaches  here,  which  I  hope  will 
be  in  three  or  four  days.  We  can  neither  get 
reinforcements  nor  equipments  at  this  great  distance 
from  the  North  very  easily,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  my  command  was  made  up  of  two  of 
the  weakest  corps  of  General  Sherman's  army  and 
all  the  dismounted  cavalry  except  one  brigade ;  and 
the  task  of  reorganizing  and  equipping  has  met  with 
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many  delays  which  have  enabled  Hood  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  crippled  condition.  I  earnestly  hope, 
however,  that  in  a  few  days  more  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  him  a  fight." 

Grant  was  unconvinced  by  this  reasoning,  for  he 
believed  that  Hood's  obstacles  and  disadvantages 
were  equal  to  those  of  Thomas,  and  that  one  gained 
as  much  as  the  other,  by  delay.  For  a  day  or  two, 
however,  he  refrained  from  further  urging  his  subor- 
dinate, but  on  the  3rd,  he  said  to  Sherman,  with 
whom  he  was  attempting  to  communicate  :  "  Thomas 
has  got  back  into  the  defences  of  Nashville,  with 
Hood  close  upon  him.  Decatur  has  been  abandoned, 
and  so  have  all  the  roads,  except  the  main  one 
leading  to  Chattanooga.  Part  of  the  falling  back 
was  undoubtedly  necessary,  and  all  of  it  may  have 
been.  It  did  not  look  so,  however,  to  me.  In  my 
opinion  Thomas  far  outnumbers  Hood  in  infantry. 
In  cavalry  Hood  has  the  advantage  in  morale  and 
numbers.  I  hope  yet  Hood  will  be  badly  crippled, 
if  not  destroyed." 

Grant  was  entirely  right  in  his  estimate  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  opposing  armies.  Sherman 
had  left  sufficient  men  behind  for  every  emergency, 
and  it  was  only  Thomas's  policy  of  scattering  his 
forces  and  defending  every  assailable  point,  which 
had  left  so  small  an  army  for  Schofield  at  Pulaski 
and  Franklin,  and  made  the  first  falling  back  inevit- 
able. Steedman  might  have  been  recalled  on  the 
day  that  Hood  advanced  from  the  Tennessee,  and 
even  Stoneman  would  have  been  better  occupied 
resisting  the  principal  rebel  army  at  the  West,  than 
in  following  Breckenridge's  three  thousand  men  with 
double  their  number  in  East  Tennessee.  Thomas 
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also  very  greatly  over-estimated  Hood's  force,  both  in 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  but  after  Hood  was  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men  at  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  was  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  men  under 
Smith,  and  five  thousand  under  Steedman,  as  well 
as  the  black  brigade  from  Chattanooga,  while  ad- 
ditions were  daily  making  to  Wilson's  command, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  national  prepon- 
derance. On  the  2nd  of  December,  Thomas's  infan- 
try in  front  of  Nashville,  numbered  forty  thousand,* 
while  Hood  was  reduced  to  twenty-three  thousand ; 
yet  Thomas  remained  behind  his  fortifications  and 
Hood  enjoyed  all  the  moral  and  substantial  results 
of  a  victory.  The  national  army  was  besieged  by 
a  force  at  least  one-third  smaller  than  its  own; 
every  railroad  but  one  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
and  there  was  no  telegraph  line  out  of  Nashville 
except  to  the  North.  These  were  not  the  fruits 
which  should  have  followed  a  victory ;  and  either 
Grant,  Sherman,  or  Sheridan  would  undoubtedly 
have  moved  upon  the  enemy,  disordered  by  defeat 
arid  weakened  by  loss,  before  he  had  time  to  recover. 
Doubtless  there  were  difficulties.  Thomas  com- 

*  The  field  returns  of  Thomas's  command  for  November  30, 

1864,  show  present  for  duty,  equipped: — 


INFANTRY. 


Fourth  corps 
Twenty-third  corps 
Smith 
Steedman 


Officers. 

724 
494 
483 
199 


Enlisted  Men. 

15,378 
10,033 

8,284 
6,757 


1,900         40,452 
Hood's  return  for  December    10    was— -Effective  total,  23,053. 

There  is    nothing    to   show  that    any  force  was   included   in 
Hood's  army,  outside   of  this  return,  except   Forrest's  cavalry. 
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plained  that  liis  cavalry  was  inefficient,  and  it  was 
certainly  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy; 
but  both  Grant  and  Sherman  considered  that 
Thomas  needed  a  smaller  body  of  horse  than  he 
himself  was  persuaded  he  required.  Wilson,  his 
cavalry  commander,  was  a  young  man  with  very 
large  ideas  of  what  he  wanted ;  full  of  energy  and 
spirit,  but  lacking  in  judgment  and  headstrong  in 
opinion.  He  desired  a  large  and  admirably  equipped 
command  of  cavalry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  command  was  eminently  desirable,  but  it 
was  not  indispensable.  It  was  far  from  being 
necessary  to  risk  the  security  of  Tennessee,  or  the 
upsetting  of  all  Grant's  plans  at  the  South  and 
East  as  well  as  the  West,  in  order  to  raise  or 
equip  another  thousand  or  two  of  horse.  A  cavalry 
officer  might  be  excused  for  magnifying  the  import- 
ance of  his  command,  or  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
his  accoutrements  ;  the  latter  at  least  was  within  his 
province  ;  though  Wilson  himself  was  the  very  man 
to  have  moved,  ready  or  not,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. But  the  general  of  a  great  army  should  have 
risen  to  a  height  from  which  all  the  contingencies 
of  the  campaign  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
field  would  have  assumed  their  proper  proportions. 
Thomas's  own  campaign  was,  after  all,  but  one  of 
many,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  general  success 
that  it  should  be  fought  at  a  certain  time.  Canby's 
operations  in  the  rear  of  Hood  were  intended  to 
be  co-operative  with  Thomas's  advance ;  and  Sher- 
man and  Meade  and  Butler  and  Sheridan  were  all 
included  in  the  scheme,  in  which  the  army  in  Ten- 
nessee bore  only  a  part.  Thus  the  delay  of  Thomas 
might  defeat  operations  a  thousand  miles  away. 
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Besides  this,  Grant  contemplated  possibilities 
that  were  perhaps  not  so  apparent  to  his  subor- 
dinate. In  all  military  matters,  his  imagination 
was  not  only  vivid,  but  what  may  be  called  dra- 
matic, as  well.  He  knew  what  he  himself  would 
do  in  Hood's  position,  and  often  said  at  the  time 
that  so  long  as  Hood  was  free,  the  whole  West 
was  in  danger.  Had  he  commanded  the  rebel 
army,  he  would  have  ignored  Nashville  altogether, 
and  allowing  Thomas  to  reinforce  and  refit  his 
cavalry  at  leisure,  would  have  moved  to  the  North, 
when  Thomas  would  have  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
follow.  It  was  not  only  Nashville  that  Grant  was 
considering,  but  Louisville,  and  the  country  beyond 
the  Ohio.  At  no  period  of  the  war  did  those  who 
approached  him  closest  perceive  so  many  signs  of 
anxiety  as  now.  He  feared  the  undoing  of  all  that 
had  been  achieved  at  so  much  cost  at  the  West ;  he 
feared  another  race  between  the  armies,  for  the 
Ohio  ;  the  necessity  for  raising  fresh  levies ;  the 
arousing  of  disaffection  in  Indiana; — issues  com- 
pared with  which  the  remount  of  Thomas's  cavalry, 
or  even  the  fate  of  Nashville,  was  insignificant. 

What  added  to  his  solicitude  at  this  crisis  was 
the  personal  respect  and  regard  he  entertained  for 
Thomas.  The  kindly  nature  of  the  man  had  won 
upon  Grant ;  and  still  more  the  splendid  services 
he  had  rendered  the  country ;  the  firm  loyalty 
Thomas  had  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;  the  genuine  truthfulness,  the  sturdy  honesty, 
the  steadfast  patriotism,  that  were  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. Grant  was  thoroughly  assured  that  Thomas 
intended  well ;  that  it  was  a  feeling  of  duty  "which 
held  him  back ;  that  the  subordinate's  love  for  the 
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country  and  devotion  to  the  cause  were  no  less 
than  his  own.  It  pained  him  to  differ  with  the 
soldier  with  whom  he  had  shared  so  many  cam- 
paigns ;  he  was  unwilling  to  show  distrust  in  the 
efficiency  of  one  who  had  been  so  efficient ;  to 
over-rule  the  general  who  was  the  object  of  so 
much  deserved  attachment  from  individuals  and 
armies. 

And  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that  Thomas's  judg- 
ment was  wrong ;  that  the  arming  of  even  five 
thousand  cavalry  was  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Hood ;  that  the 
danger  which  existed  so  long  as  Hood  was  unde- 
stroyed  was  infinitely  more  important  than  all  the 
good  which  ten  thousand  fresh  cavalrymen  could 
accomplish ;  and  above  all,  that  the  army  on  the 
Cumberland  was  fully  able,  at  this  moment,  to 
destroy  its  opponent.  And  so  there  came,  amid  all 
the  other  anxieties  that  crowded  on  the  general- 
in-chief,  this  new  and  unexpected  care  created  by 
Thomas's  determination  to  delay. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  news  from  Sherman  was  re- 
ceived, through  the  rebel  newspapers.  Immense 
supplies  in  kind,  intended  for  Hood  and  Lee,  had 
been  piled  along  the  roads,  all  of  which  Sherman 
had  seized,  or  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  destroy,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  his  hands.  The  consterna- 
tion on  his  line  of  march  was  universal.  Spies  and 
scouts,  prisoners  and  refugees,  soon  confirmed  the 
story.  There  were  even  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  submit,  such  as  had  hitherto  not  been  permitted 
to  appear.  Four  newspapers  on  one  day  called  for 
another  leader.  "  The  people,"  they  declared,  "  will 
follow.  They  are  tired  of  this  madness,  and  if  it 
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does  not  cease,  nothing  but  ruin  is  before  them." 
Every  effort,  nevertheless,  was  made  by  the  rebel 
rulers  to  withstand  the  advance  of  Sherman.  Bragg 
and  Beauregard  were  summoned,  the  one  from  the 
East,  the  other  from  the  West ;  for  unless  the  rebels 
meant  to  yield  everything,  they  must  defend  Au- 
gusta and  Savannah.  But  there  was  no  organi- 
zation, and  little  to  organize.  Breckenridge  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  ordered  from  West  Virginia,  and 
Early  from  the  Valley  ;  but  these  rumors  were  soon 
ascertained  to  be  false  ;  Wilmington,  however,  was 
certainly  stripped  of  its  garrison,  and  the  governors 
of  five  states  were  called  upon  for  the  reserves. 
Information  also  came  from  various  sources  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  throw  troops  into  Sa- 
vannah. Ossabaw  Sound,  in  that  vicinity,  was  the 
point  where  it  was  expected  Sherman  would  appear. 
Here  supplies  were  waiting  for  him,  and  hither 
Grant  sent  a  messenger  with  orders,  to  greet  him 
on  his  arrival.  The  inland  fortifications  were  be- 
lieved to  be  weak,  but  the  obstructions  in  the  Sa- 
vannah river  prevented  any  aid  to  Sherman  by  the 
fleet,  until  he  actually  struck  the  coast. 

As  yet,  however,  it  was  far  from  certain  that 
Sherman  would  not  turn  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  maps  and  newspapers  were  carefully  studied  by 
Grant,  to  divine  his  course.  Meanwhile,  the  co- 
operative movement  of  Canby  was  delayed,  as  we 
have  seen.  Until  Thomas  assumed  the  offensive 
against  Hood,  Canby  was  obliged  to  hold  Vicks- 
burg  and  Memphis  so  that  they  could  not  be  seri- 
ously threatened,  and  his  own  expedition  into  the 
interior  was  thus  postponed.  At  last,  came  Tumors 
of  the  capture  of  Millen  by  Sherman,  and,  on  the 
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same  day,  the  news  of  Schofield's  victory  at  Frank- 
lin ;  and  Grant  again  proclaimed  at  the  camp  fire 
his  admiration  for  Sherman,  while  all  remembered 
how  constantly  he  had  insisted  that  Schofield  was 
a  fine  soldier,  and  needed  nothing  but  opportunity 
to  prove  it.  Grant,  indeed,  had  kept  him  in 
place  against  determined  opposition  from  various 
quarters;  and  now,  if  only  the  success  at  Franklin 
was  followed  up,  so  that  Canby  could  move  into 
Mississippi,  the  danger  at  the  West  was  past. 

But  while  thus  zealously  watching  the  varied 
interests  and  changing  circumstances  in  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  at  Richmond  and  in  the 
Valley,  Grant  had  also  planned  to  take  advantage 
of  Sherman's  march  by  a  new  movement  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Wilmington,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  only 
important  seaport  now  open  to  the  enemy.  At  this 
point  the  rebels  still  received  supplies  of  arms  and 
clothing  from  abroad,  and  hence  they  sent  out  in  re- 
turn cotton  and  other  products,  by  British  blockade- 
runners.  The  Bermuda  isles  are  close  at  hand,  and 
if  they  once  arrived  at  Nassau,  the  British  flag  pro- 
tected- rebel  goods  as  well  as  the  vessels  of  rebel 
sympathizers.  During  the  entire  war,  indeed,  whole 
branches  of  British  industry  had  thriven  on  this 
contraband  commerce,  at  the  expense  of  the  Union. 
Batteries  of  cannon  were  cast  at  Manchester  for  the 
rebel  army,  and  ships  were  built  in  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  yards,  especially  to  run  the  national 
blockade ;  and  by  these  means  the  existence  of  the 
rebellion  was  undoubtedly  prolonged.  At  first, 
Mobile,  and  Charleston,  and  other  ports  had  shared 
this  traffic ;  but  during  the  last  year,  the  blockade 
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had  become  so  efficient  that  Wilmington  was  the 
only  entrance  left  by  sea  for  any  considerable 
amount  of  supplies.  Strenuous  efforts  had  of 
course  been  made  to  seal  this  harbor,  but  hitherto 
with  only  partial  success.  The  nature  of  the  outlet 
of  Cape  Fear  river  is  such  that  without  possession 
of  the  land  at  a  point  near  the  mouth,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  entirely  close  the  port.  To  secure  the  pos- 
session of  this  point  required  the  co-operation  of  a 
military  force;  and  during  the  summer  of  1864, 
Grant  agreed  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  for  the  purpose. 

A  formidable  fleet  was  accordingly  assembled, 
the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Admiral 
Porter,  with  whom  Grant  had  served  with  complete 
co-operation  and  success  in  his  Mississippi  cam- 
paigns. It  was  originally  intended  that  the  expe- 
dition should  set  out  in  October;  but  through  the 
imprudence  of  officers  both  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  afterwards  of  the  public  press,  the  exact 
object  of  the  enterprise  became  known ;  and  the 
enemy  thus  warned,  prepared  to  resist  it.  This 
caused  a  postponement  of  the  expedition ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  November,  the  project  was  re- 
vived ;  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  were 
promised  from  the  army  of  the  James.  Grant 
selected  Major-General  Weitzel  to  command  the 
force,  and  sent  him  down  the  coast,  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  and  procure  all  the  information  possible 
in  regard  to  the  character  and  strength  of  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river.  Butler  of  course 
was  fully  informed  of  the  enterprise  committed  to 
his  subordinate,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Grant  on  the  subject. 
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In  the  meantime,  as  we  have  seen,  Sherman  had 
proceeded  so  far  into  Georgia  that  the  rebels,  in 
order  to  raise  a  force  against  him,  had  nearly 
abandoned  Wilmington,  as  well  as  Fort  Fisher,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river.  On  the  30th  of 
November,  Grant  notified  Butler  that  Bragg,  who 
had  been  in  command  at  Wilmington,  had  set  out 
for  Georgia,  taking  with  him  most  of  the  forces  in 
North  Carolina.  "It  is  therefore  important,"  he 
said,  "  that  Weitzel  should  get  off  during  his  absence  ; 
and  if  successful  in  making  a  landing,  he  may,  by  a 
bold  dash,  succeed  in  capturing  Wilmington.  Make 
all  the  arrangements  for  his  departure,  so  that  the 
navy  will  not  be  detained  one  moment  by  the  army." 
In  conjunction  with  Weitzel's  movement,  Butler 
had  been  ordered  to  send  a  force  of  from  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  men,  under  General 
Palmer,  to  cut  the  Weldon  railroad  south  of  the 
Roanoke  river,  and  Grant  now  asked  :  "  Did  you 
order  Palmer  to  make  the  proposed  move  yesterday  ? 
It  is  important  he  should  do  so  without  dej.ay."  In 
answer  to  this,  Butler  visited  Grant  in  person  at  City 
Point,  and  received  further  instructions  for  Weitzel 
to  move  as  soon  as  the  fleet  was  ready.  The  same 
day  Grant  said  to  Admiral  Porter :  "  Southern 
papers  show  that  Bragg,  with  a  large  part  of  his 
force,  has  gone  to  Georgia.  If  we  can  get  off  during 
his  absence,  we  will  stand  a  fair  chance,  not  only 
to  carry  Fort  Fisher,  but  to  take  Wilmington.  The 
troops  will  be  ready  to  start  the  moment  you  are 
ready." 

In  connection  with  this  expedition,  an  experi- 
ment had  been  suggested  by  Butler,  from  which  that 
commander  hoped  important  results.  His  idea  was 
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to  blow  up  a  vessel  loaded  with  gunpowder,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Fisher,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  fort  would  be  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
the  explosion.  Grant  had  little  faith  in  the  scheme, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  engineers  were  adverse  ; 
but  the  naval  authorities,  including  Admiral  Porter 
himself,  favored  an  attempt.  On  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, Grant  wrote  to  Sherman  :  "  Bragg  has  gone 
from  Wilmington.  I  am  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  get  possession  of  that  place.  Owing 
to  some  preparations  Admiral  Porter  and  General 
Butler  are  making  to  blow  up  Fort  Fisher,  and 
which,  while  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  do  not  believe  a 
particle  in,  there  is  a  delay  in  getting  the  expedition 
off.  I  hope  they  will  be  ready  to  start  by  the  7th, 
and  that  Bragg  will  not  have  started  back  by  that 
time."  On  the  4th,  he  said  to  Butler  :  "  I  feel  great 
anxiety  to  see  the  Wilmington  expedition  off,  both 
on  account  of  the  present  fine  weather,  which  we 
can  expect  no  great  continuance  of,  and  because 
Sherman  may  now  be  expected  to  strike  the  sea- 
coast  at  any  day,  leaving  Bragg  free  to  return.  I 
think  it  advisable  for  you  to  notify  Admiral  Porter, 
and  get  off  without  delay,  with  or  without  your 
powder-boat." 

On  the  3rd,  as  has  been  stated,  the  general-in- 
chief  wrote  to  Sherman,  sending  his  despatch  to 
the  blockading  squadron,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  the  army  was  heard  from  on  the  coast.  "  Since 
you  left  Atlanta,"  he  said,  "  no  very  great  progress 
has  been  made  here.  The  enemy  has  been  closely 
watched,  though,  and  prevented  from  detaching 
against  you.  I  think  not  one  man  has  gone  from 
here,  except  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  cavalry." 
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He  then  went  on  to  state  a  general  idea  of  his 
plans  for  Sherman's  future  action,  but  without 
giving  minute  directions.  "  With  your  veteran  army, 
I  hope  to  get  control  of  the  only  two  through 
routes  from  East  to  West,  possessed  by  the  enemy 
before  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  This  condition  will 
be  filled  by  holding  Savannah  and  Augusta,  or 
by  holding  any  other  port  to  the  east  of  Sa- 
vannah and  Branchville.  If  Wilmington  falls,  a 
force  from  there  will  co-operate  with  you? 

All  this  while,  he  remained  as  anxious  as  ever 
to  utilize  his  various  forces  in  every  field.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  he  had  said  to  Sheridan  : 
"My  impression-  now  is  that  you  can  spare  the 
Sixth  corps  with  impunity :  I  do  not  want  to 
make  the  order  for  it  imperative,  but  unless  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  Valley,  I  should  like  to  get  it  here  as 
early  as  possible."  On  the  3rd  of  December, 
he  announced  to  Meade  :  "  The  Sixth  corps  will 
probably  begin  to  arrive  here  to-night,  or  in  the 
morning.  As  soon  as  it  does  get  here,  I  want 
you  to  move  with  the  Second,  and  about  two 
divisions  of  the  Fifth  corps,  down  the  Weldon 
road,  destroying  it  as  far  to  the  south  as  pos- 
sible." Later  on  the  same  day,  he  continued  :  "  I 
think  there  should  be  a  force  of  twenty  thousand, 
and  then  all  the  reserves  that  can  possibly  be 
spared  from  the  lines  should  be  held  ready  to  go 
after  the  enemy,  if  he  follows."  This  movement 
would  be  simultaneous  with  that  of  Palmer  in 
North  Carolina,  and  both  were  intended,  not 
only  to  distress  Lee  still  further  for  his  supplies, 
but  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to 
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Wilmington,     when     Weitzel's    expedition    should 
start. 

It  was  at  this  time  reported  that  Lee's  cavalry 
had  been  sent  to  Georgia,  to  aid  in  the  resistance 
against  Sherman,  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 
Grant  said  to  Meade  :  "  Try  to  ascertain  how 
much  force  Hampton  has  taken  from  here  with 
him.  He  has  gone  himself,  beyond  doubt."  Then 
with  his  usual  policy,  he  continued  :  "  If  the  enemy 
has  reduced  his  cavalry  much,  we  must  endeavor 
to  make  a  raid  upon  the  Danville  road.  Bragg 
has  taken  most  of  the  troops  from  Wilmington 
to  Georgia,  which  will  aid  an  expedition  I  have 
ordered  to  cut  the  Weldon  road  south  of  the 
Roanoke."  At  the  same  time,  as  Hampton  had 
been  sent  to  Georgia,  and  Lee's  infantry  would  be 
occupied  in  watching  Meade's  movement  southward, 
Grant  reverted  to  his  constant  idea  of  destroying 
the  connection  between  Richmond  and  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley.  On  the  4th  of  December,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Sheridan  :  "  Do  you  think  it  possible 
now  to  send  cavalry  through  to  the  Virginia  Central 
road  ?  It  is  highly  desirable  this  should  be  done, 
if  it  is  possible."  On  the  5th,  he  gave  Meade 
instructions  to  move  down  the  Weldon  road  as 
far  south  as  Hicksford  ;  and  on  the  6th,  he  said 
to  Butler :  "  A  movement  will  be  commenced 
on  the  left  to-morrow  morning.  Make  immediate 
preparations  so  that  your  forces  can  be  used  north 
of  the  river,  if  the  enemy  withdraw  ;  or  south, 
if  they  should  be  required.  .  .  During  to-morrow 
night,  withdraw  to  the  left  of  your  line  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred  the  troops  you  propose  to'  send 
south  [under  Weitzel],  unless  otherwise  directed." 
97 
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Thus,  while  bringing  troops  from  the  Shenandoah, 
and  suggesting  new  operations  to  Sheridan ;  while 
planning  a  movement  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  might  necessitate  drawing  largely  from  that 
of  the  James ;  Grant  at  the  same  time  availed 
himself  of  the  absence  of  Bragg,  occasioned  by 
Sherman,  to  initiate  an  attack  on  Wilmington  ;  and 
directed  the  co-operation  of  Palmer  with  the  ex- 
peditions of  both  Weitzel  and  Meade  ;  he  also  sent 
orders  to  Sherman  to  guide  him  on  his  arrival  at 
the  coast,  and  he  made  Canby's  movements  depend 
on  those  of  the  army  in  Tennessee.  He  once  de- 
clared that  his  first  object,  on  assuming  command 
of  all  the  armies,  was  to  use  the  greatest  number  of 
troops  possible  against  the  enemy  ;  and  his  second, 
to  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of 
the  rebels,  until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other 
way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  for  them  but  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  land.  His  first  object 
had  certainly  been  achieved ;  all  the  troops  possible 
wrere  constantly  in  use  against  the  enemy  :  and  as 
for  the  second, — although  there  was  a  good  deal 
besides  hammering  in  the  elaborate  strategy  of 
1864,  the  attrition  undoubtedly  went  on. 

In  the  meantime,  the  situation  at  Nashville  was 
becoming  daily  more  humiliating  and  dangerous. 
Although  Thomas  telegraphed  on  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember :  "  Have  succeeded  in  concentrating  a  force 
of  infantry  about  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,"  he 
remained  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  the  rebels 
entrenched  themselves  on  a  line  only  two  miles  from 
the  city  :  the  national  fortifications  extended  from 
the  Cumberland  river  on  the  right  to  the  river 
again  on  the  left,  and  all  outside  was  held  by  Hood. 
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"  No  telegraph  communication  south,"  said  the  ope- 
rator there,  on  the  3rd,  to  his  fellow  at  Grant's 
head-quarters  ;  "No  telegraph  communication  south, 
from  Nashville,  of  course,  but  we  can  communicate 
with  Chattanooga  vid  Cumberland  Gap  and  Knox- 
ville.  Nothing  heard  from  Forrest,  but  General 
Wilson  is  looking  after  him,  and  no  apprehension  is 
felt."  And  this  was  the  mortifying  sequence  to  the 
great  campaigns  of  Grant  and  Sherman  for  Chatta- 
nooga and  Atlanta.  The  national  troops  were  held 
in  Nashville,  and  communication  with  Chattanooga 
was  by  the  North.  Comfort  was  even  taken  by  the 
besieged  that  no  apprehension  was  felt  in  regard  to 
Forrest ;  although  even  this  comfort  the  general  of 
the  Western  army  did  not  share ;  for  he  telegraphed, 
on  this  day,  to  Halleck  :  "  As  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
remaining  brigade  of  General  McCook's  division  of 
cavalry  here,  I  will  move  against  the  enemy,  al- 
though my  cavalry  force  will  not  be  more  than  half 
that  of  the  enemy.  I  have  labored  under  many 
disadvantages  since  assuming  direction  of  affairs 
here  ;  not  the  least  of  which  was  reorganizing, 
remounting,  and  equipping  of  a  cavalry  force  suffi- 
cient to  contend  with  Forrest."  On  the  same  day, 
he  reported :  "The  enemy  made  no  demonstration 
to-day  except  to  advance  his  pickets  on  Nolensville, 
Franklin,  and  Hillsboro'  pikes.  I  have  a  good  en- 
trenched line  on  the  hills  around  Nashville,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  ten  thousand  cavalry 
mounted  and  equipped,  in  less  than  a  week,  when  I 
shall  feel  able  to  march  against  Hood." 

Forrest,  meanwhile,  was  operating  on  the  block- 
house and  telegraph  lines,  between  Nashville '  and 
Murfreesboro',  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  December, 
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he  captured  three  stockades,  as  well  as  a  train  of 
cars  on  the  Chattanooga  railroad,  and  reported  two 
hundred  and  sixty  prisoners.  So  secure,  indeed, 
did  Hood  now  feel,  that,  on  the  4th,  he  ordered 
Forrest  to  move  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry, 
nearly  his  entire  force/*  and  a  division  of  infantry, 
against  Murfreeshoro',  thirty  miles  away.  Forrest 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  Thomas's 
cavalry  force  was  then  far  superior  to  that  which 
remained  with  Hood. 

On  the  4th,  the  enemy  extended  his  lines  and 
threw  up  new  works  ;  at  the  nearest  point  the  rebel 
skirmishers  were  now  only  four  hundred  yards 
from  Thomas's  main  works.  Citizens  and  negroes 
were  impressed  to  complete  the  entrenchments. 
That  night  Thomas  reported  that  the  enemy  had 
planted  a  battery  on  the  river,  and  captured  two 
steamboats,  but  the  naval  force  drove  the  battery 
away,  and  recaptured  the  steamers.  "  I  have 
heard,"  he  said,  "  from  Tullahoma,  ~by  Knoxville,  to- 
day. The  railroad  is  uninjured  that  far,  and  no 
signs  of  the  enemy  in  that  neighborhood.  I  have 
heard  nothing  in  direction  of  Murfreesboro',  and 
therefore  infer  enemy  has  made  no  move  in  that 
direction  yet,  but  is  now  turning  his  attention  to 
crossing  the  river  below.  Any  such  attempt  I  am 
prepared  to  meet." 

*  "The  enemy  still  holding  Murfreesboro'  with  some  6,000 
troops,  Major-General  Forrest,  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 
cavalry  and  Bates's  division  of  infantry,  was  sent  there  to  see 
if  it  was  practicable  to  take  the  place." — Hood  to  fieauregard, 
January  9,  1865. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  received  orders  to  move  with 
Buford's  and  Jackson's  divisions  to  Murfreesboro'." — Forrest's 
Report,  January  24,  1865. 
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Grant  had  anticipated  this  danger,  and  was  now 
intensely  anxious  in  regard  to  the  situation.  On 
the  5th,  he  telegraphed  :  "  Is  there  not  danger  of 
Forrest  moving  down  the  Cumberland  to  where  he 
can  cross  it  ?  It  seems  to  me,  whilst  you  should  be 
getting  up  your  cavalry  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
look  after  Forrest,  Hood  should  be  attacked  where 
he  is.  Time  strengthens  him  in  all  probability  as 
much  as  it  does  you"  In  this  surmise  he  was  en- 
tirely right,  for  Hood,  at  this  very  juncture,  re- 
ported to  his  superiors  :  "  Our  line  is  strongly  en- 
trenched, and  all  the  available  positions  upon  our 
flanks  and  in  rear  of  them  are  now  being  fortified 
with  strong  self-supporting  detached  works,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  defended,  should  the  enemy 
move  out  upon  us.  The  enemy,"  he  continued, 
"  still  have  some  six  thousand  troops  strongly  en- 
trenched at  Murfreesboro'.  This  force  is  entirely 
isolated,  and  I  now  have  the  largest  part  of  the 
cavalry  under  Forrest,  with  two  brigades  of  in- 
fantry in  observation  of  these  forces,  and  to  prevent 
their  foraging  in  the  country.  Should  this  force 
attempt  to  leave  Murfreesboro',  or  should  the  enemy 
attempt  to  reinforce  it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  defeat 
them." 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  Thomas  telegraphed  : 
"  If  I  can  perfect  my  arrangements,  I  shall  move 
against  the  advanced  portion  of  the  enemy  on  the 
7th ;"  but  on  the  6th,  he  suspended  the  movement 
again.  At  eight  P.M.  that  night,  he  telegraphed  to 
Grant:  "Your  telegram  of  6.30  P.M.,  December  5, 
just  received.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  up  a  respect- 
able force  of  cavalry,  I  will  march  against  Hood. 
General  Wilson  has  parties  now  out  pressing  horses, 
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and  I  hope  to  have  some  six  or  eight  thousand 
cavalry  mounted  in  three  or  four  days  from  this 
time.  General  Wilson  has  just  left  me,  having 
received  instructions  to  hurry  the  cavalry  remount 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to 
attack  Hood  with  less  than  six  thousand  cavalry  to 
cover  my  flanks,  because  he  has  under  Forrest  at 
least  twelve  thousand.  I  have  no  doubt  Forrest 
will  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  but  I  am  in  hopes 
the  gunboats  will  be  able  to  prevent  him." 

Before  receiving  this  despatch,  Grant  had  finally 
given  a  peremptory  order.  At  four  P.M.  on  the  6th, 
he  telegraphed :  "  Attack  Hood  at  once,  and  wait 
no  longer  for  a  remount  of  your  cavalry.  There  is 
great  danger  of  delay  resulting  in  a  campaign  back 
to  the  Ohio  river."  Thomas  replied,  at  nine  P.M.,  the 
same  night :  "  Your  telegram  of  four  P.M.  this  day 
just  received.  I  will  make  the  necessary  dispo- 
sitions and  attack  at  once,  agreeably  to  your  orders, 
though  I  believe  it  will  be  hazardous,  with  the 
small  force  of  cavalry  now  at  my  service. " 

That  night  news  came  from  Van  Duzer,  the 
operator  at  Nashville  :  "  Scouts  report  large  force 
twenty  miles  down  river,  towards  Harpeth  shoals, 
and  say  rebels  propose  to  cross  Cumberland  river 
there,  soon  as  it  can  be  forded  and  river  is  too  low 
for  gunboats,  which  will  be  soon,  unless  rain  falls." 
It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  Hood's  boasts  were  about  to 
be  realized.  Not  only  was  the  national  army  enclosed 
in  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  but  if  the  rebels  once 
crossed  the  river,  it  would  be  cut  off  entirely  from 
the  North.  Nevertheless,  Thomas  did  not  attack. 

Hood  at  this  time  reported  :  "  Middle  Tennessee, 
although  much  injured  by  the  enemy,  will  furnish 
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abundance  of  commissary  stores.  .  .  The  cars  can 
now  run  from  here  to  Pulaski.  .  .  We  have 
sufficient  rolling  stock  captured  from  the  enemy  to 
answer  our  purposes.  I  will  endeavor  to  put  this 
road  in  order  from  Pulaski  to  Decatur,  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  yet  1  have  not  had  time  to  adopt  any 
general  system  of  conscription,  but  hope  soon  to  do 
so,  and  to  bring  into  the  army  all  men  liable  to 
military  duty." 

There  were  delays  at  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
West ;  and  on  the  5th,  Grant  said  to  Meade  :  "  We 
will  not  wait  for  Getty's  division.  How  soon  can 
you  move  troops  ?  I  have  been  waiting  to  get  off 
[Weitzel's]  troops  down  the  coast,  but  as  Palmer  has 
already  moved  from  Newbern,  will  wait  no  longer." 
"  Palmer  probably  started  from  Newbern  yesterday, 
with  a  force  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  men,  to 
cut  the  same  [Weldon]  road  south  of  the  Roanoke." 

On  the  6th,  he  gave  Butler  detailed  orders  for 
Weitzel's  operations.  "  The  first  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  General  Weitzel  is  to  close  to  the 
enemy  the  port  of  Wilmington.  There  are  reason- 
able grounds  to  hope  for  success,  if  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces  now  looking  after  Sherman  in  Georgia. 
.  .  The  object  of  the  expedition  will  be  gained  by 
effecting  a  landing  on  the  main  land  between  Cape 
Fear  river  and  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  north 
entrance  to  the  river.  Should  such  landing  be 
effected  while  the  enemy  still  hold  Fort  Fisher 
and  the  batteries  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  river, 
then  the  troops  should  entrench  themselves,  and 
by  co-operating  with  the  navy,  effect  the  reduction 
and  capture  of  those  places." 
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That  night  General  Butler  embarked  his  troops 
at  Bermuda  Hundred.  He  proceeded  himself  to 
City  Point,  and  then  for  the  first  time  Grant  learned 
his  intention  to  accompany  the  expedition.  The 
general-in-chief  had  not  designed  nor  desired  to 
entrust  the  command  of  these  forces  to  Butler  ;  for, 
as  repeatedly  shown,  although  he  was  entirely  satis- 
fied with  that  officer's  zeal  and  general  ability,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  lacked  some  quality  essen- 
tial in  a  commander  in  the  field  :  whether  the 
military  coup  d'ceil,  or  the  judgment  of  a  general, 
or  the  faculty  of  handling  troops  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  Grant  did  not  pronounce ;  but  he 
felt  certain  that  the  peculiar  talent  of  a  successful 
soldier  was  not  possessed  by  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  James. 

He  therefore  had  directed  him  to  place  Weit- 
zel  in  command  of  the  expedition ;  and  had  in  fact 
committed  to  Butler  movements  in  support  of  those 
of  Meade,  which  he  intended  should  detain  him  at 
Bermuda  Hundred.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  now 
forbid  Butler  to  accompany  Weitzel.  It  was  difficult 
thus  to  affront  a  commander  of  so  high  rank,  un- 
less it  was  intended  to  relieve  him  entirely  from 
command ;  and  this  Grant  was  not  prepared  to  do, 
without  consulting  the  government,  which  he  knew 
would  dislike,  and  perhaps  forbid,  the  step.  He 
fancied,  besides,  that  Butler's  object  might  be  to 
witness  the  explosion  of  the  powder-boat,  in  which 
he  took  great  interest,  rather  than  to  direct  the 
expedition  itself ;  thus  no  disapproval  of  his  purpose 
was  indicated.  Tt  is  certain,  however,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Grant  had  frankly  and  pe- 
remptorily ordered  Butler  back  to  the  army  of  the 
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James,  to  superintend  the  movements  there.  His 
dislike  to  wound  the  feelings  of  another  should 
doubtless,  at  this  crisis,  have  been  sacrificed.  Those 
who  have  never  been  placed  in  situations  of  great 
delicacy  and  responsibility,  or  who  cannot  realize 
the  various  considerations,  military,  political,  and 
personal,  which  affect  the  decisions  of  men  in  power 
— will  doubtless  here  find  cause  to  censure  Grant. 

This  day  the  general-in-chief  sent  further  and 
more  definite  orders  to  Sherman,  to  guide  him  on 
his  arrival  at  the  coast.  "  Establish  a  base  on  the 
sea-coast.  Fortify,  and  leave  all  your  artillery  and 
cavalry,  and  enough  infantry  to  protect  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  threaten  the  interior  that  the 
militia  of  the  South  will  have  to  be  left  at  home. 
With  the  balance  of  your  command  come  here  by 
water,  with  all  dispatch.  Select  yourself  the  officer 
to  leave  in  command ;  but  you,  I  want,  in  person. 
Unless  you  see  objections  to  this  plan  which  I 
cannot  see,  use  every  vessel  going  to  you,  for  pur- 
poses of  transportation."  In  the  same  letter,  he 
informed  Sherman:  "Hood  has  Thomas  close  in 
Nashville.  I  have  said  all  I  could  to  force  him  to 
attack,  without  giving  the  positive  order,  until 
to-day.  To-day,  however,  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  gave  the  order,  without  any  reserve.  I 
think  the  battle  will  take  place  to-morrow." 

On  this  day  Grant's  hands  and  time  were  full 
indeed.  He  sent  orders  to  Thomas  to  attack  Hood, 
"  without  any  reserve  "  ;  he  gave  directions  to  Sher- 
man to  move  his  army  by  sea  to  Richmond ;  he 
wrote  detailed  instructions  to  Butler  for  Weitzel's 
expedition,  and  minute  orders  to  Meade  for  the 
movement  southward  against  the  Weldon  road. 
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On  the  7th,  he  telegraphed  to  Butler,  now  at  Fort 
Monroe:  "  Let  General  Weitzel  get  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  "We  don't  want  the  navy  to  wait  an  hour." 
At  ten  P.M.,  he  reported  to  the  government : 
"  General  Warren,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  six  batteries,  and  four  thousand  cavalry, 
started  this  morning,  with  the  view  of  cutting  the 
Weldon  railroad  as  far  south  as  Hicksford.  Butler, 
at  the  same  time,  is  holding  a  threatening  attitude 
north  of  the  James,  to  keep  the  enemy  from  detach- 
ing there.  To-night  he  has  moved  six  thousand  five 
hundred  infantry  and  two  batteries  across  James 
river,  to  be  embarked  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  to  co- 
operate with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  river.  Palmer  has  also  moved,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  moved,  up  the  Roanoke,  to 
surprise  Rainbow,  a  place  the  enemy  are  fortifying, 
and  to  strike  the  Weldon  road  south  of  Weldon." 

It  was  not  a  single  hammer,  however  ponderous, 
that  was  at  work ;  but  a  great  and  complicated 
mechanism,  with  springs,  and  levers,  and  pulleys, 
and  wheels ;  and  the  simultaneous  blows  that  fell  at 
numerous  and  distant  points  were  all  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  mind  of  the  master- workman. 

On  the  same  day,  taking  every  contingency  into 
consideration,  Grant  said  to  Meade  :  "If  the  enemy 
send  off  two  divisions  after  Warren,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  completing  the  investment  of  Petersburg 
with  your  reserve  ? " 

The  country  meanwhile  had  become  uneasy, 
and  the  government  was  even  more  anxious  than 
Grant,  in  regard  to  Thomas.  On  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  10.20  A.M.,  Stanton  telegraphed:  "Thomas 
seems  unwilling  to  attack  because  it  is  hazardous, 
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as  if  all  war  was  anything  but  hazardous.  If  he 
waits  for  Wilson  to  get  ready,  Gabriel  will  be  blow- 
ing his  last  horn."  Grant  replied  at  1.30  P.M.: 
"You  probably  saw  my  order  to  Thomas  to  attack. 
If  he  does  not  do  so  promptly,  I  would  recommend 
suspending  him  by  Schofield,  leaving  Thomas  subor- 
dinate." Only  those  who  were  with  him  at  the 
time,  and  in  his  confidence,  could  know  the  pain  it 
gave  to  Grant  to  write  these  words.  He  was  fond 
of  Thomas,  personally.  He  remembered  his  worth, 
his  services,  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  devotion 
of  the  Western  army  to  its  chief.  He  knew  also 
the  extreme  risk  in  changing  commanders  at  such 
a  crisis.  As  Lincoln  said,  with  homely  force, 
on  another  occasion,  it  was  like  "  swopping  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream."  But  he  felt  that  unless 
an  advance  was  promptly  made  in  Tennessee,  the 
peril  to  the  entire  West  was  instant  and  inevit- 
able;  and  if  Thomas  refused  any  longer  to  obey, 
there  was  no  option  but  to  put  a  general  in  his 
place  who  would  carry  out  his  orders ;  and  painful 
though  the  necessity  was,  Grant  gave  the  word. 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  nothing  was  heard  from  Thomas  till 
nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  when  he 
telegraphed  to  Halleck  :  "  Captain  Fitch,  United 
States  navy,  started  down  the  river  yesterday  with 
a  convoy  of  transports,  but  was  unable  to  get  them 
down  ;  the  enemy  having  planted  three  batteries 
on  a  bend  of  the  river,  between  this  and  Clarks- 
ville.  Captain  Fitch  was  unable  to  silence  all 
three  of  the  batteries  yesterday,  and  will  return 
again  to-morrow  morning,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  [gunboat]  Cincinnati,  now  at  Clarksville ;  and 
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I  am  in  hopes  he  will  be  able  to  clear  them  out." 
Thus  another  avenue  of  communication  with  Thomas 
was  cut  off.  The  Cumberland  river  was  closed. 

Hosecrans,  who  had  commanded  in  Missouri,  was 
at  this  juncture  relieved  by  Dodge,  at  Grant's  re- 
quest, and  on  the  8th,  the  general-in-chief  tele- 
graphed to  Halleck  :  "  Please  direct  General  Dodge 
to  send  all  the  troops  he  can  spare,  to  General 
Thomas.  With  such  order,  he  can  be  relied  on  to 
send  all  that  can  properly  go.  They  had  probably 
better  be  sent  to  Louisville,  for  I  fear  either  Hood 
or  Breckenridge  will  go  to  the  Ohio  river.  I  will 
submit  whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  call  on  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  sixty  thousand  men  for 
thirty  days.  If  Thomas  has  not  struck  yet,  he 
ought  to  be  ordered  to  hand  over  his  command  to 
Schofield."  Yet  even  now,  he  had  a  good  word  to 
say  for  his  inert  subordinate.  "  There  is  no  better 
man  to  repel  an  attack  than  Thomas,  but  I  fear  he  is 
too  cautious  to  take  the  initiative."  Halleck  replied 
to  this  at  nine  P.M.  "  If  you  wish  General  Thomas 
relieved,  give  the  order.  No  one  here  will,  I  think, 
interfere.  The  responsibility,  however,  will  be  yours, 
as  no  one  here,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  wishes 
General  Thomas  removed."  To  this  Grant  answered 
at  ten  o'clock:  "Your  despatch  of  nine  P.M.  just 
received.  I  want  General  Thomas  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  immediate  action.  I  sent  him  a 
despatch  this  evening,  which  will  probably  urge 
him  on.  I  would  not  say  relieve  him,  until  I  hear 
further  from  him." 

The  despatch  Grant  had  sent  to  Thomas  was  in 
these  words  :  "  8.30  P.M.  It  looks  to  me  evident  the 
enemy  are  trying  to  cross  the  Cumberland,  and  are 
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scattered.  Why  not  attack  at  once  ?  By  all  means 
avoid  the  contingency  of  a  foot  race,  to  see  which, 
you  or  Hood,  can  beat  to  the  Ohio.  If  you  think 
necessary,  call  on  governors  of  states  to  send  a  force 
into  Louisville,  to  meet  the  enemy,  if  he  should 
cross  the  river.  You  clearly  never  should  cross, 
except  in  rear  of  the  enemy.  Now  is  one  of  the 
finest  opportunities  ever  presented  of  destroying  one 
of  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy.  If  destroyed, 
he  never  can  replace  it.  Use  the  means  at  your 
command,  and  you  can  do  this,  and  cause  a  rejoicing 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other."  He  left 
nothing  undone  to  stimulate,  and  encourage,  and 
rouse,  the  powerful  but  dogged  nature,  which  needed 
sometimes  a  goad,  but  when  once  incited  into  action, 
was  as  irresistible  as  it  before  had  been  immovable. 
On  the  9th,  at  10.30  A.M.,  in  obedience  to 
Grant's  orders,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  Thomas: 
"  Lieutenant- General  Grant  expresses  much  dis- 
satisfaction at  your  delay  in  attacking  the  enemy. 
If  you  wait  till  General  Wilson  mounts  all  his 
cavalry,  you  will  wait  till  doom's  day,  for  the  waste 
equals  the  supply.  Moreover,  you  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  that  Rosecrans  was  last  year — with 
so  many  animals  that  you  cannot  feed  them. 
Reports  already  come  in  of  a  scarcity  of  forage." 
Thomas  replied,  at  two  P.M.  :  "  Your  despatch,  of 
10.30  A.M.  this  date,  is  received.  I  regret  that 
General  Grant  should  feel  dissatisfaction  at  my 
delay  in  attacking  the  enemy.  I  feel  conscious 
that  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
prepare,  and  that  the  troops  could  not  have  been 
gotten  ready  before  this.  And  if  he  should  order 
me  to  be  relieved,  I  will  submit  without  a  murmur. 
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A  terrible  storm  of  freezing  rain  has  come  on  since 
daylight,  which  will  render  an  attack  impossible, 
till  it  breaks." 

Meanwhile,  at  eight  P.M.  of  the  8th,  Van 
Duzer,  the  telegraph  operator  at  Nashville/*  re- 
ported :  "  No  change  in  position  since  last  report. 
Enemy  sfcill  in  force  in  front,  as  was  found  out 
by  reconnoissance,  and  large  artillery  force  on 
south  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  between  here  and 
shoals.  One  of  our  gunboats  came  to  grief  in 
the  exchange  of  iron  at  Bell's  Ferry.  Rebel 
General  Ewell  holds  same  bank,  below  Harpeth's 
to  Fort  Donelson,  but  don't  fight  gunboats."  At 
9.30  P.M.  the  same  night,  Thomas  himself  reported  : 
"  With  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  General  Wil- 
son, he  will  not  be  able  to  get  his  force  of  cavalry 
in  condition  to  move  before  Sunday  [December 
llth]." 

But  Grant  had  directed  Thomas  to  move 
without  regard  to  Wilson,  and  on  the  receipt  of 
these  despatches,  he  telegraphed,  on  the  9th,  to 
Halleck :  "Despatch  of  eight  P.M.  last  evening, 
from  Nashville,  shows  the  enemy  scattered  for 
more  than  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  and  no 
attack  yet  made  by  Thomas.  Please  telegraph 
orders  relieving  him  at  once,  and  placing  Schofield 
in  command.  Thomas  should  be  ordered  to  turn 
over  all  orders  and  despatches  received  since  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  to  Schofield." 

Before,  however,  this  direction  could  be  obeyed, 

*  The  operators  at  the  different  head-quarters  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  telegrams  to  each  other,  which  sometimes  con- 
veyed important  information,  in  addition  to  that  communicated  by 
the  commanding  officers. 
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Thomas  himself  telegraphed  to  Grant,  in  reply  to 
the  despatch  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  night 
before  :  "  December  9,  one  P.M.  Your  despatch  of 
8.30  P.M.  of  the  8th  is  just  received.  I  had 
nearly  completed  my  preparations  to  attack  the 
enemy  to-morrow  morning,  but  a  terrible  storm  of 
freezing  rain  has  come  on  to-day,  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  our  men  to  fight  at  any  advantage. 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  wait  for  the  storm 
to  break,  and  make  the  attack  immediately  after. 
Admiral  Lee  is  patrolling  the  river  above  and 
below  the  city,  and  I  believe  will  be  able  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  crossing.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Hood's  forces  are  considerably  scattered  along 
.the  river  with  the  view  of  attempting  to  cross,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  organize  and  equip 
troops  for  an  attack  at  an  earlier  moment.  General 
Halleck  informs  me  you  are  much  dissatisfied  with 
my  delay  in  attacking.  I  can  only  say  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  prepare,  and  if  you  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  relieve  me,  I  shall  submit  without  a 
murmur."  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit 
that  prompted  these  words,  however  much  one  may 
regret  the  peculiarities  that  made  them  necessary. 
Thomas  was  aware  that  his  delay  was  greatly  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  his  chief  and  to  the 
wishes  of  the  government ;  he  was  aware  that  to 
neither  did  the  delay  seem  necessary  :  he  was 
conscious  that  it  was  a  positive  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  might  be  visited,  according  to  military 
rule,  with  that  severest  of  punishments  to  a  soldier, 
removal  from  command  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  'to  act 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment  and  instincts,  and 
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deliberately  suggested  to  his  superiors  the  fate, 
which  he  declares  he  should  submit  to  without  a 
murmur.  There  is  a  determination  and  unselfish- 
ness combined  in  all  this  amounting  to  magnanimity. 
But  the  high-mindedness  was  not  all  on  one 
side.  Halleck  read  the  message  as  it  passed 
through  Washington,  and  telegraphed  to  Grant  at 
four  P.M.,  on  the  9th  :  "  Orders  relieving  General 
Thomas  had  been  made  out,  when  his  telegram  of 
this  P.M.  was  received.  If  you  still  wish  these 
orders  telegraphed  to  Nashville,  they  will  be  for- 
warded." Grant  replied  at  5.30  P.M.:  "  General 
Thomas  has  been  urged  in  every  possible  way  to 
attack  the  enemy,  even  to  giving  the  positive  order. 
He  did  say  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  attack 
on  the  7th,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  nor  has  he  given  a 
reason  for  not  doing  it.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  do 
injustice  to  an  officer  who  has  done  as  much  good 
service  as  General  Thomas,  however,  and  will  there- 
fore suspend  the  order  until  it  is  seen  whether  he 
will  do  anything."  To  Thomas  himself,  at  7.30  P.M., 
he  said  :  "  Your  despatch  of  one  P.M.  received.  I 
have  as  much  confidence  in  your  conducting  a  battle 
rightly  as  I  have  in  any  other  officer.  But  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  you  have  been  slow,  and  I  have 
had  no  explanation  of  affairs  to  convince  me  other- 
wise. Receiving  your  despatch  of  two  P.M.  from 
General  Halleck  before  I  did  the  one  to  me,  1 
telegraphed  to  suspend  the  order  relieving  you  un- 
til we  should  hear  further.  I  hope  most  sincerely 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  repeating  the 
order,  and  that  the  facts  will  show  that  you  have 
been  right  all  the  time."  It  would  be  difficult  for 
a  superior  to  show  greater  consideration  for  a  sub- 
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ordinate,  when  they  differed  in  judgment  at  a  mo- 
mentous crisis,  than  to  hope,  and  to  state  the  hope, 
that  the  man  who  persisted  in  disobeying  might 
prove  to  have  been  right  all  the  time. 

Thomas  replied  at  11.30  P.M.,*  the  same  night: 
"Your  despatch  of  7.30  P.M.  is  just  received.  I 
can  only  say  in  further  extenuation  why  I  have  not 
attacked  Hood,  that  I  could  not  concentrate  my 
troops  and  get  their  transportation  in  order  in 
shorter  time  than  it  has  been  done  ;  and  am  satis- 
fied I  have  made  every  effort  that  was  possible  to 
complete  the  task."  Still  he  did  not  attack. 

At  9.30  P.M.  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck:  "  There 
is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy's  line  to-day.  Have  heard  from  Cumber- 
land, between  Harpeth  and  Clarksville.  There  are 
no  indications  of  any  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  cross.  The  storm  continues." 

On  the  10th,  no  despatches  passed  between 
Thomas  and  either  Grant  or  the  government ;  but 
on  that  day  the  general-in-chief  directed  Halleck : 
"  I  think  it  probably  will  be  better  to  bring 
Winslow's  cavalry  to  Thomas,  until  Hood  is 
driven  out.  So  much  seems  to  be  awaiting 
the  raising  of  a  cavalry  force,  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  supply  this  want."  Hearing 
nothing  whatever  from  Thomas,  at  four  P.M.,  on 
the  llth,  Grant  telegraphed  him  once  more:  "If 
you  delay  attacking  longer,  the  mortifying  spectacle 
will  be  witnessed  of  a  rebel  army  moving  for  the 
Ohio  river,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  act,  accepting 
such  weather  as  you  find.  Let  there  be  no  further 

*  This  despatch  has  sometimes  been  published  with  the  date  of 
December  7th,  but  that  given  in  the  text  is  evidently  correct. 
98 
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delay.  Hood  cannot  even  stand  a  drawn  battle,  so 
far  from  his  supplies  of  ordnance  stores.  If  he  re- 
treats and  you  follow,  he  must  lose  the  material, 
and  much  of  his  army.  I  am  in  hopes  of  receiving 
a  despatch  from  you  to-day,  announcing  that  you 
have  moved.  Delay  no  longer,  for  weather,  or  rein- 
forcements/' 

Butler  had  not  yet  started  for  the  Cape  Fear 
river;  and  to  him  also  on  this  day  Grant  was 
obliged  to  say :  "  Richmond  papers  of  the  1  Oth 
show  that  on  the  7th,  Sherman  was  east  of  the 
Ogeechee,  and  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Sa- 
vannah, having  marched  eighteen  miles  the  day  be- 
fore. If  you  do  not  get  off  immediately,  you  will 
lose  the  chance  of  surprise  and  weak  garrison." 

Good  news,  however,  came  in  from  Warren. 
He  had  completely  destroyed  the  railroad,  from  the 
Nottoway  river  to  Hicksford,  meeting  with  only 
trifling  opposition .  The  weather  had  been  bad,  and 
marching  and  working  were  difficult ;  but  he  was 
now  on  his  return  to  Meade.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  news,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Sheridan : 
"  The  inhabitants  of  Richmond  are  supplied  ex- 
clusively over  the  roads  north  of  James  river. 
If  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central 
road,  it  will  go  far  towards  starving  out  the 
garrison  of  Richmond.  The  Weldon  road  has 
been  largely  used  until  now,  notwithstanding  it 
has  been  cut  to  Stony  creek.  It  is  now  gone 
to  Hicksford,  and  I  think  can  be  of  no  further 
use.  If  the  enemy  are  known  to  have  retired 
to  Staunton,  you  will  either  be  able  to  make  a 
dash  on  his  communications,  north  of  the  James, 
or  spare  a  part  of  your  force." 
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On  the  llth,  at  9.30  P.M.,  Thomas  telegraphed 
to  Halleck  :  "  The  position  of  the  enemy  appears 
the  same  to-day  as  yesterday.  Weather  continues 
very  cold,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  ice.  As 
soon  as  we  have  a  thaw,  I  will  attack  Hood." 
In  the  same  despatch  he  reported  that  a  force 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  rebels  had 
crossed  the  Cumberland  river,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  moving  northward,  towards  Bowling  Green. 
Thomas  had  sent  two  brigades  of  cavalry  after 
them.  A  rebel  attack  had  also  been  made  on 
Murfreesboro',  but  repelled.  Thus  Hood  had  be- 
come bold  enough  to  throw  large  detachments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Nashville,  and  in  spite  of  the  storms  and 
ice  that  held  Thomas  fast,  the  rebel  troops  were 
in  constant  motion. 

At  10.30  P.M.  this  night,  Thomas  replied  to 
Grant's  order  for  an  immediate  attack  :  "  Your 
despatch  of  four  P.M.  this  day  is  just  received. 
Will  obey  the  order  as  promptly  as  possible,  how- 
ever much  I  may  regret  it,  as  the  attack  will 
have  to  be  made  under  every  disadvantage.  The 
whole  country  is  covered  with  a  perfect  sheet 
of  ice  and  sleet,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
troops  are  able  to  move  about  on  level  ground. 
It  was  my  intention  to  attack  Hood  as  soon  as 
the  ice  melted,  and  would  have  done  so  yesterday, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  storm."  He  nevertheless 
did  not  obey,  but  on  the  12th,  at  10.30  P.M.,  he 
still  continued :  "  I  have  the  troops  ready  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  sleet  which 
now  covers  the  ground  has  melted  sufficiently  to 
enable  men  to  march ;  as  the  whole  country  is 
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now  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  so  hard  and 
slippery,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  troops  to  ascend 
steeps,  or  even  move  over  level  ground  in  any- 
thing like  order.  It  has  taken  the  entire  day  to 
place  my  cavalry  in  position,  and  it  has  only  finally 
been  accomplished,  with  imminent  risk  and  many 
serious  accidents,  resulting  from  the  number  of 
horses  falling  with  their  riders  on  the  roads. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  an  attack  at 
this  time  would  only  result  in  an  useless  sacrifice 
of  life."  On  the  13th,  again:  "There  is  no  change 
in  the  weather,  and  as  soon  as  there  is,  I  shall 
move  against  the  enemy,  as  everything  is  ready 
and  prepared  to  assume  the  offensive." 

On  the  14th,  at  12.30  P.M.,  Halleck  telegraphed, 
without  Grant's  knowledge,  but  doubtless  by  the 
order  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War : 
"It  has  been  seriously  apprehended  that  while 
Hood,  with  a  part  of  his  forces,  held  you  in  check 
near  Nashville,  he  would  have  time  to  co-operate 
against  other  important  points  left  only  partially 
protected.  Hence,  Lieutenant- General  Grant  was 
anxious  that  you  should  attack  the  rebel  forces  in 
your  front,  and  expresses  great  dissatisfaction  that 
his  order  had  not  been  carried  out.  Moreover,  so 
long  as  Hood  occupies  a  threatening  position  in 
Tennessee,  General  Canby  is  obliged  to  keep  large 
forces  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  protect  its  naviga- 
tion, and  to  hold  Memphis,  Yicksburg,  etc.,  although 
General  Grant  had  directed  a  part  of  these  forces 
to  co-operate  with  Sherman.  Every  day's  delay 
on  your  part,  therefore,  seriously  interferes  with 
General  Grant's  plans."  To  this  Thomas  replied 
at  eiolit  P.M.  :  "  Your  telegram  of  12.30  P.M,  to-day 
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received.  The  ice  having  melted  away  to-day, 
the  enemy  will  be  attacked  to-morrow  morning. 
Much  as  I  regret  the  apparent  delay  in  attacking 
the  enemy,  it  could  not  have  been  done  before  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success." 

But  before  these  two  despatches  were  exchanged, 
Grant  had  given  up  all  hope  of  inducing  Thomas 
to  move.  Major-General  Logan  was  at  this  time 
visiting  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and  as  Grant 
knew  him  to  be  a  good  fighter,  an  order  was  made 
out  for  him  to  proceed  to  Nashville.  He  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  to  take  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland,  provided  that  on  his  arrival, 
Thomas  had  still  made  no  advance;  but  Grant 
intended  to  proceed  himself  to  the  West,  and  as- 
sume control  in  person  of  all  the  operations  there. 
He  started  from  City  Point,  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  December;  but  on  arriving 
at  Washington,  on  the  15th,  was  met  by  the  news 
that  Thomas  had  attacked  Hood  and  driven  him 
on  the  Franklin  road,  a  distance  of  nearly  eight 
miles. 

Nashville  lies  in  one  of  the  numerous  bends  of 
the  Cumberland  river,  surrounded  by  steep  and 
rugged  hills,  eminently  suited  for  the  operations  of  a 
siege.  Thomas's  entrenchments  were  on  the  south- 
ern side,  extending  across  the  bend,  and  along  the 
crest  of  one  of  these  ridges.  Hood's  lines  were 
immediately  opposite,  on  another  range,  somewhat 
lower  than  the  national  position,  but  otherwise 
equally  well-situated.  A  combination  of  roads  from 
the  south  centres  within  the  town,  converging,  like 
the  sticks  of  an  open  fan.  The  principal  ones, 
beginning  on  the  national  right,  are  the  Charlotte, 
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Hardin,  Hillsboro',  Granny  White,  Franklin,  No- 
lensville,  and  Murfreesboro'  roads.  Besides  these, 
the  three  railroads  to  Johnsonville,  Decatur,  and 
Chattanooga,  all  meet  at  Nashville,  but  all  were 
controlled  by  the  rebels.  The  Cumberland  river 
was  also  closed  above  and  below  the  town,  and 
Thomas's  only  avenue  of  communication  was  towards 
the  north. 

To  the  south,  the  hills  are  higher  and  steeper, 
as  you  advance,  and  at  Brentwood,  ten  miles  from 
Nashville,  they  become  precipitous,  and  are  only 
penetrated  by  narrow  gaps,  through  which  the 
Franklin  and  Granny  White  roads  are  carried.  In 
case  of  a  rebel  disaster,  these  two  roads  would  be- 
come of  immense  importance,  for  they  would  con- 
stitute Hood's  only  possible  line  of  retreat ;  and 
even  they  soon  unite,  the  Granny  White  entering 
the  Franklin  road,  south  of  the  Brentwood  Hills. 
Hood  drew  abundance  of  food  and  forage  from  the 
country,  but  all  of  his  ordnance  came  by  the 
Decatur  railroad,  which  was  open  from  the  rebel 
rear  to  Pulaski ;  at  the  latter  point  there  was  an 
interval  unrepaired,  but  from  Cherokee  the  road 
was  unbroken,  to  the  interior  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Forrest  was  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Murfreesboro',  with  two  divi- 
sions of  cavalry,  and  two  brigades  of  infantry.  The 
remainder  of  Hood's  command  lay  in  front  of 
Nashville,  the  right  wing  under  Cheatham,  the 
left  under  Stewart,  while  S.  D.  Lee  had  the  centre, 
across  the  Franklin  road;  the  flanks  extended  to 
the  river  on  either  side,  and  a  little  west  of  the 
centre  a  salient  projected  to  a  point  within  six 
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hundred  yards  of  the  national  line :  this  work  was 
admirably  situated  on  a  prominence  known  as 
Montgomery  Hill,  commanding  the  Granny  White 
road.  On  the  national  side,  Thomas  had  placed 
Steedman  on  the  extreme  left;  Wood,  with  the 
Fourth  corps,  was  at  the  centre,  in  front  of  Mont- 
gomery Hill;  and  A.  J.  Smith  had  the  right. 
Schofield  was  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  support  the 
left  of  Wood,  and  the  cavalry,  which  had  hitherto 
guarded  the  flanks,  was  now  massed  on  the  right 
of  Smith.  The  interior  works  were  manned  by 
quartermasters'  employes,  so  that  all  the  enlisted 
troops  of  the  command  could  be  put  into  action. 
Thomas's  infantry  was  now  fifty -five  thousand  strong  ; 
Hood's,  about  twenty-two  thousand.  The  national 
cavalry  in  front  of  Nashville  numbered  twelve 
thousand  men ;  the  rebel,  seventeen  hundred.* 

*  On  the  10th  of  December  Thomas  returned  present  equipped 

for  duty  : — 

INFANTRY. 

Officers.       Enlisted  Men. 

Fourth  corps  646         13,526 

Twenty-third  corps 488  9,719 

A.  J.  Smith 561  9,990 

District  of  Tennessee  ...          ...         637         15,884 

District  of  Etowa     209  7,541 

In  his  entire  command...          ...          ...       70,272 

Hood's  effective  present,  as  already  shown,  was  23,053,  including 
the  infantry  force  at  Murfreesboro'. 

Wilson  states  in  his  official  report,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Franklin  he  spent  ten  days  remounting  and  equipping,  and  then 
he  had,  exclusive  of  two  brigades  of  the  First  division,  sent 
towards  Bowling  Green,  nearly  9,000  mounted  men ;  besides  these, 
there  were  two  brigades  of  1,500  dismounted  men  each. 

There  is  no  return  of  Forrest's  force  other  than  that  already 
given ;  but  whatever  its  strength,  it  was  all  at  Murfreesboro',  with 
the  exception  of  Chalmer's  command. 


A*'  *, 
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There  is  hardly  another  instance  in  war  of  a  general 
with  a  force  so  large  as  Thomas  commanded,  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  beleaguered  so  long  by  an 
army  of  less  than  half  his  numbers. 

Hood  seems  to  have  had  no  designs,  after  once 
reaching  Nashville.  His  despatches  and  reports 
give  no  inkling  of  any  settled  purpose,  except  that 
he  hoped  to  recruit  his  army  by  conscriptions  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  "in  time  for  a  spring 
campaign."  He  suggested  also  that  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi troops  should  be  sent  to  him,  but  he  gave 
no  order  to  Forrest  to  cross  the  Cumberland  river, 
and  he  made  no  preparation  himself  for  such  a  move. 
The  boldness  that  inspired  the  conception  of  his 
campaign  entirely  disappeared  in  the  execution. 
It  is  possible  that  the  failures  at  Spring  Hill  and 
Franklin  had  convinced  the  rebel  commander  that 
his  army  was  unfit  or  unprepared  for  aggressive 
operations  ;  and  he  was  perhaps  deceived  by  Thomas's 
inertness,  and  fancied  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  before  Nashville  until  reinforcements  could 
be  found  and  forwarded  to  him.  He  certainly 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  resist  assault.  On 
the  llth  of  December,  he  wrote  to  his  superiors: 
"  I  think  the  position  of  this  army  is  now  such  as  to 
force  the  enemy  to  take  the  initiative."  In  this,  at 
least,  he  was  not  deceived. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  December, 
Thomas  called  a  meeting  of  his  corps  commanders, 
and  discussed  with  them  his  plan  of  battle.  Steed- 
man,  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion east  of  the  Nolensville  road,  while  to  Smith,  on 
the  right,  was  entrusted  a  vigorous  assault  against 
the  enemy's  left,  from  the  direction  of  the  Hardin 
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road.  Wood,  at  the  centre,  was  to  support  Smith's 
left,  on  the  Hillsboro'  road,  and  operate  against 
the  rebel  advanced  position  on  Montgomery  Hill. 
Wilson  was  ordered  to  send  one  division  of  cavalrv 
by  the  Charlotte  road,  to  protect  the  right  rear  of  the 
army,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  support 
the  movement  of  Smith,  while  Schofield  was  still 
held  somewhat  in  reserve,  but  instructed  to  co- 
operate with  Wood,  at  the  centre  of  the  line.  The 
plan  was  simple,  but  well  designed ;  a  heavy  demon- 
stration on  the  left,  and  under  cover  of  this,  a  grand 
turning  movement  and  assault  from  the  right,  sup- 
ported by  the  centre  and  reserve.  As  in  all  of 
Thomas's  operations,  every  commander  had  his  work 
laid  out,  and  every  contingency  was  cared  for  in 
advance.  He  left  nothing  to  chance.  In  the  event 
of  bad  weather,  the  attack  was  to  be  still  longer 
deferred. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  however,  the 
weather  was  favorable,  and  the  troops  were  in 
motion  at  an  early  hour.  The  formations  were 
partially  concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  by  a  dense  fog, 
which  hung  close  to  the  earth  till  noon.  Under 
this  double  cover,  Smith  and  Wilson  advanced 
along  the  Charlotte  and  Hardin  roads,  Smith 
moving  in  echelon,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  turning 
movement,  and  Wilson  on  his  right.  As  soon  as 
these  troops  had  taken  position,  Steedman  was 
ordered  to  make  his  demonstration  on  the  extreme 
left.  He  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss, 
in  drawing  the  enemy's  attention  to  that  portion 
of  the  field  ;  and  when  this  was  apparent,  Smith 
and  Wilson  began  the  grand  movement  of  the  day, 
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wheeling  to  the  right,  sweeping  around  the  left 
flank  of  Hood's  position,  and  crossing  the  Hardin 
and  Hillsboro'  roads.  The  cavalry  was  dismounted, 
and  first  struck  the  enemy,  driving  him  rapidly 
back,  and  capturing  a  redoubt  with  four  guns,  which 
were  quickly  turned  upon  the  rebel  line.  McArthur's 
division,  of  Smith's  command,  participated  in  this 
assault,  vying  with  the  cavalry.  A  second  redoubt, 
stronger  than  the  first,  was  next  assailed,  and  car- 
ried; four  more  guns  and  three  hundred  prisoners 
were  captured,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  reaching 
the  position  simultaneously,  and  both  laying  claim 
to  the  artillery  and  the  prisoners. 

Smith,  however,  had  not  taken  ground  as  far  to 
the  right  as  had  been  expected,  and  Thomas  now 
ordered  Schofield  to  move  from  his  position,  in 
reserve,  to  the  right  of  Smith,  and  thus  enable  the 
cavalry  to  operate  more  freely  towards  the  enemy's 
rear.  The  movement  was  rapidly  accomplished,  and 
Schofield's  troops  participated  in  all  the  subsequent 
operations  on  this  flank 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  Smith  had  struck  the 
rebel  left,  Wood,  at  the  centre,  assaulted  Montgo- 
mery Hill,  and  carried  the  entire  rebel  line  in  his 
front,  capturing  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  five 
hundred  prisoners.  The  enemy  was  thus  driven 
completely  out  of  his  original  line  of  works,  and 
forced  back  to  a  second  range  of  hills,  still  holding, 
however,  his  line  of  retreat  by  the  Franklin  and 
Granny  White  roads. 

At  nightfall,  Thomas  readjusted  his  line,  which 
now  ran  parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Hillsboro'  road ; 
Schofield  was  on  the  national  right,  Smith  at  the  centre, 
and  Wood  on  the  left ;  while  the  cavalry  remained 
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on  the  right  of  Schofield,  and  Steedman  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  position  he  held  in  the  morning. 
The  total  result  of  the  day's  operations  was  the  cap- 
ture of  sixteen  guns  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners, 
and  the  forcing  hack  of  the  enemy's  line.  The 
casualties  on  both  sides  were  extremely  light. 
Thomas's  entire  command  bivouacked  in  line  of 
battle,  on  the  ground  occupied  at  dark,  and  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning.  During 
the  night  the  enemy's  line  was  shortened,  and  his 
left  thrown  back.  As  the  principal  national  attack 
was  evidently  directed  against  Hood's  left,  Cheat- 
ham's  corps  was  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  of 
the  rebel  army,  leaving  Lee  on  the  new  right,  who  had 
previously  held  the  centre ;  while  Stewart,  who  had 
before  been  on  Hood's  left,  now  became  the  centre 
of  the  line. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Wood 
pressed  back  the  rebel  skirmishers  across  the  Franklin 
road  ;  and  swinging  lightly  to  the  right,  advanced 
due  south  from  Nashville,  driving  the  enemy  before 
him,  till  he  came  to  a  new  work  constructed  during 
the  night.  This  was  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
city,  on  Overton  Hill,  east  of  the  Franklin  road. 
Steedman  at  the  same  time  moved  out  by  the 
Nolensville  road,  securing  Wood's  left  flank,  while 
Smith  established  connection  on  the  right  of  the 
Fourth  corps,  and  completed  the  new  line  of  battle. 
Schofield  remained  in  the  position  taken  the  day 
before,  facing  east,  and  looking  to  the  enemy's  left 
flank ;  while  Wilson's  dismounted  cavalry  was 
again  formed  on  the  right  of  Schofi eld's  com- 
mand. By  noon,  the  cavalry  had  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  enemy's  rear,  and  stretched  across  the 
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Granny  White  road,  one  of  Hood's  two  outlets  to 
Franklin. 

As  soon  as  these  dispositions  were  complete,  and 
Thomas  had  visited  in  person  the  different  commands, 
he  directed  the  movement  against  the  rebel  left  to 
be  continued.  The  entire  national  line  now  ap- 
proached within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  at 
all  points.  The  rebel  centre  was  weak,  but  Hood 
was  strong  both  on  the  right  at  Overton  Hill,  and 
at  the  left  on  the  heights  bordering  the  Granny 
White  road.  Still,  Thomas  had  hopes  of  gaining 
Hood's  rear,  and  cutting  off  his  retreat  to  Franklin. 
At  about  three  P.M.,  two  brigades  of  Wood's  com- 
mand, and  one  of  colored  troops  from  Steed  man's 
force,  were  ordered  to  assault  the  position  at  Overton 
Hill.  The  ground  on  which  the  columns  were  formed 
was  open,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  assault  was  met  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  canister 
and  musketry.  The  men,  nevertheless,  moved  stead- 
ily up  the  hill  till  near  the  crest,  when  the  rebel  re- 
serves arose,  and  poured  into  the  advancing  column  a 
withering  fire.  The  troops  first  wavered,  then  halt- 
ed, and  at  last  fell  back,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  in  the  abatis,  black  and  white  indiscrimi- 
nately mingled.  Wood,  however,  re-formed  his  troops 
in  the  position  they  had  occupied  before  the  assault. 

About  this  time,  McArthur,  in  command  of  one 
of  Smith's  divisions,  sent  word  that  he  could  carry 
the  hill  on  his  right,  by  assault.  Thomas  was  with 
Smith  when  the  message  arrived,  and  it  was  referred 
to  him  for  decision.  He,  with  his  usual  caution, 
directed  Smith  to  delay  the  movement  till  Schofield 
could  be  heard  from,  on  the  right.  McArthur,  how- 
ever, receiving  no  reply,  and  fearing  if  he  longer 
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delayed,  that  the  enemy  would  strengthen  his  works 
— advanced  without  orders."'  The  troops  pressed  on 
with  splendid  ardor,  sweeping  up  the  hill,  through 
mud  and  thickets,  and  over  stone  walls  and  earth- 
works. "  Powder  and  lead,"  said  the  rebels,  "  could 
not  resist  such  a  charge."  Prisoners  were  taken  by 
the  regiment,  and  artillery,  by  batteries. 

Immediately,  Smith  and  Schofield  moved  their 
entire  commands,  and  carried  everything  before  them. 
A  panic  seized  the  rebel  left ;  the  line  was  broken 
irreparably  in  a  dozen  places  ;  literally,  all  the  ar- 
tillery and  thousands  of  prisoners  were  captured. 
Wilson's  cavalry,  still  dismounted,  had  advanced 
simultaneously  with  Schofield  and  Smith ;  and  strik- 
ing the  rebels  in  rear,  they  now  gained  firm  posses- 
sion of  the  Granny  White  road,  and  completely  cut 
off  that  line  of  retreat  from  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  Wood  and  Steedman's  troops,  hearing  the 
shouts  of  victory  from  the  right,  rushed  impetuously 
forward,  renewed  the  assault  on  Overton  Hill,  and 
though  meeting  still  a  heavy  fire,  their  onset  was 
irresistible.  The  rebel  troops,  hopelessly  broken, 
fled  in  confusion  on  the  Franklin  road,  and  all 
efforts  to  re-form  them  were  fruitless.  The  Fourth 
corps  followed  in  close  pursuit  for  several  miles, 
till  darkness  intervened  to  save  the  fugitives. 

*  "  About  3  o'clock  P.M.  General  McArthur  sent  word  that 
he  could  carry  the  hill  on  his  riglit  by  assault.  Major-General 
Thomas  being  present,  the  matter  was  referred  to  him,  and  I  was 
requested  to  delay  the  movement  until  he  could  hear  from  General 
Schofield,  to  whom  he  had  sent.  General  McArthur  not  receiving 
any  reply,  and  fearing  if  the  attack  should  be  longer  delayed,  the 
enemy  would  use  the  night  to  strengthen  his  works,  directed  the 
first  brigade  to  storm  the  hill." — A.  J.  Smith's  Report,  January  10, 
1865. 
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Meanwhile,  Wilson  had  hastily  mounted  two  di- 
visions of  his  command,  and  directed  them  to  move 
along  the  Granny  White  road,  so  as  to  reach 
Franklin  in  advance  of  the  flying  enemy.  But  the 
croops  had  pushed  on  so  far,  dismounted,  that  time 
was  necessarily  lost  before  the  horses  could  be 
brought  up.  The  column  then  pushed  on,  but  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  when  the  advance 
came  upon  the  rebel  cavalry  posted  across  the  road, 
behind  barricades.  The  command  was  again  dis- 
mounted, and  a  battle  ensued  after  dark.  The  rebels 
were  scattered  in  all  directions,  but  the  delay  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  routed  army.  It  saved 
Hood  from  annihilation,  for  Wilson  proceeded  no 
further,  but  went  into  bivouac,  while  the  rebels 
continued  their  flight  on  the  Franklin  road.  A 
victorious  army  seldom  equals  a  routed  one,  in 
speed. 

At  Brentwood,  about  four  miles  from  his  line  of 
battle  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Hood  was  first 
able  to  collect  some  of  his  scattered  troops,  and  S.  D. 
Lee  took  command  of  the  rear-guard,  camping  for  the 
night  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brentwood  Hills, 
which  were  filled  with  fugitives,  unable  to  escape  by 
the  roads.  The  enemy  had  abandoned  all  his  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field.  Four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty- two  prisoners  were  taken  during 
the  two  days'  battle,  and  fifty-three  pieces  of  cannon. 
When  the  rebel  guns  were  placed  in  position  on  the 
night  of  the  15th,  the  horses  had  been  sent  to  the 
rear,  and  the  giving  way  of  the  lines  was  so  sudden 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  artillery.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  not  numerous  on  either 
side  ;  for  after  the  first  break  in  front  of  Smith, 
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there  was  no  severe  fighting.  It  was  no  longer  a 
battle,  but  a  rout. 

At  daylight  on  the  17th,  the  pursuit  was  resumed. 
The  Fourth  corps  pushed  on  by  the  direct  Franklin 
road,  and  the  cavalry  moved  by  the  Granny  White, 
to  its  intersection  with  the  Franklin  turnpike,  and 
then  took  the  advance.  Wilson  now  sent  one  divi- 
sion, under  Johnson,  to  the  right,  on  the  Hillsboro' 
road,  with  directions  to  cross  the  Harpeth  river 
and  move  rapidly  to  Franklin,  in  advance  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  main  cavalry 
column  came  up  with  Hood's  rear-guard,  four  miles 
north  of  Franklin,  and  pressed  with  great  bold- 
ness and  activity,  repeatedly  charging  the  infantry 
with  the  sabre,  and  several  times  quite  penetrating 
the  lines.  The  rebels  now  fell  back  across  the 
Harpeth,  and  Johnson's  division  coming  up  on 
the  southern  side,  compelled  them  to  retire  alto- 
gether from  the  river  banks;  the  cavalry  then 
took  possession  of  Franklin,  capturing  two  thou- 
sand wounded.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  the 
rebels  encamped  at  Spring  Hill,  and  on  the  18th, 
Hood  continued  his  retreat  across  the  Duck  river, 
to  Columbia. 

On  leaving  the  field  on  the  16th,  the  rebel  gene- 
ral had  dispatched  an  officer  to  notify  Forrest  of  the 
disaster,  arid  directed  him  to  rejoin  the  army  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  protect  the  rear ;  but 
Forrest  was  detained  by  swollen  streams,  and  un- 
able to  overtake  the  infantry  until  the  night  of  the 
18th,  at  Columbia.  Even  after  his  defeat,  Hood  at 
first  had  hoped  to  remain  in  Tennessee,  on  the  line 
of  the  Duck  river,  but  at  Columbia  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  condition  of  his  army  made  it 
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necessary  to  re-cross  the  Tennessee  river  without 
delay.* 

But  just  here  the  pursuit  was  interrupted  for 
three  days.  On  the  18th,  the  national  cavalry  ar- 
rived at  Rutherford's  creek,  three  miles  north  of 
Columbia ;  but  the  rains  were  falling  heavily,  and 
the  stream  was  swollen  ;  the  bridges  were  destroyed, 
and  the  pontoons  had  been  sent  by  mistake  on  the 
Murfreesboro'  road.  The  whole  country  was  inun- 
dated, and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable  ;  never- 
theless, the  army  crossed  the  Harpeth,  and  Wood's 
corps  closed  up  with  the  cavalry.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  20th,  that  a  floating  bridge  could  be 
constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  old  railroad 
bridge.  Hatch's  division  of  cavalry  at  once  crossed 
Rutherford  creek,  but  found  on  reaching  Duck 
river  that  the  enemy  had  already  passed  all  his  in- 
fantry, and  removed  his  pontoon  train.  Duck  river 
was  a  torrent,  and  another  bridge  must  be  laid. 
The  pontoons  had  now  arrived,  but  the  weather  had 
changed  from  dismal  rain  to  bitter  cold,  and  the 
colored  troops  employed  in  laying  the  bridges  were 
half  frozen  as  they  worked  in  the  stream.  This 
occasioned  further  delay. 

It  was  not  till  the  22nd  that  Wilson  and  Wood 
were  ordered  forward,  the  infantry  moving  by  the 
main  road,  and  the  cavalry  on  either  flank,  in  the 
fields.  Smith  and  Schofield  marched  more  leisurely 
behind.  Forrest  was  now  in  command  of  the  rebel 
rear-guard,  composed  of  what  was  left  of  his  cavalry, 
and  five  brigades  of  infantry,  altogether  about  five 
thousand  men.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  was 
at  this  time  the  cause  of  great  suffering  in  both 

*  Hood's  Report. 
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armies.  In  both  armies  also  there  was  lack  of  food, 
for  the  supply  trains  were  impeded  by  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  roads.  The  horses  had  to  be  pushed 
up  to  their  knees  and  often  to  their  bellies  through 
.  slush  and  mud  ;  while  the  men  marched  slowly,  with 
sleet  and  snow  beating  on  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  waded  waist-deep  in  the  ice-cold 
streams.  The  flying  troops,  besides,  were  often 
shoeless.  The  rebel  army  of  Tennessee  had  be- 
come a  disheartened  and  disorganized  rabble  of  half- 
armed  and  half-clad  men ;  the  principal  part  of 
Hood's  ordnance  had  already  been  abandoned,  and 
at  Pulaski,  where  the  roads  became  altogether  im- 
practicable for  wheels,  a  further  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition was  destroyed.  The  country  was  strewn  with 
abandoned  wagons,  limbers,  blankets,  and  small- 
arms,  from  Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  river.  Never- 
theless, the  rebel  rear-guard  was  undaunted  and  firm, 
and  did  its  work  to  the  last.  It  frequently  delayed 
the  advance  of  the  national  cavalry,  and  never  al- 
lowed Wilson  again  to  strike  the  main  command. 
Twice,  in  narrow  gorges,  Forrest  made  a  stand, 
where  a  few  hundred  men  were  able  to  obstruct  a 
division,  and  under  cover  of  this  resistance,  the  fugi- 
tive army  moved  off.  He  was  once  even  able  to  cap- 
ture a  gun  from  his  pursuers,  which  was  not  regained. 
From  Pulaski,  Hood  moved  by  the  most  di- 
rect roads  to  Bainbridge,  on  the  Tennessee  river. 
Wood's  corps  kept  well  closed  up  with  the  cavalry, 
but  Smith  followed  no  further  than  Pulaski,  and 
Schofield  remained  at  Columbia.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  the  whole  rebel  army,  including  the  rear- 
guard, crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  and  on  the  28th, 
Thomas  directed  further  pursuit  to  cease.  On  that 

99 
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day,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  cavalry  reached  the 
Tennessee,  just  in  time  to  see  the  rebel  pontoons 
swing  to  the  other  side.* 

The  news  of  the  first  day's  battle  at  Nashville 
reached  Grant  as  he  stepped  from  the  steamer  at 
Washington,  and  he  telegraphed  at  once  to  Thomas : 
"11.30  P.M.  :  I  was  just  on  my  way  to  Nashville, 
but  receiving  a  despatch  from  Van  Duzer,  detailing 
your  splendid  success  of  to-day,  I  shall  go  no 
further.  Push  the  enemy  now,  and  give  him  no 
rest  till  he  is  entirely  destroyed.  Your  army  will 
cheerfully  suffer  many  privations  to  break  up  Hood's 
army  and  render  it  unfit  for  future  operations.  Do 
not  stop  for  trains  or  supplies,  but  take  them  from 
the  country,  as  the  enemy  has  done.  Much  is  now 
expected."  Half  an  hour  later,  Thomas  himself 
reported :  "  Attacked  enemy's  left  this  morning. 
Drove  it  from  the  river  very  nearly  to  Franklin 
Pike.  Distance,  about  eight  miles."  To  this  Grant 
replied  at  midnight :  "  Your  despatch  of  this  even- 
ing just  received.  I  congratulate  you  and  the  army 
under  your  command  for  to-day's  operations,  and 
feel  a  conviction  that  to-morrow  will  add  more  fruits 
to  your  victory."  Lincoln  and  Stanton  also  sent 
messages  of  congratulation  and  encouragement.  The 
President  declared  :  "  You  have  made  a  magnificent 
beginning.  A  grand  consummation  is  within  your 
reach."  He  added  :  "  Do  not  let  it  slip." 

No  further  news  from  Tennessee  arrived  till  the 
17th,  when  a  long  despatch  from  Thomas  was 

*  My  authorities  for  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
are  almost  exclusively  the  reports  of  Thomas  and  Hood,  and  those 
of  their  subordinate  commanders.  There  are  no  important  dis- 
crepancies between  the  statements  of  rebel  and  national  officers. 
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received,  dated  :  "  Six  miles  from  Nashville,"  and 
giving  full  details  of  the  victory.  This  day  the  good 
news  came  in  fast,  for  despatches  were  also  brought 
from  Sherman.  He  had  reached  the  coast,  carried 
Fort  McAllister,  opened  Ossabaw  Sound,  communi- 
cated with  the  fleet,  and  invested  Savannah.  On 
the  18th,  Grant  congratulated  both  his  generals. 

To  Sherman  he  wrote  :  "  I  have  just  received  .  . 
and  read,  I  need  not  tell  you  with  how  much  gratifi- 
cation, your  letter  to  General  Halleck.  I  congratu- 
late you  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  your 
command,  on  the  successful  termination  of  your  most 
brilliant  campaign.  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  result. 
When  apprehensions  for  your  safety  were  expressed  by 
the  President,  I  assured  him  that  with  the  army  you 
had,  and  you  in  command  of  it,  there  was  no  danger 
but  that  you  would  strike  bottom,  on  salt  water,  some 
place  ;  that  I  would  not  feel  the  same  confidence  and 
security — in  fact,  would  not  have  entrusted  the  expe- 
dition to  any  other  living  commander."  Then  revert- 
ing to  the  Tennessee  campaign,  he  continued  :  "  It 
has  been  hard  work  to  get  Thomas  to  attack  Hood. 
I  gave  him  the  most  peremptory  order,  and  had 
started  to  go  there  myself  before  he  got  off.  He  has 
done  magnificently,  however,  since  he  started." 

The  same  day  came  a  second  despatch  from  Sher- 
man, dated  December  12,  in  which  he  said:  "1 
am  .  .  somewhat  astonished  at  the  attitude  of 
things  in  Tennessee.  I  purposely  delayed  at 
Kingston,  until  General  Thomas  assured  me  he 
was  all  ready  ;  and  rny  last  despatch  from  him  of 
the  12th  November  was  full  of  confidence;  in  this 
he  promised  me  that  he  would  '  ruin  Hood/  if  he 
dared  to  advance  ironi  Florence  urging  me  to  go 
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ahead  and  give  myself  no  concern  about  Hood's 
army  in  Tennessee.  Why  he  did  not  turn  on  Hood 
at  Franklin,  after  checking  him  and  discomfiting 
him,  surpasses  my  understanding.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
approve  of  his  evacuating  Decatur,  but  think  he 
should  have  assumed  the  offensive  against  Hood  from 
Pulaski,  in  the  direction  of  Waynesboro'.  I  know 
full  well  that  General  Thomas  is  slow  in  mind  and  in 
action,  but  he  is  judicious  and  brave,  and  the  troops 
have  great  confidence  in  him.  I  still  hope  that  he 
may  outmanoeuvre  Hood." 

Meanwhile,  Logan  had  arrived  at  Louisville,  on 
his  way  to  Nashville,  and  receiving  the  news  of  the 
victory,  he  telegraphed  at  once  to  Grant :  "  Just 
arrived.  .  .  People  here  jubilant  over  Thomas's 
success.  Confidence  seems  to  be  restored.  I  will 
remain  here  to  hear  from  you.  All  things  going 
right,  it  would  seem  best  that  I  return  soon  to 
join  my  command  with  Sherman."  Grant  replied  : 
"  The  news  from  Thomas  is  in  the  highest  sense 
gratifying.  You  need  not  go  further." 

On  the  18th,  the  general-in-chief  said  to  Thomas  : 
"  The  armies  operating  against  Bichmond  have  fired 
two  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  your  great  victory.  .  . 
In  all  your  operations  we  hear  nothing  of  Forrest. 
Great  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  him 
crossing  the  Cumberland  or  Tennessee  rivers  below 
Eastport.  After  Hood  is  driven  as  far  as  possible 
to  follow  him,  you  want  to  reoccupy  Decatur  and 
all  other  abandoned  points."  Thomas  replied  the 
same  day  :  "  I  have  already  given  orders  to  have 
Decatur  occupied,  and  also  to  throw  a  strong  column 
on  south  side,  of  Tennessee  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  Hood's  depot  there,  if  possible,  and  gain- 
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ing  possession  of  his  pontoon  bridge."  This  column 
was  Steedman's,  %  which  was  sent  on  the  1 8th,  by 
way  of  Murfreesboro',  and  thence  by  rail  to  the 
Tennessee.  Thomas  had  also  requested  Admiral 
Lee,  in  command  of  the  gunboat  fleet  at  the  West, 
to  proceed  up  the  Tennessee  to  Florence  and  East- 
port,  and  prevent  the  laying  of  pontoons  there,  or 
destroy  the  bridge,  if  one  should  have  been  already 
laid.  At  the  same  time  he  reported  the  attack  on 
Murfreesboro',  which  had  been  made  before  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  and  in  which  Forrest  had  been 
repelled. 

On  the  19th,  the  Secretary  of  War  proposed  to 
confer  on  Thomas  the  vacant  major-general cy  in 
the  regular  army,  and  the  general-in-chief  replied  : 
"  I  think  Thomas  has  won  the  major-generalcy,  but 
I  would  wait  a  few  days  before  giving  it,  to  see 
the  extent  of  damage  done/'  This  day  Thomas 
declared  :  "  If  the  expedition  against  Florence 
be  successful,  I  am  confident  we  shall  be  able  to 
capture  the  greater  part  of  Hood's  army."  "  I 
feel  the  utmost  confidence  we  shall  be  able  to 
overtake  him,  before  he  can  reach  and  cross  the 
Tennessee." 

But  on  the  21st,  came  news  of  the  delay  in  cross- 
ing Duck  river,  and  Halleck  now  sent  a  despatch 
to  Thomas  without  instructions  from  Grant,  but 
doubtless  by  order  of  either  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  urging  the  importance  of  hot  pur- 
suit of  "Hood's  army.  "Every  possible  sacrifice 
should  be  made,  and  your  men  for  a  few  days  will 
submit  to  any  hardships  and  privations  to  accomplish 
the  great  result.  .  .  A  most  vigorous  pursuit  on 
your  part  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance.  .  .  No 
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sacrifice  must  be  spared  to  obtain  so  important  a 
result." 

Thomas  was  evidently  hurt  by  the  persistent 
goading,  and  replied  to  Halleck  at  length,  and  with 
spirit:  "Your  despatch  of  12  A.M.  this  day  is  re- 
ceived. General  Hood  is  being  pursued  as  rapidly 
and  as  vigorously  as  it  is  possible  for  one  army  to 
pursue  another.  We  cannot  control  the  elements, 
and  you  must  remember  that,  to  resist  Hood's  ad- 
vance into  Tennessee,  I  had  to  reorganize  and 
almost  thoroughly  equip  the  force  under  my  com- 
mand. I  fought  the  battles  of  the  15th  and  16th 
insts.  with  the  troops  but  partially  equipped,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
the  partial  equipment,  have  been  enabled  to  drive 
the  enemy  beyond  Duck  river,  crossing  two  streams 
with  my  troops,  and  driving  the  enemy  from  position 
to  position,  without  the  aid  of  pontoons,  and  with 
but  little  transportation  to  bring  up  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power 
to  crush  Hood's  army,  and  if  it  be  possible,  will  destroy 
it.  But  pursuing  an  enemy  through  an  exhausted  coun- 
try, over  mud  roads  completely  sogged  with  heavy 
rains,  is  no  child's  play,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
as  quickly  as  thought  of.  I  hope,  in  urging  me  to 
push  the  enemy,  the  Department  remembers  that 
General  Sherman  took  with  him  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, well  supplied  in  every  respect,  as  regards  am- 
munition, supplies,  and  transportation,  leaving  me 
only  two  corps,  partially  stripped  of  their  transport- 
ation, to  accommodate  the  force  taken  with  him,  to 
oppose  the  advance  into  Tennessee  of  that  army 
which  had  resisted  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the 
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Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  on  Atlanta,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  till  its  close,  and 
which  is  now  in  addition  aided  by  Forrest's  cavalry. 
Although  my  progress  may  appear  slow,  I  feel  as- 
sured Hood's  army  can  be  driven  from  Tennessee, 
and  eventually  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  force 
under  my  command.  But  too  much  must  not  be 
expected  of  troops  which  have  to  be  reorganized, 
especially  when  they  have  the  task  of  destroying  a 
force,  in  a  winter's  campaign,  which  was  able  to 
make  an  obstinate  resistance  to  twice  its  numbers,  in 
spring  and  summer.  In  conclusion,  I  can  safely 
state  that  this  army  is  willing  to  submit  to  any 
sacrifice  to  oust  Hood's  army,  or  to  strike  any  other 
blow  wrhich  may  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the 
rebellion." 

The  defence  wras  eloquent,  but  on  one  or  two  points 
hardly  fair.  Sherman  left  Thomas  much  more  than 
two  corps,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown ;  and 
Thomas  had  been,  since  the  3rd  of  October,  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  district  north  of  the  Tennessee.  His 
head-quarters  were  established  at  the  greatest  depot 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  thousands  of  quarter- 
masters' employes  were  at  his  disposal  to  provide 
transportation,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  for 
supplying  and  equipping  his  troops.  Few  armies 
during  the  war  were  better  furnished  than  that  which 
fought  so  successfully  at  Nashville.  It  was  to  en- 
sure this  readiness  that  Thomas  had  so  persistently 
retreated  and  delayed ;  and  during  the  few  days 
before  the  battle,  he  had  himself  repeatedly  assured 
the  general-in -chief  that  he  was  entirely  ready  for 
offensive  operations,  and  waited  only  for  favorable^ 
weather.  The  completeness  of  his  success  demqp*;' 
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strates  that  he  was  ready.  As  to  the  willing-ness  of 
both  Thomas  and  his  army  to  make  every  sacrifice 
and  every  effort,  that  had  been  displayed  on  many 
fields,  but  never  more  conspicuously  than  in  this 
campaign.  Nothing  was  at  fault  but  the  disposition 
for  elaborate  preparation  which,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  was  so  marked  a  feature  of 
Thomas's  character. 

Grant  had  not  stinted  his  acknowledgments  of 
the  brilliant  success  which  had  already  been  attained, 
but  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible result,  and  when  this  dispatch  was  received,  he 
telegraphed  at  once  to  Thomas:  "You  have  the 
congratulations  of  the  public  for  the  energy  with 
which  you  are  pushing  Hood.  I  hope  you  will  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  his  pontoon  bridge  at  Tuscumbia, 
before  he  gets  there.  Should  you  do  so,  it  looks  to 
me  that  Hood  is  cut  off.  If  you  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing Hood's  army,  there  will  be  but  one  army  left  to 
the  so-called  Confederacy,  capable  of  doing  us  any 
harm.  I  will  take  care  of  this,  and  try  to  draw  the 
sting  from  it,  so  that  in  the  spring  we  shall  have 
easy  sailing.  You  have  now  a  big  opportunity, 
which  I  know  you  are  availing  yourself  of.  Let  us 
push  and  do  all  we  can,  before  the  enemy  can  derive 
benefit,  either  from  the  raising  of  negro  troops  on 
the  plantations,  or  the  concentration  of  white  troops 
now  in  the  field." 

On  the  23rd,  he  said  to  Stanton  :  "  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  now  to  confer  on  General 
Thomas  the  vacant  major-generalcy  in  the  regular 
army.  He  seems  to  be  pushing  Hood  with  energy, 
and  I  doubt  not  he  will  completely  destroy  that 
army."  The  appointment  was  made  the  next  day. 
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On  the  24th,  Thomas  replied  to  Grant :  "  Your 
telegram  of  22nd  is  just  received.  I  am  now,  and 
shall  continue  to  push  Hood  as  rapidly  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  roads  will  permit.  I  am  really 
very  hopeful  that  either  General  Steedman  or  Admi- 
ral Lee  will  reach  the  Tennessee  in  time  to  destroy 
Hood's  pontoon  bridge,  in  which  event  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  capture  or  destroy  almost  the  entire 
army  now  with  Hood." 

Steedman,  however,  had  not  proceeded  further 
than  Decatur,  when  he  learned  that  the  rebels  had 
re-crossed  the  Tennessee.  Admiral  Lee  also  reached 
and  held  Florence,  but  owing  to  the  falling  of  the 
water,  his  gunboats  could  ascend  no  higher;  and 
Hood  made  his  crossing  at  Bainbridge,  eight  miles 
above  Florence,  with  Lee  and  the  national  fleet  on 
the  right,  Steedman  on  the  left,  and  Wilson  and 
Wood  in  his  rear.  So  liable  are  the  best  combina- 
tions in  war  to  be  intercepted  and  marred.  As 
if  to  complete  the  mockery  of  events,  the  rebel 
pontoon  train  was  captured,  after  the  enemy  had 
crossed.  A  cavalry  force  of  six  hundred  men,  from 
Steedman's  command,  overtook  and  destroyed  it,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  from  Nashville.  This  was  the  last  blow  of 
the  campaign. 

Thomas  now  directed  A.  J.  Smith  to  take  posi- 
tion at  Eastport ;  Wood  was  to  concentrate  his 
troops  at  Hunts ville  and  Athens,  in  Alabama ; 
Schofield  was  ordered  back  to  Dal  ton,  on  the 
Chattanooga  railroad,  and  Wilson  to  send  one  divi- 
sion of  cavalry  to  Eastport,  and  concentrate  the 
remainder  at  Huntsville.  The  different  commands 
were  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  and  "recuperate,  for 
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the  spring  campaign."  These  dispositions,  however, 
were  not  approved  by  the  general-in-chief,  and 
Thomas  was  promptly  notified  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended his  army  should  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Hood  had  moved  from  the  Tennessee  on  the 
21st  of  November,  at  the  head  of  a  compact  and 
veteran  army,  reinforced  by  the  finest  body  of 
cavalry  in  the  rebel  service  ;  boasting  that  he  was 
about  to  redeem  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
threatening  to  carry  the  war  into  the  North.  When 
he  re-crossed  the  same  river  thirty- six  days  later, 
half  of  his  force  had  been  absolutely  destroyed  ;  and 
the  remainder,  defeated,  disorganized,  shattered 
beyond  recovery,  was  flying  in  dismay  before  its 
conquerors.  Thomas  had  captured,  in  the  same 
period,  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  prisoners,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  serviceable 
artillery ;  two  thousand  deserters  had  also  given 
themselves  up,  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  government ;  and  when  Hood  reached  Northern 
Mississippi,  a  large  proportion  of  his  troops  were 
furloughed,  and  went  to  their  homes.  In  January 
he  was  superseded  by  General  Richard  Taylor,  and 
what  was  left  of  the  rebel  army  of  Tennessee  was 
shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  Sherman.  In  all  the  re- 
gion between  the  Mississippi  river  and  Virginia, 
there  was  then  no  formidable  organized  force  to 
oppose  the  national  armies.  Thomas's  entire  loss, 
during  the  campaign,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  and  half  of 
the  wounded  were  speedily  able  to  return  to  the 
ranks. 

The  expedition  into  Tennessee  was  conceived  by 
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Hood,  but  approved  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  Beau- 
regard.  The  design  avowedly  was,  either  to  force 
Sherman  to  fall  back  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga, 
or,  failing  in  this,  to  crush  the  force  that  was  left 
behind,  and  at  least  secure  Nashville  and  large  re- 
inforcements and  supplies.  Even  more  than  this, 
however,  was  generally  expected,  and  the  invasion  of 
Kentucky  and  of  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  was 
confidently  anticipated  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
rebel  army. 

Hood's  first  blunder  undoubtedly  consisted  in 
remaining  three  weeks  on  the  Tennessee,  and  allow- 
ing Thomas  time  to  collect  his  scattered  commands. 
After  this,  he  was  six  days  marching  to  Columbia, 
and  at  Spring  Hill  his  campaign  really  failed ;  for 
here  he  had  the  opportunity  he  sought,  of  striking 
Schofield,  in  motion  and  in  flank,  and  greatly  his 
inferior  in  numbers.  But  from  whatever  cause, 
Hood  was  unable  to  inflict  the  blow ;  and  Schofield 
marched  by  unhurt,  within  gun-shot  of  the  rebel 
army,  which  bivouacked  when  it  could,  and  should, 
have  destroyed  him.  The  battle  of  Franklin,  how- 
ever, was  splendidly  fought  by  the  rebels ;  they 
seemed  determined  to  atone  for  the  fault  of  the  day 
and  the  night  before.  But  Schofield  was  able  to 
hold  his  own.  His  position  Avas  admirable,  his  men 
behaved  like  heroes ;  and  though  the  rebels  were 
equally  gallant,  they  Avere  repelled.  Hood  lost  six 
thousand  men  in  a  feAv  hours.  This  Avas  the  death- 
blow of  his  army.  His  men  never  fought  so  well 
again. 

Beauregard  censured  Hood  for  his  course  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  still  more  severely 
for  his  conduct  after  the  repulse  at  Franklin.  "  It 
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is  clear  to  my  mind/'  he  said,  "  that  after  the  great 
loss  of  life  at  Franklin,  the  army  was  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  make  a  successful  attack  on  Nashville, 
a  strongly  fortified  city,  defended  by  an  army  nearly 
as  strong  as  our  own,  and  which  was  being  reinforced 
constantly  by  river  and  railroad."*  This,  it  has  been 
seen,  was  the  opinion  of  both  Grant  and  Sherman ; 
and  Schofield  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  December : 
"  By  uniting  my  troops  to  Stanley's,  we  were  able 
to  hold  Hood  in  check  at  Columbia  .  .  and  Franklin, 
until  General  Thomas  could  concentrate  at  Nash- 
ville, and  also  to  give  Hood  his  death-blow  at 
Franklin.  Subsequent  operations  have  shown  how 
little  fight  was  then  left  in  his  army,  and  have  taken 
that  little  out  of  it.5> 

After  this,  Hood  seemed  to  lose  all  his  skill,  and 
even  the  boldness,  which  had  previously  characterized 
him,  disappeared.  He  acted  as  if  he  had  a  premoni- 
tion that  his  troops  would  fail  him.  Doubtless  their 
lack  of  spirit  was  apparent  to  him,  and  affected  him 
without  his  knowledge ;  for  commanders  receive  the 
impulses  of  their  troops  at  least  as  often  as  they 
impart  their  own.  At  Nashville,  the  rebels  certainly 
felt  that  they  were  outnumbered,  and  that  their 
chance  was  gone;  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
December,  Hood  made  his  preparations  for  retreat, 
although  the  issue  was  yet  undecided,  t  The  behavior 
of  the  troops  on  the  next  day  is  described  in  caustic 
terms,  not  only  by  Hood  himself,  but  by  his  corps 
commanders,  in  their  official  reports.  After  the 
first  break  in  the  line,  a  panic  ensued,  and  it  was 

*  Beauregard's  Endorsement   on    Hood's  Report,  January  9, 
1865. 

f  Reports  of  Hood's  corps  commanders. 
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impossible  to  rally  the  army.  These  panics,  which 
seized  upon  veteran  troops  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  in  Tennessee,  almost  at  the  same 
epoch  of  the  war,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
conviction,  gradually  pressing  itself  home  to  soldiers 
and  civilians  at  the  South,  that  their  cause  was 
hopeless.  The  all-embracing  strategy  of  Grant,  his 
remorseless  energy,  his  ceaseless  attacks,  dispirited 
and  unmanned  the  bravest  of  his  foes.  The  rank 
and  file  of  Hood's  command  had  heard  that  Sherman 
was  penetrating  Georgia,  while  Lee  was  held  at 
Richmond  ;  they  knew  of  Early 's  disasters,  and  jfelt 
that  even  their  own  success  could  only  delay  the 
inevitable  end.  When  troops  are  imbued  with 
feelings  like  these,  a  slight  reverse  is  easily  con- 
verted into  irremediable  ruin. 

The  condition  of  the  rebel  army,  however,  de- 
tracts in  no  degree  from  the  skill  of  Thomas  or  the 
gallantry  of  his  soldiers  at  Nashville.  After  that 
sturdy  commander  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  fight, 
his  dispositions  were  admirable,  and  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  generals.  Every  movement  ori- 
ginally planned  was  carried  out,  and  the  battle  pro- 
ceeded by  regular  steps  to  its  intended  consumma- 
tion. The  only  material  change  in  the  plan  consisted 
in  the  removal  of  Schofield  from  his  place  in  reserve 
and  in  rear  of  Wood,  to  the  point,  on  the  right  of 
Smith,  where  his  presence  was  more  important :  and 
this  use  of  the  reserve,  though  not  absolutely  designed 
in  advance,  was  all  the  more  creditable  to  Thomas, 
for  it  showed  him  able  to  develop  his  schemes  and 
adapt  them  to  new  and  unforeseen  emergencies. 
But  though  there  was  development,  there  was  no 
interruption  of  his  plan.  Even  the  resistance  at 
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Overton  Hill  was  anticipated  and  overcome  ;  it  post- 
poned, but  did  not  avert  the  end,  nor  did  it  occasion 
the  slightest  change  in  the  instructions  to  any  com- 
mander. 

The  national  troops,  throughout  both  days,  be- 
haved with  splendid  steadiness.  The  rebel  works 
were  built  on  difficult  heights,  covered  with  tim- 
ber, hard  to  climb,  and  bristling  with  artillery ; 
and,  notwithstanding  Thomas's  preponderance  in 
numbers,  had  the  defenders  fought  with  their  usual 
spirit,  they  must  have  inflicted  terrible  loss.  But 
Hood,  as  well  as  his  men,  was  cowed.  He  at- 
tempted no  counter-move  in  any  direction,  and 
Thomas  worked  out  his  schemes  as  completely  and 
as  successfully  as  if  the  enemy,  too,  had  been  under 
his  orders.  It  was  like  one  of  those  lessons  in 
chess,  where  all  is  laid  down  in  advance,  and  each 
player  knows  exactly  what  his  antagonist  will  do. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  rebels  perceived  their 
situation  perfectly ;  they  knew  that  they  were  en- 
veloped ;  that  they  had  but  one  line  of  retreat, 
which  Thomas  was  reaching  out  to  grasp.  Yet 
they  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
web  which  the  national  commander  was  weaving.  * 
They  were  forced  to  do  exactly  what  Thomas  ex- 
pected and  designed. 

The  victory  was  as.  complete  as  in  any  battle 
of  the  war,  and  was  followed  by  pursuit,  which, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  was  as  vigorous  as  could 
be  desired.  Afterwards,  the  obstacles  were  pro- 
voking, and,  for  a  time,  insurmountable.  They, 
indeed,  prevented  any  further  important  result 
being  reaped  from  the  victory.  Hood  was  driven 

*  Reports  of  Hood's  corps  commanders. 
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from  Tennessee ;  but  he  made  up  his  rnind  to  this 
at  Columbia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th,  and 
after  that  day,  no  important  captures  of  guns  or 
prisoners  occurred,  and  no  fighting  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  record.  All  the  harm  was  done  on 
the  battle-field,  or  before  the  rebels  reached 
Columbia.  Afterwards,  though  the  national 
cavalry  followed  hard,  they  were  never  able  to 
recover  what  was  lost,  or  to  bring  Hood's  main 
army  again  to  a  stand.  The  elements, — the  rain, 
the  snow,  the  icy  streams — did  more  injury  to  the 
enemy  than  Wilson's  pursuing  column. 

Thomas's  strategy  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cam- 
paign has  already  been  fully  described.  It  was 
simply  to  fall  back  until  he  could  concentrate  his 
forces,  and  consider  himself  strong  enough  to  attack 
or  resist  the  enemy.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  expectations  or  wishes  of 
either  Grant  or  Sherman,  neither  of  whom  considered 
the  falling  back  necessary.  At  any  time  after  the 
12th  of  November,  Thomas  could  have  called  in 
his  detachments  from  Chattanooga,  Murfreesboro', 
and  Decatur,  leaving  the  guards  at  his  railroad 
block-houses,  and  thus  have  made  up  an  army  of 
veterans  sufficient  to  have  defeated  Hood  at  Pu- 
laski,  at  Columbia,  or  Franklin.  He,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  wait  at  Nashville.  This  was  with  no  far- 
seeing  intention  of  decoying  Hood,  of  which  there 
is  not  an  intimation  in  his  dispatches,  nor  a  sug- 
gestion in  his  report ;  but  solely  from  his  inveter- 
ate disposition  to  cover  every  line  and  hold  every 
point.  In  consequence,  he  had  not  the  army  in 
front  of  Hood  which  Grant  expected  and  Sherman 
had  arranged. 
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"  I  did  not  turn  my  back  on  Thomas,"  wrote 
General  Sherman,  "  until  he  himself  assured  me 
that  he  had  in  hand  troops  enough  to  prevent  Hood 
from  endangering  the  national  interests  in  my 
rear."  *  "  I  have  no  fear,"  said  Thomas  to  Sherman, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  "  that  Beauregard  can  do 
us  any  harm  now,  and  if  he  attempts  to  follow  you, 
I  will  follow  him  as  far  as  possible."  In  fact,  when 
Sherman  and  Thomas  first  discussed  the  campaign, 
and  calculated  the  relative  forces,  Thomas  asked  for 
the  Fourth  corps  only,  and  Sherman  added  the 
Twenty-fourth,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure ;  t 
and  when  Sherman  started  for  the  coast,  Thomas 
had  in  hand  a  force  superior  by  ten  thousand  to 
Hood's  army.  Steedman,  and  Granger,  and  Rous- 
seau were  all  nearer  to  him  than  to  the  enemy — the 
very  men  who  afterwards  overwhelmed,  by  numbers, 
the  rebel  command  entrenched  before  Nashville. 
There  was  thus  no  necessity  for  the  falling  back, 
except  what  Thomas  imposed  on  himself,  by  not 
concentrating  earlier. 

Still,  with  this  strategy,  although  it  would  never 
have  been  his  own,  Grant  found  no  positive  fault ; 
for  it  was  possible  that  the  delay  made  Hood  weaker 
and  Thomas  stronger,  and  thus  increased  the  pre- 
ponderance which  rendered  victory  secure.  It  was 
when  the  troops  had  been  concentrated,  and  the 
enemy  had  been  beaten,  and  Thomas  still  remained 
in  his  fortifications  in  front  of  a  manifestly  inferior 
army,  while  the  country  was  anxious  and  operations 
elsewhere  were  dependent  on  those  in  Tennessee — 

*  General  Sherman  to  Author,  February,  1880. 
i  Ibid. 
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it  was  then  that  Grant  became,  first,  disturbed,  and 
filially,  peremptory. 

The  event  showed  how  true  his  instincts  and  per- 
ceptions were.  The  very  completeness  of  the  victory 
was  the  best  proof  that  he  had  been  right  all  the 
time.  The  national  army  which  so  easily  conquered 
its  foe,  could  have  accomplished  the  same  result, 
had  it  gone  into  action  immediately  after  Smith  and 
Steedman  arrived.  Thomas's  success  was  not  at  all 
because  of  the  delay,  but  in  spite  of  it.  All  that  he 
gained  could  have  been  gained  two  weeks  before, 
for  all  that  delay  secured  was  a  somewhat  more 
efficient  cavalry  ;  and  Wilson's  cavalry  was  not 
engaged  on  either  day  of  the  battle,  as  cavalry.  It 
fought  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  army,  and  dis- 
tinguished itself  as  greatly ;  but  it  fought  dis- 
mounted, and  the  horses  were,  in  reality,  a  weakness, 
for  one  man  out  of  four  was  detained  at  the  rear  to 
hold  them.  It  was  of  great  use  as  cavalry  on  the 
17th,  undoubtedly  ;  acting  with  boldness  and  inflict- 
ing serious  injury  ;  and  it  certainly  hastened  the 
flight  of  the  rebel  army  :  but  this,  too,  could  have 
been  accomplished  a  fortnight  earlier ;  for  on  the 
17th,  Forrest  had  not  arrived  from  Murfreesboro', 
and  there  was  only  Chalmer's  cavalry  to  oppose, 
not  two  thousand  strong.  Three  days  were  lost  at 
Duck  river,  and  that  time  was  never  made  up 
again.  There  was  nothing  in  what  occurred  to 
justify  either  the  long  delay,  or  the  anxiety  which 
the  delay  had  caused.  The  victory  would  have 
been  as  splendid,  and  the  rout  as  desperate,  had 
Thomas  moved  on  the  day  when  he  was  first  or- 
dered to  advance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Hood  had  displayed  the 
100 
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daring  which  distinguished  him  in  front  of  Atlanta, 
or  which  apparently  inspired  the  conception  of  this 
very  campaign  ;  if  he  had  realized  the  expectations 
of  the  South,  or  the  fears  of  the  North ;  if  he  had 
acted  as  half  a  score  of  generals,  on  either  side, 
had  acted  on  half  a  score  of  occasions  during 
the  war — Grant's  apprehensions  might  have  been 
terribly  justified.  Had  the  rebel  commander  moved 
to  the  Ohio,  and  compelled  Thomas  to  follow,  that 
officer  would  never  have  been  forgiven.  As  it  was, 
the  rebels  lived  upon  the  country  for  a  fortnight;*  they 
fortified  strongly  in  front  of  Nashville,  and  doubled 
the  loss  of  life  that  Thomas  incurred  to  oust  them ; 
they  gave  extreme  uneasiness  to  the  country  and 
the  government,  and  for  a  while  endangered  the 
success  of  Grant's  plans  elsewhere — and  all  of  this 
might  have  been  saved :  the  proof  of  which  is  that 
Hood,  instead  of  striking  Thomas,  remained  to  re- 
ceive the  blow.  The  blow,  it  is  true,  when  it  came, 
was  well  considered,  admirably  aimed,  perfectly  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  result  all  that  had  been  hoped  or 
desired ;  but  if  Grant's  other  subordinates  had  taken 
it  upon  themselves  at  critical  moments  to  defy  his 
judgments  and  disregard  his  orders,  the  strategy 
which  gave  Thomas  the  opportunity  to  strike  that 
blow  would  have  come  to  naught.  No  general  can 
count  on  success  when  those  to  whom  he  entrusts 
the  execution  of  his  plans  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  determine  that  lie  is  wrong.  If  Thomas's  own 
lieutenants  had  acted  towards  him  as  he  did  to 

*  On  the  12th,  Forrest  destroyed  the  railroad  from  Lavergne  to 
Murfreesboro',  and  on  the  13bh,  captured  a  train  of  17  cars  loaded 
with  60,000  rations  sent  from  Stevenson,  and  200  prisoners. 
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Grant,  the  battle  of  Nashville  would  have  been  a 
rebel  triumph. 

Grant,  however,  was  the  last  man  to  quarrel 
with  victory.  He  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  care 
whether  it  was  won  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views,  or  in  opposition  to  them.  He  sent  congra- 
tulation after  congratulation  to  Thomas  and  his 
soldiers.  He  recommended  him  for  a  major- 
generalcy  in  the  regular  army.  He  refrained  from 
all  censure  or  reference  to  his  previous  course  ;  and 
there  never  was  a  particle  of  coolness  in  their  rela- 
tions afterwards. 

Grant,  indeed,  did  not  regard  the  inaction  of 
Thomas  as  defiant  or  disrespectful.  He  attributed 
it  to  temperament  rather  than  to  judgment.  For 
Thomas  was  always  heavy  and  slow,  though  pow- 
erful. He  would  never  have  acted  contrary  to 
orders,  in  a  positive  matter.  He  would  not  have 
fought  against  orders,  although  he  delayed  in  spite 
of  them.  He  was  nicknamed  "  Slow  Trot "  at 
West  Point,  and  his  mates  in  the  army  used  to  say  : 
"  Thomas  is  too  slow  to  move,  but  too  brave  to  run 
away."  Caution  is  not  always  wisdom  in  war,  but 
his  caution  and  phlegm  were  combined  with  vigor, 
when  once  aroused.  If  he  had  the  quality  of 
inertia,  he  possessed  momentum  as  well.  He  was 
like  an  elephant  crossing  a  bridge,  and  feeling  his 
way  with  ponderous  feet  before  every  step,  but 
woe  to  the  enemy  he  met  on  the  opposite  side. 

Grant  knew  all  this  well.  The  same  traits  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  Nashville  campaign,  he  had 
seen  evinced  at  Chattanooga  a  year  before  ;  the  same 
provoking,  obstinate  delay  before  the  battle,  the 
same  splendid,  victorious,  irresistible  energy  after 
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wards.  He  believed,  indeed,  in  Thomas  more  than 
Thomas  did  in  himself.  The  subordinate  always 
shrank  from  responsibility.*  He  appeared  relieved, 
when  Sherman  was  appointed  above  him  in  May, 
1864  ;  and  he  was  unwilling  at  first  to  be  left  be- 
hind in  tha  very  command  where  he  was  destined 
to  reap  such  a  harvest  of  fame.  But  Grant's  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  was  one  reason  why  he  wanted 
Thomas  to  fight.  He  was  sure  he  would  win,  if 
once  he  became  engaged. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  the  general-in- 
chief  made  his  formal  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  year,  he  at  first  wrote  out  an  elaborate  criticism 
of  Thomas's  course ;  but  afterwards  determined  to 
refrain  from  even  the  appearance  of  censure  of  one 
who  had  done  so  well  for  his  country ;  and  instead  of 
dispraise,  he  declared  in  so  many  words,  that  though 
his  own  opinions  were  unchanged,  Thomas's  "  final 
defeat  of  Hood  was  so  complete  that  it  would 
be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of  that  distinguished 
officer's  judgment." 

And,  indeed,  when  criticism  is  spent,  the  fact 
remains  that  Thomas  at  Nashville  did  as  much  to 
end  the  rebellion  as  any  one  general  in  any  one 
battle  of  the  war.  And  in  military  matters  nothing 
which  is  successful,  is  wrong. 

After  the  victory,  the  revulsion  in  feeling  at  the 
North  was  marked.  The  country  passed  in  two  days 
from  extreme  uneasiness  and  anxiety  to  exultation 
and  confidence.  The  event  of  the  15th  of  December 
dispelled  at  once  all  fear  of  disaster  at  Nashville,  or 
of  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  ;  while  that  of  the  16th 

*  "  Thomas  always  shrank  from  supreme  command  and  con- 
sequent responsibility.'* — General  Sherman  to  Author,  April,  1879. 
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announced  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  itself  at  the 
West,  and  foreshadowed  its  speedy  and  utter  anni- 
hilation all  over  the  land.  Thomas  naturally,  and 
appropriately,  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  time, 
and  took  his  place  among  the  great  captains  whom 
the  war  rendered  historical. 
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CHAPTEK     XXX. 

Sherman  moves  from  Atlanta — Object  of  Sherman's  march — Character  of 
march — Foraging — Alarm  of  enemy — Rebel  movements  in  Sherman's 
front — Arrival  at  Milledgeville — Second  stage  of  march — Movements  of 
cavalry — Increased  consternation  of  rebels — Futile  efforts  to  obstruct 
Sherman — Arrival  at  Millen — Policy  of  Sherman — Turns  his  columns  to- 
wards Savannah — Character  of  country  on  Savannah  river — Arrival  in 
front  of  Savannah — Situation  of  city — Capture  of  Fort  McAllister — Sher- 
man communicates  with  the  fleet — Supplies  awaiting  him  at  Port  Royal — 
Results  of  march — Delight  of  country — Dispatches  from  Grant — Sherman 
ordered  to  embark  his  army  for  Richmond — Preparations  to  obey — Or- 
ders revoked — Investment  of  Savannah — Evacuation — Escape  of  garri- 
son— Occupation  of  city — Expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  starts— Butler's 
powder-boat — Lack  of  co-operation  between  Butler  and  Porter — Explosion 
of  powder-boat — Situation  of  Fort  Fisher — Strength  of  defences — Garri- 
son— Naval  bombardment,  December  24th — Arrival  of  Butler — Landing 
of  troops — Reconnoissance — Butler  determines  against  assault — With- 
drawal of  troops — Protest  of  Porter — Butler  sails  for  Fort  Monroe — 
Grant's  dispatch  to  President — Butler's  disobedience  of  orders — Unne- 
cessary failure — Porter's  dispatches — Chagrin  of  Grant — Second  expedi- 
tion determined  on — Secrecy — Butler  relieved  from  command — Second 
expedition  starts — Terry's  instructions — Arrival  off  Fort  Fisher — Landing 
of  troops — Movements  of  Hoke — Bombardment  of  January  13th — Na- 
tional line  across  peninsula — Supineness  of  Hoke — Reconnoissance — Ar- 
rangements for  combined  assault — Bombardment  of  January  15th — Cur- 
tis's  advance — Ames's  assault  —  National  troops  reach  the  parapet  — 
Formidable  character  of  work — Fighting  on  the  parapet — Capture  of 
Fort  Fisher — Losses — Arrival  of  Stanton — Seizure  of  blockade  runners — 
Conduct  of  troops — Gallantry  of  defence — Harmony  of  Porter  and  Terry 
— General  observations — Results. 

ON  the  12th  of  November,  Sherman's  army  stood 
detached,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  rear.  It  was  composed  of  four  corps :  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  constituted  the  right  wing 
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under  Howard,  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth 
the  left  wing  under  Slocum.  The  aggregate  strength 
was  sixty  thousand  infantry,  besides  five  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry,  commanded  by  Kilpatrick. 
The  artillery  had  been  reduced  to  sixty  guns.  Each 
soldier  carried  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  on  his 
person,  and  in  the  wagons  were  cartridges  enough  to 
make  up  two  hundred  rounds  per  man.  One  million 
two  hundred  thousand  rations  were  in  the  trains,  suf- 
ficient for  twenty  days ;  and  there  was  a  good  supply 
of  beef -cattle  to  be  driven  on  the  hoof ;  but  forage 
was  taken  for  only  five  days.  Twenty-five  hundred 
wagons  and  six  hundred  ambulances  accompanied 
the  command. 

All  the  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  warehouses 
in  Atlanta  were  now  destroyed,  and  on  the  morning 
of  November  15th,  the  march  began.  Sherman's  first 
object  was  to  place  his  army  in  the  heart  of  Georgia, 
interposing  between  Macon  and  Augusta,  so  as  to 
oblige  the  rebels  to  divide  their  forces  and  defend 
not  only  those  two  points,  but  Millen,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  The  right  wing  and  the  cavalry 
accordingly  moved  southeast,  towards  Jonesboro', 
while  Slocum  led  off  to  the  east,  by  way  of  Decatur 
and  Madison.  These  were  divergent  lines,  designed 
not  only  to  threaten  Macon  and  Augusta,  but  to 
prevent  a  concentration  upon  Milledgeville,  which 
lies  between,  and  was  the  point  that  Sherman  de- 
sired first  to  strike.  Milledgeville  is  the  capital  of 
the  state,  and  distant  from  Atlanta  about  a  hun- 
dred miles.  The  time  allowed  for  each  column  to 
reach  it  was  seven  days. 

The  army  habitually  moved  by  four  roads  as 
nearly  parallel  as  possible,  converging  at  points 
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that  were  indicated  from  time  to  time  in  orders. 
The  marches  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
though  sometimes  on  the  extreme  flanks  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  as  many  as  twenty  miles;  but 
the  rate  was  regulated  by  the  wagons.  The  troops 
started  at  the  earliest  break  of  dawn,  and  went  into 
camp  soon  after  midday.  No  tents  were  taken,  but 
a  nightly  bivouac  was  made  of  the  abundant  pine- 
boughs,  which  served  for  shelter  as  well  as  beds ; 
and,  after  dark,  the  whole  horizon  was  lurid  with 
the  bonfires  of  railroad-ties,  while  all  night  groups 
of  men  were  busy  carrying  the  heated  iron  to  the 
nearest  trees,  and  bending  it  around  the  trunks; 
for  the  destruction  of  the  railroads  was  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  army. 

The  troops  were  ordered  to  forage  liberally  upon 
the  country.  The  region  was  rich,  and  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  a  hostile  force.  The  recent 
crop  had  been  excellent,  and  was  just  gathered  and 
laid  by  for  winter.  Meal,  bacon,  poultry,  and  sweet 
potatoes  were  abundant,  as  well  as  cows,  oxen, 
horses,  and  mules.  The  skill  and  success  displayed 
in  collecting  forage  was  one  of  the  notable  features 
of  the  march.  Each  brigade  commander  detailed  a 
company,  usually  of  about  fifty  men,  under  officers 
selected  for  their  boldness  and  enterprise.  These 
parties  were  dispatched  before  daylight,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  intended  day's  march  as  well  as 
of  the  site  of  camp ;  they  proceeded  on  foot  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  route  travelled  by  their  brigade, 
and  then  visited  every  farm  and  plantation  within 
range.  They  usually  procured  a  wagon  or  a  family 
carriage,  loaded  it  with  bacon,  corn-meal,  turkeys, 
chickens,  ducks,  and  anything  else  that  could  be 
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used  for  food  or  forage,  and  would  then  regain 
the  main  road,  generally  in  advance  of  their  train. 
When  this  came  up,  they  delivered  the  supplies 
thus  gathered  by  the  way.  These  foraging  parties, 
waiting  at  the  roadside  for  their  wagons,  often  pre- 
sented an  amusing  spectacle :  mules,  horses,  cattle 
even,  were  packed  with  old  saddles  and  loaded  with 
hams,  live  fowl,  or  bags  of  grain  and  flour;  while 
the  men  themselves  were  mounted  on  all  sorts  of 
beasts,  and  surrounded  by  swarms  of  negroes.  The 
cattle  and  horses,  of  course,  were  taken  from  them, 
but  the  next  day  they  started  out  on  foot  again, 
to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  day  before. 

The  main  columns  also  gathered  much  forage 
and  food,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  each  division  and 
brigade  quartermaster  to  refill  his  wagons  as  fast  as 
the  contents  were  issued  to  the  troops.  The  wag- 
on trains  always  had  the  right  to  the  road,  but  each 
wagon  was  required  to  keep  closed  up,  so  as  to 
leave  no  gaps  in  the  column ;  and  if,  for  any  pur- 
pose, a  single  wagon  or  a  group  dropped  out  of 
place,  it  had  to  wait  for  the  rear.  This  was  always 
dreaded,  for  every  brigade  commander  wanted  his 
train  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  men  reached 
camp.* 

*  "  I  have  seen  much  skill  and  industry  displayed  by  these  quar- 
termasters on  the  march,  in  trying  to  load  their  wagons  with  corn 
and  fodder  by  the  way  without  losing  their  place  in  column.  They 
would,  while  marching,  shift  the  loads  of  wagons  so  as  to  have  six 
or  ten  of  them  empty.  Then,  riding  well  ahead,  they  would  secure 
possession  of  certain  stacks  of  fodder  near  the  road,  or  cribs  of  corn, 
leave  some  men  in  charge,  then  open  fences  and  a  road  back  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  return  to  their  trains,  divert  the  empty  wagons  out 
of  column  and  conduct  them  rapidly  to  their  forage,  load  up,  and 
regain  their  place  in  column  without  losing  distance.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  remember  to  have  seen  ten  or  a  dozen  wagons  thus  loaded 
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No  requisitions  were  made  as  in  European  ar- 
mies, for  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and 
the  civil  authorities  were  unable  to  respond.  The 
system  adopted  was  simply  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess; but  the  troops  were  supplied  with  all  the 
essentials  of  life  and  health,  and  the  animals  of  the 
command  were  kept  well  fed.  Doubtless,  acts  of 
pillage,  robbery,  and  violence  occurred,  as  in  every 
war,  but  such  acts  were  exceptional  and  incidental. 
Sherman's  "bummers,"  as  they  were  called,  com- 
mitted neither  murder  nor  rape ;  and  no  houses 
were  burned  except  by  order  of  a  corps  command- 
er, and  then  only  when  the  troops  had  been  mo- 
lested, the  roads  destroyed,  or  bridges  burned  by 
the  inhabitants. 

The  day  the  national  army  moved,  the  alarm  and 
confusion  of  the  enemy  began.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  Cobb,  who  was  in  command  in  Georgia, 
sent  word  to  Richmond  that  Sherman  had  burned 
Atlanta,  and  was  marching  in  the  direction  of 
Macon.  "  We  have  no  force,"  he  said,  "  to  hinder 
him,  and  must  fall  back  to  Macon,  where  reinforce- 
ments should  be  sent  at  once."  Beauregard,  on  the 
same  day,  telegraphed  from  Tuscumbia :  "  I  would 
advise  all  available  force  which  can  be  sent  from 
North  and  South  Carolina  be  held  ready  to  move 

with  corn  from  two  or  three  full  cribs,  almost  without  halting. 
These  cribs  were  built  of  logs,  and  roofed.  The  train  guard,  by  a 
lever,  had  raised  the  whole  side  of  the  crib  a  foot  or  two.  The 
wagons  drove  close  alongside,  and  the  men  in  the  cribs,  lying  on 
their  backs,  kicked  out  a  wagon  load  of  corn  in  the  time  I  have 
taken  to  describe  it." — Sherman's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 

In  all  my  descriptions  of  the  famous  march,  I  have  made  free  use 
of  General  Sherman's  reports  and  dispatches,  as  well  as  of  his  "Me- 
moirs," not  scrupling  even  to  avail  myself  of  his  eloquent  language  to 
enliven  and  adorn  my  narrative. 
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to  defence  of  Augusta  or  crossing  of  Savannah 
river ; "  but  he  was  informed  that  no  troops  out  of 
his  own  department  could  be  sent  to  him.  Bichard 
Taylor,  at  Selma,  however,  was  ordered  to  call  on 
the  governors  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  for  all 
the  state  troops  they  could  furnish,  and  to  keep 
himself  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice, 
with  all  his  available  force ;  while  Wheeler,  with 
thirteen  brigades  of  cavalry,*  was  instructed  to 
watch  the  national  movements  closely,  and  attack 
and  harass  Sherman  at  all  favorable  points. 

On  the  17th,  Cobb  announced  from  Macon : 
"We  are  falling  back  rapidly  to  this  place.  We 
are  too  weak  to  resist  them,  unless  reinforced 
promptly.  The  prisoners  should  be  removed  from 
this  place."  The  same  day  Hardee  was  sent  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  directed  to  "  concentrate  detach- 
ments from  garrisons,  convalescents  from  hospitals, 
reserves,  militia,  and  volunteers."  On  the  18th,  the 
governor  of  Georgia  telegraphed  to  Jefferson  Davis : 
"A  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  is  advancing  upon 
Macon,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  burning  the 
towns.  We  have  not  sufficient  force.  I  hope  you 
will  send  us  troops  as  reinforcements,  until  the 
emergency  is  past."  On  the  19th,  Hardee  arrived 
at  Macon,  but  the  rebels  were  now  distracted  by 
the  division  of  Sherman's  force ;  on  this  day,  the 
approach  of  a  strong  column  of  all  arms  along  the 
line  of  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta  was  re- 
ported, and  Hardee  declared :  "  My  opinion,  hastily 
formed  from  the  information  before  me,  is  that  the 
enemy  will  ultimately  form  junction  and  march 
upon  Augusta.  General  Cobb  concurs.".  Both 

*  See  note  to  page  299. 
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Cobb  and  Beauregard,  however,  greatly  underrated 
Sherman's  force,  neither  estimating  it  higher  than 
thirty-five  thousand.  On  the  20th,  communication 
was  cut  between  Augusta  and  Macon,  and  on  the 
21st,  Fry,  the  commander  at  Augusta,  reported  to 
the  rebel  Secretary  of  War :  "  The  enemy  are  com- 
ing towards  this  place ;  I  can  save  most  of  the  pow- 
der-works and  machinery,  if  permitted.  I  can  col- 
lect about  three  thousand  men.  Shall  I  attempt  to 
move  machinery?"  This  day  Hardee  ordered  all 
his  available  force  from  Macon  to  Augusta.  On  the 
22nd,  Fry  reported:  "Twentieth  and  Fourteenth 
corps,  under  Slocum,  form  left  of  Sherman's  army, 
and  is  moving  from  Oconee  river.  May  move  either 
on  Augusta  or  Savannah." 

Sherman,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  attacking  either  Macon  or  Augusta.  On  the 
22nd  of  November,  he  rode  into  Milledgeville,  where 
the  Twentieth  corps  had  already  arrived ;  and  during 
that  day  the  entire  left  wing  was  united,  while  Kil- 
patrick  and  Howard  were  at  Gordon,  twelve  miles 
off.  The  governor  and  other  officers  of  the  state, 
including  the  legislature,  had  fled  from  Milledge- 
ville, but  the  inhabitants  remained.  The  arsenal 
was  destroyed,  with  such  other  public  buildings  as 
might  easily  be  converted  to  hostile  uses,  but  no 
important  damage  was  done  to  private  property. 
Thus  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished without  serious  opposition,  except  at  a  sin- 
gle point.  On  the  22nd,  Kilpatrick  made  a  feint 
on  Macon,  driving  the  enemy  inside  his  entrench- 
ments, and  then  fell  back  to  Griswold,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Wolcott's  brigade  of  infantry.  The 
two  commands  were  engaged  in  covering  the  right 
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flank,  when  the  rebels  came  out  of  Macon  and  at- 
tacked Wolcott  in  position,  but  were  handsomely 
repulsed,  and  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  six  hun- 
dred men.*  Meanwhile  Howard  continued  his  move- 
ment along  the  Savannah  railroad,  tearing  up  the 
rails  and  destroying  the  iron.  At  the  Oconee  river 
a  slight  resistance  was  offered,  but  a  pontoon  bridge 
was  quickly  laid,  and  the  right  wing  crossed. 

On  the  23rd,  the  next  stage  of  the  march  was 
ordered.  Howard  was  to  move  by  roads  south  of 
the  Savannah  railroad,  and  the  left  wing  to  San- 
dersville,  while  the  cavalry  was  directed  to  make  a 
circuit  to  the  north  and  march  rapidly  for  Millen,  a 
hundred  miles  away,  and  rescue  the  national  pris- 
oners confined  there.  The  rebel  cavalry,  under 
Wheeler,  had  now  moved  around  to  Sherman's  front, 
and  Hard.ee  was  in  command  of  about  ten  thousand 
irregular  infantry,  to  oppose  the  national  army. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  but  skirmishing,  ex- 
cept in  Kilpatrick's  front.  A  brigade  of  rebel 
horse  was  deployed  in  front  of  Sandersville,  but 
was  driven  in  by  the  skirmish  line  of  the  Twen 
tieth  corps.  At  this  place  the  enemy  themselves 
set  fire  to  stacks  of  fodder  standing  in  the  fields, 
and  Sherman  at  once  made  known  to  the  citizens 
that  any  attempt  to  burn  food  or  fodder  on  his 
route  would  ensure  a  complete  devastation  of  the 
country.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  de- 
struction of  food  along  the  road  by  rebels  ceased, 
The  two  wings  marched  on,  tearing  up  the  rail- 
roads and  feeding  on  the  fatness  of  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  Kilpatrick  was  moving  rapidly  to- 

*  Report  of  G.  W.  Smith,  the  rebel  commander. 
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wards  Waynesboro,  on  the  road  between  Millen 
and  Augusta.  Here  he  skirmished  with  Wheeler's 
cavalry,  but  the  national  prisoners  had  been  re- 
moved from  Millen,  and  Kilpatrick  fell  back  by 
Sherman's  orders  as  far  as  Louisville,  where  he  re- 
mained two  days  to  rest  his  horses  ;  and,  as  Wheeler 
seemed  disposed  to  fight,  Sherman  added  an  infan- 
try division  to  Kilpatrick's  command,  and  told  him 
to  engage  the  rebel  cavalry.  He  at  once  advanced 
upon  Waynesboro,  driving  Wheeler  through  the 
town  and  across  Brier  creek,  in  the  direction  of 
Augusta,  thus  fostering  the  delusion  that  the  main 
army  was  moving  upon  that  point.  The  spirited 
movements  of  the  cavalry  were  at  this  time  of  great 
importance  to  Sherman,  for  they  relieved  both  the 
infantry  column  and  the  wagon  train  from  all  mo- 
lestation during  the  march  on  Millen.  Having 
effectually  covered  the  left  flank,  Kilpatrick  now 
turned  to  the  south  and  followed  the  movements 
of  the  Fourteenth  corps  for  a  while.  The  cavalry 
thus  formed  a  shifting  curtain,  concealing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  columns  in  turn. 

As  the  national  army  advanced,  the  consternation 
of  the  rebels  increased.  On  the  22nd  of  November, 
the  commander  at  Augusta  declared :  "  I  can  as  yet 
count  on  only  four  thousand  for  defence  here.  Am 
gathering  all.  People  show  little  spirit."  On  the 
23rd,  Hardee  reported  from  Savannah  :  "  I  could  gain 
no  definite  or  reliable  information  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy's  infantry.  Wheeler  attacked 
the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Clinton,  Sunday,  but  gained 
no  advantage.  The  same  day  Colonel  Cross  drove 
the  enemy  from  Griswold,  but,  being  reinforced,  Cross 
was  in  his  turn  driven  from  the  place,  Monday." 
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Bragg  was  at  this  juncture  ordered  to  the  front. 
On  the  26th,  he  was  at  Augusta,  and  reported  that 
Sherman  had  interposed  between  him  and  Macon, 
so  that  he  could  rely  only  on  the  forces  east  of  the 
national  army.  These  he  declared  were  "  feeble  in 
number,  wanting  in  organization  and  discipline,  and 
very  deficient  in  equipment.  No  offensive  move- 
ment," he  said,  "  can  be  undertaken,  and  but  a  tem- 
porary defence  of  our  scattered  posts.  If  no  more 
means  can  be  had,  our  only  policy  is  to  make  sacri- 
fices and  concentrate.  The  country  is  being  utterly 
devastated,  wherever  the  enemy  moves." 

On  the  28th,  the  adjutant-general  at  Richmond 
said  to  the  commander  at  Charleston,  now  clamor- 
ing for  help :  "  You  must  be  as  fully  aware  as  the 
authorities  here  that  there  are  no  reinforcements 
that  can  be  sent  you."  On  the  29th,  Hardee  tele- 
graphed from  Savannah :  "  As  railroad  and  tele- 
graphic communication  may  soon  be  cut  with 
Charleston,  I  desire  you  to  know  that  I  have,  in- 
cluding the  local  troops,  less  than  ten  thousand  men 
of  all  arms.  General  Smith  is  expected  with  twenty- 
five  hundred,  but  has  not  yet  arrived.  If  railroad  com- 
munication is  cut  with  Charleston,  which  is  threatened 
by  ten  gunboats  and  barges,  of  course  no  reinforce- 
ments can  be  sent  from  Augusta."  On  the  30th, 
Beauregard's  command  was  extended  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea-coast,  and  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  was  informed  by  Seddon :  "  There  is  urgent 
need  for  more  forces  to  meet  the  advance  of  General 
Sherman's  army.  It  would  be  wise  as  well  as  patri- 
otic, on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  to  give  all  assis- 
tance possible  to  defeat  or  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Sherman,  while  remote  from  her  borders." 
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Amid  these  futile  appeals  of  governors  and  gen- 
erals to  each  other  for  help,  these  efforts  to  rein- 
force without  reinforcements,  this  abandonment  of 
posts  and  removal  of  prisoners  and  destruction  of 
machinery,  the  national  army  moved  steadily  .for- 
ward. On  the  3rd  of  December,  Sherman  entered 
Millen  with  the  Seventeenth  corps,  and  paused  one 
day  to  communicate  with  all  parts  of  his  command. 
Howard  was  now  south  of  the  Ogeechee  river  with 
the  Fifteenth  corps,  and  opposite  Scarborough ; 
Slocum  was  four  miles  north  of  Millen  with  the 
Twentieth  corps;  the  Fourteenth  was  ten  miles 
further  north,  and  the  cavalry  within  easy  support- 
ing distance.  The  whole  command  was  in  good 
position  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  troops 
had  subsisted  largely  on  the  country,  and  the  wag- 
ons were  full  of  forage  and  provisions.  Two-thirds 
of  the  distance  between  Atlanta  and  the  sea  had 
been  traversed. 

At  Millen  Sherman  heard  that  Bragg  was  at 
Augusta,  and  that  Wade  Hampton  had  been  ordered 
to  the  same  point  from  Richmond,  to  organize  a 
cavalry  force.  The  national  commander,  neverthe- 
less, determined  to  push  on  towards  Savannah.  He 
had  no  desire  to  spend  his  time  in  front  of  fortified 
cities,  or  to  encumber  his  wagons  with  wounded 
men.  His  policy  was  to  avoid  any  contest  that 
might  delay  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  base 
of  operations  and  supplies. »  What  he  aimed  at  was 
to  destroy  the  great  lines  of  communication  between 
the  rebel  armies  and  the  important  rebel  towns. 
Macon  and  Augusta  had  no  strategic  value  when 
those  lines  were  annihilated.  They  were,  it  is  true, 
filled  with  munitions  of  war,  but  the  destruction  of 
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these  was  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  arrival 
of  the  army  at  the  coast ;  while,  if  isolated  by  the 
interruption  of  the  roads,  the  stores  would  be  as 
useless  to  the  enemy  as  if  they  had  fallen  into 
Sherman's  hands.  Pivoting,  therefore,  his  army  on 
Millen,  and  swinging  it  slowly  around  from  its 
eastern  course,  Sherman  turned  his  columns  south- 
ward upon  Savannah,  marching  by  the  four  main 
roads. 

At  Ogeechee  church,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea,  he  found  fresh  earthworks,  the  first  since  leav- 
ing Atlanta;  but  the  rebel  commander  doubtless 
perceived  that  both  his  flanks  could  be  turned,  and 
prudently  retreated  without  a  fight;  and  the  na- 
tional columns  leisurely  pursued  their  march.  As 
they  approached  the  coast,  the  country  became  more 
sandy  and  barren,  and  corn  and  grass  were  scarce ; 
but  the  rice-fields  on  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee 
rivers  proved  a  substitute.  The  weather  continued 
fine,  the  roads  were  good,  the  trains  in  excellent 
order,  and  the  men  marched  easily  their  fifteen 
miles  a  day.  No  enemy  opposed  them,  and  only  a 
faint  reverberation  on  the  left  or  rear  told  that  Kil- 
patrick  was  skirmishing  at  times  with  "Wheeler's 
cavalry.  A  rebel  division  was  falling  back  in  front, 
as  if  to  show  the  road  to  Savannah,  and  a  few  pris 
oners  were  picked  up  now  and  then.  But  this  was 
all  that  looked  like  war. 

Once  the  column  turned  out  of  the  highway, 
marching  through  the  fields,  for  torpedoes  had  been 
discovered  planted  in  the  road,  with  friction-matches 
to  explode  them  when  trodden  on.  There  had  been 
no  resistance  at  this  point,  nothing  to  give  warning 
of  danger,  and  Sherman  immediately  ordered  a 
101 
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squad  of  rebel  prisoners  to  be  armed  with  picks 
and  spades,  and  made  to  march  in  close  order  along 
the  road,  and  explode  their  own  torpedoes,  or  dis- 
cover and  dig  them  up.  They  begged  hard,  but  he 
was  inexorable,  and,  stepping  gingerly  on,  they  re- 
moved ten  of  the  concealed  instruments.  Only  one 
national  soldier  was  hurt  by  the  rebel  torpedoes. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  advance  reached 
Pooler's  station,  eight  miles  from  Savannah.  Sher- 
man himself  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  en- 
tered a  dense  wood  of  pine,  oak,  and  cypress,  where 
he  dismounted,  and  looking  through  a  railroad  open- 
ing, discerned  a  rebel  parapet,  about  eight  hundred 
yards  away,  encompassed  with  ditches,  canals,  and 
bayous,  all  filled  with  water.  It  was  one  of  the  out- 
works of  Savannah.  Another  siege  appeared  inev- 
itable. 

The  city  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Savannah 
river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ogee- 
chee  river  is  at  this  point  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
west  of  the  Savannah,  with  which  it  runs  generally 
parallel,  emptying  into  Ossabaw  sound.  In  the 
Ogeechee  are  many  windings,  and,  at  one  of  these, 
on  the  western  bank,  the  rebels  had  erected  a  strong 
field-work,  which  they  called  Fort  McAllister.  It 
completely  commanded  the  Ogeechee  river  and  all 
communication  with  the  sea.  The  country  around 
Savannah  is  marshy  and  difficult,  and  the  rebel  lines 
followed  two  swampy  creeks,  one  emptying  into  the 
Savannah  above  the  city,  and  the  other  flowing  in 
an  opposite  direction  and  emptying  into  the  Little 
Ogeechee.  These  streams  were  bordered  by  rice- 
fields,  which  were  flooded  either  by  the  tide  or  by 
inland  ponds,  the  gates  to  which  the  enemy  con- 
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trolled  with  heavy  artillery.  The  only  approaches 
to  the  city  were  by  five  narrow  causeways,  two  of 
which  were  railroads,  and  the  others  the  common 
country  roads  leading  to  Augusta,  Louisville,  and 
the  Ogeechee.  These  were  all  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees  and  commanded  by  artillery. 

As  an  assault  could  only  be  made  at  great  dis- 
advantage, Sherman  proceeded  to  invest  the  city 
from  the  north  and  west.  Slocum,  on  the  left, 
rested  on  the  Savannah,  and  Howard,  on  the  right, 
reached  to  the  Little  Ogeechee,  so  that  no  supplies 
could  reach  Savannah  by  any  of  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, the  river  below  the  town  being  blockaded  by 
the  national  fleet.  There  was  still,  however,  a  pos- 
sible exit  for  the  rebels  across  the  Savannah  to  the 
left  bank,  and  thence  by  the  Charleston  road.  It 
was  to  cut  this  road  that  Grant,  two  months  before, 
had  ordered  an  expedition  from  Foster's  command. 

It  was  now  of  vital  importance  to  open  commu- 
nication with  the  fleet,  supposed  to  be  waiting  with 
supplies  in  Tybee,  Ossabaw,  and  Wassaw  sounds; 
and,  on  the  13th  of  December,  Sherman  ordered  a 
division  of  infantry,  under  Brigadier-General  Hazen, 
to  march  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Ogeechee,  and 
carry  Fort  McAllister  by  storm.  The  fort  was  a 
strong,  enclosed  work,  manned  by  two  companies  of 
artillery  and  three  of  infantry,  and  mounting  twen- 
ty-five guns.  Hazen  deployed  his  division  about 
the  place,  with  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river, 
posted  his  skirmishers  judiciously  behind  the  trunks 
of  trees,  whence  they  picked  off  the  rebel  artillerists, 
and  then  advanced  in  three  lines,  above,  below,  and 
in  rear  of  the  fort.  The  three  parties  reached  the 
parapet  simultaneously,  trampling  on  a  line  of  tor- 
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pedoes,  which  exploded  as  they  passed,  blowing 
many  of  the  men  to  atoms.  The  national  line  moved 
on  over  every  obstacle,  driving  the  garrison  to  the 
bomb-proofs,  where  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued. 
The  rebels  only  succumbed  as  each  man  was  indi- 
vidually overpowered ;  but  McAllister  was  carried. 
Hazen  lost  twenty-four  men  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  wounded.  The  garrison,  of  course,  fell  into 
his  hands. 

Meantime  the  national  signal  officers,  from  their 
stations  in  the  trees  and  on  the  mill-tops,  had 
been  two  days  looking  eagerly  over  the  rice-fields 
and  the  salt  marshes,  in  the  direction  of  Ossabaw, 
but  as  yet  perceived  no  indication  of  the  fleet.  But, 
while  watching  Hazen's  preparations  for  the  assault, 
Sherman  himself  descried  what  seemed  the  smoke- 
pipe  of  a  steamer,  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct against  the  horizon,  until,  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  assault,  a  vessel  was  plainly  visible 
below  the  fort,  and  the  army  signals  were  an- 
swered. As  soon  as  the  colors  were  fairly  planted 
on  the  rebel  wall,  Sherman  proceeded  to  the  fort, 
and,  finding  a  skiff  in  the  neighborhood,  a  crew  of 
oarsmen  from  the  army  pulled  him  rapidly  down 
the  stream.  Night  had  already  set  in,  but  six  miles 
below  McAllister  he  saw  a  light,  and  was  hailed 
by  a  vessel  at  anchor.  It  was  the  advance  ship  of 
the  squadron,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  army. 
The  March  to  the  Sea  was  over. 

At  11.30  P.  M.  on  the  13th  of  December,  Sher- 
man went  aboard  and  wrote  dispatches  to  Grant 
and  the  government.  Later  that  night  he  met 
General  Foster,  who  had  come  up  the  Ogeechee 
to  communicate  with  him,  and  in  Wassaw  sound 
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he  found  Admiral  Dahlgren  in  command  of  the 
blockading  squadron.  At  Port  Royal  there  were 
abundant  stores  of  bread,  provisions,  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  siege-guns  and  ammunition.  Foster,  he 
learned,  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
cut  the  Charleston  railroad;  and  it  was  now  ar- 
ranged to  forward  supplies  to  the  army  and  heavy 
ordnance  for  an  assault  upon  Savannah.  On  the 
15th,  Sherman  returned  to  his  lines  in  the  rear  of 
the  town. 

It  was  just  one  month  since  the  army  had 
started  from  Atlanta.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
Sherman  severed  communication  with  the  North; 
on  the  13th  of  December,  he  reopened  it  with  Fos- 
ter and  the  fleet.  In  these  thirty-one  days  he  had 
utterly  destroyed  two  hundred  miles  of  railroad, 
breaking  up  every  connection  between  the  rebel 
forces  east  and  west  of  Georgia.*  He  had  con- 
sumed the  corn  and  fodder,  as  well  as  the  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  in  a  region  sixty  miles 
wide,  carried  away  more  than  ten  thousand  horses 
and  mules,  and  liberated  countless  numbers  of 
slaves.  Many  of  the  stores  and  provisions  were 
essential  to  the  armies  of  Hood  and  Lee.  The 
damage  done  to  the  state  of  Georgia  he  estimated 
at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  twenty 
millions  inured  to  the  national  advantage ;  the  re- 
mainder was  simple  waste  and  destruction. 

Sixty-five  thousand  men  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand animals  had  obtained  abundant  food  for  forty 
days,  and  the  troops  reached  the  coast,  needing  no 
provisions  but  bread.  They  started  with  five  thou- 

*  "No  report  from  General  Hood  since  the  20th  ult." — Beaure- 
gard  to  Richmond,  December  13. 
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sand  head  of  cattle,  and  arrived  with  ten  thousand. 
The  teams  were  in  splendid  flesh,  and  not  a  wagon 
was  lost  on  the  road.  Kilpatrick  collected  all  his 
remounts,  and  every  officer  had  three  or  four  led 
horses,  while  every  regiment  was  followed  by  at 
least  fifty  negroes  and  footsore  soldiers,  riding  on 
horses  or  mules.  Besides  this,  great  numbers  of 
horses  were  shot,  by  Sherman's  order,  because  of 
the  disorganizing  effect  of  so  many  idlers  mounted. 

In  all  the  march  through  Georgia  the  rebels 
had  only  once  obliged  Sherman  to  use  more  than  a 
skirmish  line.  His  casualties  were  one  hundred 
and  three  killed,  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
wounded,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  missing. 
He  had  captured  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
prisoners.  As  for  the  men,  whether  called  on  to 
fight,  to  march,  to  wade  streams,  to  make  roads, 
clear  away  obstructions,  build  bridges,  or  tear  up 
railroads,  they  were  always  ready.  Their  spirit 
was  superb. 

Sherman  himself  declared  :  *  "  I  only  regarded 
the  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  as  a  '  shift '  of 
base,  as  the  transfer  of  a  strong  army,  which  had 
no  opponent  and  had  finished  its  then  work,  from 
the  interior  to  a  point  on  the  sea-coast,  from  which 
it  could  achieve  other  important  results.  I  consid- 
ered this  march  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not 
as  an  essential  act  of  war."  But,  however  easy  of 
actual  accomplishment,  however  unobstructed  by 
opposition,  however  unmolested  by  an  enemy,  the 
march  to  the  sea  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  achievements  in  military  history. 
The  daring  of  the  conception  and  the  originality  of 

*  "  Sherman's  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  220. 
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the  design  are  not  lessened  because  danger  disap- 
peared before  the  skill  of  the  execution  or  diffi- 
culties amid  the  consternation  of  the  enemy.  An 
abler  opponent  might  have  concentrated  the  garri- 
sons of  Augusta,  Macon,  Charleston,  and  Savannah, 
and  stayed,  at  least  for  a  while,  the  advance  of  the 
national  army.  On  the  6th  of  December,  Beaure- 
gard  reported  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  he  had  count- 
ed upon  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  oppose 
Sherman;*  and  with  this  number,  the  difficulties 
that  could  have  been  interposed  before  an  army  ad- 
vancing without  either  communications  or  base, 
might  have  been  not  only  formidable,  but  to  some 
commanders,  insuperable ;  for  after  the  advance  had 
once  begun,  delay  must  have  been  disastrous,  and 
disaster  absolute  ruin. 

But  the  selection  of  the  lines,  the  direction  of 
the  columns,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  troops  so 


*  "  In  October  last,  when  passing  through  Georgia  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Division  of  the  West,  I  was  informed  by  Gov- 
ernor Brown  that  he  could  probably  raise,  in  case  of  necessity,  about 
6,000  men,  which  I  suppose  might  be  doubled  in  a  levy  en  masse. 
General  Cobb  informed  me  at  the  same  tima  that  at  Augusta,  Macon, 
and  Columbus,  he  had  about  6,500  local  troops,  and  that  he  hoped 
shortly  to  have  collected,  at  his  reserve  and  convalescent  camp  near 
Macon,  2,500  more.  Of  these  9,000  men,  he  supposed  about  one-half, 
or  5,000,  could  be  made  available  as  movable  troops  for  an  emer- 
gency. 

"To  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy  from  Atlanta,  the  state  of 
Georgia  would  thus  have  probably  17,000  men,  to  which  number  must 
be  added  the  thirteen  brigades  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  amounting  to 
about  7,000  men.  The  troops  which  could  have  been  collected  from 
Savannah,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  before  Sherman's  forces 
could  reach  the  Atlantic  coast,  would  have  amounted,  it  was  supposed, 
to  5,000  men.  Thus  it  was  a  reasonable  supposition  that  about  29,000 
or  30,000  men  could  be  collected  in  time  to  defend  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, and  ensure  the  destruction  of  Sherman's  army." — Beauregard  to 
Dams,  December  6,  1864. 
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confused  and  deceived  the  rebel  generals  that  nei- 
ther concentration  nor  effective  opposition  was  ac- 
complished. The  army  marched  straight  on,  as  it 
had  been  ordered ;  it  was  never  seriously  incom- 
moded or  obstructed;  its  route  was  unchanged, 
its  progress  unimpeded ;  no  plan  was  foiled,  ex- 
cept when  the  prisoners  were  removed  from 
Millen;  and  the  sea  was  reached  with  the  com- 
mand absolutely  in  better  condition  than  at  the 
start. 

Not  only  was  the  injury  done  to  the  resources 
of  the  enemy  all  that  had  been  contemplated,  but 
the  moral  effect  upon  the  rebel  population  and 
authorities  everywhere  was  prodigious.  The  real- 
ities of  war  were  brought  home  for  the  first  time 
to  many  who  had  been  instrumental  in  involving 
both  the  North  and  the  South  in  its  calamities; 
while  the  march  of  a  national  army  directly  through 
the  Confederacy  was  a  demonstration  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  irresistible.  Sixty  thousand  men  had 
been  transferred  to  a  position  from  which  Grant 
could  either  move  them  at  once  against  Richmond, 
or  attempt  whatever  other  military  enterprise  he 
deemed  desirable. 

The  victory  at  Nashville,  occurring  almost  on  the 
same  day  on  which  Sherman  reached  the  sea,  made 
a  completeness  of  success,  extending  over  half  a  con- 
tinent, seldom  rivalled  in  war.  The  justification  of 
Sherman's  original  boldness  and  of  Grant's  compre- 
hensive sagacity  was  absolute.  The  whole  country 
rang  with  applause.  Antiquity  was  searched  for  a 
parallel,  and  the  march  of  Sherman  was  compared 
with  that  of  Xenophon.  And,  indeed,  the  disap- 
pearance of  an  army  for  a  month  from  the  outside 
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world,  its  passage  through  hostile  regions,  and  final 
emergence  with  undiminished  numbers  and  enhanced 
prestige,  constituted  a  romantic  episode  that  might 
well  dazzle  the  imagination  of  indifferent  specta- 
tors, and  threw  the  nation  which  that  army  served 
into  an  ecstasy  of  delight  and  admiration.  Even 
Thomas's  success  was  for  the  time  less  esteemed,  and 
although  his  operations  had  been  worked  out  with 
equal  effort,  and  were  by  soldiers  appreciated  at 
least  as  highly  as  the  unobstructed  movements  of 
Sherman,  yet  to  the  popular  apprehension  the  march 
was  the  more  brilliant  achievement  of  the  two,  and 
eclipsed  in  fame  the  solid  results  and  arduous  labors 
in  Tennessee. 

Not  only  this,  but  in  the  moment  of  its  elation 
the  country  had  no  thought  for  him  who  had  con- 
trolled and  supervised  both  Thomas  and  Sherman ; 
who  had  not  only  dictated  the  movements  of  each, 
but,  by  holding  Lee,  had  rendered  the  success  of 
either  practicable.  While  every  meed  was  offered, 
and  justly  offered,  to  the  great  soldiers  who  had  saved 
Tennessee  and  traversed  Georgia,  men  saw  before 
Richmond  only  the  general  who  had  been  besieging 
the  rebel  capital  for  nearly  a  year,  and  had  not  yet 
succeeded.  It  was  Sherman  and  Thomas  whose 
names  were  in  all  men's  mouths.  It  was  Sherman 
especially  who  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  a  steamer  passed  up 
the  Ogeechee,  with  dispatches  from  Grant,  dated 
the  3rd,  and  mails  for  the  troops  who  had  been  for 
more  than  a  month  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  "Not  liking,"  said  Grant, 
"  to  rejoice  before  the  victory  is  assured,  I  'abstain 
from  congratulating  you,  and  those  under  your  com- 
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mand,  until  bottom  has  been  struck.  I  have  never 
had  a  fear,  however,  for  the  result."  The  dis- 
patch contained  no  minute  instructions.  "  In  this 
letter,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  any- 
thing like  directions  for  future  action,  but  will  state 
a  general  idea  I  have,  and  will  get  your  views  after 
you  have  established  yourself  on  the  sea-coast." 

The  next  day,  however,  Grant's  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 6th  arrived,  with  definite  orders  :  "  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  most  important  operation  towards 
closing  out  the  rebellion  will  be  to  close  out  Lee  and 
his  army.  You  have  now  destroyed  the  roads  of 
the  South,  so  that  it  will  probably  take  them  three 
months  without  interruption  to  re-establish  a  through 
line  from  East  to  West.  In  that  time  I  think  the 
job  here  will  be  effectually  completed.  My  idea 
now  is  that  you  establish  a  base  on  the  sea-coast, 
fortify,  and  leave  in  it  all  your  artillery  and  cavalry, 
and  enough  infantry  to  protect  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  threaten  the  interior  that  the  militia  of 
the  South  will  have  to  be  kept  at  home.  With  the 
balance  of  your  command,  come  here  with  all  dis- 
patch. Select  yourself  the  officer  to  leave  in  com- 
mand, but  you  I  want  in  person.  Unless  you  see 
objections  to  this  plan  which  I  cannot  see,  use  every 
vessel  going  to  you  for  purposes  of  transportation." 

Sherman  at  once  prepared  to  carry  out  these 
orders,  but,  as  some  time  would  probably  be  re- 
quired to  collect  the  necessary  shipping,  at  least  a 
hundred  steam  or  sailing  vessels  being  necessary,  he 
determined  to  push  his  operations,  with  the  hope  of 
securing  the  city  of  Savannah  before  he  started  for 
the  North.  Grant's  orders  arrived  on  the  15th,  and 
on  the  16th,  Sherman  wrote  in  reply :  "  Since  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  yours  of  the  6th,  I  have  initiated  meas- 
ures looking  principally  to  coming  to  you  with  fifty 
thousand  or  sixty  thousand  infantry,  and  incident- 
ally to  capture  Savannah,  if  time  will  allow."  He 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  his  new  work.  "  My 
four  corps,"  he  said,  "  full  of  experience  and  full  of 
ardor,  coming  to  you  en  masse,  equal  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  will  be  a  reinforcement  that  Lee  cannot 
disregard.  Indeed,  with  my  present  command,  I 
had  expected,  after  reducing  Savannah,  instantly  to 
march  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to 
Raleigh,  and  thence  to  report  to  you.  But  this 
would  consume,  it  may  be,  six  weeks'  time  after  the 
fall  of  Savannah;  whereas,  by  sea,  I  can  probably 
reach  you  with  my  men  and  arms  before  the  middle 
of  January."  The  letter  concluded :  "  Our  whole 
army  is  in  fine  condition  as  to  health,  and  the 
weather  is  splendid.  For  that  reason  alone,  I  feel  a 
personal  dislike  to  turning  northward.  ...  I  shall 
not  delay  my  execution  of  your  order  of  the  6th, 
which  will  depend  alone  upon  the  time  it  will  re- 
quire to  obtain  transportation  by  sea." 

Grant,  however,  had  already  ascertained  that  the 
requisite  transportation  could  not  be  collected  so 
soon  as  he  had  at  first  supposed.  Two  months  at 
least  would  be  required  for  the  movement  of  Sher- 
man's army  by  sea;  and  on  the  very  day  when 
Sherman  was  announcing  his  readiness  to  start,  the 
general-in-chief  gave  him  different  directions.  On 
the  16th,  Halleck  wrote  to  Sherman:  "Lieutenant- 
General  Grant  informs  me  that,  in  his  last  dispatch 
sent  to  you,  he  suggested  the  transfer  of  your  infan- 
try to  Richmond.  He  now  wishes  me  to  say  that 
you  will  retain  your  whole  force,  at  least  for  the 
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present,  and,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  given 
you  by  General  Foster  and  Admiral  Dahlgren,  ope- 
rate from  such  base  as  you  may  establish  on  the 
coast."  On  the  18th,  Halleck  wrote  again :  "  When 
Savannah  falls,  then  for  another  wide  swath  through 
the  centre  of  the  Confederacy.  But  I  will  not  antici- 
pate. General  Grant  is  expected  Jiere  this  morning, 
and  will  probably  write  you  his  own  views." 

As  Halleck  expected,  Grant  wrote,  on  the  same 
day  and  at  length,  to  Sherman :  "  I  did  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  the  greater  part  of 
your  army  here,  and  wipe  out  Lee.  The  turn  affairs 
now  seem  to  be  taking  has  shaken  me  in  that  opin- 
ion. I  doubt  whether  you  may  not  accomplish 
more  towards  that  result  where  you  are  than  if 
brought  here,  especially  as  I  am  informed,  since  my 
arrival  in  this  city,  that  it  will  take  about  two 
months  to  get  you  here,  with  all  the  other  calls 
there  are  for  ocean  transportation. 

"  I  want  to  get  your  views  about  what  ought  to 
be  done.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion  is  that  Lee  is  averse 
to  going  out  of  Virginia,  and,  if  the  cause  of  the 
South  is  lost,  he  wants  Richmond  to  be  the  last 
place  surrendered.  If  he  has  such  views,  it  may  be 
well  to  indulge  him  until  we  get  everything  else  into 
our  hands. 

"  Congratulating  you  and  the  army  again  upon 
the  splendid  results  of  your  campaign,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  read  of  in  past  history,  I  subscribe  my- 
self more  than  ever,  if  possible,  your  friend." 

On  the  16th  of  December,  Sherman  made  a 
formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Savannah,  de- 
claring that  he  could  throw  heavy  shot  into  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  that  for  some  days  he  had 
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held  and  controlled  every  avenue  by  which  the  peo- 
ple and  garrison  could  be  supplied.  Hardee,  who 
was  in  command,  replied  that  the  national  lines 
were,  at  the  nearest  point,  at  least  four  miles  from 
the  heart  of  Savannah,  and  that  he  was  in  free  and 
constant  communication  with  the  exterior.  The  sur- 
render was  refused.  Sherman  therefore  made  his 
preparations  to  assault.  On  the  18th,  he  wrote  to 
Grant :  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  take  Savannah 
before  coming  to  you ;  but,  as  I  wrote  you  before,  I 
will  do  nothing  rash  or  hasty,  and  will  embark  for 
James  river  as  soon  as  General  Easton,  who  is  gone 
to  Port  Royal  for  that  purpose,  reports  to  me  that 
he  has  an  approximate  number  of  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  the  contemplated  force.  I  fear 
even  this  will  cost  more  delay  than  you  anticipate, 
for  already  the  movement  of  our  transports  and  the 
gunboats  has  required  more  time  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. But  I  still  hope  that  events  will  give  me 
time  to  take  Savannah,  even  if  I  have  to  assault 
with  some  loss.  ...  I  have  a  faint  belief  that  you 
will  delay  operations  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
succeed  here." 

Sherman  had  now  completely  invested  the  place 
on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  but  there  still  re- 
mained to  the  enemy  on  the  east  the  use  of  the  old 
dike,  or  plank  road,  leading  into  South  Carolina 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah;  and  Hardee 
could  easily  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  river 
to  this  point.  Sherman  therefore  determined  to 
order  Foster  to  move  down  upon  this  road  from  the 
direction  of  Port  Royal.  On  the  19th,  he  went  in 
person  to  Port  Royal  to  arrange  the  movement, 
leaving  directions  with  Howard  and  Slocum  to  make 
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all  possible  preparations,  but  not  to  assault  the  city 
during  his  absence.  His  return  through  the  net- 
work of  channels  connecting  Tybee  and  Ossabaw 
sounds  was  delayed  by  high  winds  and  ebb  tides, 
and  on  the  21st,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from 
his  own  head-quarters,  with  the  news  that  Savannah 
had  been  evacuated  the  night  before.  Hardee  had 
crossed  the  river  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  marched 
off  on  the  Charleston  road,  carrying  with  him  his  gar- 
rison of  at  least  ten  thousand  men  and  all  his  light 
artillery,  and  blowing  up  the  ironclad  vessels  and 
the  navy-yard,  but  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty 
heavy  guns,  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
and  all  other  public  property.* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  national 
skirmishers  detected  the  absence  of  the  enemy,  and 
occupied  the  lines  simultaneously  along  their  whole 
extent.  Savannah,  with  all  its  forts,  and  the  valu- 
able harbor  and  river,  was  once  more  in  the  na- 
tional hands.  Sherman  was  greatly  disappointed 
that  Hardee  should  have  escaped  with  his  gar- 
rison, but  Grant,  when  he  announced  the  news 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  declared :  "  It  was  a  good 
thing  as  it  stands,  and  the  country  may  well  rejoice 
at  it." 

Meanwhile  the  important  operations  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  so  often  contemplated,  and  so  long 
delayed,  had  at  last  begun.  The  Cape  Fear  river 
runs  due  south  from  Wilmington  to  the  Atlantic,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  is  separated  from  the 

*  General  Sherman  says  :  "My  first  report  was  as  here  stated. 
The  actual  result  was  more  than  200  guns  and  34,000  bales  of  cotton. 
This  was  the  exact  inventory  of  Easton  and  Barry,  but  I  forget  where 
it  can  be  found." 
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sea  by  only  a  narrow  peninsula,  not  more  than  a 
mile  across,  the  extremity  of  which  is  known  as 
Federal  Point.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
and  directly  south  of  Federal  Point  lies  Smith's 
island,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  two  principal 
entrances  to  the  river.  The  southern  or  outer  chan- 
nel was  protected  by  Fort  Caswell,  on  another  island 
adjoining  the  mainland ;  and  the  northeast  entrance, 
known  as  New  Inlet,  was  commanded  by  Fort 
Fisher,  which  stretched  across  Federal  Point  from 
the  river  to  the  sea.  Butler,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  instructed  that  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion would  be  gained  when  a  landing  was  effected 
on  the  peninsula,  north  of  the  north  entrance  to  the 
river.  "  Should  such  a  landing  be  effected,"  said 
Grant,  "whilst  the  enemy  still  holds  Fort  Fisher 
and  the  batteries  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  river, 
then  the  troops  should  entrench  themselves,  and,  by 
co-operating  with  the  navy,  effect  the  capture  and 
reduction  of  those  places.  These  in  our  hands,  the 
navy  could  enter  the  harbor,  and  the  port  of  Wil- 
mington would  be  sealed."  * 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Butler's  troops  were  all 
aboard,  off  Fort  Monroe,  but  a  heavy  gale  i sprang 
up,  and  it  was  impossible  to  put  to  sea  for  several 
days.  The  powder  boat  was  still  unprepared,  and 
this  also  contributed  to  the  delay.  Grant,  we  have 
seen,  had  learned  that  Wilmington,  as  well  as  the 
works  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  had  been  nearly 
stripped  of  troops,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  At  ten  A.  31. 
on  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  to  Butler :  "  What  is  the 
prospect  for  getting  your  expedition  started  ?  It  is 

*  See  pages  224,  235,  et  seq. 
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a  pity  we  were  not  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier.  I  am 
confident  it  would  have  been  successful."  Half  an 
hour  later  Butler  replied :  "  Porter  started  yesterday. 
Transport  fleet  are  at  Cape  Henry.  I  am  just  start- 
ing." On  the  13th  and  14th  of  December,  the  great- 
est armada  ever  assembled  in  American  waters 
sailed. 

On  the  15th,  Butler  arrived  off  New  Inlet,  but 
Porter's  fleet  ran  into  Beaufort  harbor,  seventy  miles 
further  north,  to  take  in  ammunition,  for  the  iron- 
clads were  unable  to  carry  heavy  supplies,  and 
obliged  to  load  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of 
attack.  At  Beaufort  there  was  another  delay  in  the 
preparation  of  the  powder  boat,  which  was  now  al- 
together in  the  hands  of  the  navy. 

This  vessel,  the  Louisiana,  was  a  gunboat  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  tons  burden,  disguised  as  a 
blockade-runner,  with  a  false  and  real  smoke-pipe. 
The  hold  was  filled  with  open  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
standing  on  end,  over  which  were  placed  layers  of 
bags,  each  containing  sixty  pounds  of  powder.  Al- 
together, two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  gunpowder 
were  aboard.  Fuses  were  wound  through  this  mass 
in  every  direction,  clock-work  was  arranged  to  ignite 
the  fuses,  and  when  all  was  ready  the  vessel  was  to 
be  run  ashore  and  the  fuses  fired.  The  result,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  to  blow  up  Fort  Fisher,  and 
perhaps  the  town  of  "Wilmington  itself. 

On  the  18th,  Porter  came  out  of  Beaufort  har- 
bor, and  was  ready  to  perform  his  part  in  the  oper- 
ations, but  the  troops  had  now  been  ten  days  aboard 
the  transports,  and  Butler,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged 
to  send  his  vessels  into  Beaufort  for  coal  and  water. 
At  the  same  time  another  gale  arose,  during  which 
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it  would  have  been  impossible  to  land  the  troops, 
and  there  was  no  smooth  sea  until  the  23rd.  The  in- 
terval was  spent  by  Butler  in  coaling  and  watering, 
but  Porter  remained  outside. 

There  was  doubtless  at  this  time  a  lack  of  con- 
cert, and  even  of  cordial  co-operation,  between  the 
naval  and  the  military  chiefs.  Butler  was  not  popu- 
lar with  the  other  branch  of  the  service,  and  after 
the  expedition  started  from  Hampton  roads,  neither 
commander  visited  the  other.  Their  written  com- 
munications were  few,  and  it  was  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  admiral,  or  the  ranking  officer  under  Butler, 
through  whom  the  views  or  wishes  of  either  were 
made  known  to  the  other.  Porter  thought  that  his 
advice  was  not  taken  at  times  when  it  should  have 
been  controlling,  and  Butler  imagined  that  Porter 
acted  without  duly  considering  or  consulting  him. 
Each  was  besides  annoyed  at  delays  which,  though 
most  inopportune,  were  unavoidable,  and  neither 
made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  that 
arm  of  the  service  with  which  he  was  less  familiar. 
They  seemed  indeed  to  be  playing  at  cross  purposes. 
When  Butler  was  supplied  with  coal,  Porter  wanted 
ammunition,  and  when  Porter  had  all  the  powder  he 
needed,  Butler  was  out  of  coal.  Even  the  elements 
conspired  against  them,  and,  when  one  could  ride  on 
the  open  sea,  the  other  was  obliged  to  stay  inside. 

On  the  23rd,  however,  the  storm  had  abated,  and 
the  admiral,  finding  the  sea  smooth  enough  to  land 
sailors  but  not  soldiers,  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weather,  and  attack  Fort  Fisher  and  its 
outworks.  The  transports  with  the  troops  were 
still  at  Beaufort,  and  at  five  P.  M.  Porter  sent  word  to 
Butler  that  he  proposed  to  explode  the  powder  boat 

'  102 
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that  night.  Butler  at  the  same  time  dispatched  an 
officer  to  notify  Porter  that  on  the  24th  he  would  be 
at  the  rendezvous,  ready  to  begin  the  attack ;  but 
their  messengers  apparently  crossed  each  other,  and 
Porter  proceeded  with  his  preparations. 

At  half -past  ten  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  the 
powder  vessel  started  in  towards  the  bar.  She  was 
towed  by  the  gunboat  Wilderness,  until  the  embra- 
sures of  Fort  Fisher  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
Wilderness  then  cast  off,  and  the  Louisiana  proceed- 
ed, under  steam,  to  a  point  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  beach  and  about  five  hundred  from  the 
fort.  Commander  Rhind,  the  officer  in  charge,  was 
better  able  to  accomplish  his  task,  as  a  blockade- 
runner  had  gone  in  before  him,  and  the  forts  made 
signals  both  to  the  blockade-runner  and  the  Louisi- 
ana. The  night  was  perfectly  clear,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  anchor  the  Louisiana.  The  fires 
were  hauled  as  well  as  possible,  the  fuses  lighted, 
and  the  hulk  of  the  vessel  set  on  fire.  Then,  taking 
to  their  boats,  the  gallant  party  made  their  escape 
to  the  Wilderness,  lying  close  at  hand.  That  vessel 
at  once  put  off,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  explosion. 

At  fifty-five  minutes  past  one  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  the  explosion  took  place.  The  shock  was 
not  severe,  and  was  scarcely  felt  on  the  Wilderness, 
while  to  the  watchers  in  the  fleet  about  twelve  miles 
off  the  report  seemed  no  louder  than  the  discharge 
of  a  piece  of  light  artillery.  It  was  heard  at  Wil- 
mington, however,  and  the  commander  at  that  point 
telegraphed  to  Fort  Fisher  to  inquire  the  cause.  The 
reply  was :  "Enemy's  gunboat  blown  up."  ISTo  dam- 
age of  any  description  was  done  to  the  rebel  works 
or  forces,  and  the  experiment  was  an  absolute  failure. 
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For  five  miles  north  of  Federal  Point  the  penin- 
sula is  sandy  and  low,  not  rising  more  than  fifteen 
feet  above  high  tide ;  the  interior  abounds  in  fresh- 
water swamps,  often  wooded  and  almost  impassable, 
and  much  of  the  dry  land,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  is  covered  with  wood  or  low 
underbrush.  Fort  Fisher  consisted  of  two  fronts; 
one,  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  length,  run- 
ning nearly  across  the  peninsula ;  and  the  other,  ex- 
tending parallel  with  the  beach,  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen hundred  yards.  The  land  front  was  intended 
to  resist  any  attack  from  the  north,  and  the  sea  face 
to  prevent  a  naval  force  from  running  through  New 
Inlet,  or  landing  troops  on  Federal  Point.  The 
land  front  consisted  of  a  curtain  with  bastions  at 
each  extremity,  mounting  twenty-one  guns  and  three 
mortars ;  the  parapet  was  twenty-five  feet  thick  and 
twenty  in  height,  with  traverses  reaching  back  thir- 
ty or  forty  feet.  A  palisade  with  a  banquette,  and 
loop-holed,  ran  along  this  face,  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
feet  from  the  fort,  from  Cape  Fear  river  to  the  sea, 
and  another  between  the  right  of  the  front  and  the 
ocean.  The  sea  face  consisted  of  a  series  of  bat- 
teries mounting  in  all  twenty -four  guns,  and  con- 
nected by  a  strong  infantry  parapet  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  line.  The  same  system  of  heavy,  bomb- 
proofed  traverses  was  employed  here  as  on  the  other 
front* 

Several  miles  north  of  the  fort  were  two  small 
outworks,  known  as  the  Flagpond  and  Half-moon 
batteries  ;  these  were  mere  sand-hills,  each  mounting 
a  single  gun. 

*  Report  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Comstock,  United  States  En- 
gineers, aide-de-camp  to  General  Grant,  attached  to  the  expedition. 
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On  the  16th  of  December,  Fort  Fisher  was  gar- 
risoned by  four  companies  of  infantry  and  one  light 
battery,  together  numbering  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  men,  while  about  eight  hundred  reserves  were 
at  Sugar  Loaf,  five  miles  up  the  peninsula.*  The 
arrival  of  the  double  fleet,  however,  was  at  once 
discovered,  and  reinforcements  were  promptly  for- 
warded from  Richmond.  On  the  19th,  General  Whit- 
ing, in  command  at  Wilmington,  reported :  "  Infor- 
mation seems  reliable  of  formidable  attack  here. 
The  troops  ordered  away  cannot  return.  If  not 
helped,  the  forts  must  be  turned,  and  the  city  goes. 
The  reduced  garrisons  are  not  able  to  hold  this  ex 
tended  position  without  support."  Lee  at  once 
ordered  Hoke's  division,  about  six  thousand  strong, 
to  North  Carolina.  On  the  20th,  Bragg,  who  had 
returned  to  Wilmington  and  resumed  command  of 
the  district,  telegraphed :  "  The  head  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  arrived  off  this  point  during  the  night.  Over 
thirty  steamers  are  now  assembling,  and  more  are 
following."  On  the  23rd,  he  reported  further :  "  The 
fleet,  which  drew  off  in  the  rough  weather,  is  again 
assembled.  Seventy  vessels  came  in  sight  on  the 
coast.  The  advance  of  the  troops  only  reached  here 
to-night."  On  this  day  the  Governor  of  North  Car- 
olina issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  all  men  in  the 
state,  who  could  stand  behind  breastworks  and  fire 
a  musket,  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  Wilmington. 
On  the  23rd,  one  hundred  and  ten  artillery-men,  fifty 
sailors,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  junior  reserves 
were  thrown  into  the  fort.  The  garrison  then  num- 
bered one  thousand  and  seventy-seven  men. 

*  Whiting's  letter   to   Butler,  February  28,   1865.— "  Report  on 
Conduct  of  the  War,"  1865,  Vol.  II. 
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At  daylight  on  the  24th,  the  fleet  got  under  way, 
and  stood  in,  in  line  of  battle.  Fifty  vessels  were 
under  orders,  thirty-three  for  the  attack  and  seven- 
teen smaller  ones  in  reserve.  The  iron-clads,  four 
in  number,  first  took  position  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north-east  of  the  fort,  but  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore.  They  anchored  directly  in  line 
with  the  beach,  and  not  more  than  a  length  apart, 
leaving  space  only  for  a  gunboat  to  lie  outside  and 
fire  between  or  over  them.  The  nine  largest  ships 
were  next  formed  in  line  of  battle,  south  of  the 
iron-clads,  heading  parallel  with  the  land,  but  an- 
chored a  mile  from  the  fort.  Eight  vessels  of  inter- 
mediate size  took  position  outside  and  between  the 
larger  ones,  and  four  small  gunboats  were  stationed 
in  the  same  way  outside  the  monitors,  to  keep  up  a 
rapid  fire  while  these  were  loading.  The  remainder 
of  the  force  was  posted  on  the  left  of  the  main  line, 
to  operate  against  the  sea  front  and  the  works  com- 
manding the  inlet,  while  the  monitors  and  the  larger 
ships  were  ordered  to  concentrate  their  fire  upon  the 
heaviest  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  the  north.  The 
whole  command  formed  a  half  moon,  with  the  horns 
approaching  the  shore. 

At  11.30  A.  M.  Butler  had  not  arrived,  but  Gen- 
eral Ames,  on  the  steamer  Baltic,  with  about  twelve 
hundred  men,  had  reported  to  the  admiral  that  he 
was  ready  ta  co-operate,  and  Porter  signalled  to  en- 
gage the  fort.  The  iron-clads  opened  battle  with 
deliberate  but  rapid  fire,  covering  themselves  as 
they  anchored,  and  the  bombardment  soon  became 
incessant.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  shells  a  minute 
were  thrown.  Fort  Fisher  replied  at  once  with 
all  its  guns,  but  those  on  the  north-east  face  were 
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silenced  almost  as  soon  as  the  monitors  opened  their 
terrific  fire,  and  by  the  time  the  last  of  the  large 
vessels  had  anchored  and  got  their  batteries  into 
play,  only  one  or  two  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  able 
to  reply.  The  shower  of  shells  had  driven  the  gun- 
ners to  the  bomb-proofs.*  In  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  first  gun  was  fired,  not  a  shot  came 
from  the  fort.  Two  magazines  had  been  blown  up, 
and  the  fort  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  Such  a 
torrent  of  missiles  was  falling  and  bursting  that  it 
was  impossible  for  anything  human  to  stand.  As 
soon  as  he  found  the  batteries  completely  silenced, 
Porter  directed  his  ships  to  keep  up  a  moderate  fire, 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  trans- 
ports and  bringing  them  in.  At  sunset  Butler  ar- 
rived with  a  portion  of  his  command,  but  it  was  now 
too  late  for  further  operations,  and  the  admiral 
signalled  to  the  fleet  to  retire  and  anchor  for  the 
night. 

The  men  had  been  at  the  guns  five  hours,  but 
not  a  sailor  in  the  fleet  had  been  injured  by  the 
rebel  fire.  The  bursting  of  six  heavy  guns,  how- 
ever, occasioned  a  loss  of  ten  killed  and  thirty-four 
wounded.  Several  of  the  ships  had  been  struck, 
and,  the  boiler  of  one  being  perforated,  ten  per- 
sons were  badly  scalded ;  but  only  one  vessel  left 
the  line  to  report  damages.  On  the  rebel  side 
one  man  was  mortally  wounded,  three  severely,  and 
nineteen  were  slightly  hurt.  Five  gun-carriages 
were  disabled,  but  no  guns  dismounted,  and  no 

*  Whiting  says  the  gunners  were  in  no  instance  driven  from  their 
guns,  but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  testimony  of  national 
and  rebel  witnesses.  Naval  officers,  prisoners,  and  even  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  ( '  Times  "  in  Wilmington,  all  assert  that  the 
entire  garrison  was  driven  to  the  bomb-proofs. 
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very  serious  damage  had  been  done  to  the  enemy's 
works.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Butler  sent  Weitzel 
to  Porter  to  arrange  the  programme  for  the  day.  It 
was  decided  that  the  fleet  should  attack  the  fort 
again,  while  the  troops  were  to  land,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, assault  under  cover  of  the  naval  fire,  as  soon  as 
the  Half -moon  and  Flagpond  batteries  were  silenced. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  fleet  again  took  up  position 
within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  not  a  shot  being  fired  by 
the  enemy,  except  at  the  last  four  vessels  as  they 
were  moving  into  line.  The  naval  fire  this  day  was 
slow,  and  only  intended  to  occupy  the  enemy  while 
the  troops  were  landing.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  bat- 
teries above  the  fort  were  reported  silenced,  and  a 
detachment  of  about  twenty -three  hundred  men 
of  Ames's  command  was  landed  at  a  point  two  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  the  fort.  The  debarkation 
was  effected  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  seventeen 
gunboats,  which  raked  the  woods  and  drove  away 
any  force  that  might  have  opposed. 

Five  hundred  men  under  General  Curtis  were 
the  first  to  land.  He  pushed  his  skirmish-line  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  Fort  Fisher,  causing,  on  the 
way,  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Flagpond  bat- 
tery, already  silenced  by  the  naval  fire.  Weitzel 
accompanied  Curtis,  and  approached  within  eight 
hundred  yards  of  the  work.  He  counted  seventeen 
guns  in  position  bearing  up  the  beach,  observed  the 
traverses  and  stockade,  the  glacis,  ditch,  and  coun- 

*  These  statements  of  the  rebel  losses  are  taken  from  Whiting's 
letter  to  Butler  of  February  28th,  which  I  have  found  to  be  incorrect 
in  several  instances.  Incomplete,  however,  as  the  authority  is,  there 
is  no  other  on  the  subject  to  which  I  can  refer. 
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terscarp,  and  decided  that  the  work  had  not  been 
materially  injured  by  the  naval  fire.  Weitzel,  too, 
had  been  in  many  unsuccessful  assaults,  and  never  in 
a  victorious  one.  He  had  a  distinct  and  vivid  recol- 
lection of  this  experience,  and  returned  to  Butler, 
and  reported  that  it  would  be  butchery  to  assault.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  Ames's  divi- 
sion had  captured  two  hundred  and  eighteen  men 
and  ten  officers  of  the  reserves  from  Sugar  Loaf. 
From  these-  Butler  learned  the  approach  of  Hoke's 
advance  from  the  rebel  army  on  the  James.  About 
sixteen  hundred  men  had  already  arrived,  and  the 
division  itself,  six  thousand  strong,  would  doubtless 
soon  be  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  determined  at 
once  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  be  re-embarked.  At  this  moment  not  a 
soldier  had  been  hurt  on  the  national  side,  except 
ten  men,  who  were  struck  by  the  shells  of  the  fleet. 

Curtis  was  now  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fort, 
and  sent  word  to  Ames  that  he  could  take  the  work, 
whereupon  Ames,  not  knowing  Butler's  determina- 
tion, gave  orders  for  an  assault.  Curtis  at  once 
moved  forward,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  his  po- 
sition, night  had  come  on,  and  the  fleet  had  nearly 
ceased  its  fire.  Some  of  the  rebel  troops  who  had 
been  driven  to  their  bomb-proofs  during  the  day 
now  returned  to  their  guns.  At  this  juncture  the 
orders  to  re-embark  arrived,  and  no  assault  was  made. 
Curtis,  and  the  officers  with  him,  declared  that  the 
fort  could  have  been  carried ;  that,  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  recalled,  they  virtually  had  posses- 
sion, having  actually  approached  so  close  that  a  rebel 

*  Weitzel's  Report ;  also  Weitzel's  Testimony  before  Committee  on 
Conduct  of  the  War. 
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flag  had  been  snatched  from  the  parapet  and  a  horse 
brought  away  from  inside  the  stockade.*  Three 
hundred  rebel  prisoners  had  been  captured  outside. 
Inside,  the  enemy's  loss  was  three  killed  and  thirty- 
seven  wounded.  Four  gun-carriages  had  been  dis- 
abled and  three  guns. 

That  night  Butler  informed  the  admiral  that  he 
and  Weitzel  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  place  could 
not  be  carried  by  assault ;  having  been  left  substan- 
tially uninjured  as  a  defensive  work  by  the  naval 
fire.  Seventeen  guns,  he  said,  two  only  of  which 
were  dismounted,  were  bearing  up  the  beach,  cover- 
ing a  strip  of  land,  the  only  practicable  route,  not 
more  than  wide  enough  for  a  thousand  men  in  line 
of  battle.  Hoke's  reinforcements  were  approach- 
ing, and,  as  only  the  operations  of  a  siege  would  re- 
duce the  fort,  he  had  caused  the  troops  to  re-em- 
bark. "  I  shall  therefore  sail,"  he  said,  "  for  Hamp- 
ton Roads  as  soon  as  the  transport  fleet  can  be  got 
in  order." 

The  admiral,  however,  was  of  a  different  mind, 
and  replied  :  "  I  have  ordered  the  largest  vessels  to 
proceed  off  Beaufort,  and  fill  up  with  ammunition, 
to  be  ready  for  another  attack,  in  case  it  is  decided 
to  proceed  with  this  matter  by  making  other  ar- 
rangements. We  have  not  commenced  firing  rapidly 

*  "  General  Weitzel  advanced  his  skirmish-line  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  fort,  while  the  garrison  was  kept  in  their  bomb-proofs  by  the 
fire  of  the  navy,  and  so  closely  that  three  or  four  men  of  the  picket- 
line  ventured  upon  the  parapet  and  through  the  sally-port  of  the 
work,  capturing  a  horse,  which  they  brought  off,  killing  the  orderly, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  a  dispatch  from  the  chief  of  artillery  of  General 
Whiting  to  bring  a  light  battery  within  the  fort,  and  also  brought 
away  from  the  parapet  the  flag  of  the  fort." — Butler  to  Porter,  Decem- 
ber 25. 
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yet,  and  could  keep  any  rebels  inside  from  showing 
their  heads,  until  an  assaulting  column  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  works.  I  wish  some  more  of 
your  gallant  fellows  had  followed  the  officer  who 
took  the  flag  from  the  parapet,  and  the  brave  fel- 
low who  brought  the  horse  from  the  fort.  I  think 
they  would  have  found  it  an  easier  conquest  than  is 
supposed." 

Butler,  nevertheless,  remained  unshaken  in  his 
determination,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  he  em- 
barked all  his  troops  except  Curtis's  command,  when 
the  surf  became  high,  and  he  sailed  away,  leaving 
these  ashore.  "  They  were  under  cover  of  the  gun- 
boats," he  said,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  all 
safely  off."  *  On  the  27th,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, and  on  the  28th,  had  an  interview  with  Grant, 
after  which  the  general-in-chief  telegraphed  to  the 
President :  "  The  Wilmington  expedition  has  proven 
a  gross  and  culpable  failure.  Many  of  the  troops 
are  back  here.  Delays  and  free  talk  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition  enabled  the  enemy  to  move  troops 
to  Wilmington  to  defeat  it.  After  the  expedition 
started  from  Fort  Monroe,  three  days  of  fine  weather 
were  squandered,  during  which  the  enemy  was  with- 
out a  force  to  protect  himself.  Who  is  to  blame 
will,  I  hope,  be  known." 

This  dispatch  was  written  before  Grant  had 
heard  from  Porter,  or  from  Butler's  own  subordi- 
nates. Subsequently,  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  other  causes.  Neither 
military  nor  naval  officers  were  answerable  for  the 
weather,  and  all  the  readiness  imaginable  would  not 
have  enabled  the  transports  to  sail  from  Hampton 

*  Butler  to  Grant,  December  27. 
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roads  between  the  9th  and  the  13th  of  December,  or 
from  Beaufort  between  the  18th  and  the  23rd.  The 
delay  of  the  fleet  on  the  16th  and  17th  was  also 
sufficiently  explained.  It  was  not  considered  safe 
to  take  the  entire  load  of  powder  aboard  the  Louisi- 
ana at  Norfolk ;  the  vessel  was  deep,  and  the  powder 
might  have  been  wet  on  the  passage ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  additional  fifty-five  tons  were  put  aboard,  the 
admiral  joined  the  transport  fleet  off  Wilmington. 

The  various  preparations  for  the  powder  boat 
had  occasioned  weeks  of  delay,  but  this  was  un- 
avoidable, if  the  experiment  was  to  be  made  at  all ; 
and  the  attempt  had  the  sanction,  not  only  of  the 
naval  authorities  and  the  War  Department,  but  of 
the  President  himself.*  It  was  indeed  a  fanciful  ex- 
periment, more  likely  to  commend  itself  to  an  un- 
professional mind  than  to  a  practical  soldier ;  but, 
having  been  allowed,  no  one  engaged  in  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  complete  success  could  be  cen- 
sured because  those  arrangements  were  complicated 
and  elaborate,  and  subject  to  vexatious  interruptions. 
In  a  military  history  of  Grant,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  never  believed  in  the  success  of 
the  plan,  and  frequently  said  and  wrote  so  in  ad- 
vance. 

But,  whatever  the  delay,  and  whatever  its  cause, 
these  made  no  difference  in  the  result.  The  troops 
and  the  fleet  were  at  the  rendezvous,  the  work  was 
silenced  and  the  landing  effected,  before  any  rein- 
forcements reached  the  fort.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  only  sixteen  hundred  men  had  arrived  at  Wil- 
mington. This  day  General  Lee  telegraphed  to  Sed- 

*  Lincoln  said  :  "  We  might  as  well  explode  the  notion  with  pow- 
der as  with  anything  else." 
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don :  "  Bragg  reports  tlie  enemy  made  a  landing  on 
sea-beach,  three  miles  north  of  Fort  Fisher,  about 
two  P.  M.  to-day,  and  were  still  landing  at  5.30  p.  M. 
General  KirHand\s  the  only  troops  arrived,  except 
four  hundred  of  Hagood's."  Whiting  also  stated  in 
his  report :  "  The  garrison  remained  steadily  await- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  assault  or  bombardment,  until 
Tuesday  morning  [December  Nth],  when  they  were 
relieved  by  the  supports  of  Major- General  Hoke,  and 
the  embarkation  of  the  enemy."  Whatever  number 
arrived  before  the  27th,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
molest  Curtis's  little  band  of  five  hundred  men,  who 
remained  ashore  two  days  after  Butler  left,  with  no 
support  except  from  the  guns  of  the  squadron.  On 
the  25th,  therefore,  there  were  thirty-five  hundred 
men  opposed  to  Butler's  six  thousand  five  hundred.* 
The  garrison,  it  is  true,  were  in  a  work  of  decided 
strength;  but  Butler  had  the  most  formidable  fleet 
that  was  ever  assembled  to  cover  and  protect  his 
movements. 

Doubtless,  if  he  had  not  at  once  assaulted  and 
captured  the  work,  the  whole  of  Hoke's  division, 
and  perhaps  a  thousand  militia  or  reserves,  alto- 
gether seven  thousand  men,  would  have  been  assem- 

*  According  to  Whiting,  on  December  18th,  there  were  667  men 
in  the  garrison,  and  800  reserves  at  Sugar  Loaf  ;  and  on  the  23rd,  410 
reinforcements  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  of  whom  250  were  reserves. 
This  makes  1,077  inside,  and  550  at  Sugar  Loaf.  On  the  25th,  Bragg 
reported  Kirkland's  brigade  and  400  of  Hagood's  men  arrived.  Hoke's 
effective  strength  was  returned,  December  20th,  as  5,893.  He  had 
four  brigades.  My  calculation  is  : 

Garrison 1,077 

Reserves  at  Sugar  Loaf 550 

Kirkland 1,473 

Hagood  (Lee's  dispatch) 400 

3,500 
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bled  on  the  peninsula  under  Bragg.  But  this  was 
the  very  contingency  against  which  Grant  had  pro- 
vided. His  instructions  were  clear  that,  if  a  landing 
was  effected  above  Fort  Fisher,  that  in  itself  was  to 
be  considered  a  success ;  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion would  be  gained ;  and,  if  the  fort  did  not  fall 
immediately  upon  the  landing,  the  troops  were  to 
entrench  themselves,  and  remain  and  co-operate  with 
the  fleet  for  the  reduction  of  the  place.  When  But- 
ler's orders  to  Weitzel,  before  the  expedition  started, 
were  submitted  to  Grant,  the  general-in-chief  at  once 
sent  word  :  "  The  number  of  entrenching  tools,  I 
think,  should  be  increased  three  or  four  times."* 
The  position  could  certainly  have  been  fortified,  and, 
under  cover  of  the  fleet,  have  been  easily  held  against 
double  or  treble  any  force  that  Bragg  could  have 
brought  against  it.  As  soon  as  Grant  understood 
the  circumstances,  he  declared  that,  in  leaving  after 
a  landing  had  been  effected,  Butler  had  violated  his 
instructions. 

Butler,  indeed,  maintained  that  he  had  not  effected 
a  landing ;  that  only  a  third  of  his  troops  were  ashore 
when  the  sea  became  so  rough  that  he  could  land  no 
more.  But  his  subordinates  did  not  bear  him  out  in 
this  assertion ;  f  and,  as  he  was  able  to  get  all  his 
force  aboard  except  Curtis's  command,  he  could  cer- 
tainly have  put  them  ashore. 

*  Grant  to  Butler,  December  6. 

t  "General  Grant  said  it  was  his  intention,  after  we  had  made  a 
landing  there,  finding  it  was  not  possible  to  assault,  that  General 
Butler  should  entrench  there. 

"What  was  there  to  prevent  compliance  with  such  an  order  ?" 

"There  was  nothing  to  prevent  compliance  with  it.  There  would 
have  been  difficulties  at  that  season  of  the  year."—WeitzeVs  Testimony. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  1865,  Vol.  II,  Fort  Fisher 
Expedition,  page  79. 
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The  failure  to  assault,  however,  was  no  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  Grant  gave  no  order  to  any  one 
to  assault ;  that  was  a  matter  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commanding  officer.  The  work  was  doubt- 
less formidable ;  the  guns  were  not  dismounted,  as 
appeared  to  some  of  the  naval  officers;  they  were 
silenced,  but  not  dismounted,  and  not  many  were 
even  disabled ;  and  the  rebels  returned  to  man  their 
works  when  the  fire  from  the  fleet  was  discontinued 
at  dark.  The  thousand  men  inside  would  probably 
have  made  a  good  defence,  and  there  was  a  relieving 
force  of  eighteen  hundred  men  at  Sugar  Loaf,  five 
miles  off.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  naval  guns 
could  certainly  have  kept  down  the  fire  of  the  fort 
until  the  assailants  reached  the  parapet ;  the  reliev- 
ing force  made  no  attempt  to  molest  Curtis's  com- 
mand, only  five  hundred  strong;  three  hundred 
rebels  had  given  themselves  up  outside,  without  a 
struggle ;  and,  above  all,  Curtis  and  his  men  believed 
they  could  carry  the  fort.  Curtis  said  at  the  time 
he  could  do  it  with  a  brigade.  The  garrison  were  in 
the  bomb-proofs,  and  fifteen  hundred  men,  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  Curtis  and  his  troops  entertained, 
would  have  been  very  likely  to  accomplish  their  task. 
In  war,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  the  men  who  be- 
lieve in  success  who  succeed.  Far  more  difficult 
works  than  Fort  Fisher  have  been  carried  by  storm, 
and  in  the  Peninsular  wars  of  Europe  well-manned 
forts  with  vertical  walls  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high 
were  repeatedly  scaled.  A  bold  and  accomplished 
soldier  would  doubtless  have  assaulted  and  carried 
Fort  Fisher  on  the  25th  of  December. 

It  would,  nevertheless,  be  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose that  General  Butler  was  not  anxious  for  vie- 
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tory,  or  that  his  movements  were  ever  intentionally 
delayed.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  most  zealous  and 
energetic,  and,  in  many  things,  efficient.  He  simply 
on  this  occasion  displayed  once  more  the  unmilitary 
features  of  his  character.  Not  being  a  professional 
soldier,  he  was  disinclined  to  overrule  a  skilful  en- 
gineer, the  very  man  whom  Grant  had  selected  to 
command  the  expedition ;  and,  not  going  ashore,  he 
did  not  encounter  Curtis,  or  ascertain  his  temper  or 
that  of  his  men.  He  was  impressed,  naturally 
enough,  by  Weitzel's  description  of  the  strength  of 
the  fort,  and  he  gave  too  much  importance  to  the 
fact  of  approaching  reinforcements.  But,  above 
all,  he  had  not  appreciated  the  force  of  Grant's  in 
structions  in  regard  to  remaining  and  entrenching 
on  the  peninsula,  or  else  he  forgot  them  altogether 
at  the  crisis.  Weitzel  had  never  seen  them,  and 
knew  nothing  of  them,  or  he  would  doubtless 
have  reminded  Butler  of  their  peremptory  char- 
acter.* 

The  lack  of  co-operation  between  Porter  and  But- 
ler was,  at  this  juncture,  again  apparent,  and  again 

*  "The  order  of  General  Grant  to  General  Butler,  which  I  saw 
published  in  the  papers — I  never  saw  the  original  of  the  order — stated 
that,  in  certain  cases,  he  was  to  entrench  and  hold  his  position,  and 
co-operate  with  the  navy  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort." 

"Was  there  anything  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  which  you 
would  not  have  done,  or  omitted,  if  you  had  had  full  command  of 
the  expedition  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  If  I  had  had  the  instructions  that  General  Grant  gave 
to  General  Butler,  I  would  have  done  one  thing  that  General  Butler 
did  not  do — I  would  have  entrenched  and  remained  there.  I  should 
certainly  have  done  that,  and  I  have  written  to  General  Butler  that  I 
was  sorry  he  did  not  show  me  that  letter  of  instructions  so  that  I 
could  have  advised  him  about  that.  There  is  where  General  Butler 
clearly  made  a  mistake.  The  order  seems  to  be  explicit  that  he  should 
remain  there. " — WeitzeVs  Testimony. 
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most  unfortunate.  The  admiral  was  a  man  not  only 
of  brilliant  talent,  but  of  extraordinary  nerve  and 
force  of  character,  and,  though  extravagant  and  incon- 
siderate in  language,  written  as  well  as  spoken,  he 
understood  his  profession  thoroughly ;  he  was  ag- 
gressive in  his  nature,  and  always  favored  an  attack. 
He  doubtless,  in  this  instance,  overrated  the  results 
accomplished  by  the  fleet,  but  that  very  circum- 
stance would  have  made  his  counsels  more  auda- 
cious ;  and  audacity  is  sometimes  a  very  desirable 
quality  in  a  commander.  If,  instead  of  writing  or 
sending  to  Porter,  and  announcing  his  withdrawal, 
Butler,  who  was  the  senior  in  rank,  had  waived  his 
prerogative,  and  sought  and  obtained  a  personal  in- 
terview, it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  been  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments,  or  incited  by  the  spirit  of 
the  sailor  into  remaining  ashore.  As  it  was,  he 
sailed  off,  leaving  Porter  to  pick  up  the  troops  he 
left  behind,  and,  in  his  dread  of  encountering  disas- 
ter, he  incurred,  what  to  a  soldier  is  infinitely  worse 
— the  imputation  of  unnecessary  failure. 

Grant,  of  course,  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
miserable  result  of  an  expedition  from  which  so 
much  had  been  expected,  but  his  chagrin  was 
increased  when  Curtis  and  several  of  his  officers  re- 
ported that  the  troops  had  nearly  reached  the  para- 
pet before  they  were  recalled,  and  that  Fort  Fisher 
could  have  been  carried  without  severe  loss.  But- 
ler, however,  had  said  nothing  about  the  intention 
of  Porter  to  prepare  for  another  assault,  and  Grant 
at  first  supposed  that,  when  the  military  force  was 
withdrawn,  the  admiral  also  had  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  But,  on  the  29th  of  December,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  received  a  letter  from  Porter, 
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announcing  that  the  fleet  had  remained  off  Fort 
Fisher,  and  that,  under  a  proper  leader,  he  believed 
the  place  could  be  carried. 

The  admiral  could  not  be  accused  of  concealing 
his  sentiments.  '"My  dispatch  of  yesterday,"  he 
said  to  the  government,  "  will  give  you  an  account 
of  the  operations,  but  will  scarcely  give  you  an  idea 
of  my  disappointment  at  the  conduct  of  the  army 
authorities  in  not  attempting  to  take  possession  of 
the  fort.  .  .  .  Had  the  army  made  a  show  of  sur- 
rounding it,  it  would  have  been  ours ;  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  done.  The  men  landed,  recon- 
noitred, and,  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  massing 
troops  somewhere,  the  orders  were  given  to  re-em- 
bark. .  .  .  There  never  was  a  fort  that  invited  sol- 
diers to  walk  in  and  take  possession  more  plainly 
than  Fort  Fisher.  ...  It  can  be  taken  at  any  mo- 
ment in  one  hour's  time,  if  the  right  man  is  sent 
with  the  troops.  They  should  be  sent  to  stay.  .  .  . 
I  trust,  sir,  you  will  not  think  of  stopping  at  this, 
nor  of  relaxing  your  endeavors  to  obtain  the  right 
number  and  the  means  of  taking  the  place." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  Grant, 
together  with  the  substance  of  various  other  dis- 
patches and  reports,  all  to  the  same  effect,  and  on 
the  30th  of  December,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
telegraphed :  "  The  ships  can  approach  nearer  to  the 
enemy's  works  than  was  anticipated.  Their  fire  can 
keep  the  enemy  away  from  their  guns.  A  landing 
can  easily  be  effected  upon  the  beach  north  of  Fort 
Fisher,  not  only  of  troops,  but  all  their  supplies  and 
artillery.  This  force  can  have  its  supplies  protected 
by  gunboats.  .  .  .  Admiral  Porter  will  remain  off 
Fort  Fisher,  continuing  a  moderate  fire  to  prevent 
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new  works  being  erected.  .  .  .  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances I  invite  you  to  such  a  military  co-opera- 
tion as  will  ensure  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher.  .  .  .  This 
telegram  is  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  general-in-chief  did  not  need  to  be  urged. 
The  same  day  he  sent  a  message  to  Porter :  "  Please 
hold  on  wherever  you  are  for  a  few  days,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  be  back  again,  with  an  increased  force, 
and  without  the  former  commander.  .  .  .  Your  dis- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  only  re- 
ceived to-day.  I  took  immediate  steps  to  have  trans- 
ports collected,  and  am  assured  they  will  be  ready 
with  coal  and  water  by  noon  of  the  2nd  of  January. 
There  will  be  no  delay  in  embarking  and  sending 
off  the  troops.  ...  If  they  effect  a  lodgment,  they 
can  at  least  fortify  and  maintain  themselves  until  re- 
inforcements can  be  sent.  Please  answer  by  bearer, 
and  designate  where  you  will  have  the  fleet  congre- 
gated." 

Every  precaution  was  now  taken  to  secure  se- 
crecy. "  It  is  desirable,"  said  Grant,  "  the  enemy 
should  be  lulled  into  all  the  security  possible,  in 
hopes  he  will  send  back  here,  or  against  Sherman, 
the  reinforcements  sent  to  defend  Wilmington." 
Only  two  persons  in  Washington  and  two  officers  of 
Grant's  staff  were  informed  of  the  destination  of  the 
expedition.  The  chief  commissary  of  subsistence 
was  sent  to  Fort  Monroe  to  victual  the  transports, 
but  was  allowed  to  suppose  that  they  were  intended 
for  Sherman's  army ;  and  Grant  telegraphed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War :  "  I  will  instruct  him  to  say  con- 
fidentially that  he  thinks  we  are  either  sending  for 
Sherman,  or  that  we  are  going  to  reinforce  him,  in- 
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clining  to  the  latter  opinion."  *  To  Porter  he  wrote  : 
"  The  commander  of  the  expedition  will  probably 
be  Major-General  Terry.  He  will  not  know  of  it 
till  he  gets  out  to  sea.  He  will  go  with  sealed 
orders.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  let  troops 
or  commanders  know  even  that  they  are  going  any- 
where, until  the  steamers  intended  to  carry  them 
reach  Fortress  Monroe." 

On  the  31st  of  December,  the  Secretary  of  •  the 
Navy  also  announced  to  the  admiral :  "  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant  will  send  immediately  a  competent 
force,  properly  commanded,  to  co-operate  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  defences  on  Federal  Point.  .  .  .  The  De- 
partment is  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  efforts  thus 
far." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  Porter  replied  to  Grant 
from  Beaufort  harbor :  "  I  have  just  received  yours 
of  December  30th.  I  shall  be  all  ready ;  and  thank 
God  we  are  not  to  leave  here  with  so  easy  a  victory 
at  hand.  ,  Thank  you  for  so  promptly  trying  to  rec- 
tify the  blunder  so  lately  committed.  I  knew  you 
would  do  it.  I  would  like  the  troops  to  rendezvous 
here.  They  should  have  provisions  to  last  them  on 
shore,  in  case  we  are  driven  off  by  gales ;  but  I  can 
cover  any  number  of  troops,  if  it  blows  ever  so  hard. 
.  .  .  We  lost  one  man  killed.  You  may  judge  what 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  Machiavellian  attempt  to  mislead 
his  own  subordinate  Grant  signally  failed.  He  was  so  utterly  un- 
versed in  the  arts  of  dissimulation  that  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  the  subject  of  great  amusement  to  those  who  surrounded  him. 
He  could  repel  an  effort  to  extort  his  views,  or  to  elicit  information 
which  he  chose  to  withhold,  with  a  silence  which  was  like  a  wall  be- 
tween himself  and  his  interrogator ;  but  when  he  positively  attempted 
to  deceive — which  he  never  did  except  to  affect  the  public  enemy — 
his  conscience  troubled  him  so  that  he  generally  made  an  ignominious 
failure. 
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a  simple  business  it  was.  I  will  work  night  and 
day  to  be  ready.  .  .  .  Please  impress  the  commander 
with  the  importance  of  consulting  with  me  freely  as 
regards  weather  and  landing." 

Butler  received  no  intimation  of  the  renewal  of 
the  expedition.  Grant  simply  telegraphed  him  on 
the  2nd  of  January:  "Please  send  Major-General 
Terry  to  City  Point  to  see  me  this  morning."  "  I 
cannot  go  myself,"  he  said  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
"so  long  as  Butler  would  be  left  in  command." 
Grant  was  always  slow  to  anger,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  accumulated  testimony  of  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers convinced  him  that  the  failure  was  owing  sole- 
ly to  Butler's  military  incapacity  that  he  took  de- 
cided measures.  He  often  seemed  to  be  worked 
gradually  up  to  an  important  point,  but,  when  once 
this  was  reached,  he  never  receded. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  he  asked  for  the  removal 
of  Butler ;  "  I  am  constrained  to  request  the  re- 
moval of  Major-General  Butler  from  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
I  do  this  with  reluctance,  but  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice requires  it.  In  my  absence  General  Butler  nec- 
essarily commands,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence 
felt  in  his  military  ability,  making  him  an  unsafe 
commander  for  a  large  army.  His  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  his  department  is  also  objectionable." 
Stanton  had  just  left  the  capital  on  a  visit  to  Sher- 
man, at  Savannah,  and  this  letter  at  first  received  no 
answer ;  but  Grant  was  now  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  on  the  6th,  he  telegraphed  direct  to  the  Presi- 
dent :  "  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  was  mailed  yesterday,  asking  to  have  General 
Butler  removed  from  command.  Learning  that  the 
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Secretary  left  Washington  yesterday,  I  telegraph 
you,  asking  that  prompt  action  be  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter." The  order  was  made  the  next  day,  and  on  the 
7th  of  January,  Butler  was  relieved.  He  never  re- 
ceived another  command.  Major- General  E.  O.  C. 
Ord  succeeded  him. 

Brevet  Major-General  A.  H.  Terry  was  a  volun- 
teer officer  who  had  served  in  the  Department  of 
the  South  from  the  first  year  of  the  war  until  April, 
1864,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Butler's  command. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  siege  operations,  bombard- 
ments, and  assaults,  before  Forts  Pulaski,  Sumter, 
and  Wagner,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  important 
actions  of  the  army  of  the  James,  gradually  rising 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  corps.  Grant  desired 
to  send  against  Fort  Fisher  the  same  force  which  he 
had  originally  intended  for  its  capture,  but  under  a 
different  commander ;  and  Terry,  who  was  gallant, 
intelligent,  and  soldierly,  seemed  the  most  appro- 
priate selection. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  he  received  from  Grant 
in  person  orders  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in- 
tended for  the  movement.  A  small  brigade  num- 
bering fifteen  hundred  men  had  been  added  to  the 
original  force,  and  the  command  now  consisted-  of 
eight  thousand  men.  Terry,  however,  was  still  un- 
aware of  his  real  destination,  and  supposed  that  he 
was  to  reinforce  Sherman.  On  the  3rd,  Grant  an- 
nounced to  Stanton :  "  Here,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  where  the  troops  are  going.  The  orders 
to  officers  commanding  enjoin  secrecy,  and  designate 
Savannah  and  to  report  to  Sherman  as  their  destina- 
tion." On  the  5th,  Terry  proceeded  to  Fort  Monroe, 
and  Grant  accompanied  him  to  issue  his  final  in- 
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structions.  On  the  way  the  general-in-chief  made 
known  to  Terry  the  point  against  which  he  was  to 
operate,  and  that  evening  the  transports  were  or- 
dered to  put  to  sea  with  sealed  orders,  to  be  opened 
off  Cape  Henry. 

Terry's  instructions  were  in  these  words  :  "  The 
expedition  entrusted  to  your  command  has  been 
fitted  out  to  renew  the  attempt  to  capture  Fort 
Fisher,  North  Carolina,  and  Wilmington  ultimate- 
ly, if  the  fort  falls.  ...  It  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  most  complete  understanding  should  exist 
between  yourself  and  the  naval  commander.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  you  consult  with  Admiral  Por- 
ter, and  get  from  him  the  part  to  be  performed  by 
each  branch  of  the  public  service,  so  that  there  may 
be  unity  of  action.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the 
whole  programme  laid  down  in  writing.  I  have 
served  with  Admiral  Porter,  and  know  that  you  can 
rely  on  his  judgment  and  his  nerve  to  undertake 
what  he  proposes.  I  should,  therefore,  defer  to  him 
as  much  as  is  consistent  with  your  own  responsi- 
bilities. 

"  The  first  object  to  be  attained  is  to  get  a  firm 
position  on  the  spit  of  land  on  which  Fort  Fisher  is 
built,  from  which  you  can  operate  against  that  fort. 
You  want  to  look  to  the  practicability  of  receiving 
your  supplies,  and  to  defending  yourself  against 
superior  forces  sent  against  you  by  any  of  the  ave- 
nues left  open  to  the  enemy.  If  such  a  position  can 
be  obtained,  the  siege  of  Fort  Fisher  will  not  be 
abandoned  until  its  reduction  can  be  accomplished, 
or  another  plan  of  campaign  is  ordered  from  these 
headquarters.  ...  In  case  of  failure  to  effect  a  land- 
ing, bring  your  command  back  to  Beaufort,  and 
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report  to  these  headquarters  for  further  instruc- 
tions." 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
January,  the  transports  sailed.  During  the  day  a 
severe  storm  arose,  which  greatly  impeded  their 
movements,  but  on  the  8th,  they  arrived  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, many  of  them  damaged  by  the  gale.  This 
day  Terry  communicated  with  Porter,  but  the  weather 
continued  unfavorable,  and  it  was  not  until  the  12th, 
that  the  combined  force  arrived  off  Federal  Point ; 
even  then,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
admiral,  the  disembarkation  was  deferred  until  the 
following  morning. 

At  daylight,  on  the  13th  of  January,  Porter 
formed  his  fleet  in  three  lines,  and  stood  in,  close  to 
the  beach,  to  cover  the  landing.  One  division  an 
chored  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  and 
the  transports  followed,  taking  position  as  near  as 
possible  in  a  parallel  line,  two  hundred  yards  outside. 
The  iron-clads  moved  down  within  range  of  the  fort, 
and  opened  fire ;  another  division  was  placed  so  as 
to  protect  the  troops  from  any  attack  from  the  north 
by  land,  and  the  reserves  took  charge  of  the  provi- 
sion vessels.  Boats  were  sent  at  once  to  take  off 
the  troops,  and  by  three  o'clock  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand men  were  safely  landed,  with  nine  days'  rations 
and  entrenching  tools.  The  point  selected  was  about 
five  miles  from  the  fort,  below  the  neck  of  Myrtle 
sound,  a  long  and  shallow  piece  of  water,  separated 
from  the  ocean  by  a  sandspit  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  across. 

Since  the  bombardment  on  Christmas  day,  Hoke 
had  remained  with  his  division  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Wilmington,  and  on  the  1 3th,  during  the  landing, 
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lie  approached  the  shore,  and  drew  up  his  troops 
parallel  with  Terry's  command,  to  watch,  and,  if 
possible,  intercept  the  operation ;  but  the  cover  af- 
forded by  the  naval  fire  prevented  the  rebels  from 
offering  any  opposition ;  and,  after  the  landing  was 
once  effected,  Myrtle  sound  intervened  between  the 
national  force  and  the  enemy,  so  that  any  rebel  attack 
or  movement  around  its  inner  extremity  would  have 
to  be  made  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  fleet.  Hoke 
therefore  simply  established  a  line  facing  the  sea, 
and  threw  out  cavalry  to  his  right  to  observe  the 
national  movements.* 

Porter  this  day  pursued  a  somewhat  different 
plan  from  that  he  had  adopted  at  the  first  bom- 
bardment. At  half -past  seven  on  the  13th,  he  sent 
the  iron-clads  in  alone,  thus  tempting  the  enemy  to 
engage  them  that  he  might  ascertain  what  guns  the 
rebels  had,  and  be  able  to  dismount  them ;  for  so 
much  had  been  said  about  the  guns  not  being  dis- 
mounted, although  silenced,  in  the  first  bombardment, 
that  he  determined  now  to  dismount  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. The  fort  opened  on  the  monitors  as  they  ap- 
proached, but  they  quickly  took  up  their  old  posi- 
tion and  returned  the  rebel  fire.  The  engagement 
soon  became  spirited.  Traverses  began  to  crumble, 
and  the  northeast  angle  of  Fort  Fisher  looked  very 
dilapidated. 

After  the  troops  were  all  debarked,  Porter  sig- 
nalled to  the  larger  vessels  also  to  attack  the  bat- 
teries, one  division  remaining  to  cover  the  landing 
party.  The  vessels  took  their  positions  handsomely, 

*  Pollard's  "Lost  Cause,"  and  "  Southern  History  of  the  War  ;  " 
also,  correspondence  of  the  London  "Times." — Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington, 1864-'5. 
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delivering  fire  as  they  fell  in,  and  one  after  another 
the  enemy's  pieces  were  silenced,  until  only  one  heavy 
gun  in  the  southern  angle  replied.  No  damage  was 
inflicted  on  the  fleet.  The  firing  continued  until 
after  dark,  when  the  wooden  ships  dropped  out  to 
their  anchorage,  but  the  iron-clads  maintained  their 
position  during  the  night,  now  and  then  firing  a 
shell.  The  enemy  had  long  ceased  to  respond,  and 
kept  within  his  bomb-proofs.  That  night  Porter 
sent  a  dispatch  to  the  government,  reporting  the 
day's  proceedings.  "  The  firing  of  the  fleet,"  he  said, 
"  will  commence  as  soon  as  we  get  breakfast,  and  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  the  ordnance  department  provides 
us  with  shells  and  guns." 

As  soon  as  the  first  troops  were  landed,  Terry 
threw  out  his  pickets,  and  the  presence  of  Hoke's 
division  was  ascertained.  The  first  object,  of  course, 
was  to  establish  a  national  line  across  the  peninsula ; 
but  the  ground  was  marshy  and  ill  adapted  for  earth- 
works, cut  up  with  ponds  and  salt-water  bogs,  and  the 
afternoon  was  consumed  in  reconnoitring.  Terry's 
men,  however,  evaded  the  rebel  cavalry,  and,  thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  swampy  undergrowth,  by 
nine  o'clock  they  had  reached  the  river,  and  at  two 
A.  M.  a  line  was  selected  only  two  miles  from  the  fort. 
Tools  were  brought  rapidly  up,  and  entrenching 
began.  All  night  the  work  went  on,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  a  good  breast- 
work extended  from  the  river  to  the  sea,  partially 
covered  with  abatis,  and  already  in  a  defensible  con- 
dition. The  foothold  on  the  peninsula  was  secure. 
Early  on  this  day  the  landing  of  the  artillery  was 
begun,  and  by  sunset  all  the  light  guns  were  ashore. 
Most  of  them  were  placed  on  the  river-side,  where, 
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in  case  of  a  rebel  attack,  they  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  naval  fire. 

On  the  14th,  Hoke  shifted  his  line  so  as  to  con- 
front Terry,  and  Bragg  gave  him  orders  to  attack  the 
national  works;  but  Hoke  made  a  reconnoissance, 
and  decided  that  the  line  was  too  strong  to  be  car- 
ried. In  this  opinion  Bragg  concurred.* 

This  day  Porter  again  attempted  to  dismount  the 
guns  on  the  face  of  the  work  where  an  assault  was 
to  be  made.  The  attack  began  at  one  o'clock,  and 
lasted  till  after  dark. 

During  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Curtis's  brigade 
was  taken  out  of  line  and  moved  up  in  reconnoissance 
towards  the  fort.  By  noon  his  skirmishers  had 
reached  a  small  unfinished  outwork  in  front  of  the 
west  extremity.  This  was  at  once  seized  and  turned 
into  a  defensive  line,  to  be  held  against  any  attempt 
from  the  fort.  The  reconnoissance  showed  that  the 
palisading  in  front  of  the  main  work  had  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  naval  fire,  and  only  nine  guns 
could  be  seen  on  the  land  face,  where  seventeen  had 
been  counted  on  Christmas  day.  The  steady  fire  of 
the  navy  had  prevented  the  enemy  from  using  either 
musketry  or  artillery  against  the  reconnoitring  party, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  troops  could  be 
brought  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort  with- 
out serious  loss.  In  case  of  a  storm,  there  might  be 
difficulty  in  landing  supplies  or  material  for  a  siege 
on  the  open  and  tempestuous  beach ;  and  Terry  de- 
cided not  to  delay  for  regular  approaches,  but  to 
attempt  an  assault  on  the  following  day. 

This  decision  was  at  once  communicated  to  Por- 
ter, and  that  evening  Terry  went  aboard  the  ad- 

*  Pollard's  "Lost  Cause." 
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miral's  flag-ship  to  arrange  the  plan  of  battle.  There 
was  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two  com- 
manders, and  a  system  of  signals  was  established  by 
which  they  could  communicate,  though  a  mile  apart, 
and  in  the  midst  of  battle.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
heavy  bombardment  from  all  the  naval  vessels  should 
begin  at  an  early  hour,  and  continue  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  assault,  and  that  even  then  it  should  not 
cease,  but  be  diverted  from  the  points  of  attack  to 
other  parts  of  the  work.  The  assault  was  to  be  made 
at  three  P.  M.  ;  the  army  to  attack  on  the  western  half 
of  the  land  face  nearest  the  river,  and  a  column  of 
marines  and  sailors,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  revol- 
vers, to  move  against  the  north-east  bastion.  The 
fire  of  the  navy  was  continued  during  the  night,  to 
exhaust  the  garrison  and  prevent  them  from  repair- 
ing damages.  One  vessel  was  employed  at  a  time, 
each  firing  one  hour,  when  it  was  relieved. 

At  daylight  on  the  15th,  the  monitors  and  the 
eleven-inch  gunboats  again  commenced  battering  the 
work,  and  at  ten  o'clock  all  the  vessels,  except  a  di- 
vision left  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Terry's  northern 
line,  moved  into  position,  each  opening  a  powerful 
and  accurate  fire  as  they  got  their  anchors  down. 
For  six  hours  the  mighty  fleet,  in  three  divisions, 
with  an  armament  of  nearly  six  hundred  guns,  poured 
torrents  of  shell  and  metal  missiles  on  every  spot  of 
earth  about  the  fort.  The  guns  in  the  upper  bat- 
teries replied  as  on  the  day  before,  and  Mound  Hill 
battery,  at  the  southern  extremity,  kept  up  an  es- 
pecially galling  fire,  but  no  vessel  was  injured  enough 
to  interfere  with  her  efficiency,  and  the  rebels  were 
finally  driven  from  their  pieces  and  into  the-  bomb- 
proofs  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  parapet.  Every 
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gun  was  silenced,  and  the  storm  fell  upon  a  de- 
serted battlement.  While  Fort  Fisher  was  thus  en- 
veloped in  a  concentric  fire,  and  the  tossing  clouds 
of  smoke  rolled  up  incessantly  from  the  sea,  Terry 
was  organizing  his  forces  for  the  assault. 

Brigadier  -  General  Payne,  with  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  men,  had  been  placed  in  command 
on  the  northern  defensive  line,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  Ames's  division  was  selected  for 
the  charge.  It  was  three  thousand  three  hundred 
strong,  and  in  three  brigades,  under  Curtis,  Penny- 
packer,  and  Bell.  At  this  time  there  were  in  Fort 
Fisher  about  twenty-four  hundred  men.  Curtis  was 
already  at  the  outwork  which  had  been  gained  the 
day  before,  and  in  the  trenches  close  around ;  and 
at  noon  Pennypacker  and  Bell  were  moved  up  with- 
in supporting  distance.  The  battle  line  of  the  di- 
vision was  now  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort,  and  crossed  the  peninsula  parallel  with  Payne's 
defences,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  two  lines 
faced,  of  course,  in  different  directions,  and,  in  the 
space  between,  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troops, 
whether  for  attack  or  defence,  were  made. 

At  two  o'clock  the  immediate  preliminaries  of 
the  assault  began.  A  hundred  sharpshooters,  all 
volunteers,  were  thrown  forward  at  a  run,  to  a  point 
not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  They  were 
provided;  with  shovels,  and  soon  dug  pits  for  shelter 
in  the  sand,  and  began  firing  at  the  parapet.  This 
movement  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  garrison,  and 
the  parapet  was  manned  at  once,  the  enemy  opening 
fire  with  musketry  and  artillery,  regardless  of  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  which  belched  from  every 
gun  of  the  navy  on  the  fort.  As  soon  as  the  sharp- 
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shooters  were  in  position,  Curtis  was  moved  forward 
by  the  regiment,  in  double  quick  time,  and  formed 
line  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  where 
his  men  lay  down,  scooping  out  shallow  trenches 
with  their  hands  and  tin  cups,  to  cover  themselves 
from  the  fierce  and  increasing  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery  now  pouring  from  the  parapet.  When 
Curtis  moved  from  the  outwork,  Pennypacker  was 
brought  up  to  it,  and  Bell  was  moved  into  line,  two 
hundred  yards  in  Pennypacker's  rear.  It  was  now 
discovered  that  good  cover  could  be  found  for  Curtis 
on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  mound  only  fifty  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  sharpshooters,  and  his  men  were 
again  moved  forward,  one  regiment  at  a  time,  and 
again  covered  themselves  in  trenches  in  the  sand. 
Pennypacker  followed  Curtis,  and  occupied  the 
ground  vacated  by  him,  and  Bell  was  brought  up  to 
the  outwork. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  blow  up  and  cut  down 
the  palisades ;  bags  of  powder  with  fuses  attached 
had  been  prepared,  and  a  party  of  volunteer  axemen 
organized ;  but  the  fire  of  the  navy  had  been  so  ef- 
fective during  the  preceding  night  and  morning  that 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  use  the  powder. 
The  axemen,  however,  were  sent  in  with  the  leading 
brigade,  and  did  good  service  by  making  openings 
in  portions  of  the  palisading  which  the  guns  of  the 
navy  had  not  been  able  to  reach. 

At  3.25  p.  M.  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted ;  the  order  to  move  forward  was  given  by 
Ames ;  and  the  concerted  signal  was  made  to  Porter 
to  change  the  direction  of  his  fire. 

The  vessels  at  once  turned  their  guns  •  upon  the 
upper  batteries  ;  all  the  steam  whistles  were  blown, 
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and  troops  and  sailors  darted  ahead,  vieing  with  each 
other  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  parapet ;  the  sail- 
ors advancing  along  the  beach,  and  the  troops  fur- 
ther to  the  right,  against  the  palisades.  The  large 
guns  of  the  fort  were  so  injured  that  they  could  not 
be  used  against  the  national  columns,  but  the  garri- 
son, stiff  and  benumbed  with  their  long  imprison- 
ment of  fifty  hours,  came  out  of  the  bomb-proofs  to 
resist  the  charge. 

The  sailors  and  marines,  two  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Breese,  and  had  already  worked  their  way, 
by  digging  ditches,  to  a  point  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  The  plan  was  for  the  marines  to 
remain  in  the  ditches,  and  act  as  sharpshooters  to 
keep  the  garrison  from  the  parapet,  while  the  sailors 
made  the  assault.  But  the  marines  did  not  go  close 
enough  for  their  work ;  and,  on  rushing  through 
the  palisades  which  extended  from  the  bastion  to 
the  sea,  the  head  of  the  column  received  a  murder- 
ous fire.  The  parapet  now  swarmed  with  troops 
who  exposed  themselves  with  reckless  gallantry. 
At  this  juncture,  had  the  marines  performed  their 
duty,  every  rebel  on  the  sea  face  would  have  been 
either  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  marines  scarcely 
fired  at  all,  or  with  no  precision.  Nevertheless,  the 
officers  and  sailors  in  the  lead  pressed  on,  and  some 
even  reached  the  parapet,  while  many  gained  the 
ditch  or  counterscarp. 

But  the  advance  was  swept  from  the  walls  like 
chaff,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  com- 
manders of  companies,  the  men  in  the  rear,  seeing 
the  slaughter  in  front,  and  that  they  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  marines,  began  to  retreat.  In  a  moment 
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more  the  whole  force  turned  and  ran.  The  attack 
on  the  sea  face  was  repelled.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  sailors  and  marines  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  order  to  advance,  Curtis's  bri- 
gade at  once  sprang  from  the  trenches  and  dashed 
forward  in  line.  Its  left  was  exposed  to  a  severe 
enfilading  fire,  and  it  obliqued  to  the  right  so  as  to 
envelop  the  left  of  the  land  front.  The  ground  over 
which  it  moved  was  marshy  and  difficult ;  sometimes 
the  men  sank  waist-deep  in  the  ponds,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  wounded  perished  in  the  mire ;  but  the  bri- 
gade soon  reached  the  palisades,  dashed  through 
them,  and  rushed  to  the  sally-port.  This  was  a 
bomb-proof  postern,  covered  by  a  redan  mounting 
two  twelve-pound  howitzers ;  and  a  line  of  the  ene- 
my extended  behind  the  earthworks  from  the  bat- 
tery to  the  river.  Two  reliefs  of  rebel  gunners  with 
their  supports  were  shot  down  at  this  point  before 
the  enemy  gave  way ;  but  finally  they  could  stand  no 
longer,  and  over  dead  bodies  in  blue  and  grey  the 
charging  column  entered  the  fort.  The  rebel  line  was 
broken,  and  the  national  soldiers  mounted  the  parapet. 

When  Curtis  moved  forward  in  the  assault,  Ames 
directed  Pennypacker  to  advance  as  far  as  the  rear 
of  the  sharpshooters,  and  brought  up  Bell  to  Penny- 
packer's  last  position ;  and,  as  soon  as  Curtis  got  a 
foothold  on  the  parapet,  Pennypacker  was  sent  in 
to  his  support.  He  advanced,  overlapping  Curtis's 
right,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  heavy  palisad- 
ing which  extended  from  the  west  end  of  the  land 
front  to  the  river,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners. 
Then,  pressing  forward  to  their  left,  the  two  brigades 
together  drove  the  enemy  from  about  one  quarter  of 
the  land  face. 
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Ames  now  brought  up  Bell's  brigade,  and  moved 
it  between  the  work  and  the  river.  On  this  side 
there  was  no  regular  parapet,  but  the  rebels  found 
abundance  of  cover  in  the  cavities  from  which  sand 
had  been  taken  for  the  construction  of  the  fort,  the 
ruins  of  barracks  and  storehouses,  and  the  large 
magazines,  behind  which  they  stubbornly  resisted 
the  national  advance. 

It  was  not  until  the  work  was  absolutely  entered 
that  its  formidable  character  became  fully  apparent. 
The  heaviest  fortifications  extended  from  the  gate- 
way which  Curtis  had  forced  to  the  ocean  beach, 
and  thence  along  the  sea  front  a  mile  away.  Twen- 
ty-one guns  and  three  mortars  had  been  mounted  on 
the  land  face,  twenty  feet  above  the  ditch.  The 
stockade  outside  was  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  guns 
were  placed  to  play  over  it.  Between  each  pair  of 
guns  and  its  neighbor,  or  sometimes  between  two 
guns,  a  traverse  crossed  the  embankment,  rising 
twenty  feet  higher.  The  distance  from  the  glacis 
to  the  top  of  the  traverse  was  thus  forty  feet. 
These  traverses  were  made  of  sand,  twelve  feet  thick 
at  the  top,  entirely  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
guns,  and  extending  nearly  across  the  parapet. 
There  were  seventeen  of  them  between  the  sally- 
port and  the  bastion  at  the  north-east  corner.  Each 
traverse  covered  a  bomb-proof,  and  was  a  fort  in  it- 
self. From  the  north-east  bastion  an  enfilading  fire 
could  be  obtained  in  either  direction,  and  the  guns 
along  the  parapet  could  be  trained  to  work  against 
the  interior  of  the  fort  as  well  as  outwards. 

And  now  began  such  a  system  of  fighting  as  has 
seldom  been  equalled  in  modern  battle.  The  rebels 
had  fallen  back,  but  it  was  only  to  rally.  Fort  Fisher 
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was  not  captured  because  the  parapet  was  reached. 
Whiting  and  Lamb  brought  up  their  men,  encour- 
aging and  cheering  them  to  heroic  efforts.  The 
huge  traverses  were  used  for  breastworks,  and  over 
their  tops  the  contending  parties  fired  into  each 
other's  faces,  while  Porter  with  his  iron-clads  opened 
from  the  sea  on  those  still  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  bomb-proofs  now  swarmed  with  rebel  soldiers, 
and  between  them  the  infantry  was  stationed  to 
protect  the  gunners  and  obstruct  the  national  as- 
sault; but  Ames's  men  charged  up  the  embank- 
ment and  met  the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ters at  almost  every  step.  They  fired  into  the  bomb- 
proofs,  and  the  rebels  came  out,  like  rats  from  a  sink- 
ing ship.  They  charged  over  the  traverses  and 
around  the  inner  ends,  and  either  drove  the  rebels 
from  their  positions  or  killed  or  captured  them, 
and  carried  three,  four,  five,  six  of  the  traverses  in 
an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  at  about  four  o'clock,  Hoke,  doubt- 
less perceiving  the  movement  against  the  fort,  ad- 
vanced upon  Terry's  northern  line,  apparently  with 
the  design  of  attacking  it,  and  thus  relieving  the 
garrison.  But,  if  this  was  his  intention,  it  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and,  after  slight  skirmishing 
with  the  national  pickets,  the  rebel  command  with- 
drew. Terry  now  requested  Porter  to  reinforce 
the  troops  on  the  outer  line  with  Breese's  sailors 
and  marines.  The  admiral  promptly  complied, 
and  Terry  was  able  to  bring  Abbott's  brigade 
and  a  regiment  of  colored  troops  to  the  southern 
front.  These  troops  arrived  at  dusk,  and  reported 
to  Ames. 

The  whole  command  was  now  fighting  like  lions, 
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chasing  the  rebels  from  traverse  to  traverse,  while  the 
iroii-clads  fired  on  the  bomb-proofs  in  advance  and 
enfiladed  the  level  strip  of  land  leading  to  Federal 
Point,  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  put  ashore 
from  the  river.  Porter  kept  up  constant  communi- 
cation with  Terry,  and  until  six  o'clock  the  fire  of 
the  navy  continued  upon  that  portion  of  the  work 
not  occupied  by  national  forces ;  after  that  time,  it 
wTas  directed  entirely  on  the  beach  to  prevent  the 
coming  up  of  rebel  reinforcements. 

The  fighting  was  continued  from  traverse  to  tra- 
verse, until,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  had  nearly 
reached  the  bastion.  Bell  had  been  killed  and  Pen- 
nypacker  wounded,  and  Curtis  now  sent  back  for  re- 
inforcements. The  advance  party  was  in  imminent 
peril,  for  the  guns  from  both  the  bastion  and  the 
mound  batteries  were  turned  upon  them.  At  this 
crisis  a  staff  officer  brought  orders  from  Terry  to 
stop  the  fighting  and  begin  entrenching.  Curtis  was 
inflamed  with  the  magnificent  rage  of  battle,  and 
fairly  roared  at  this  command.  "  Then  we  shall  lose 
whatever  we  have  gained.  The  enemy  will  drive  us 
from  here  in  the  morning."  While  he  spoke,  he  was 
struck  by  a  shell,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 
The  hero  of  Fort  Fisher  had  fallen,  and  the  fort 
was  not  yet  carried.  Ames,  who  was  near  him, 
sent  an  officer  to  Terry  to  report  that  Curtis  was 
killed,  and  that  his  dying  request  was  that  the 
fighting  might  go  on.  It  was  also  Ames's  opin- 
ion that  the  battle  should  proceed.  Terry  caught 
the  contagion,  and  determined  to  continue  the  as- 
sault, even  if  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
line  of  defence  towards  Wilmington.  Abbott's  re- 
inforcements were  at  once  ordered  forward,  and 
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as  they  entered  tlie  fort  the  rebels  on  the  bastion 
gave  way,  and  Fort  Fisher  was  carried.  Curtis  was 
not  dead,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  victory. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  battle  had 
lasted  seven  hours.  Cheer  upon  cheer  went  up 
from  the  national  soldiers,  and  the  shouts  were 
taken  up  by  the  fleet  before  Terry  could  signal  to 
Porter  the  news.  In  a  moment  the  sky  was  ablaze 
with  rockets,  and  the  bands  struck  up  the  national 
airs. 

But  there  was  something  besides  rejoicing  yet 
to  be  done.  Abbott's  brigade,  with  a  regiment  of 
colored  soldiers,  was  immediately  pushed  down  the 
point  to  Battery  Buchanan,  whither  many  of  the 
garrison  had  fled,  and  here  all  who  had  not  previ- 
ously been  captured  were  made  prisoners,  including 
Major-General  Whiting  and  Colonel  Lamb,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  both  severely  wounded.* 

During  the  nights  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  enemy  blew  up  Fort  Caswell,  and  aban- 
doned, not  only  that  fortification,  but  the  extensive 
works  on  Smith's  Island,  thus  placing  in  the  national 
hands  all  the  works  erected  to  defend  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  river.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  guns 
were  captured,  nearly  all  heavy  artillery,  two  thou- 
sand stand  of  small  arms,  and  full  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition. One  hundred  and  twelve  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  enlisted 
men  were  taken  prisoner.  About  seven  hundred 
rebels  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Terry's  loss 


*  Valuable  material  for  the  account  of  this  assault  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  paper  entitled  "Capture  of  Fort  Fisher,"  by  First 
Lieutenant  George  Simpson,  142d  New  York  Volunteers,  and  acting 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Curtis. 
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was  one  hundred  and  ten  killed  and  five  hundred 
and  thirty -six  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Fort  Fisher  occurred  on  Sunday, 
and  early  on  Monday  morning  Secretary  Stanton, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  General  Sherman  at  Savan- 
nah, sailed  into  New  Inlet,  ignorant  of  the  victory. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  result  at  the  fort, 
and  the  fleet  stood  off  from  shore  with  the  flags  at 
half-mast.  But  at  sunrise  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
run  up  at  the  outworks,  and  the  great  War  Minis- 
ter was  made  aware  of  the  national  triumph.  He 
steamed  quickly  alongside  of  the  flag-ship,  and,  soon 
obtaining  the  names  of  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  fight,  promoted  and  brevetted 
them  on  the  spot. 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  fort,  two  British 
blockade-runners,  ignorant  of  its  fate,  ran  into  the 
inlet,  signalling  as  usual  to  the  fort.  The  signals 
were  answered  in  conformity  with  the  rebel  alpha- 
bet, a  negro  wfio  had  been  captured  having  imparted 
the  secret  to  a  national  officer.  The  blockade-run- 
ners anchored  off  the  fort,  and  their  commanders 
came  ashore  to  deliver  their  papers,  but,  instead  of 
handing  them  to  Lamb,  were  obliged  to  give  them 
up  to  Terry.  Two  valuable  cargoes  and  two  of  the 
fastest-sailing  vessels  in  these  waters  thus  fell  into 
the  national  hands.  Several  British  officers,  attract- 
ed by  motives  of  curiosity  or  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion,  were  aboard,  and,  while  they  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  cabin,  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  run  up  at  the  mast-head. 

The  conduct  of  the  national  troops  in  this  battle 
was  never  excelled  in  war.  The  three  brigade  com- 
manders were  all  wounded :  Curtis,  as  we  have  seen, 
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rifle  in  Land,  in  the  front  rank  of  his  men ;  Penny- 
packer,  carrying  the  standard  of  a  regiment  and 
mounting  a  traverse  in  a  charge ;  while  Bell  was 
mortally  hurt  near  the  palisades.  The  coolness, 
judgment,  and  skill  of  Ames  were  pronounced  by 
Terry  to  be  conspicuous,  and  the  reports  of  all  com- 
manders were  crowded  with  the  names  of  officers 
and  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  deeds 
of  peculiar  heroism. 

The  gallantry  of  the  defence  was  in  no  way  less 
than  that  of  the  assault.  The  weary  garrison,  stunned 
and  deafened  and  depressed  by  the  terrific  bombard- 
ment, cramped  and  exhausted  by  their  long  confine- 
ment in  the  bomb-proofs,  aware  that  succor  was  im- 
possible, and  almost  certain  in  advance  that  conquest 
must  be  their  fate,  yet  fought  on  that  historic  ram- 
part with  a  stubborn  valor  that  held  the  assailants 
off  from  victory  for  nine  long  hours  of  day  and  dark- 
ness ;  rivalling  the  achievements  of  all  other  garrisons 
in  ancient  or  modern  war,  and  making  their  enemies 
proud  that  they  were  their  countrymen. 

The  co-operation  of  the  navy  had  been  more  than 
admirable.  In  all  ranks,  from  the  commander  to  the 
lowest  seaman,  there  was  manifest  the  desire,  not 
only  to  do  their  proper  work,  but  to  facilitate  by 
every  possible  means  the  operations  of  the  land 
forces.  To  Porter  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  his 
subordinates  it  was  due  that  men  and  stores  and 
ammunition  were  safely  and  expeditiously  landed ; 
to  the  great  accuracy  and  power  of  their  fire  it  must 
be  ascribed  that  Terry  had  not  to  confront  a  formi- 
dable artillery  in  the  assault,  and  that  he  was  able, 
with  but  little  loss,  to  push  forward  the  troops  to  a 
point  nearly  as  favorable  as  they  would  have  occu- 
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pied  had  the  place  been  systematically  approached 
by  siege  operations.  Even  the  assault  of  the  sailors 
and  marines,  although  it  failed,  contributed  to  the 
final  success,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
at  the  moment  of  the  main  attack. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  look  upon  the  first  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Fisher  by  the  light  afforded  by  the 
events  of  the  second.  The  difficulties  which  Terry 
surmounted  almost  excuse  the  failure  of  his  prede- 
cessor. If  these  extraordinary  efforts  were  necessary 
to  secure  the  prize,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  a  com- 
mander was  found  to  turn  aside.  The  fortifications 
were  acknowledged  by  Porter  to  rival  those  of  the 
Malakoff,  which  he  had  seen,  and  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  defence  was  entirely  unexpected,  if 
not  unprecedented.  The  naval  fire  at  the  second 
bombardment  was  far  more  accurate  than  it  had 
been  in  December,  and  three-fourths  of  the  heavy 
guns  were  actually  dismounted  before  the  assault 
began. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrison  was  twice  as 
large  in  January  as  on  Christmas  day ;  the  rebels 
had  been  warned,  and  doubtless  taken  every  pre- 
caution in  the  interval  to  strengthen  their  works. 
Hoke  had  arrived,  and  was  on  the  ground  with  his 
whole  command  before  Terry  landed.  Indeed,  the 
supineness  of  Bragg  and  Hoke  was  as  discredit- 
able as  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison  was  pre-emi- 
nent. 

On  the  second  occasion  eveiything  was  done  to 
secure  success  that  foresight  could  suggest  or  skill 
or  courage  execute.  The  difficulties  of  the  weather 
and  the  season  on  one  of  the  stormiest  coasts  in  the 
world  were  overcome ;  the  disadvantages  incident 
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to  all  combined  operations  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  admiral  and  the  military 
chief  at  the  time  of  the  landing,  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent operations,  up  to  and  including  the  assault, 
were  a  marvel  of  harmonious  effort. 

The  sailor,  of  course,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  might  have  been  expected  to  manoeuvre 
his  fleet  iu  storm  and  battle  so  as  to  ensure  victory  ; 
but  Terry  had  hitherto  been  untried  in  independent 
command.  He  had  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  be- 
fore his  eyes,  calculated,  perhaps,  as  much  to  un- 
nerve as  inspire  a  neophyte  ;  but  his  skill  in  debark- 
ing his  force  in  the  face  of  Hoke,  his  prompt  and 
dexterous  selection  and  fortification  of  the  defensive 
line  under  the  enemy's  eyes,  his  courage  in  ordering 
the  assault,  and  the  masterly  handling  of  his  men  in 
the  actual  and  complicated  attack,  were  evidence 
of  a  rare  talent  for  war,  and  amply  justified  the 
judgment  of  Grant  in  selecting  him  for  the  com- 
mand. 

Of  the  general  officers  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion, Butler,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  been  re- 
lieved ;  Terry  was  confirmed  as  major  -  general  of 
volunteers,  and,  on  Grant's  nomination,  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army :  Ames  was 
promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers;  and 
Curtis,  who  had  been  only  brigadier-general  by 
brevet,  was  made  full  brigadier-general  and  brevet 
major-general  of  volunteers.  Porter,  on  the  death 
of  Admiral  Farragut,  was  promoted  to  the  full  com- 
mand of  the  navy. 

The  importance  of  the  victoiy  was  instantly  rec- 
ognized, by  rebels  and  loyal  people  alike ;  its  effect 
was  felt  at  home  and  abroad.  Lee  knew  its  signifi- 
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cance  as  thoroughly  as  Grant,  and  the  rejoicing  at 
the  North  was  not  more  general  or  more  heartfelt 
than  the  despondency  it  occasioned  inside  the  Con- 
federacy. The  gate  through  which  the  rebels  had 
obtained  their  largest  and  most  indispensable  sup- 
plies was  for  ever  sealed.  In  little  more  than  a  year 
before  the  capture  of  the  fort,  the  ventures  of  British 
capitalists  and  speculators  with  Wilmington  had 
amounted  to  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  sixty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  cotton  had  been  exported 
in  return.  In  the  same  period  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  vessels  had  run  the  blockade.  All  this 
was  at  an  end.  Europe  perceived,  the  inevitable 
consequences;  and  the  British  government,  which 
till  now  had  held  out  hopes  to  the  rebel  emis- 
saries,* after  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  sent  a  com- 
munication to  Jefferson  Davis,  through  Washing- 
ton, rebuking  the  rebels  for  their  stubbornness,  f 
There  could  be  no  surer  evidence  that  the  cause 
was  desperate. 

But  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  not  only  closed 
the  last  important  inlet  of  supplies  to  the  enemy 
from  abroad,  at  a  juncture  when  Grant  was  cutting 
off  those  supplies  in  every  direction  at  home,  and 
thus  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  his  general 
plan  of  exhausting  as  well  as  destroying  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  it  had  also  a  strategical  consequence,  not  ap- 
parent at  the  time  to  outsiders,  but  which  with  him 
was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  The 
circle  was  now  gradually  closing  around  the  prey. 
Sherman  had  reached  Savannah,  Thomas  was  mas- 

*  See  Appendix. 

t  See  Appendix  for  letter  of  Earl  Russell  to  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell, 
and  Mann. 
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ter  of  Tennessee,  and  Sheridan  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  while  Grant  still  held  the  principal  rebel 
force  at  Richmond.  At  this  crisis  the  possession  of 
Cape  Fear  river  opened  another  base  for  operations 
into  the  interior.  It  enabled  the  general-in-chief  to 
look  forward  to  supporting  Sherman's  future  move- 
ments, and  presented  an  opportunity  to  complete  the 
isolation  of  Lee. 
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CHAPTER     XXXI. 

Approach  of  the  end — Consternation  of  rebels — Desertions  from  Lee's  army 
— Discord  in  Richmond — Arming  of  slaves — Attempts  at  compromise — 
Preparations  to  evacuate  Richmond — Renewed  efforts  of  Grant — Sher- 
man to  march  northward — Relations  of  Sherman  and  Grant — Comprehen- 
sive strategy  of  Grant — Schofield  transferred  to  North  Carolina — Dissat- 
isfaction with  Thomas — Canby  ordered  to  move  into  Alabama — Schofield 
to  cooperate  with  Sherman — Stoneman  ordered  into  East  Tennessee — Po- 
sition of  Sherman  in  January — Moves  to  Pocotaligo — Grover  brought 
from  the  Shenandoah  to  Savannah — Strength  of  Sherman's  army — 
Strength  of  his  enemy — Difficulties  and  dangers  of  Sherman's  new  cam- 
paign— Sherman  starts — Dispositions  of  Grant  in  his  support — General 
control  of  Grant — Cavalry  movement  ordered  from  West  Tennessee  to 
support  Canby — First  news  from  Sherman — Schofield  arrives  in  North 
Carolina — Capture  of  Wilmington — Sheridan  ordered  to  move  west  of 
Richmond — Anxiety  of  President  and  Secretary  of  War  —  Advance  of 
Sherman — Characteristics  of  Grant — Operations  west  of  Mississippi — 
Instructions  to  Canby  —  Strategical  principles  of  Grant  —  Delays  of 
Thomas — Situation  in  Richmond — Distraction  and  desperation  of  rebels 
—  Preparations  to  abandon  Richmond  —  Preposterous  suggestions  of 
Breckenridge  and  Beauregard — Beauregard  relieved  by  Johnston — Deser- 
tions from  rebel  army — Lee's  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Grant — Corre- 
spondence between  Lee  and  Grant,  and  between  Grant  and  the  Govern- 
ment— Subordination  of  Grant — Lee's  overtures  repelled — Lee's  statement 
of  rebel  condition — News  from  Sheridan — Grant's  prescience  of  Lee's 
movements — Gradual  envelopment  of  both  Lee  and  Johnston's  com- 
mands— Dissatisfaction  with  Canby — First  dispatches  from  Sherman — 
Further  delay  of  Thomas — Sheridan  arrives  at  White  House — Sheridan's 
Raid — Last  defeat  of  Early — Skilful  strategy  of  Sheridan — Enormous 
loss  inflicted  on  enemy — Approaching  consummation  of  Grant's  plans — 
Preparations  for  final  blow — Sheridan  to  co-operate  with  army  of  Poto- 
mac— Junction  of  Sherman  and  Schofield — Sherman's  northward  march 
— Difficulties  at  outset — Advances  directly  north — Enters  Columbia — 
Conflagration  caused  by  Hampton's  orders — Sherman's  troops  extinguish 
flames  —  Fall  of  Charleston  —  Sherman  pursues  Beauregard  as  far  as 
Winnsboro — Turns  eastward — Arrives  at  Cheraw — Great  captures  of  ord- 
nance— Arrives  at  Fayetteville — Receives  supplies  from  Wilmington — 
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Communicates  with  Grant — Hardee  crosses  Sherman's  front  to  join  Beau- 
regard — Sherman  starts  for  Goldsboro — Johnston  supersedes  Beauregard 
— Battle  of  Averysboro — Retreat  of  rebels — Battle  of  Bentonsville — At- 
tack by  Johnston — Repulse  of  Slocum — Arrival  of  Howard — Position  of 
Johnston— Attack  by  Mower— Opportunity  of  Sherman — He  prefers  to  wait 
arrival  of  Schofield — Retreat  of  Johnston — Sherman  arrives  at  Goldsboro 
— Character  and  results  of  march  through  Carolinas — Operations  of  Scho- 
field prior  to  joining  Sherman — Success  of  Grant's  combinations — Orders 
to  all  his  generals — Meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Sherman  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters— Self-reliance  of  Grant. 

AT  last  the  signs  of  the  approaching  end  were 
visible.  The  mighty  edifice  which  had  withstood 
so  many  shocks  was  tottering.  When  Sherman  had 
reached  the  sea,  and  Thomas  had  annihilated  Hood ; 
when  the  supplies  from  foreign  sympathizers  and 
traders  were  for  ever  stopped,  and  no  large  organ- 
ized rebel  force  remained  outside  of  Virginia,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 
The  dismay  that  had  been  struck  to  the  heart  of 
the  South  all  along  the  route  through  Georgia  was 
renewed  and  repeated  at  Nashville,  and  before  men 
became  used  to  the  portentous  news  from  the  West, 
they  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  Porter's  bom- 
bardment on  the  sea.  The  rebellion  reeled  and 
staggered,  like  a  wounded  gladiator,  under  these  re- 
peated blows,  and  a  feeling  came  over  its  adherents 
like  that  which  oppressed  the  heroes  of  Homer 
when  they  contended  against  the  gods.  For  it  was 
not  one  defeat  nor  one  disappointment  that  over- 
whelmed them ;  not  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  nor  the 
devastation  in  the  Shenandoah,  nor  the  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher,  nor  the  repulse  on  the  Cumberland, 
nor  the  losses  at  Richmond,  but  the  aggregation  and 
combination  and  succession  of  all  of  these ;  the 
hopelessness  of  rescue,  the  certainty  that  the  grasp 
would  not  relax,  nor  the  will  relent,  nor  the  energy 
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weaken  which  had  already  proven  so  indefatigable 
and  irresistible ;  that  the  mind  which  had  conceived 
the  scheme  that  wrought  them  so  much  ruin,  and 
directed  and  controlled  its  intricate  and  various 
parts,  all  tending  to  a  designed  and  certain  consum- 
mation, would  preside  over  any  future  enterprises, 
and  in  any  further  emergencies  would  direct  and 
control  and  conceive  and  execute  until  the  end. 

The  rebel  records  that  have  been  preserved  all 
tell  the  same  sad  story.  Hardee  and  Early  and 
Bragg  and  Hood  were  unanimous.  The  injuries 
done  to  crops  and  roads  and  arsenals  and  machinery 
by  Sherman  were  reported  simultaneously  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  rebel  army  of  Tennessee.  All 
through  December,  dispatches  between  Beauregard 
and  his  government  crossed  each  other,  announcing 
the  same  disasters ;  and,  while  the  Richmond  au- 
thorities were  anticipating  new  demonstrations  from 
Savannah  in  January,  they  received  the  tidings  of 
still  another  advance,  from  still  another  quarter,  into 
North  Carolina. 

The  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  their  superiors,  un- 
derstood the  significance  of  this  conjunction  of  ca- 
lamities, and  the  panics  among  the  troops  of  Early 
and  Hood  were  the  indication  not  of  pusillanimity 
but  of  despair.  Desertions  during  the  winter  be- 
came numerous  among  all  the  rebel  forces,  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic.  A  hundred  men  a 
day  were  often  received  across  the  lines  at  Peters- 
burg, and  thousands  of  prisoners  were  willing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government.  Lee 
repeatedly  addressed  his  superiors  on  the  subject, 
suggesting  expedients  to  counteract  or  remedy  so 
great  an  evil.  It  was  even  proposed  to  enlist  for- 
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eigners,  and  confidently  calculated  that  a  consider- 
able force  could  thus  be  added  to  the  rebel  army ; 
and,  finally,  the  measure  which  was  most  antago- 
nistic to  the  principles  on  which  the  rebellion  was 
based  was  openly  advocated.  Even- General  Lee 
was  in  favor  of  arming  the  slaves. 

This  proposition  was  bitterly  opposed,  and  added 
another  element  of  discord  to  those  that  were  rife 
all  through  the  dissolving  Confederacy;  for  the 
dissensions  which  came  to  a  head  in  Richmond  can 
only  be  likened  to  those  in  Jerusalem  before  its  fall. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of 
men  among  those  whom  he  called  his  people,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  in  which  he  dwelt 
were  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  quarrelled  with 
Beauregard  and  Bragg  and  Johnston  by  turns,  and 
was  jealous  and  overbearing  towards  Lee.  He  was 
denounced  in  the  rebel  congress  and  by  the  rebel 
newspapers,  and  many  attributed  to  him  all  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Confederacy.  But  he  was  not  alone  to 
blame,  and  it  is  probable  that  another  leader  of  the 
sinking  cause  would  have  incurred  the  same  censures 
and  aroused  the  same  animosities  among  his  follow- 
ers. The  unsuccessful  are  apt  to  be  acrimonious, 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  rebels  were  no  less  violent 
among  themselves  than  with  their  so-called  President. 

They  vehemently  accused  each  other  of  treason 
to  the  cause,  perhaps  because  each  felt  that  his  own 
fealty  was  waning;  and,  if  so,  it  was  not  strange. 
The  suffering  for  food,  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
even  the  army  with  rations  and  the  horses  with  fod- 
der, the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  interruption  of  manufactures,  the  annihi- 
lation of  ordinary  commerce,  the  absorption  of  agri- 
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culture — all  these  results  of  the  war  were  having 
their  natural  effect,  even  in  regions  where  the  tread 
of  a  hostile  army  had  not  been  known.  The  chil- 
dren of  wealthy  parents  in  Richmond  went  shoeless. 
The  greatest  ladies  wore  coarser  garments  than  they 
had  furnished  their  own  servants  in  other  days.  In 
fine  houses,  black  beans  were  served  on  silver  dishes, 
and  costly  wine — all  that  was  left  of  ancient  luxu- 
ries— garnished  the  commonest  fare.  Every  house- 
hold mourned  the  loss  of  a  favorite  member.  Many 
were  deprived  of  all  support  and  stricken  to  the 
earth  by  the  calamities  of  war.  The  hospitals  were 
crowded,  and  not  only  delicacies  but  medicines  were 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  procure  for  those 
whose  lives  depended  on  their  obtaining  them. 

There  was,  besides,  the  constant  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness about  the  slaves.  Wherever  the  national  armies 
penetrated,  slavery  was  at  an  end.  The  field  hands 
deserted  their  masters  by  tens  of  thousands  at  a 
time.  The  house  servants,  it  is  true,  with  the  affec- 
tionate docility  of  their  race,  were  generally  faith- 
ful, and  the  entire  slave  population  abstained  from 
plunder  and  worse  crimes,  incident  to  a  servile  revo- 
lution, with  a  unanimity  that  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  war.  Neither  murder 
nor  arson  was  committed ;  there  was  no  revengeful 
or  lustful  passion  displayed  by  these  millions  wait- 
ing to  be  freed,  who  struck  no  blow  against  their 
masters  at  this  crisis  in  the  fate  of  both.  But  none 
the  less,  the  millions  believed  that  they  were  the 
great  stake  of  the  war ;  that  it  was  to  free  them 
every  battle  was  fought.  Their  wishes  were  all  for 
the  invaders ;  and  such  help  as  in  their  simple,  igno- 
rant, but  earnest  way  they  could  afford  was  never 
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lacking.  They  gave  important  information  constant- 
ly to  national  officers ;  they  sheltered  and  succored 
and  concealed  national  escaped  prisoners  and  scouts 
and  spies ;  they  welcomed  everywhere,  with  extrav- 
agant rejoicings,  the  advent  of  the  successful  na- 
tional armies. 

All  this  the  rebels  perfectly  knew.  They  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  the  knowledge  from  the  slaves,  and 
from  their  enemies,  and  also  to  restrain  the  expression 
of  it  even  among  themselves.  But  there  was  always 
this  dark  shadow  of  what  was  possible  hanging  over 
them.  There  was  the  absolute  destruction  of  slave 
property  inevitable ;  there  was  the  anxiety  what  to 
do  with  the  slaves,  and  what  the  slaves  might  do 
with  themselves.  This  condition  had  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  as  the  drain  upon  the 
troops  became  greater,  and  the  demand  could  no 
longer  be  supplied,  the  arming  of  the  blacks  began 
to  be  discussed,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1864  and  1865, 
it  was  one  of  the  great  questions  that  agitated  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  Confederacy.  The 
blacks  had  been  useful  soldiers  for  the  Northern  ar- 
mies ;  why  should  they  not  be  made  to  fight  for 
their  masters  ?  it  was  asked.  Of  course,  there  was 
the  immediate  query  whether  they  would  fight  to 
keep  themselves  in  slavery ;  and  this  opened  up  a 
subject  into  which  those  who  discussed  it  were 
afraid  to  look.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  unavoida- 
ble that  a  black  conscription  should  be  attempted. 
There  could  be  no  surer  sign  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  rebels  were  reduced. 

Then  there  were,  all  through  this  winter,  many 
who  in  spirit  were  already  overcome ;  who  wei*e  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  much 
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longer  against  the  North,  that  aid  from  abroad  was 
hopeless ;  and  who  preferred  to  yield  in  time,  and 
thus  secure  good  terms.  The  bare  suggestion  of 
such  a  course  evoked  from  the  sterner  spirits  the 
most  violent  denunciations,  and  charges  of  coward- 
ice and  treachery  were  freely  bandied.  Neverthe- 
less, attempts  at  compromise  were  made.  Kebel 
congressmen,  for  advocating  submission,  were  im- 
prisoned ;  prominent  men  were  decried  for  alleged 
sympathy  with  the  North,  and  then  attempted  to 
escape  from  tjie  sinking  Confederacy.  But  for  all 
this,  the  rebel  government  itself  made  overtures  for 
peace.  They  were  not  such,  however,  as  the  na- 
tional authorities,  now  conscious  that  they  were  rap- 
idly advancing  to  supreme  success,  would  for  a  mo- 
ment consent  to  listen  to.  The  movements  of  armies 
were  not  even  delayed  while  the  rebel  commission- 
ers presented  their  propositions. 

Nevertheless,  though  rancors  and  heart-burn- 
ings were  rife,  though  the  councils  of  the  rebellion 
were  divided,  though  its  people  suffered  and  its  ter- 
ritory was  devastated,  though  it  was  deserted  in  its 
hour  of  need  by  those  who  had  applauded  or  incited 
its  efforts  at  the  start,  neither  its  leaders  nor  its  sol- 
diers were  yet  conquered ;  if  depressed,  they  did  not 
despair.  They  determined,  even  at  this  crisis,  to 
keep  up  their  courage,  to  gather  up  their  strength, 
to  make  still  another  effort,  to  try  still  another 
scheme.  Lee  was  created  general-in-chief,  and 
given  supreme  command  of  the  rebel  armies ;  John- 
ston was  recalled  from  the  retirement  in  which  he 
had  remained  since  the  Atlanta  campaign ;  the  arm- 
ing of  the  slaves  was  sanctioned  by  the  rebel  con- 
gress; an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  frag- 
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ments  of  Hood's  disorganized  army  and  transport 
them  to  the  East ;  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  was 
discussed  and  prepared  for ;  orders  were  given  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  removal  of  the  public 
archives  and  stores ;  and  Lee  revolved  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  campaign  in  South- West  Virginia,  or  in 
that  region  where  the  boundaries  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  are  the  same. 

Grant  was  thoroughly  aware  of  these  various 
phases  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances existing  within  the  rebel  lines.  On  the 
19th  of  December,  he  said  to  Sherman:  "Jefferson 
Davis  is  said  to  be  very  sick ;  in  fact,  deserters  re- 
port his  death.  The  people  had  a  rumor  that  he 
took  poison  in  a  fit  of  despondency  over  the  military 
situation.  I  credit  no  part  of  this  except  that  Davis 
is  very  sick,  and  do  not  suppose  his  reflections  on 
military  matters  soothe  him  any."  The  same  day 
he  telegraphed  to  Stanton :  "  Rebel  congress  is  now 
in  secret  session,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  matur- 
ing a  negro  conscription  act.  These  people  will  all 
come  to  us,  if  they  can,  but  they  may  be  so  guarded 
as  to  find  it  diificult  to  do  so." 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  wreck  towards  which 
the  rebellion  was  now  rapidly  tending  gave  him 
no  disposition  to  relax  his  efforts.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said  to  Stanton :  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will 
have  no  use  for  more  men  than  we  have  now,  but 
the  number  must  be  kept  up."  And  as  his  plans 
approached  their  consummation,  he  renewed  his  in- 
structions, and  varied  or  developed  his  combinations 
to  suit  the  new  emergencies,  and  insure  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  at  which  he  had  been  aim- 
ing for  a  year. 
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At  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  arrival  of 
Sherman's  army  at  the  coast,  it  had  been  Grant's  in- 
tention to  transport  it  by  sea  to  Richmond,  and  in 
the  expediency  of  this  plan  Sherman  himself  con- 
curred ;  *  but  it  was  speedily  found  that  the  delay  in 
providing  transportation  would  be  so  great  that  the 
scheme  must  be  abandoned.  "I  did  think,"  said 
Grant,  "  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  the  greater 
part  of  your  army  here,  and  wipe  out  Lee.  The 
turn  affairs  now  seem  to  be  taking  has  shaken  me 
in  that  opinion.  ...  If  you  capture  the  garrison  of 
Savannah,  it  certainly  will  compel  Lee  to  detach 
from  Richmond,  or  give  us  nearly  the  entire  South." 
Sherman,  however,  did  not  capture  the  garrison  of 
Savannah,  and  therefore,  as  at  Atlanta,  an  important 
force  remained  in  his  front  after  the  technical  objec- 
tive point  was  gained.  This  fact  also  materially 
modified  the  plans  of  the  general-in-chief. 

Grant's  determination  now  was  to  move  Sher- 
man northward  through  the  Carolinas,  assigning 
him  somewhat  the  same  task  he  had  already  per- 
formed in  Georgia,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing 
him  towards  the  point  where  the  two  principal  armies 
of  the  nation  and  the  rebellion  were  still  opposed. 
On  the  16th  of  December,  Halleck  wrote  to  Sher- 
man, by  Grant's  order :  "  Should  you  have  captured 
Savannah,  it  is  thought  that  by  transferring  the 
water-batteries  to  the  land  side  that  place  may  be 
made  a  good  depot  and  base  of  operations  on  Au- 
gusta, Branch ville,  or  Charleston."  Branch ville  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  railroad  leading  north  from 
Savannah  with  that  which  crosses  from  Augusta  to 
Charleston.  It  was,  therefore,  the  first  important 

*  See  page  303. 
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strategic  position  in  any  northern  movement  of  Sher- 
man's army.  "As  the  rebels,"  continued  Halleck, 
"  have  probably  removed  their  most  valuable  prop- 
erty from  Augusta,  perhaps  Branchville  would  be 
the  most  important  point  at  which  to  strike,  in  order 
to  sever  all  connection  between  Virginia  and  the 
South- Western  railroad."  But,  with  the  usual  policy 
of  the  general-in-chief  towards  his  important  com- 
manders, Halleck  was  then  instructed  to  say :  "  Gen- 
eral Grant's  wishes,  however,  are  that  this  whole 
matter  of  your  future  actions  should  be  left  entirely 
to  your  discretion." 

Sherman  answered  promptly  on  the  24th,  and,  in 
response  to  an  invitation  from  Grant  to  present  his 
views,  he  proposed  to  move  on  Branchville,  ignor- 
ing Charleston  and  Augusta,  then  occupy  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  and  strike  for  the 
Charleston  and  Wilmington  railroad,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Santee  and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  "Then," 
he  said,  "  I  would  favor  an  attack  on  Wilmington, 
in  the  belief  that  Porter  and  Butler  will  fail  in  their 
present  expedition."  After  Wilmington  should  have 
fallen,  he  proposed  to  move  upon  Ealeigh,  in  North 
Carolina.  He  would  thus  break  up  the  entire  rail- 
road system  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  and  place 
himself  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Grant. 
"  The  game  then,"  he  said,  "  would  be  up  with  Lee, 
unless  he  comes  out  of  Richmond,  avoids  you,  and 
fights  me,  in  which  case  I  should  reckon  on  your 
being  on  his  heels." 

Grant  replied  at  length  on  the  27th  of  December : 
"Your  confidence  in  being  able  to  march  up  and 
join  this  army  pleases  me,  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
done.  The  effect  of  such  a  campaign  will  be  to  dis- 
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organize  the  South,  and  prevent  the  organization  of 
new  armies  from  their  broken  fragments.  Hood  is 
now  retreating,  with  his  army  broken  and  demoral- 
ized. ...  If  time  is  given,  the  fragments  may  be 
collected  together,  and  many  of  the  deserters  reas- 
sembled. If  we  can,  we  should  act  to  prevent  this. 
Your  spare  army,  as  it  were,  moving  as  proposed, 
will  do  it."  The  possibility  of  Lee's  leaving  Rich- 
mond in  order  to  attack  Sherman  was,  however, 
always  present  to  his  mind.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is 
probably  the  only  danger  to  the  easy  success  of  your 
expedition.  In  the  event  you  should  meet  Lee's 
army,  you  would  be  compelled  to  beat  it  or  find  the 
sea-coast.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  let  Lee's  army 
escape  if  I  can  help  it,  and  will  not  let  it  go  with- 
out following  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

Accordingly,  on  the  same  day  he  gave  explicit 
orders :  "  You  may  make  your  preparations  to  start 
on  your  northern  expedition  without  delay.  Break 
up  the  railroads  in  South  and  North  Carolina,  and 
join  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond  as  soon 
as  you  can.  ...  It  may  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
march  to  the  rear  of  Petersburg,  but,  failing  in  this, 
you  could  strike  either  of  the  sea-coast  ports  in  North 
Carolina,  held  by  us.  .  .  .  From  the  best  informa- 
tion I  have,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
your  army  until  you  cross  the  Roanoke.  From  there 
here  is  but  a  few  days'  march,  and  supplies  could  be 
collected  south  of  the  river  to  bring  you  through. 
I  shall  establish  communication  with  you  there  by 
steamboat  and  gunboat.  By  this  means  your  wants 
can  be  partially  supplied." 

Thus,  once  again,  Grant  and  Sherman  were  in 
complete  and  peculiar  accord.  Both  had  concurred 
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at  first  in  the  opinion  that  Sherman  should  move  by 
sea,  but,  before  either  could  know  the  second  thought 
of  the  other,  each  suggested  instead  the  campaign 
by  land ;  and,  when  the  decision  of  Grant  was  com- 
municated to  Sherman,  he  matured  a  scheme  which 
was  entirely  acceptable,  in  all  its  details,  to  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  while  Grant  undertook  again  to  provide 
the  co-operation  and  support  indispensable  for  the 
success  of  the  design.  Had  their  relations  to  each 
other  been  exactly  reversed,  the  action  of  neither 
chief  nor  subordinate  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  different. 

Even  on  a  minor  point  there  was  the  same  curious 
identity  of  judgment  between  them.  Sherman,  in 
his  dispatch  of  December  24th,  declared :  "  Charles- 
ton is  a  mere  desolated  wreck,  and  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  time  it  would  take  to  starve  it  out.  Still,  I  am 
well  aware  that  historically  and  politically  much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  place,  and  it  may  be 
that,  apart  from  its  military  importance,  both  you 
and  the  administration  may  prefer  I  should  give  it 
more  attention.  ...  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  give 
me  some  general  idea  on  the  subject."  Again,  on 
the  31st,  he  said :  "  If  you  want  me  to  take  Charles- 
ton, I  think  I  can  do  it."  Grant's  answer  will  be 
anticipated  by  those  familiar  with  his  history.  On 
the  7th  of  January,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 
"  Please  say  to  General  Sherman  I  do  not  regard  the 
capture  of  Charleston  of  any  military  importance. 
He  can  pass  it  by,  unless  in  doing  so  he  leaves  a 
force  in  his  rear  which  it  will  be  dangerous  to  leave 
there." 

The  remarkable  personal  relations  which  united 
the  two  soldiers  were  at  this  juncture  as  apparent 
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as  at  every  other  point  in  their  career.  On  the  31st 
of  January,  Sherman  said :  "  I  am  fully  aware  of 
your  friendly  feeling  towards  me,  and  you  may  al- 
ways depend  on  me  as  your  steadfast  supporter. 
Your  wish  is  law  and  gospel  to  me,  and  such  is  the 
feeling  that  pervades  my  army.  I  have  an  idea  you 
will  care  to  see  me  before  I  start."  He  had  already 
written,  a  few  days  earlier :  "  I  wish  you  could  run 
down  and  see  us.  It  would  have  a  good  effect,  and 
show  to  both  armies  that  they  are  acting  on  a  com- 
mon plan." 

The  brilliant  achievements  of  Sherman,  however, 
had  kindled,  as  was  natural,  a  lively  admiration  for 
his  genius  at  the  North,  and  came  near  creating  a 
party  in  favor  of  his  further  advancement.  There 
were  some  who  loudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  he  who 
should  have  been  chief,  instead  of  Grant ;  and  it  was 
even  proposed  to  promote  him  to  a  lieutenant-gener- 
alcy,  when  he  would  become  eligible  to  command  the 
army.  But  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  served  only 
to  cement  the  friendship  which  it  seemed  calculated 
to  disturb.  The  superior  had  no  selfish  jealousy, 
the  loyal  subordinate  no  ambition  to  supplant  his 
friend. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  Sherman  wrote  to  Grant : 
"  I  have  been  told  that  Congress  meditates  a  bill  to 
make  another  lieutenant-general  for  me.  I  have 
written  to  John  Sherman  to  stop  it,  if  it  is  designed 
for  me.  It  would  be  mischievous,  for  there  are 
enough  rascals  who  would  try  to  sow  differences 
between  us,  whereas  you  and  I  now  are  in  perfect 
understanding.  I  would  rather  have  you  in  com- 
mand than  anybody  else,  for  you  are  fair,  honest, 
and  have  at  heart  the  same  purpose  that  should  ani- 
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mate  all.  I  should  emphatically  decline  any  com- 
mission calculated  to  bring  us  into  rivalry;  and  I 
ask  you  to  advise  all  your  friends  in  Congress  to  this 
effect,  especially  Mr.  Washburne.  I  doubt  if  men 
in  Congress  fully  realize  that  you  and  I  are  honest 
in  our  professions  of  want  of  ambition.  I  know  I 
feel  none,  and  to-day  will  gladly  surrender  my  posi- 
tion and  influence  to  any  other  who  is  better  able  to 
wield  the  power.  The  flurry  attending  my  recent 
success  will  soon  blow  over,  and  give  place  to  new 
developments." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  match  this  in  disinter- 
restedness,  but  Grant  replied :  "  I  have  received 
your  very  kind  letter,  in  which  you  say  you  would 
decline,  or  are  opposed  to,  promotion.  No  one 
would  be  more  pleased  at  your  advancement  than 
I ;  and,  if  you  should  be  placed  in  my  position,  and 
I  put  subordinate,  it  would  not  change  our  relations 
in  the  least.  I  would  make  the  same  exertions  to 
support  you  that  you  have  ever  done  to  support  me, 
and  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  our  cause 
win."  These  were  not  mere  professions  on  either 
side.  They  were  pledges  made  in  the  view  of  very 
possible  contingencies.  And  they  would  have  been 
fulfilled. 

But  Sherman's  prediction  was  verified.  The  ex- 
citement which  his  success  had  occasioned  subsided, 
and  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  elevate  him 
above  the  grade  of  major-general. 

Grant's  plans  at  this  time  assumed  a  grander  and 
more  comprehensive  character  than  at  any  other 
epoch  of  the  war.  The  concentration  of  his  armies 
went  on  from  the  most  distant  quarters,  and  co- 
operative movements  were  directed  on  a  scale  hith- 
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erto  quite  unprecedented.  When  Sherman  was 
ordered  to  move  into  the  Carolinas  and  destroy,  not 
only  the  resources  of  those  states,  but  all  the  re- 
maining railroads  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  rebel 
armies,  Thomas  was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to 
send  Schofield  from  West  Tennessee,  with  his  entire 
corps,  to  the  Potomac.  This  wras  with  the  intention 
of  transporting  Schofield  to  North  Carolina,  so  that 
he  might  move  into  the  interior  with  supplies,  and 
be  ready  to  meet  Sherman  on  his  northward  march. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  Grant  said  to  Halleck :  "  Or- 
der General  Thomas,  if  he  is  assured  of  the  depart- 
ure south  of  Hood  from  Corinth,  to  send  Schofield 
here  with  his  corps,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

Schofield  was  at  Clifton,  on  the  Tennessee,  when, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  he  received  his  orders,  and 
the  movement  was  begun  on  the  following  day. 
The  troops  were  sent  with  their  artillery  and  horses, 
but  without  wagons,  by  steam  transports,  along  the 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  Washington  and  Alexandria.  It  was  mid- 
winter, and  the  weather  unusually  severe.  The 
movement  was  delayed  by  snow  and  ice  and  violent 
storms  ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  had  to  be 
especially  guarded  against  guerrillas  during  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  the  troops  moved  night  and  day,  through 
fogs  and  sleet  on  the  Ohio  and  snows  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  31st  of  January,  the  whole  com- 
mand had  arrived  at  Washington  and  Alexandria. 
Here,  however,  another  unavoidable  delay  was 
caused  by  the  freezing  of  the  Potomac,  which  ren- 
dered navigation  impossible  for  several  weeks. 

Grant  early  notified  Sherman  of  this  co-operation, 
and  announced :  "If  Wilmington  is  captured,  Scho- 
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field  will  go  there.  If  not,  lie  will  be  sent  to  New- 
bern.  In  either  event,  all  the  surplus  force  at  the 
two  points  will  move  to  the  interior  towards  Golds- 
boro,  in  co-operation  with  your  movement.  .  .  .  All 
these  troops  will  be  subject  to  your  orders  as  you 
coine  in  communication  with  them." 

But  this  was  not  all ;  the  torpor  of  Thomas  in 
the  Nashville  campaign  had  determined  the  general- 
in-chief  to  intrust  to  that  commander  no  more  opera- 
tions in  which  prompt,  aggressive  action  was  neces- 
sary. Hood's  movements,  however,  were  for  a  while 
uncertain ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December,  Grant  said 
to  Halleck  :  "  I  have  no  idea  of  keeping  idle  troops 
at  any  place,  but  before  taking  troops  away  from 
Thomas  it  will  be  advisable  to  see  whether  Hood's 
army  halts  at  Corinth.  I  do  not  think  he  will,  but 
think  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  thrown  in  front 
of  Sherman.  If  so,  it  will  be  just  where  we  want 
them  to  go.  Let  Thomas  collect  all  his  troops  not 
essential  to  hold  his  communications,  at  Eastport. 
.  .  .  and  be  in  readiness  for  their  removal  where 
they  can  be  used." 

As  the  plans  of  the  rebels  became  more  appar- 
ent, Grant  gave  orders  to  break  up  Thomas's  army. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  as  we  have  seen,  Scho- 
field's  corps  was  withdrawn  from  Tennessee,  and 
on  the  18th,  the  general-in-chief  said  to  Halleck : 
"  I  now  understand  that  Beauregard  has  gone  west 
to  gather  up  what  he  can  save  from  Hood's  army, 
to  bring  against  Sherman.  If  this  be  the  case, 
Selma  and  Montgomery  can  be  easily  reached.  I 
do  not  believe,  though,  that  General  Thomas  will 
ever  get  there  from  the  north.  He  is  too  pon- 
derous in  his  preparations  and  equipments  to  move 
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through  a  country  rapidly  enough  to  live  off  of  it. 
.  .  .  West  of  the  Mississippi  we  do  not  want  to 
do  more  than  defend  what  we  now  hold,  but  I 
do  want  Canby  to  make  a  winter  campaign  either 
from  Mobile  bay  or  Florida.  .  .  .  What  I  would 
order  is  that  Canby  be  furnished  cavalry  horses 
and  be  directed  to  prepare  to  commence  a  cam- 
paign, and  that  Thomas  be  telegraphed  to  say  what 
he  could  do,  and  when,  and  get  his  choice,  looking 
upon  Selma  as  his  objective.  Thomas  must  make 
a  campaign,  or  spare  his  surplus  troops." 

Sherman  had  requested  that  Thomas  should  be 
ordered  to  move  southward  with  a  large  force,  but 
this  Grant  was  unwilling  to  order;  and  on  the  21st 
of  January,  he  wrote  to  Sherman  :  "  Before  your  last 
request  to  have  Thomas  make  a  campaign  into  the 
heart  of  Alabama,  I  had  ordered  Schofield  to  An- 
napolis,* Maryland,  with  his  corps.  ...  I  did  not  be- 
lieve Thomas  could  possibly  be  got  off  before  spring. 
His  pursuit  of  Hood  indicated  a  sluggishness  that 
satisfied  me  he  would  never  do  to  conduct  one  of 
your  campaigns.  The  command  of  the  advance  of 
the  pursuit  was  left  to  subordinates,  whilst  Thomas 
followed  far  behind.  When  Hood  had  crossed  the 
Tennessee,  and  those  in  pursuit  had  reached  it, 
Thomas  had  not  much  more  than  half  crossed  the 
state,  from  which  he  returned  to  Nashville  to  take 
steamer  for  Eastport.  He  is  possessed  of  excellent 
judgment,  great  coolness  and  honesty,  but  he  is  not 
good  in  a  pursuit.  He  also  reported  his  troops 
fagged,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  equip  up.  This 
report  and  a  determination  to  give  the  enemy  no 
rest  determined  me  to  use  his  surplus  troops  else- 

*  A  later  order  changed  Schofield's  destination  to  Alexandria. 
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where."  Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
Grant  directed  Thomas  to  forward  A.  J.  Smith's 
division  to  Canby,  and  three  thousand  cavalry  to 
Vicksburg. 

Canby,  meanwhile,  had  received  his  orders  to 
move  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  towards  Montgomery 
and  Selma.  On  the  18th  of  January,  the  general- 
in-chief  instructed  him  to  "make  an  independent 
campaign,  looking  to  the  capture  of  Mobile  first,  if 
the  job  does  not  promise  to  be  too  long  a  one,  and 
Montgomery  and  Selma,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
roads,  machine-shops,  and  stores  the  main  object." 
The  two  last-named  places  were  the  greatest  store- 
houses and  factories  for  railroad  engines  and  ord- 
nance now  left  to  the  rebels,  west  of  Augusta  and 
Richmond,  and  their  destruction  constituted  an  ob- 
ject of  primal  importance,  which  Grant  was  far 
more  anxious  to  accomplish  than  the  capture  of 
Mobile.  That  town  had  been  closed  as  a  port  by 
the  seizure  of  the  forts  in  August,  1864,  and  its 
absolute  possession  was  to  him  of  secondary  conse- 
quence. It  was  the  essentials  only  that  he  ever 
sought  to  obtain,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  muni- 
tions of  war  at  Selma  or  Montgomery  far  outweighed 
in  importance,  to  his  practical  mind,  the  glory  of  the 
capture  of  Mobile. 

His  orders  in  regard  to  Schofield's  movement 
were  now  minute  and  constant,  and  he  in  reality 
directed  the  operation  as  closely  as  if  he  had  been 
chief  of  staff.  On  the  24th  of  January,  he  said: 
"As  rapidly  as  it  can  be  sent,  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious calls,  I  want  fifteen  miles  of  railroad  iron  sent 
from  Norfolk  or  elsewhere  to  Beaufort,  North  Caro- 
lina. Men  will  also  be  required  to  lay  the  track 
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from  Newbern  to  Kinston."  Even  the  roads  over 
which  Sherman  must  be  supplied  were  to  be  carried 
towards  the  rendezvous,  to  meet  his  column  on  its 
northward  march. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  Potomac  still 
being  frozen,  the  general-in-chief  proceeded  with 
Schofield,  in  advance  of  the  troops,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  to  consult  with  Porter  and 
Terry,  and  to  study  the  situation  on  the  coast.  Scho- 
field was  now  placed  in  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Sher- 
man as  soon  as  the  latter  came  within  communica- 
tion. On  the  21st,  Grant  wrote  out  his  full  instruc- 
tions :  "  The  first  point  to  be  attained,"  he  said,  "  is 
to  secure  Wilmington.  Goldsboro  will  then  be  your 
objective  point,  moving  either  from  Wilmington  or 
Newbern,  or  both,  as  you  deem  best.  Should  you 
not  be  able  to  reach  Goldsboro,  you  will  advance  on 
the  line  or  lines  of  railway  connecting  that  place 
with  the  sea-coast,  or  as  near  to  it  as  you  can,  build- 
ing the  road  behind  you.  The  enterprise  under  you 
has  two  objects  :  the  first  is  to  give  General  Sher- 
man material  aid,  if  needed,  in  his  march  north ;  the 
second,  to  open  a  base  of  supplies  for  him  on  his 
line  of  march.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  you  can  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two,  Wilmington  or  Newbern, 
you  can  best  use  for  throwing  supplies  from  to  the 
interior,  you  will  commence  the  accumulation  of 
twenty  days'  rations  and  forage  for  sixty  thousand 
men  and  twenty  thousand  animals.  You  will  get  of 
these  as  many  as  you  can  house  and  protect  to  such 
point  in  the  interior  as  you  may  be  able  to  occupy." 

Thus  Schofield  was  first  to  establish  himself 
on  the  coast  and  capture  Wilmington,  and  then  to 
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carry  Sherman's  base  along  with  him  to  some  at 
present  unknown  point  in  the  interior  of  the  ene- 
my's country,  which  Sherman  might  be  able  to 
strike  after  his  march.  The  annals  of  war  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  this  enterprise. 
"  Communicate  with  me,"  said  Grant,  "  by  every  op- 
portunity, and,  should  you  deem  it  necessary  at  any 
time,  send  a  special  boat  to  Fortress  Monroe,  from 
which  you  can  communicate  by  telegraph." 

Both  his  own  experience  and  that  of  Sherman 
had  now  inspired  Grant  with  a  peculiar  boldness  in 
design,  and,  as  he  had  great  faith  in  Schofield's  cour- 
age and  ability,  he  continued :  "  The  movements  of 
the  enemy  may  justify  you,  or  even  make  it  your 
imperative  duty,  to  cut  loose  from  your  base,  and 
strike  for  the  interior  to  aid  Sherman.  In  such  case 
you  will  act  on  your  own  judgment,  without  waiting 
for  instructions.  You  will  report,  however,  what 
you  propose  doing.  The  details  for  carrying  out 
these  instructions  are  necessarily  left  to  you."  The 
especial  fitness  of  Grant  for  supreme  command  con- 
sisted in  his  ability  to  select  subordinates  in  whom 
he  could  confide,  and  then,  in  his  willingness  to  trust 
and  even  incite  them  to  act  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility ;  laying  down  some  general  or  principal  aim  or 
objective  point,  but  leaving  them  to  work  out  their 
own  success  in  their  own  way ;  assisting  them  with 
instruments,  and  means,  and  co-operation,  but  never 
anxious  lest  they  should  acquire  too  much  authority 
or  fame.  This  is  indeed  the  secret  of  all  adminis- 
trative genius,  but  never  more  indispensable  or  rarer 
than  in  war. 

There  was  one  injunction,  however,  that  he  never 
omitted,  and  he  now  added :  "  I  would  urge,  if  I  did 
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not  know  that  you  are  already  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  it,  prompt  action." 

Full  information  of  all  these  arrangements  was 
forwarded  to  Sherman,  so  that  he  might  conform  his 
own  movements  to  them,  and  know  where  to  look 
for  a  relieving  army  in  case  of  disaster,  and  whither 
to  go  in  search  of  supplies. 

But  Grant  was  not  content  with  dispositions  on 
the  coast  in  Sherman's  favor.  On  the  day  on  which 
these  instructions  were  given  to  Schofield,  Thomas 
was  directed  to  send  a  cavalry  expedition  from 
East  Tennessee,  under  General  Stoneman,  to  pene- 
trate South  Carolina,  well  down  towards  Colum- 
bia, destroying  the  railroads  and  military  resources 
of  the  country,  and  visiting  a  portion  of  the  state 
that  could  not  be  reached  by  Sherman's  column. 
Stoneman  was  to  take  three  thousand  men,  and 
Thomas  was  also  directed  to  send  a  small  force  of 
infantry  to  hold  the  mountain  passes  in  his  rear. 
"As  the  expedition  goes  to  destroy,"  said  Grant,  "and 
not  to  fight  battles,  but  to  avoid  them  when  practi- 
cable against  anything  like  equal  forces,  or  when  a 
great  object  is  to  be  gained,  it  should  go  as  light  as 
possible.  .  .  .  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition,  and  keep  me  advised  of  its 
progress." 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  December,  that  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  definitely  instructed  Sherman  to  march 
with  his  entire  army  north  by  land.  At  the  same 
time,  he  directed  the  formation  of  an  entrenched  camp 
about  Pocotaligo  or  Coosawhatchie,  on  the  railroad 
between  Savannah  and  Charleston.  "  This,"  he  said, 
"  will  give  us  a  position  in  the  South  from  which  we 
can  threaten  the  interior  without  marching  over 
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long  narrow  causeways,  easily  defended,  as  we  have 
heretofore  been  compelled  to  do."  Sherman  replied 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  announcing  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  start  on  the  15th,  if  he  could  get  the  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  wagons  by  that  time.  "But 
until  these  supplies  are  in  hand,"  he  said,  "  I  can  do 
nothing.  After  they  are,  I  shall  be  ready  to  move 
with  great  rapidity." 

In  fulfilment  of  Grant's  directions,  Sherman  now 
moved  the  Fifteenth  corps  on  transports  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Pocotaligo,  while  his  left  wing  with 
the  cavalry  was  also  thrown  forward,  working  slow- 
ly at  first  to  open  a  road,  and  then  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, to  secure  Sister's  ferry  on  the  Savannah  river, 
and  the  Augusta  railroad  as  far  west  as  Robertsville. 
The  country  around  Pocotaligo  is  all  low  alluvial  land, 
cut  up  by  salt-water  swamps  and  fresh- water  creeks, 
and  easily  susceptible  of  defence  by  a  small  force ; 
but  the  terrible  energy  the  rebels  had  displayed 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  was  beginning  to 
yield,  and  the  important  position  of  Pocotaligo,  in- 
terrupting all  communication  between  Charleston 
and  the  South,  was  secured  with  a  loss  of  only  two 
officers  and  eight  men. 

Foster's  troops,  in  the  Department  of  the  South, 
had  originally  been  directed  to  protect  Savannah; 
but  Grant  at  this  time  ordered  Grover's  division 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  all  fighting  was 
at  an  end,  to  Savannah,  of  which  it  was  to  form  the 
garrison.  Grover  took  command  of  the  city  on  the 
18th  of  January,  and  Foster's  troops  were  placed  at 
Sherman's  disposal. 

Thus  by  the  middle  of  January,  a  lodgment  had 
been  effected  in  South  Carolina,  and  Sherman  had 
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his  whole  army  once  more  in  hand  as  a  moving  col- 
umn. He  had  no  idea  of  wasting  time  on  either 
Charleston  or  Augusta,  but  he  determined  to  play 
upon  the  fears  of  the  rebels,  and  compel  them  to 
retain  a  force  to  protect  those  places,  which  might 
otherwise  be  concentrated  in  his  front,  and  render 
the  passage  of  the  great  rivers  that  crossed  his  route 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  Accordingly  he  gave 
out  with  some  ostentation  that  he  was  moving  upon 
either  Charleston  or  Augusta. 

Early  in  January  the  heavy  winter  rains  set  in, 
rendering  the  roads  almost  impassable ;  and  the 
Savannah  river  became  so  swollen  that  it  filled  its 
many  channels,  and  overflowed  the  vast  extent  of 
rice-fields  on  its  eastern  bank.  This  flood  delayed 
the  departure  of  the  column  for  quite  two  weeks ;  it 
swept  away  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Savannah,  and  came 
near  drowning  an  entire  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
corps,  with  several  heavy  trains  of  wagons,  on  the 
way  from  Savannah  to  Pocotaligo  by  the  causeways. 
Sherman  had  also  difficulties  to  encounter  at  Sister's 
ferry,  where  the  Savannah  river  was  three  miles 
wide  from  the  flood,  and  it  became  almost  impossi- 
ble to  cross  on  the  frail  pontoons. 

This  delay,  however,  in  no  way  disarranged 
Grant's  plans  or  interfered  with  his  manifold  opera- 
tions. There  were  no  combinations  obstructed  by 
Sherman's  inaction,  no  other  armies  whose  advance 
could  be  interrupted  or  rendered  dangerous  because 
he  was  unable  to  start.  There  was  no  enemy  in  his 
own  immediate  front  to  become  bolder  and  more 
defiant  because  undisturbed,  no  possibility  of  a  con- 
trary campaign  because  he  remained  in  camp.  His 
column  was  at  this  juncture  the  central  one,  and  the 
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movements  of  all  the  others  were  directed  to  assist 
and  strengthen  him.  The  others  waited,  it  is  true, 
till  he  was  ready  to  start,  but  each  was  acquiring  new 
strength  and  assuming  more  desirable  positions  dur- 
ing the  delay ;  and  the  rains  that  impeded  Sherman, 
in  reality  aided  Schofield  and  Thomas  and  Canby  to 
perfect  their  arrangements  to  co-operate  with  him. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  army  designed  for 
the  active  campaign  from  Savannah  northward  was 
again  sixty  thousand  strong ;  and,  as  before,  was  com- 
posed of  two  wings,  the  right  under  Howard  and 
the  left  under  Slocum.  Kilpatrick  was  once  more 
chief  of  cavalry.  Sixty-eight  guns  accompanied  the 
command.  The  wagons  were  twenty-five  hundred  in 
number,  and  carried  an  ample  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion for  one  great  battle,  forage  for  a  week,  and 
provisions  for  twenty  days.  For  fresh  meat  Sher- 
man depended  on  beeves  driven  on  the  hoof,  and 
such  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  as  might  be  gathered 
on  the  march.  The  same  general  orders  were  in 
force  as  in  the  previous  campaign,  of  which  this  in- 
deed was  only  a  continuation.  Sherman  calculated 
that  he  could  safely  rely  on  the  country  for  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  supplies,  and  that  if  he  should  by 
any  possibility  be  cut  off  from  other  resources,  his 
army  could  live  for  several  weeks  on  the  mules  and 
horses  of  the  trains. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  occupied  the  cities  of 
Charleston  and  Augusta,  with  garrisons  capable  of 
making  a  respectable  if  not  successful  defence,  but 
utterly  unable  to  meet  the  veteran  columns  of  Sher- 
man in  the  open  field.  Wheeler's  cavalry,  now 
greatly  reduced,  was  expected  to  resist  or  delay  the 
national  progress,  and  Wade  Hampton  had  been 
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dispatched  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  his  na- 
tive state,  with  extraordinary  powers  to  raise  men, 
money,  and  horses.*  He  was  supposed  by  Sherman 
to  have  two  small  divisions  of  cavalry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Columbia.  The  scattered  fragments  of 
Hood's  army  were  also  hurrying  rapidly  across  Geor- 
gia by  way  of  Augusta,  to  make  junction  in  the 
national  front;  and  these,  with  Hardee,  Wheeler, 
Bragg,  and  Hampton's  troops,  would  amount  to 
forty  thousand  men;  a  formidable  force,  sufficient, 
if  handled  with  spirit  and  energy,  to  make  the  pas- 
sage of  rivers  like  the  Santee  and  Cape  Fear  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking. 

Both  Grant  and  Sherman  therefore  instructed 
Foster  to  watch  the  inland  progress  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  provide  points  of  security  or  refuge 
along  the  coast,  to  which  the  army  could  turn  in 
case  of  disaster.  Schofield  also  was  directed  by  the 
general-in-chief  to  make  careful  and  anxious  prepa- 
rations for  such  a  contingency.  It  was,  however, 
extremely  desirable  that  Sherman  should  reach 
Goldsboro  at  a  single  stride.  The  distance  was  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  but  the  place  was 
of  exceeding  importance  in  any  ulterior  operations. 
Goldsboro  is  the  first  point  north  of  Columbia  where 
any  railway  running  east  crosses  the  great  northern 
and  southern  line ;  but  here  the  railroads  meet  that 
leave  the  coast  at  Wilmington  and  Newbern.  Upon 
Goldsboro,  therefore,  Grant  had  directed  the  co-op- 
erative movement  of  Schofield,  and,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  determine  in  a  campaign  of  this  peculiar 
character,  Goldsboro  was  to  be  the  objective  point 
of  Sherman's  column. 

*  Sherman's  "  Memoirs." 
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The  great  danger  was  that  Lee  might  not  be  in- 
clined to  sit  quietly  in  Richmond,  besieged  by  Grant, 
while  Sherman,  comparatively  unopposed,  passed 
through  the  states  of  South  and  North  Carolina, 
cutting  off  and  consuming  the  supplies  on  which  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  relied,  and  assuming  a 
position  from  which  the  two  great  national  armies 
could  be  united  in  co-operation  against  the  rebel 
capital.  If  Lee  should  succeed  in  escaping  from 
Grant,  and,  reinforced  by  Beauregard's  command, 
strike  Sherman  inland,  between  Columbia  and  Ra- 
leigh, the  danger  to  the  national  forces  would  be 
extreme.  But  Grant  had  said  to  Sherman  on  the 
18th  of  January:  "From  about  Richmond  I  will 
watch  Lee  closely,  and  if  he  detaches  much  more,  or 
attempts  to  evacuate,  will  pitch  in.  In  the  mean 
time,  should  you  be  brought  to  a  halt  anywhere,  I 
can  send  two  corps  of  thirty  thousand  effective  men 
to  your  support  from  the  works  about  Richmond." 

This  was  indeed  a  very  different  campaign  from 
the  famous  march,  which,  after  all,  was  a  march,  and 
not  a  campaign.  Then  Sherman  moved  away  from 
his  enemy,  and  left  a  subordinate  to  destroy  him ; 
now  he  was  advancing  upon  one,  and  possibly  against 
two,  rebel  armies;  for  not  only  the  fragments  of 
Hood's  command,  and  the  garrison  of  Savannah,  and 
all  the  movable  forces  which  had  been  unable  to  with- 
stand the  advance  from  Atlanta,  were  certain  to  be 
in  his  path,  but  Lee  himself  with  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  might  combine  with  these  to  destroy 
him.  In  his  former  march  he  had  advanced  towards 
the  sea,  completely  across  the  theatre  of  war ;  now  he 
was  to  strike  a  point  in  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country,  towards  which  another  national  army  was 
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moving  at  right  angles  with  his  own,  and  their  junc- 
tion at  a  point  still  in  the  enemy's  hands  was  indis- 
pensable. Sherman  himself  declared  :  "  Were  I  to 
express  my  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  march  to  the  sea,  and  of  that  from  Savannah 
northward,  I  would  place  the  former  at  one,  and  the 
latter  at  ten,  or  the  maximum."  * 

On  the  29th  of  January,  he  wrote  to  Grant: 
"  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  keep  my  troops 
well  in  hand,  and  if  I  get  worsted,  will  aim^to  make 
the  enemy  pay  so  dearly  that  you  will  have  less  to 
do.  ...  I  must  risk  Hood,  and  trust  to  you.  .  .  . 
to  hold  Lee,  or  be  on  his  heels,  if  he  conies  south." 
This  was  the  last  dispatch  Grant  had  from  Sherman 
till  the  12th  of  March. 

Amid  all  these  movements  of  his  great  subal- 
terns, the  general-in-chief  himself  remained  appar- 
ently quiescent ;  but  he  was  not  without  his  reasons 
for  this  course.  On  the  4th  of  February,  he  said  to 
Stanton :  "  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  force 
the  enemy  from  Richmond  until  Schofield  carries  out 
his  programme.  He  is  to  take  Wilmington,  and  then 
push  out  to  Goldsboro,  or  as  near  it  as  he  can  go,  and 
build  up  the  road  after  him.  He  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  Sherman  if  Lee  should  leave  Rich- 
mond with  any  considerable  force,  and  the  two  to- 
gether will  be  strong  enough  for  all  the  enemy  have 
to  put  against  them.  Terry  is  being  reinforced  from 
here  with  the  fragments  of  divisions  which  were  left 
behind  when  he  started  on  his  expedition.  ...  I  shall 
necessarily  have  to  take  the  odium  of  apparent  inac- 
tivity, but  if  it  results,  as  I  expect  it  will,  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Lee's  army,  I  shall  be  entirely  satisfied." 

Sherman's  ''Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.,  page  221. 
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Thus  Grant  was  busy,  directing  every  portion  of 
his  vast  command  :  planning  the  magnificent  com- 
bination by  which  Sherman  was  sure  of  support,  in 
case  of  need,  along  the  march,  and  when  he  reached 
the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  should  find  another 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  with  a  secure  base  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  supplies  which  he  was 
certain  to  require ;  bringing  Schofield  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  by  steamer  and  railroad,  from  the  heart  of 
Tennessee  to  the  frozen  Potomac,  and  then  dispatch- 
ing him  again  on  ocean  transports  to  the  tempes- 
tuous North  Carolina  coast,  where  a  foothold  had 
just  been  gained  at  so  much  cost ;  thence  again  di- 
recting him  to  move  rapidly  out,  capturing  Wilming- 
ton and  building  a  railroad  as  he  advanced,  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  great  marcher  in  the  interior :  at 
the  same  time  stripping  Thomas  of  troops,  to  send 
east  and  south,  where  they  could  be  more  effectually 
employed;  adding  reinforcements  of  veterans  and 
recruits  to  Sherman  and  Terry  ;  transferring  Grover 
from  the  Shenandoah  to  the  Savannah,  so  as  to  set 
Foster  free  ;  dispatching  an  expedition  to  favor 
Sherman  from  East  Tennessee  ;  inspiring  one  ad- 
vance from  the  north  and  another  from  the  south, 
one  from  the  Tennessee  and  another  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  against  the  last  great  arsenals  and  store- 
houses left  to  the  rebellion  west  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
and  himself  still  firmly  holding  the  largest  army  of 
the  enemy  in  his  front,  and  thus  alone  rendering 
practicable  all  his  other  designs. 

But  at  this  juncture  he  inaugurated  still  another 
campaign.  Thomas's  command  was  now  very  much 
depleted.  Stoneman  had  been  ordered  to-  South 
Carolina,  and  Grierson,  with  three  thousand  cavalry, 
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to  Vicksburg ;  A.  J.  Smith  was  sent  to  Canby,  and 
Schofield  to  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  and  all  the  fur- 
loughed  veterans,  recruits,  and  convalescent  troops 
of  Sherman's  army  had  been  forwarded  to  Savannah ; 
nevertheless,  Grant  was  anxious  to  employ  offensive- 
ly whatever  force  was  still  left  in  Tennessee.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  he  said  to  Thomas:  "Canby 
is  preparing  a  movement  from  Mobile  bay  against 
Mobile  and  the  interior  of  Alabama.  His  force  will 
consist  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  besides  A.  J. 
Smith's  command.  The  cavalry  you  have  sent  to 
Canby  will  be  debarked  at  Vicksburg.  It,  with  the 
available  cavalry  already  in  that  section,  will  move 
from  there  eastwardly  in  co-operation.  Hood's  army 
has  been  terribly  reduced  by  the  severe  punishment 
you  gave  it  in  Tennessee,  by  desertion  consequent 
upon  that  defeat,  and  now  by  the  withdrawal  of 
many  of  them  to  oppose  Sherman.  .  .  .  Canby's 
movement  will  attract  all  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  leave  an  advance  from  your  standpoint  easy.  I 
think  it  advisable,  therefore,  that  you  prepare  as 
much  of  a  cavalry  force  as  you  can  spare,  and  hold 
it  in  readiness  to  go  south.  The  object  will  be  three- 
fold :  first,  to  attract  as  much  of  the  enemy's  force 
as  possible,  to  ensure  success  to  Canby ;  second,  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  line  of  communications  and  mili- 
tary resources;  third,  to  destroy  or  capture  their 
forces  brought  into  the  field.  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma 
would  probably  be  the  points  to  direct  the  expedi- 
tion against.  This,  however,  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant as  the  mere  fact  of  penetrating  deep  into 
Alabama." 

On  the  15th,  he  telegraphed  to  Thomas  :  "It  is 
desirable  to  start  Stoneman  without  delay." 
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Meanwhile,  it  was  becoming  important  for  Scho- 
field  to  move,  and,  on  the  8th  of  February,  Grant 
said  to  that  commander :  "  The  quicker  you  can 
bring  your  troops  against  Wilmington,  the  smaller 
the  force  you  will  have  to  contend  against."  Sher- 
man preferred  that  Schofield  should  start  from  ISTew- 
bern,  but  the  general  in-chief  was  anxious  to  provide 
against  every  contingency,  and,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
aster to  the  advancing  column,  the  road  from  Wil- 
mington, bearing  further  south,  would  be  prefer- 
able. On  the  19th,  therefore,  he  instructed  Scho- 
field to  turn  his  attention  to  Wilmington.  "  You 
will  either  capture  the  place,"  he  said,  "or  hold 
considerable  of  the  enemy  from  Sherman's  front." 

A  dispatch  from  Sherman  had  now  been  received 
by  Admiral  Dahlgren,  off  the  coast,  and  forwarded 
to  the  general-in-chief ;  and  on  the  19th,  Grant  com- 
municated the  contents  to  Schofield  :  "  Sherman," 
he  wrote,  was  "encountering  bad  roads  and  much 
water,  and  was  not  certain  but  those  causes  would 
force  him  to  turn  upon  Charleston.  In  that  case,  he 
would  want  his  supplies  sent  to  Bull's  bay.  Rich- 
mond papers  of  yesterday,  however,  announce  the 
capture  of  Columbia  on  the  17th.  As  he  was  then 
across  the  Congaree,  it  is  not  likely  he  will  turn 
back.  This  success  will  probably  force  the  evacua- 
tion of  Charleston.  In  that  case,  Gillmore  [who  had 
superseded  Foster  in  South  Carolina]  *  will  have  a 
disposable  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men, 
which  I  have  directed  him  to  send  to  you.  Should 
you  find  an  advance  on  Wilmington  impracticable, 

*  Foster  was  relieved  solely  because  of  physical  incapacity,  result- 
ing from  an  old  wound.  "We  want  a  man,"  said  Grant,  "who  is 
not  confined  to  his  quarters." 
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keep  up  such  a  threatening  attitude  that  the  enemy 
will  be  compelled  to  retain  all  the  force  he  now  has, 
and  push  on  the  column  from  Newbern." 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Schofield's  advance  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  and  Cox's 
division  of  the  Twenty-third  corps  was  landed  on 
the  peninsula  above  Fort  Fisher.  Terry  still  held  a 
line  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort,  as  well  as 
Smithville  and  Fort  Caswell,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Cape  Fear  river;  while  the  squadron  covered  the 
flanks  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  stream.  The  rebel 
line  in  front  of  Terry  reached  across  the  peninsula, 
and  on  the  western  bank  the  enemy  occupied  Fort 
Anderson,  about  twelve  miles  below  Wilmington, 
with  a  line  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  right 
resting  on  a  swamp :  Hoke  was  in  general  command. 
Schofield  pronounced  Fort  Anderson  impregnable  to 
a  direct  attack,  and  made  his  dispositions  to  turn  it. 
Sending  two  divisions,  under  Cox  and  Ames,  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  entrenching  two 
brigades  to  occupy  the  enemy,  he  marched  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  around  the  swamp  that  covered 
the  rebel  right,  to  strike  the  road  to  Wilmington, 
in  rear  of  the  fort.  The  rebels  were  warned  of  the 
movement  by  their  cavalry,  and,  during  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  February,  they  hastily  abandoned  their 
works,  falling  back  behind  Town  creek,  about  four 
miles  below  the  city.  Possession  was  thus  secured 
of  the  principal  defences  of  Cape  Fear  river  and 
Wilmington,  with  ten  heavy  guns  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition.  During'  these  operations  the 
fleet  had  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  river,  but 
no  gun  was  dismounted  in  Fort  Anderson. 

Ames's  division  was  now  returned  to  Terry,  and 
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on  the  20th,  Cox  again  advanced,  on  the  western 
bank.  He  succeeded  in  crossing  Town  creek  by 
a  single  flat-boat  found  in  the  stream,  and,  wading 
the  swarnps,  he  reached  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear, 
attacked  and  routed  him  at  once,  capturing  two 
pieces  of  artillery  and  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  prisoners.  During  the  night  he  rebuilt  the 
bridge  which  the  rebels  had  burned,  and  in  the 
morning  pushed  on  towards  Wilmington,  meeting 
with  no  opposition.  Terry,  meanwhile,  on  the  east- 
ern shore,  had  advanced  to  a  point  about  four  miles 
below  the  town,  where  he  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted,  in  numbers  greater  than  his  own.  Never- 
theless, he  so  occupied  the  rebels  in  his  front  that 
no  force  could  be  sent  to  replace  that  which  Cox 
had  destroyed. 

On  the  21st,  Cox,  still  advancing,  secured  a  rebel 
pontoon  bridge,  and  threatened  to  cross  the  Cape 
Fear  river  above  Wilmington,  whereupon  the  rebels 
at  once  set  fire  to  their  steamers,  cotton,  and  military 
and  naval  stores,  and  abandoned  the  town.  Cox 
entered  Wilmington  on  the  22nd  of  February,  while 
Terry  pursued  the  rebels  across  Northeast  river. 
The  total  national  loss  in  these  operations,  from  the 
llth  of  February  to  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  was 
not  more  than  two  hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  enemy  lost  about  as  many,*  besides  eight  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Fifty-one  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
and  fifteen  light  guns  fell  into  Schofield's  hands. 

While  these  movements  were  occurring  in  North 
Carolina,  Grant,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  directed  still  another 
movement  in  the  rear  of  the  ill-starred  capital. 
Sherman  was  approaching  from  the  south,  Meade 

*  Schofield's  Report. 
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and  Ord  were  besieging  it  in  front,  Stoneman  had 
been  ordered  to  move  athwart  the  country  from 
East  Tennessee  in  the  direction  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Sheridan  was  now  instructed  to  penetrate  to  the 
west  of  Richmond  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah.  As  early  as  the  8th  of  February,  Grant  had 
said  to  Sheridan :  "  I  believe  there  is  no  enemy  now 
to  prevent  you  from  reaching  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railroad,  and  possibly  the  canal,  when  the 
weather  will  permit  you  to  move."  On  the  13th, 
however,  he  said :  "  I  do  not  care  about  your  moving 
until  the  weather  and  roads  are  such  as  to  give  as- 
surance of  overcoming  all  obstacles  except  those  in- 
terposed by  the  enemy."  Finally,  on  the  20th,  he 
issued  full  instructions  :  "  As  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  travel,  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  about 
reaching  Lynchburg  with  a  cavalry  force  alone. 
From  there  you  could  destroy  the  railroad  and  canal 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  be  of  no  further  use  to 
the  rebellion.  .  .  .  This  additional  raid,  with  one 
now  about  starting  from  East  Tennessee,  under 
Stoneman,  numbering  about  four  or  five  thousand 
cavalry;  one  from  Eastport,  Mississippi,  ten  thou- 
sand cavalry ;  Canby,  from  Mobile  bay,  with  about 
eighteen  thousand  mixed  troops — these  three  latter 
pushing  for  Tuscaloosa,  Selma,  and  Montgomery, 
and  Sherman,  with  a  large  army  eating  out  the  vitals 
of  South  Carolina — is  all  that  will  be  wanted  to 
leave  nothing  for  the  rebellion  to  stand  upon.  I 
would  advise  you  to  overcome  great  obstacles  to  ac- 
complish this.  Charleston  was  evacuated  on  Tues- 
day last." 

Grant  now  looked  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
principal  armies  of  the  enemy  as  near  at  hand,  and 
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these  simultaneous  raids  into  the  Carolinas,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Virginia,  were  intended  to  break  up 
the  railroads  of  the  entire  South,  so  that  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  or  troops  would  be  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  another  year ;  while  the  destruction 
of  food,  as  well  as  of  arsenals  and  manufactories  of 
arms,  would  render  the  rebellion  helpless  to  recover 
whenever  the  blow  should  be  struck  which  had 
impended  so  long. 

The  government,  however,  felt  some  uneasiness 
about  the  departure  of  Sheridan,  and  what  was 
considered  the  exposure  of  the  capital.  This  was 
intimated  to  Grant,  and  on  the  26th  of  February, 
he  telegraphed  to  Lincoln,  explaining  his  strategy. 
"  Sheridan's  movement,"  he  said,  "  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  protect 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  to  prevent 
any  attempt  to  invade  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia." Even  this  did  not  allay  the  anxiety  enter- 
tained at  Washington,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
Grant  was  obliged  to  say  to  Stanton :  "  If  the  re- 
turns I  have  of  troops  for  the  Department  of  Wash- 
ington are  anything  like  correct,  there  need  not  be 
the  slightest  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the 
capital.  At  this  time,  if  Lee  could  spare  any  con- 
siderable force,  it  would  be  for  the  defence  of  points 
now  threatened,  which  are  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  his  army."  Again,  on  the  same  day,  he 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  I  don't  think 
it  possible  for  Lee  to  send  anything  towards  Wash- 
ington, unless  it  should  be  a  brigade  of  cavalry." 

There  is  a  sort  of  apprehension,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe or  define,  that  sometimes  seizes  upon  men 
not  only  personally  brave,  but  who  undoubtedly 
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possess  great  moral  courage,  under  circumstances  or 
in  situations  when  they  feel  and  appreciate  their  own 
ignorance.  All  men  lack  nerve  when  they  don't 
know  what  to  do,  and  know  that  they  don't.  In 
emergencies,  certainly,  knowledge  is  power,  and  the 
lack  of  it  weakness.  This  was  the  secret  of  Butler's 
inefficiency,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
what  now  seemed  the  timidity  of  the  government. 

But  civilians  in  high  place  have  at  all  times 
been  bad  counsellors  in  time  of  war ;  and  even  sol- 
diers of  great  technical  and  scientific  acquirements 
often  prove  themselves  lacking  in  the  quality  of 
audacity,  so  indispensable  for  success  in  the  field. 
It  is  not  only  the  daring  that  sees  and  seizes  crit- 
ical moments  in  battle,  and  which  all  admit  to  be 
among  the  first  requisites  of  a  commander ;  there  is 
also  quite  as  necessary  a  certain  faculty,  based,  it  is 
true,  upon  knowledge  and  coolness  combined,  but 
the  essence  of  which,  after  all,  is  courage.  This 
must  not  only  flash  across  an  emergency,  but  must 
be  apparent  and  persistent  in  anxious  moments, 
when  adverse  advice  is  pressed  by  those  entitled  to 
offer  it,  when  contrary  judgments  are  formed  by 
competent  critics,  when  nothing  but  the  convictions 
of  his  own  mind  and  the  firmness  of  his  own  deter- 
mination, and,  still  more,  the  passion  of  his  own 
nature  for  advance  and  aggression  against  difficulty 
and  absolute  danger,  can  sustain  him  who  is  to  de- 
cide. He  must  take  risks,  he  must  advance  some- 
times when  he  seems  unprepared,  he  must  leave  pos- 
sibilities in  his  rear,  he  must  proceed  in  ignorance 
of  what  may  occur,  not  only  not  knowing  what  the 
enemy  may  do,  but  not  caring,  determined  to  do 
himself,  and  so  control  the  enemy's  plans  and  com- 
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pel  his  movements.  Unless  he  is  able  and  willing 
and  ready  to  do  all  this,  unless  he  does  all  this  in 
spite  of  obstacles  and  opposition,  he  may  be  an  en- 
gineer or  a  strategist,  a  tactician  or  a  scientist — he  is 
not  a  general.  No  man  but  a  hero  is  fit  to  command 
armies. 

Meanwhile  Grant  had  got  word,  through  the 
rebel  newspapers,  first  of  the  fall  of  Branchville, 
then  of  Columbia,  and  then  of  Charleston,  which  the 
rebels  could  not  hold  after  Sherman  had  passed.  It 
fell  like  Jericho,  without  being  attacked,  and  Gill- 
more  was  ordered  to  occupy  it.  This  last  news  ar- 
rived on  the  20th  of  February,  and  on  the  21st, 
intelligence  came  that  Fort  Anderson  was  in  Scho- 
field's  hands.  On  the  24th,  Grant  learned  of  the 
capture  of  Wilmington,  and  at  once  recommended 
Schofield  for  a  brigadier-generalcy  in  the  regular 
army.  He  made  the  reward  an  incentive,  and,  when 
he  announced  the  promotion  to  Schofield,  contin- 
ued :  "  I  hope  and  know  you  will  push  out  and 
form  a  connection  with  Sherman  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment.  If  you  reach  Goldsboro  and  have 
a  fair  prospect  of  getting  your  road  finished  soon,  it 
may  be  unnecessary  for  Sherman  to  come  down  to 
the  coast.  Make  every  effort  to  communicate  with 
Sherman  at  once.  .  .  .  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
get  you  troops  and  all  else  called  for  through,  but 
the  ice  has  kept  everything  back  very  much.  .  .  . 
If  you  and  Sherman  are  united,  you  can  keep  as  far 
in  the  interior  of  North  Carolina  as  you  may  be  able 
to  supply  yourselves.  With  the  large  force  you  will 
have  united,  Raleigh  may  not  be  found  too  far  off." 

At  this  time  Schofield  was  dissatisfied  with  one 
of  his  subordinates,  and  Grant  wrote  to  him :  "  Do 
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not  hesitate  in  making  any  changes  in  commanders 
you  think  necessary."  He  always  held  that  a  gen- 
eral, like  a  workman,  should  choose  his  tools ;  and, 
even  if  the  superior  was  mistaken,  in  his  judgment, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  relieve  a  subaltern  with  whom 
he  was  dissatisfied.  The  military  service,  indeed, 
does  not  pretend  to  spare,  or  hardly  to  consider,  the 
feelings  of  individuals ;  it  is  the  success  of  the  cause 
only  which  it  can  regard;  and  soldiers,  who  con- 
stantly risk  their  lives,  must  expect  sometimes  to 
put  even  their  reputations  in  jeopardy. 

On  the  25th,  Grant  said  to  Halleck :  "  It  is  well 
enough  to  occupy  Georgetown  until  Sherman  is  in 
communication  with  the  sea-coast.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible, though  not  probable,  he  may  require  supplies 
from  Georgetown.  I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind, 
however." 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  during  these  en- 
tire operations  than  the  manner  in  which,  while  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  Sherman's  actual  movements, 
obtaining  his  only  information  for  more  than  a 
month  through  rebel  sources,  Grant  still  endeavored 
to  support  his  great  lieutenant,  and  co-operate  with 
the  column  of  whose  position  he  was  unaware.  Scho- 
field  was  now  at  Wilmington,  Gillmore  on  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  Stoneman  was  ordered  to  come  in 
from  Tennessee,  and  Sheridan  had  started  from  the 
Valley,  all  aiming  to  communicate  with  Sherman,  to 
supply  him,  to  aid  him,  to  combine  with  him,  if 
events  allowed ;  moving  from  the  most  opposite  di- 
rections into  the  rebel  territory,  yet  no  commander 
knowing  exactly  where  his  forces  would  strike  the 
marching  army  he  was  in  search  of. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  general-in-chief  en- 
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quired  of  Thomas  :  "  When  did  Stoneman  start  on 
his  expedition  ?  " 

Although  Grant  believed  that  Sherman  would 
be  perfectly  safe  as  soon  as  he  came  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  Schofield,  even  if  Lee  should 
proceed  to  North  Carolina,  this  movement  of  the 
rebels  was  what  he  now  most  feared,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  detect  and  prevent  it.  Fifteen 
thousand  men  were  kept  on  picket  duty  on  Meade's 
front,  and  half  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  con- 
stantly prepared  for  attack.  "Our  information," 
says  the  diary  of  an  officer  of  the  staff,  "is  that 
an  attack  on  our  centre  is  probable.  Grant  says 
he  wishes  one  might  be  made,  but  thinks  it  would 
be  a  cover  to  hide  the  movements  of  Lee  south- 
ward. .  .  .  The  only  hope  of  the  enemy  now  is  to 
fall  on  Sherman  before  he  can  be  supported  by 
Schofield."  Grant  frequently  said,  at  this  time,  that 
a  daring  plan  for  the  enemy  would  be  to  gather  up 
his  entire  force,  and  rush  out  through  West  Virginia 
into  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  transferring  the 
seat  of  war  to  a  territory  full  of  supplies,  threat- 
ening the  states  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  giving  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the  rebellion,  however  short. 
Such  an  attempt,  he  said,  would  surely  result  in  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  army  that  began  it  ;  but  it 
would  have  had  the  strength  of  desperation,  and 
might  have  occasioned  serious  trouble. 

At  this  time  the  general-in-chief  manifested  much 
anxiety  about  Sherman,  more  than  ever  before,  and 
far  more  than  when  he  was  himself  engaged  in  ac- 
tive operations.  As  the  various  despatches  came  in 
from  one  army  or  another,  he  discussed  the-  move- 
ments of  all  his  commanders,  sometimes  with  the 
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maps  before  Mm,  but  oftener  without  them ;  for  lie 
had  a  genius  for  topography,  and  having  once  deter- 
mined how  the  ground  lay,  or  where  any  position 
was,  he  never  forgot,  or  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
fresh his  memory.  The  picture  was  photographed 
in  his  mind  indelibly.  His  supervision  at  this  time 
was  absolute.  On  one  day  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  forty-two  dispatches. 

Canby  now  was  to  come  into  the  game.  Grant's 
instructions  to  him  had  hitherto  been  neither  fre- 
quent nor  detailed.  He  was  outside  of  telegraphic 
communication,  and  most  of  his  command  was  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  After  the  defeat  of  Banks  on 
the  Red  river  the  year  before,  Grant  had  allowed 
Canby  to  work  his  way  out  of  the  difficulties  he  in- 
herited from  his  predecessor,  without  much  interfer- 
ence ;  and  when  Steele  returned  to  Arkansas  and 
Canby  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  the  Nineteenth  corps 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
and  A.  J.  Smith  brought  back  within  the  limits  of 
Sherman's  command.  In  July,  Canby  sent  a  few 
troops  to  co-operate  with  Farragut  against  the  de- 
fences of  Mobile,  but  this  force  was  too  small  for 
any  further  operations  after  the  seizure  of  the  forts. 
In  August  occurred  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by 
Price,  and  A.  J.  Smith  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Rosecrans.  Nevertheless,  for  a  while,  Price  roamed 
over  the  state  with  impunity,  doing  incalculable  mis- 
chief, but  accomplishing  no  important  interruption 
to  Grant's  plans.  He  was  finally  brought  to  battle 
on  the  Big  Blue  river,  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  his  artillery  and  trains,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  and  then  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  northern  Arkansas.  Grant,  however,  w^as  dis- 
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satisfied  with  Rosecrans,  and  in  December  that  com- 
mander was  relieved,  while  Smith  reported  to  Tho- 
mas at  Nashville. 

All  these  operations  were  almost  independent  of 
Grant.  He  sent  a  few  orders,  and  forwarded  troops 
when  he  could  spare  them ;  but  it  was  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  direct  in  detail  operations  so  far 
away,  and  so  disconnected  with  the  great  campaigns 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  or  indeed  with  the  principal 
strategic  objects  of  the  war.  When,  however,  a  pos- 
itive movement  was  ordered  by  Grant  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  co-operation  with  his  other  plans  and 
other  armies,  he  at  once  assumed  different  relations 
with  Canby,  and  gave  him  directions  of  that  peculiar 
and  personal  character  which  distinguished  his  in- 
structions to  his  principal  commanders. 

General  "W.  F.  Smith  was  at  this  time  serving, 
but  not  with  troops,  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  give  him  command  of  a 
corps ;  but  on  the  20th  of  February,  Grant  wrote : 
"  It  will  not  do  for  Canby  to  risk  Smith  with  any 
military  command  whatever.  The  moment  Canby 
should  differ  with  him  in  judgment  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  differ  or 
yield  to  him  entirely,  he  would  get  no  further  ser- 
vice out  of  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be  a 
clog.  Let  Smith  continue  on  the  same  duty  he  has 
been  detailed  for." 

Grant  was  never  willing  to  try  again  a  subor- 
dinate whom  he  had  once  definitely  relieved.  He 
bore  with  a  man  whose  characteristics  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  some  superiors,  and  put  up  with 
even  ill- success  or  insubordination  sometimes  too 
Ions; ;  but  if  once  he  determined  to  free  himself  from 
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an  incompetent,  or  inefficient,  or  unmanageable  lieu- 
tenant, he  never  relented,  nor  was  willing  to  be  em- 
barassed  by  the  same  cause  again.  The  officers  who 
had  failed  to  satisfy  his  expectations  or  demands 
were  often  men  with  strong  political  or  personal 
influence,  and  sometimes  were  able  to  induce  the 
government  to  assign  them  to  less  important  posi- 
tions than  those  from  which  they  had  been  removed ; 
but  Grant  never  consented  that  those  whom  he  had 
once  dismissed  from  his  plans  should  be  given  a 
place  where  their  action  would  be  of  consequence  to 
him  again.  As  has  been  shown,  he  always  supported 
his  great  commanders  if  they  wanted  a  change  in  their 
own  subalterns,  even  to  the  disregard  of  rank  or 
seniority ;  for  he  regarded  harmony  between  a  chief 
and  his  subordinates  as  among  the  most  imperative 
of  military  necessities,  and  made  every  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  this  relation  with  his  own  lieutenants.  If  he 
found  it  unattainable,  for  whatever  cause — no  abil- 
ity, or  experience,  or  accomplishment,  or  character, 
atoned.  He  refused  to  employ  an  instrument  with 
which  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish 
his  designs. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  he  said  to  Canby :  "  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  hear  of  your  forces  getting 
to  the  interior  of  Alabama.  I  send  Grierson,  an 
experienced  cavalry  commander,  to  take  command 
of  your  cavalry.  .  .  .  Forrest  seems  to  be  near  Jack- 
son, Mississippi;  and  if  he  is,  none  but  the  best  of 
our  cavalry  commanders  will  get  by  him.  Thomas 
was  directed  to  start  a  cavalry  force  from  Eastport, 
Mississippi,  as  soon  after  the  20th  of  February  as 
possible,  to  move  on  Selma,  Alabama,  which  would 
tend  to  ward  Forrest  off.  -He  promised  to  start  it 
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by  that  day,  but  I  know  he  did  not,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  yet  started  it." 

He  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  strategy,  embodying  some  of  the  results  of 
his  own  experience  :  "  It  rarely  happens  that  a  num- 
ber of  expeditions,  starting  from  various  points  to 
act  upon  a  common  centre,  materially  aid  each  other. 
They  never  do,  except  when  each  acts  with  vigor, 
and  either  makes  rapid  marches  or  keeps  confront- 
ing the  enemy.  Whilst  one  column  is  engaging  any- 
thing like  an  equal  force,  it  is  necessarily  aiding  the 
other  by  holding  that  force.  With  Grierson  I  am 
satisfied  you  would  either  find  him  at  the  appointed 
place  in  time,  or  you  would  find  him  holding  the 
enemy,  which  would  enable  the  other  column  to  get 
there."  .  .  . 

"  I  feel  a  great  anxiety,"  he  continued,  "  to  have 
the  enemy  entirely  broken  up  at  the  West.  Whilst 
I  believe  it  will  be  an  easy  job,  time  will  enable  the 
enemy  to  reorganize  and  collect  all  their  deserters, 
and  get  up  a  formidable  force.  By  giving  them  no 
rest,  what  they  now  have  in  their  ranks  will  leave 
them.  It  is  also  important  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  planting  of  a  crop  this  year,  and  to  destroy 
their  railroads,  machine-shops,  etc.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  get  all  the  negro  men  we  can,  before  the 
enemy  put  them  into  their  ranks."  These  were  the 
identical  views  entertained  by  Grant  when  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  armies  the  year  before,*  and 
which  he  had  been  urging  upon  all  his  commanders 
since. 

He  concluded :  "  Stoneman  starts  from  East 
Tennessee  in  a  few  days  to  make  a  raid  as  far  up  on 

*  Vol.  ii. ,  chap.  I. ,  passim. 
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the  Lynchburg  road  as  lie  can.  Sheridan  started 
this  morning  from  Winchester,  Virginia,  to  destroy 
the  Virginia  Central  railroad  and  James  river  ca- 
nal, and  to  get  to  Lynchburg  if  he  can.  Each  starts 
with  cavalry  force  alone." 

Meanwhile,  the  same  peculiarities  which  had  dis- 
tinguished Thomas  in  November  and  December  had 
become  apparent  in  January  and  February  and 
March.  On  the  25th  of  January,  Grant  said  to 
Halleck :  "  When  Canby  is  supplied,  horses  may  be 
sent  up  the  Tennessee,  as  General  Thomas  requests, 
and  let  him  use  all  exertion  to  get  off  during  the 
first  favorable  weather  we  may  have.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  our  cavalry  should  not  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  Hood's  and  Forrest's  forces  being  on  furlough. 
They  could  have  fed  on  the  enemy,  and  where  they 
could  have  collected  their  own  horses."  Yet  it  was 
to  collect  and  equip  this  cavalry  that  Thomas  had 
delayed  so  long  at  Nashville,  and,  after  two  weeks' 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  was  unwilling  to  send  it 
out  again  without  another  season  of  equipping  and 
delay.  Thomas  was  in  some  things  not  unlike  War- 
ren in  the  Eastern  army,  who  was  earnest  and  ca- 
pable and  accomplished,  but  unequal  to  the  task 
assigned  him ;  both  had  difficulties  for  which  they 
were  not  always  to  blame,  which  impeded  and  pre- 
vented the  action  that  Grant  expected  of  them;  but 
greater  soldiers  overcame  just  such  "difficulties,  and 
Grant  preferred  those  who  did. 

Thomas's  delay  now  compelled  Grant  to  change 
his  plans.  On  the  27th  of  February,  one  month 
after  he  had  first  ordered  Stoneman's  advance,  he 
said  to  Thomas  :  "  Stonernan  being  so  late  in  making 
his  start  from  East  Tennessee,  and  Sherman  having 
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passed  out  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  I  think 
now  his  course  had  better  be  changed.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  being 
driven  from  Richmond,  they  may  fall  back  to  Lynch- 
burg  with  a  part  of  their  force,  and  attempt  a  raid 
into  East  Tennessee.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to 
keep  Stoneman  between  our  garrisons  in  East  Ten- 
nessee and  the  enemy.  Direct  him  to  repeat  the  raid 
of  last  fall,  destroying  the  railroad  as  far  towards 
Lynchburg  as  he  can.  Sheridan  starts  to-day  from 
Winchester  for  Lynchburg.  This  will  vastly  favor 
Stoneman." 

Then,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  a  rebel 
attempt  to  enter  Tennessee  from  the  east,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  collect  all 
the  surplus  forage  and  provisions  of  East  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville,  and  to  geib  there  a  large  amount  of 
stores  besides.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may 
have  to  use  a  force  in  that  section  the  coming 
spring.  Preparations  should  be  made  to  meet  such 
a  contingency.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got 
Stoneman  off  in  time,  he  would  have  made  a  di- 
version in  favor  of  Sherman,  and  would  have  de- 
stroyed a  large  amount  of  railroad  stock  cut  off  and 
left  in  North- West  South  Carolina.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  do  any  good  except  destroy  the  stock." 

And  thus  the  chief  informed  each  general  of  the 
movements  of  "the  others  with  whom  he  was  to  co- 
operate, so  that  all  might  act  in  harmony.  The  web 
was  complicated,  but  the  threads  were  held  in  a 
single  hand.  All  these  various  and  distant  cam- 
paigns were  directed  in  their  inception  and  execu- 
tion according  to  a  single  plan.  All  Grant's  in- 
structions were  pregnant  with  the  same  principles. 
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Towards  eacli  quarter  of  the  theatre  of  war,  where 
there  was  yet  a  possibility  that  a  rebel  force  could 
be  assembled,  where  rebel  lines  might  still  commu- 
nicate, where  rebel  stores  could  be  collected,  or  rebel 
arms  be  manufactured,  Grant  directed  a  national 
force,  so  that  at  each  point  the  enemy  should  be 
obliged  to  succumb ;  not  only  at  the  central  and 
principal  place,  but  also  at  the  same  time  at  every 
other  spot  where  the  rebellion  might  by  any  chance 
or  effort  come  again  to  a  head.  The  success  that 
Grant  sought  he  meant  should  be  complete  and 
universal.  Every  rebel  army  should  be  outfought 
and  outgeneralled  ;  not  only  overpowered,  and 
crushed,  and  exhausted,  but  there  should  be  no 
loop-hole  left,  no  opportunity  of  flight  or  distraction 
or  diversion  in  any  direction.  Wherever  a  rebel  force 
found  itself,  it  must  find  also  an  irresistible  enemy 
in  its  front  and  rear ;  every  rebel  who  was  not  killed 
must  surrender ;  and  that  not  because  he  was  weary, 
or  disheartened,  or  chose  to  yield,  but  because  he 
must  do  so  or  die. 

At  this  time  again  Grant  saw  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  movement  of  Lee  before  Richmond  or  Peters- 
burg, either  to  screen  the  withdrawal  of  the  rebel 
army  or  to  distract  attention  from  operations  else- 
where. On  the  22nd  of  February,  he  said  to  Parke, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
for  a  few  days,  in  the  absence  of  Meade  :  "  As  there 
is  a  possibility  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy  at  any 
time,  and  especially  an  attempt  to  break  your  cen- 
tre, extra  vigilance  should  be  kept  up  both  by  the 
pickets  and  the  troops  on  the  line.  Let  commanders 
understand  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  awaiting  orders, 
if  an  attack  is  made,  in  bringing  all  their  resources 
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to  the  point  of  danger.  With  proper  alacrity  in  this 
respect,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  seeing  the 
enemy  get  through."  On  the  25th,  he  said :  "  De- 
serters from  the  rebel  lines  north  of  the  James  say 
it  is  reported  among  them  that  Hill's  corps  has  left, 
or  is  leaving,  to  join  Beauregard.  ...  If  such  a  move- 
ment is  discovered,  we  must  endeavor  to  break  a  hole 
some  place." 

This  expectation  of  Grant  was  not  without  foun- 
dation. The  rebels  were  contemplating  every  con- 
tingency, and  consulting  about  every  remedy.  Their 
distraction  and  desperation  were  now  at  their  height. 
Lee  had  been  made  general-in-chief,  and  Brecken- 
ridge  secretary  of  war,  in  the  vain  hope  that- a  change 
of  counsellors  or  a  concentration  of  authority  might 
avail  to  stay  the  approaching  catastrophe.  On  the 
1 9th  of  February,  Lee  wrote  to  the  Richmond  gov- 
ernment :  "The  accounts  received  to-day  from  South 
and  North  Carolina  are  unfavorable.  General  Beau- 
regard  reports  from  Charlotte  that  four  corps  of  the 
enemy  are  advancing  on  that  place,  tearing  up  the 
railroad,  and  that  they  will  probably  reach  Charlotte 
.  .  .  before  he  can  concentrate  his  troops  there.  He 
states  General  Sherman  will  doubtless  .  .  .  unite  with 
General  Schofield  at  Raleigh  or  Weldon.  General 
Bragg  reports  that  General  Schofield  is  now  prepar- 
ing to  advance  from  Newbern  to  Goldsboro.  ...  He 
says  that  little  or  no  assistance  can  be  received  from 
the  state  Nof  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Sherman  seems  to 
be  having  everything  his  own  way,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  cause  apprehension.  General  Beauregard 
does  not  say  what  he  proposes  or  what  he  can  do 
I  do  not  know  where  his  troops  are,  or  on  what 
lines  they  are  moving.  .  .  .  General  J.  E.  Johnston 
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is  the  only  officer  whom  1  know  who  lias  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army  and  people,  and  if  he  was  ordered 
to  report  to  me  I  would  place  him  there  on  duty." 

In  the  same  dispatch  he  said :  "  It  is  necessary 
to  bring  out  all  our  strength,  and,  I  fear,  to  unite  our 
armies,  as  separately  they  do  not  seem  able  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy.  Everything  should  be  de- 
stroyed that  cannot  be  moved  out  of  the  reach  of 
Generals  Sherman  and  Schofield.  Provision  must 
be  accumulated  in  Virginia,  and  every  man  in  all  the 
states  must  be  brought  out.  I  fear  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  abandon  all  our  cities,  and  preparations  should 
be  made  for  this  contingency" 

The  most  stringent  orders  were  given  on  the 
following  day  to  remove  or  destroy  all  supplies  on 
the  route  of  Sherman  or  Schofield,  and  Brecken- 
ridge  inquired  to  what  point  Lee  wished  to  retire, 
and  whither  stores  should  be  moved,  in  the  event 
of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  Lee  replied  on  the 
21st :  "In  the  event  .of  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
our  position  on  the  James  river,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
unite  the-  corps  of  the  army  about  Burksville  (junc- 
tion of  the  Southside  and  Danville  railroad),  so  as 
to  retain  communication  with  the  North  and  South 
as  long  as  practicable,  and  also  with  the  West.  I 
should  think  Lynchburg,  or  some  point  west,  the 
most  advantageous  place  to  which  to  remove  stores 
from  Richmond."  The  same  day  he  formally  re- 
quested that  Johnston  should  be  ordered  to  report 
to  him  for  duty. 

The  most  extraordinary  and  extravagant  plans 
were  now  suggested.  The  emergency,  it  was  felt,  de- 
manded extreme  measures,  and  some  of  the  schemes 
proposed  were  the  mere  frantic  imaginings  of  de- 
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spair.  Others  were  founded  on  better  judgment, 
but  even  they  were  like  the  last  resource  of  men  who 
had  staked  all  and  lost.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
Breckenridge  suggested  assembling  the  handful  of 
infantry  still  under  Early,  the  one  brigade  in  South- 
West  Virginia,  the  troops  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, and  adding  these  to  "all  the  available  force 
from  other  quarters"  "to  destroy  Sherman"  "If 
it  was  possible,"  he  said  to  Lee,  "to  assemble  an 
equal  or  superior  force  to  meet  him,  and  that  force 
could  be  wrought  into  enthusiasm  by  your  personal 
presence,  great  results  might  be  achieved ;  and  some- 
thing of  this  sort  must  be  done  at  once,  or  the  situa- 
tion is  lost." 

On  the  same  day,  Beauregard  telegraphed  direct 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  from  South  Carolina:  "Should 
enemy  advance  into  North  Carolina  towards  Char- 
lotte and  Salisbury,  as  is  now  almost  certain,  I  ear- 
nestly urge  a  concentration  in  time  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  artillery  at  latter  point,  if 
possible,  to  give  him  battle  there  and  crush  him 
there.  Then  to  concentrate  all  forces  against  Grant, 
and  then  to  march  to  Washington,  to  dictate  a  peace. 
Hardee  and  myself  can  collect  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand, exclusive  of  Cheatham  and  Stewart  [from 
Hood's  army],  not  likely  to  reach  in  time.  If  Lee 
and  Bragg  could  furnish  twenty  thousand  more,  the 
fate  of  the  Confederacy  would  be  secure."  Beaure- 
gard was  ill  at  the  time,  and  it  is  generous  to  sup- 
pose that  his  illness  had  affected  his  brain.  The 
idea  of  marching  to  Washington  to  dictate  a  peace 
at  this  epoch  of  the  war  did  not  commend  itself  to 
the  rebel  authorities,  and  the  day  after  this  dispatch 
was  received,  Johnston  superseded  Beauregard  in 
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command  of  the  troops  opposed  to  Sherman.  The 
same  day,  the  formal  orders  were  issued  by  Brecken- 
ridge  to  govern  the  chiefs  of  bureaux  upon  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond.  Lynchburg  was  the  point  des- 
ignated to  which  stores  and  material  were  to  be 
transported,  but  what  was  not  indispensably  re- 
quisite might  be  sent  to  Danville,  or  points  on  the 
Danville  railroad.  It  was  to  this  region,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  Grant  had  already  directed  Sheri- 
dan to  proceed. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Lee  called  attention 
to  "the  alarming  number  of  desertions  now  occur- 
ring in  the  army.  .  .  .  Since  the  1 2th  inst.,"  he  said, 
"  they  amount  in  two  divisions  of  Hill's  corps  .  .  . 
to  about  four  hundred.  There  are  a  good  many 
from  other  commands.  ...  It  seems  that  the  men 
are  influenced  very  much  by  the  representations  of 
their  friends  at  home,  who  appear  to  have  become 
very  despondent  of  our  success.  They  think  the 
cause  desperate,  and  write  to  the  soldiers  advising 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  assuring  them  that, 
if  they  will  return  home,  the  bands  of  deserters  so 
far  outnumber  the  home  guards  that  they  will  be 
in  no  danger  of  arrest.  .  .  .  These  desertions  have  a 
very  bad  effect  upon  the  troops  who  remain,  and 
give  rise  to  painful  apprehensions."  On  the  25th, 
he  said :  "  Hundreds  of  men  are  deserting  nightly, 
and  I  cannot  keep  the  army  together  unless  exam- 
ples are  made  of  such  cases."  On  the  28th,  he  re- 
ported "  twelve  hundred  more.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  in  one  division  are  reported  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  In  addition  to  the  above 
...  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  deserted.  .  .  .  These  men  generally 
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went  off  in  bands,  taking  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  greatest  number  of 
desertions  have  occurred  among  the  North  Carolina 
troops,  who  have  fought  as  gallantly  as  any  soldiers 
in  the  army.  ...  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  ar- 
rest this  evil,  but  I  am  convinced,  as  already  stated 
to  you,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  discouraging  sen- 
timent out  of  the  army,  which,  unless  it  can  be 
changed,  will  bring  us  to  calamity." 

One  cause  of  these  desertions  was  the  suffering 
among  the  troops  from  lack  of  food.  On  the  8th  of 
January,  Lee  wrote  to  the  rebel  government  that  the 
entire  right  wing  of  his  army  had  been  in  line  for 
three  days  and  nights,  in  the  most  inclement  weather 
of  the  season.  "  Under  these  circumstances,"  he  said, 
"  heightened  by  assaults  and  fire  of  the  enemy,  some 
of  the  men  had  been  without  meat  for  three  days,  and 
all  were  suffering  from  reduced  rations  and  scant 
clothing.  Colonel  Cole,  chief  commissary,  reports 
that  he  has  not  a  pound  of  meat  at  his  disposal.  If 
some  change  is  not  made,  and  the  commissary  depart- 
ment reorganized,  I  apprehend  dire  results.  The 
physical  strength  of  the  men,  if  their  courage  sur- 
vives, must  fail  under  this  treatment.  Our  cavalry 
has  to  be  dispersed  for  want  of  forage.  Fitz  Lee's 
and  Lomax's  divisions  are  scattered  because  supplies 
cannot  be  transported  where  their  services  are  re- 
quired. I  had  to  bring  Fitz  Lee's  division  sixty  miles 
Sunday  night,  to  get  them  in  position.  Taking  these 
facts  in  connection  with  the  paucity  of  our  numbers, 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  calamity  befalls  us." 

At  this  juncture  the  rebels  made  another  at- 
tempt to  avert  the  blow  which  they  felt  was'  about 
to  fall.  They  had  already,  a  month  before,  dis- 
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patched  the  second  civil  officer  of  their  Confeder- 
acy, accompanied  by  two  other  of  their  most  prom- 
inent men,  who  had  laid  before  Lincoln  himself,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  propositions  for  peace,  but 
not  for  submission;*  and,  as  these  had  not  been 
accepted,  they  now  bethought  themselves  of  another 
expedient.  It  was  determined  that  Lee  should  ap- 
proach Grant  direct,  and  endeavor  to  effect  an 
arrangement  through  military  channels. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  therefore,  Lee  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Grant :  "  Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet  has  informed  me  that,  in  a  recent  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  Major-General  Ord,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  pres- 
ent unhappy  difficulties  by  means  of  a  military  con- 
vention, General  Ord  stated  that,  if  I  desired  to  have 
an  interview  with  you  on  the  subject,  you  would  not 
decline,  providing  I  had  authority  to  act.  Sincerely 
desiring  to  leave  nothing  untried  which  may  put  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  I  propose  to  meet  you 
at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  you  may  desig- 
nate, with  the  hope  that,  upon  an  interchange  of 
views,  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  submit  the 
subjects  of  controversy  between  the  belligerents  to 
a  convention  of  the  kind  mentioned.  In  such  event 

*  "  What  the  insurgent  party  seemed"  chiefly  to  favor  was  a  post- 
ponement of  the  question  of  separation  upon  which  the  war  is 
waged,  and  a  mutual  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  insurgents,  to  some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme 
for  a  season,  during  which  passions  might  be  expected  to  subside,  and 
all  the  armies  be  reduced,  and  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  peo- 
ple of  both  sections  be  resumed.  It  was  suggested  by  them  that 
through  such  postponement  we  might  now  have  made  peace  with  some 
not  very  certain  prospect  of  an  ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
political  relations  between  the  government  and  the  states,  section,  or 
people,  now  engaged  in  conflict  with  it."— Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Minister  to  England. 
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I  am  authorized  to  do  whatever  the  result  of  the 
proposed  interview  may  render  necessary  or  advis- 
able. Should  you  accede  to  this  proposition,  I  would 
suggest  that,  if  agreeable  to  you,  we  meet  at  the 
place  selected  by  Generals  Ord  and  Longstreet  for 
their  interview,  at  eleven  A.  M.,  on  Monday  next." 

Grant  at  once  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  with  these  remarks :  "  The  fol- 
lowing communication  has  just  been  received  from 
General  Lee.  General  Ord  met  General  Longstreet  a 
few  days  since,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  to  ar- 
range for  the  exchange  of  citizen  prisoners  and  pris- 
oners of  war  improperly  captured.  He  had  my 
authority  to  do  so,  and  to  arrange  definitely  for 
such  as  were  confined  in  his  department,  arrange- 
ments for  all  others  to  be  submitted  for  approval. 
A  general  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the 
war,  and  has  induced  the  above  letter.  I  have  not 
returned  any  reply,  but  promised  to  do  so  at  twelve 
M.  to-morrow.  I  respectfully  request  instructions." 

Grant,  it  will  be  seen,  had  taken  no  step  to  elicit 
these  overtures,  and  made  no  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  answer  he  should  be  instructed  to  communicate. 
His  dispatch  reached  Stanton  at  the  Capitol,  where 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  were  assembled  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd  of  March,  awaiting,  as  is  usual,  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  The  document  was  sub- 
mitted to  Lincoln,  who,  after  pondering  a  few  mo- 
ments, took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
the  reply,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  War.  It  was  then  dated,  addressed,  and 
signed  by  Stanton,  and  telegraphed  to  Grant.  It 
w^as  in  these  words  :  "  The  President  directs  '  me  to 
say  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with 
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General  Lee  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of 
General  Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  or  purely  mil- 
itary matter.  He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are 
not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political 
questions.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in 
his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no  military 
conferences  or  conventions.  Meanwhile,  you  are  to 
press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advantages." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  propriety 
of  the  decision  of  the  President,  nor  of  the  clearness 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  couched.  Grant  re- 
plied by  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
4th:  "Your  dispatch  of  twelve  P.  M.,  the  3rd,  re- 
ceived. I  have  written  a  letter  to  General  Lee, 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  you  to-morrow.  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  act  of  the  enemy  will  prevent  me 
pressing  all  advantages  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability ; 
neither  will  I,  under  any  circumstances,  exceed  my 
authority,  or  in  any  way  embarrass  the  government. 
It  was  because  I  had  no  right  to  meet  General  Lee 
on  the  subject  proposed  by  him  that  I  referred  the 
matter  for  instructions." 

His  reply  to  Lee  was  in  these  words :  "  In  regard 
to  meeting  you  on  the  6th  instant,  I  would  state  that 
I  have  no  authority  to  accede  to  your  proposition 
for  a  conference  on  the  subject  proposed.  Such  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  alone.  General  Ord  could  only  have  meant 
that  I  would  not  refuse  an  interview  on  any  subject 
on  which  I  have  a  right  to  act,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  such  as  are  purely  of  a  military  character, 
and  on  the  subject  of  exchanges,  which  has  been  in- 
trusted to  me." 

The  result  of  this  attempt  was  doubtless  a  woe- 
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ful  disappointment  to  the  rebel  authorities.  Every 
door  to  hope  or  escape  seemed  closed.  The  en- 
circling armies  of  the  nation  came  nearer  day  by 
day,  like  the  walls  of  that  terrible  dungeon  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  approached  the  prisoner  slowly 
but  steadily  on  every  side.  The  doomed  men  shut 
up  in  Richmond  saw  their  fate  in  each  other's  eyes. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  day  after  Grant's  letter 
was  received,  Jefferson  Davis  transmitted  to  the  rebel 
congress  a  confidential  communication  from  Lee,  in 
regard  to  "  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  connected 
with  defences  and  supplies."  This  document  was  re- 
ceived and  considered  in  secret  session,  and  the  awe- 
struck silence  of  the  listeners  may  be  imagined  as  the 
appalling  message  was  read  from  the  chief  of  their 
armies :  "  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date," 
he  said,  "  requesting  my  opinion  upon  the  military 
condition  of  the  country.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  that  it  is  full  of  peril,  and  requires  prompt 
action.  My  correspondence  with  the  department 
will  show  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which  we 
have  labored  the  past  year  to  keep  this  army  fur- 
nished with  necessary  supplies.  This  difficulty  is 
increased,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
our  present  position  with  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government.  ...  The  country  within  reach 
of  our  present  position  has  been  exhausted.  .  .  .  The 
only  possible  relief  is  in  the  generous  contributions  of 
the  people  to  our  necessities,  and  that  is  limited  by 
the  difficulties  of  transportation.  .  .  .  Unless  the 
men  and  animals  can  be  subsisted,  the  army  cannot 
be  kept  together,  and  our  present  lines  must  be 
abandoned.  Can  it  be  moved  to  any  other  position 
where  it  can  operate  to  advantage  without  provisions 
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to  enable  it  to  leave  in  a  body  ?  ...  If  the  army 
can  be  maintained  in  an  efficient  condition,  I  do  not 
regard  the  abandonment  of  our  present  position  as 
necessarily  fatal  to  our  success.  .  .  .  Everything,  in 
my  opinion,  has  depended  and  still  depends  upon 
the  disposition  and  feeling  of  the  people.  Their 
representatives  can  best  decide  how  they  will  bear 
the  difficulties  and  suffering  of  their  condition,  and 
how  they  will  respond  to  the  demand  which  the 
public  safety  requires." 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  read,  Grant 
had  advices  from  Sheridan,  and  telegraphed  to  Stan- 
ton  :  "  Last  Tuesday  Sheridan  met  Early  between 
Staunton  and  Charlottesville,  and  defeated  him,  cap- 
turing nearly  his  entire  command.  ...  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  Sheridan  will  at  least  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing the  James  river  canal."  On  the  12th,  he  re- 
ceived further  intelligence.  Sheridan  had  been  ex- 
tremely successful,  but  had  turned  east  instead  of 
south,  and  was  now  moving  to  join  the  army  before 
Kichmond,  by  the  familiar  route  along  the  Pamunkey 
river  to  White  House  ;  and  Grant  reported  to  Stan- 
ton  :  "  The  scouts  who  brought  General  Sheridan's 
dispatch  represent  having  found  forage  and  provi- 
sions in  great  abundance.  He  also  found  plenty  of 
horses  to  remount  his  men  when  their  horses  failed. 
They  say  the  command  is  better  mounted  now  than 
when  they  left.  I  shall  start  supplies  and  forage 
for  Sheridan  to-night.  I  have  also  ordered  the  com- 
mand that  is  now  on  the  Potomac  to  run  up  to 
White  House  and  remain  there  to  meet  Sheridan."  * 

*  Grant  had  sent  a  small  force  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac 
to  break  up  a  contraband  trade  existing  there.  It  was  these  troops 
that  were  now  ordered  to  White  House  to  meet  Sheridan. 
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To  Sheridan  himself  he  sent  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment :  "Your  scouts  from  Columbia,  giving  the 
gratifying  intelligence  of  your  success  up  to  that 
time,  have  just  arrived.  ...  I  congratulate  you  and 
the  command  upon  the  skill  and  endurance  displayed. 
...  I  send,  without  delay,  one  hundred  thousand 
rations  and  ten  days'  forage  for  ten  thousand 
horses.  Remain  with  your  command  on  the  Pa- 
munkey  until  further  orders.  I  shall  not,  probably, 
keep  you  there  many  days." 

Both  Sheridan's  movement  and  that  of  Stone- 
man  were  designed  to  detain  Lee  in  Richmond,  and 
away  from  Sherman;  and  Sheridan  undoubtedly 
prevented  the  evacuation  of  the  rebel  capital,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  Lee  to  move  to  Lynchburg 
at  the  time  proposed.  For  Grant's  object  now,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  not  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
place  he  had  been  besieging  for  a  year,  but  to  hem 
his  antagonist  in,  and  postpone  as  long  as  possible 
the  national  occupation  of  Richmond.  As  early  as 
the  3rd  of  March,  he  had  said  to  Meade  :  "  For  the 
present,  it  is  letter  for  us  to  liold  the  enemy  where 
he  is  than  to  force  him  south.  .  .  .  Sheridan  is  now 
on  his  way  to  Lynchburg,  and  Sherman  to  join  Scho- 
field.  After  the  junction  of  the  two  latter  is  formed, 
they  mil  push  for  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and 
build  up  the  railroad  to  their  rear.  To  drive  the 
enemy  from  Richmond  now  would  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  these  two  columns.  ...  It  is  well  to  have  it 
understood  when  and  where  to  attack  suddenly,  if 
it  should  be  found  at  any  future  time  that  the  ene- 
my are  detaching  heavily.  My  notion  is  that  Peters- 
burg will  be  evacuated  simultaneously  with  any 
such  detaching  as  would  -justify  an  attack." 
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On  the  13th  of  March,  he  telegraphed  to  Stan- 
ton  :  "  Sheridan  is  reported  to  be  within  five  miles 
of  Richmond  this  morning,"  and  on  the  14th,  he  in- 
structed Meade :  "  From  this  time  forward  keep 
your  command  in  condition  to  be  moved  on  the 
very  shortest  possible  notice,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  evacuate,  or  partially  evacuate,  Petersburg, 
taking  with  you  the  maximum  of  supplies  your 
trains  are  capable  of  carrying?  He  evidently 
meant  to  follow,  and  not  to  return. 

On  this  day  also  he  said  to  the  same  command- 
er :  "  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  has  been  ordered  on  to  the 
Danville  road.  Private  stores,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc., 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  provost  marshal,  to 
be  got  out  of  the  way,  and  citizens  were  ordered 
to  be  organized,  no  doubt  to  prevent  plundering  in 
the  city  when  it  is  evacuated.  The  information 
clearly  indicates  the  intention  to  fall  back  to  Lynch- 
burg.  Sheridan  will  be  at  White  House  to-day. 
If  there  is  no  falling  back  for  four  or  five  days,  I 
can  have  the  cavalry  in  the  right  place."  To  Sher- 
idan he  said,  also  on  the  13th:  "Information  just 
received  from  Richmond  indicates  that  everything 
was  being  sent  from  there  to  Lynchburg,  and  that 
the  place  would  have  been  cleaned  out  but  for 
your  interruption.  I  am  disposed  now  to  bring 
your  cavalry  over  here,  and  to  unite  it  with  what 
we  have,  and  see  if  the  Danville  and  Southside 
roads  cannot  be  cut.  .  .  .  When  you  start,  I  want 
no  halt  made  until  you  make  the  intended  raid, 
unless  rest  is  necessary.  In  that  case,  take  it  be- 
fore crossing  the  James."  Evidently  both  Grant 
and  Lee  knew  the  importance  to  the  rebels  not  only 
of  Lynchburg,  but  of  the  Danville  road.  Both 
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commanders  made  their  plans  with  a  view  to  hold- 
ing the  railway  and  the  town. 

But,  while  thus  closing  and  guarding  every  ave- 
nue of  escape  from  the  beleaguered  capital,  and 
bringing  up  his  forces  from  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west — Sheridan  and  Sherman  and  Schofield 
and  Stoneman  and  Meade — to  enmesh  and  encage  and 
surround  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the  rebel 
armies  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Virginia,  driving 
them  in  to  a  common  centre,  as  the  hunters  do  their 
game,  Grant  was  also  anxiously  supervising  the  op- 
erations he  had  ordered  from  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

He  was  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Canby.  As 
early  as  the  1st  of  March,  he  enquired  of  Halleck : 
"  Was  not  the  order  sent  for  Canby  to  organize  two 
corps,  naming  Steele  and  A.  J.  Smith  as  command- 
ers ?  I  so  understood.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
saying  that  Granger  and  [W.  F.]  Smith  are  the 
commanders.  If  so,  I  despair  of  any  good  service 
being  done."  On  the  9th,  he  said  £0  Canby  him- 
self :  "  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  dispatch  .  .  .  informing 
me  that  you  have  made  requisitions  for  a  construc- 
tion corps,  and  material  to  build  seventy  miles  of 
railroad.  I  have  directed  that  none  be  sent.  Thom- 
as's army  has  been  depleted  to  send  a  force  to  you, 
that  they  might  be  where  they  could  act  in  winter, 
and  at  least  detain  the  force  the  enemy  had  in  the 
West.  If  there  had  been  any  idea  of  repairing 
railroads,  it  could  have  been  done  much  better  from 
the  north,  where  we  already  had  the  troops.  I  ex- 
pected your  movements  to  be  co-operative  with 
Sherman's  last.  This  has  now  entirely  failed.  I 
wrote  to  you  long  ago,  urging  you  to  push  promptly 
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and  to  live  upon  the  country,  and  destroy  railroads, 
machine-shops,  etc.,  not  to  build  them.  Take  Mo- 
bile and  hold  it,  and  push  your  forces  to  the  inte- 
rior, to  Montgomery  and  to  Selma.  Destroy  rail- 
roads, rolling  stock,  and  everything  useful  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  and,  when  you  have  done  this, 
take  such  positions  as  can  be  supplied  by  water. 
By  this  means  alone  you  can  occupy  positions  from 
which  the  enemy's  roads  in  the  interior  can  be  kept 
broken." 

On  the  13th,  he  said  to  Halleck:  "  I  received  a 
letter  from  General  Canby  to-day,  of  the  1st  of 
March.  At  that  time  he  said  nothing  about  start- 
ing for  Mobile.  Although  I  wrote  to  him  he  must 
go  in  command  himself,  I  have  seen  nothing  from 
him  indicating  an  intention  to  do  so.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  but  little  from  Canby  to  show  that  he  intends 
to  do  or  have  anything  done." 

On  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  to  Stanton :  "  I  am 
much  dissatisfied  with  Canby.  He  has  been  slow 
beyond  excuse^  [This  was  always  the  unpardonable 
sin  in  Grant's  eyes.]  I  wrote  to  him  long  since  that 
he  could  not  trust  Granger  in  command.  After  that 
he  nominated  him  for  the  command  of  a  corps.  I 
wrote  to  him  that  he  must  command  his  troops, 
going  into  the  field  in  person.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
he  is  in  New  Orleans,  and  does  not  say  a  word  about 
leaving  there.  ...  As  soon  as  Sheridan  can  be 
spared,  I  will  want  him  to  supersede  Canby,  and 
the  latter  put  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  unless  he  does  far  better  in  the  next  few 
weeks  than  I  now  have  any  reason  to  hope  for." 
Grant  always  insisted  that  obstacles  must  be  over- 
come. He  did  not  so  much  blame  those  who  did 
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not  or  could  not  overcome  them,  but  lie  wanted 
some  one  who  could. 

Nevertheless,  no  man  knew  better  how  to  wait 
when  waiting  was  inevitable ;  and  he  could  be  pa- 
tient and  forbearing,  if  there  was  sufficient  reason 
for  the  delay  of  a  subordinate.  At  this  very  time, 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  finding  fault  with  Scho- 
field,  and  Grant  telegraphed,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
in  his  defence :  "  Schofield  has  been  apparently  slow 
in  getting  started,  on  account  of  unprecedented 
storms  and  bad  weather.  There  has  been  but  little 
time  when  vessels  could  have  run  in  over  the  bar, 
and  consequently  he  was  without  transportation,  and 
could  go  no  further  than  men  could  carry  rations  to 
supply  them.  When  he  wrote,  however,  his  wagons 
were  arriving,  and  he  was  going  to  start  without 
waiting  for  full  supplies."  On  the  13th,  he  said, 
also  to  Stanton :  "  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  of  the 
7th,  from  General  Schofield.  At  that  time  Cox  was 
within  three  miles  of  Kinston,  and  repairs  on  the 
railroad  were  going  on  rapidly.  Hoke's  division  was 
confronting  him.  Schofield  was  going  out  himself, 
and  expected  to  push  out  and  take  Kinston  at  once." 

On  the  14th  of  March,  Grant  said  to  Halleck : 
"  Instruct  General  Gillmore  that  if  Sherman  strikes 
the  sea-coast  at  any  other  point  than  Wilmington 
before  the  execution  of  the  transfer  of  troops,  they 
will  join  him,  wherever  he  may  be." 

Of  Thomas  he  enquired  on  this  day  :  "  Has  Stone- 
man  started  yet  on  his  expedition  ?  Have  you  com- 
menced moving  troops  from  Knoxville  to  Bull's 
Gap?" 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Grant  heard  direct  from 
Sherman,  and  telegraphed  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
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of  War :  "  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Sherman  from  Fayetteville.  He  describes  his 
army  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  having  met  with  no 
serious  opposition.  Hardee  keeps  in  his  front  at  a 
respectful  distance.  At  Columbia  he  destroyed  im- 
mense arsenals  and  railroad  establishments,  and  forty- 
three  cannon.  At  Cheraw  he  found  much  machinery 
and  war  material,  including  seventy-five  cannon  and 
thirty-six  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  At  Fayette- 
ville, he  found  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and  much 
other  material." 

The  same  day  he  wrote  to  Sherman :  "  I  have 
never  felt  any  uneasiness  about  your  safety,  but  have 
felt  great  anxiety  to  know  just  how  you  were  pro- 
gressing ;  I  knew,  or  thought  I  did,  that  with  the 
magnificent  army  with  you,  you  would  come  out 
safely  some  place. 

"  Ever  since  you  started  on  the  last  campaign, 
and  before,  I  have  been  attempting  to  get  something 
done  at  the  West,  both  to  co-operate  with  you,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  weakness  there  to 
accomplish  results  favorable  to  us.  Knowing  Thomas 
to  be  slow  beyond  excuse,  I  depleted  his  army  to  re- 
inforce Canby  so  that  he  might  act  from  Mobile  bay 
in  the  interior.  With  all  I  have  said,  he  had  not 
moved  at  last  advices.  Canby  was  sending  a  force 
of  about  seven  thousand  men  from  Vicksburg 
towards  Selma.  I  ordered  Thomas  to  send  Wilson 
from  Eastport  towards  the  same  point,  and  to  get 
him  off  as  soon  after  the  20th  of  February  as  possi- 
ble. He  telegraphed  me  that  he  would  be  off  by 
that  date.  He  is  not  yet  started  [March  16],  or 
had  not  at  last  advices.  I  ordered  him  to  send 
Stoneman  from  East  Tennessee  into  North- West 
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South  Carolina,  to  be  there  about  the  time  you 
would  reach  Columbia.  He  could  either  have  drawn 
off  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  you,  or  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  railroads,  supplies,  and  other 
material  which  you  could  not  reach.  At  that  time 
the  Richmond  papers  were  full  of  accounts  of  your 
movements,  and  gave  daily  accounts  of  movements 
in  West  North  Carolina ;  I  supposed  all  the  time  it 
was  Stoneman.  You  may  judge  my  surprise  when 
I  afterward  learned  that  Stoneman  was  still  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  that  the  troops  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  Kirk's  forces. 

"  In  order  that  Stoneman  might  get  off  without 
delay,  I  told  Thomas  that  three  thousand  men  would 
be  sufficient  for  him  to  take.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  directed  Sheridan  to  get  his  cavalry  ready,  and 
as  soon  as  the  snow  in  the  mountains  melted  suffi- 
ciently, to  start  for  Staunton,  and  go  on  and  destroy 
the  Virginia  Central  road  and  the  canal.  Time  ad- 
vanced, and  he  set  the  28th  of  February  for  starting. 
I  informed  Thomas,  and  directed  him  to  change  the 
course  of  Stoneman  towards  Lynchburg,  to  destroy 
the  road  in  Virginia  as  near  to  that  place  as  possible. 
Not  hearing  from  Thomas,  I  telegraphed  him  about 
the  12th  [March]  to  know  if  Stoneman  was  yet  off. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  started,  but  that  he, 
Thomas,  would  start  that  day  for  Knoxville  to  get 
him  off  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  Sheridan  has  made 
his  raid  with  splendid  success,  so  far  as  heard.  I 
am  looking  for  him  at  White  House." 

Thus  Stoneman  was  first  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  Sherman  in  his  march  through  South  Carolina ; 
but  Sherman  passed  through  the  state  before  Stone- 
man started.  He  was  then  directed  to  move  into 
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Virginia  to  support  and  co-operate  with  Sheridan ; 
but  Sheridan  made  his  campaign,  and  arrived  at 
White  House,  and  Stoneman  had  not  yet  set  out. 

On  the  19th,  Grant  said  to  Thomas:  "If  Stone- 
man has  not  yet  got  off  on  his  expedition,  start  him 
at  once  with  whatever  force  you  can  give  him.  He 
will  not  meet  with  opposition  now  that  can  not  be 
overcome  by  fifteen  hundred  men.  If  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  he  will  be  able  to  come  within  fifty 
miles  of  Lynchburg." 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Sheridan  arrived  at  White 
House  with  his  command.  He  had  started  from 
Winchester  on  the  27th  of  February,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  all  cavalry.  Ouster  and  Devin  were  his 
division  generals,  and  Merritt  was  chief  of  cavalry. 
He  took  four  days'  rations  in  haversacks,  and  fif- 
teen days'  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt  in  wagons,  thirty 
pounds  of  forage  for  each  horse,  eight  ambulances, 
and  his  ammunition  train.  Only  two  other  wagons 
and  a  pontoon  train  for  eight  boats  accompanied 
the  command.  His  orders  were  to  destroy  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  railroad  and  the  James  river  canal, 
capture  Lynchburg,  if  practicable,  and  then  join 
Sherman,  wherever  he  might  be  found,  or  return  to 
Winchester;  but,  with  regard  to  joining  Sherman, 
he  must  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  affairs 
after  leaving  Lynchburg.  The  command  was  in 
fine  condition,  but  the  weather  was  bad,  for  the 
spring  thaws  and  heavy  rains  had  begun.  The 
snow  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains was  fast  disappearing,  and  all  the  streams 
were  too  high  to  ford. 

Sheridan  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible  up 
the  Valley,  and  in  two  days  marched  sixty  miles. 
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Guerrillas  hovered  on  his  flanks,  but  did  no  damage, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  molest  them.  There  was 
some  fighting  on  the  third  day  between  Harrison- 
burg  and  Mount  Crawford,  where  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  burn  a  bridge  in  his  front,  over  the  mid- 
dle fork  of  the  Shenandoah ;  but  two  of  Sheridan's 
regiments  swam  the  river  above  the  bridge,  and 
drove  the  opposing  force  to  Kline's  mills,  about 
seven  miles  from  Staunton. 

Early,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  was  at 
Staunton,  and,  as  Sheridan  approached,  the  rebel 
general  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Waynesboro,  where- 
upon Sheridan  entered  Staunton.  He  had  now  to 
determine  whether  to  move  on  Lynchburg,  leaving 
Early  in  his  rear,  or  to  go  out  and  fight  him,  open- 
ing Rockfish  Gap,  and  then  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  destroy  the  railroads  and  canal.  His  in- 
stincts were  always  pugnacious,  and  he  chose  the 
latter  course.  The  rain  had  been  pouring  for  two 
days,  the  roads  were  bad  beyond  description,  and 
horses  and  men  could  hardly  be  recognized  through 
the  mud  that  covered  them ;  but  Ouster  was  ordered 
to  take  up  the  pursuit,  followed  closely  by  Devin. 

Early  was  found  at  Waynesboro  in  a  well-chosen 
position,  behind  breastworks,  with  two  brigades  of 
infantry  and  a  force  of  cavalry  under  Rosser.  Ous- 
ter, without  waiting  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  and 
thus  allow  the  enemy  to  get  up  his  courage  by  de- 
lay, disposed  his  troops  at  once  for  the  attack,  send- 
ing three  regiments  around  the  rebel  left,  which 
was  somewhat  exposed,  for,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
river  in  the  enemy's  rear,  it  was  advanced  from  the 
stream.  Then,  in  person,  with  the  other  two  bri- 
gades, partly  mounted  and  partly  dismounted,  he 
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attacked  impetuously,  and  carried  the  rebel  work, 
two  regiments  in  columns  of  fours  charging  over  the 
breastworks  and  through  the  town  of  Waynesboro, 
sabring  the  enemy  as  they  passed,  and  not  stopping 
till  they  had  crossed  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah  in  Early's  rear,  where  they  formed  with  drawn 
sabres,  and  held  the  east  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
entire  rebel  command  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered,  absolutely  cheering  at  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  had  been  captured ;  or  else  with 
delight  to  find  themselves  prisoners.  Early  and  a 
few  of  his  officers  escaped,  hiding  in  obscure  places 
in  the  houses  of  the  town,  or  in  the  neighboring 
woods,  until  dark;  but  eleven  pieces  of  artillery, 
two  hundred  loaded  wagons  and  teams,,  seventeen 
battle  flags,  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  crossing  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
achieved.  At  any  other  point  this  would  have  been 
difficult  because  of  the  snow.  The  battle  of  Waynes- 
boro was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  before 
the  month  was  over,  Early  was  relieved  from  all 
command,  by  express  direction  of  Lee. 

The  prisoners  were  sent  back  to  Winchester, 
under  guard,  and  the  advance  moved  to  Charlottes-- 
ville,  where  the  incessant  rains  had  created  such  a 
depth  of  mud  that  the  command  was  obliged  to 
wait  two  days  for  the  trains  to  pass  the  mountains. 
This  delay  compelled  Sheridan  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  capturing  Lynchburg,  where  the  rebels  were  now 
prepared.  The  destruction  of  the  railroad,  however, 
was  begun,  in  the  direction  of  both  Gordons  ville 
and  Lynchburg.  On  the  6th  of  March,  one  column 
was  sent,  under  Devin,  to  destroy  every  lock  on  the 
James  river  canal  for  thirty  miles,  and  the  other 
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to  tear  up  the  railroad  to  within  sixteen  miles  of 
Lynchburg.  All  flour  mills,  woollen  factories,  and 
manufacturing  establishments  were  now  demolished, 
and  every  bridge  was  burned  between  Richmond 
and  Lynchburg. 

But  Sheridan's  eight  pontoons  would  not  reach 
half  way  across  the  James,  and  his  scouts  reported 
the  enemy  concentrating  at  Lynchburg  from  the 
west,  while  Pickett's  infantry  and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry 
were  moving  upon  the  same  point  from  Richmond. 
The  bridges  over  the  James  were  destroyed,  and 
Sheridan  must  either  return  to  Winchester  or  at- 
tempt to  rejoin  Grant.  Fortunately,  he  chose  the 
latter  course. 

But  first  he  determined  to  effect  a  more  ab- 
solute demolition  of  the  railroads  and  canal.  By 
hurrying  quickly  down  the  canal,  and  destroying  it 
as  far  as  Goochland,  and  then  moving  along  the 
railroad  towards  Richmond,  and  tearing  that  up  as 
close  to  the  city  as  possible,  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  could  not  only  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  sup- 
plies of  the  rebel  capital  and  army,  but  render 
useless  the  concentration  of  troops  at  Lynchburg. 
This  conception  was  no  sooner  formed  than  acted 
on,  and  the  entire  command  moved  down  the  ca- 
nal. The  rain  and  mud  again  impeded  the  advance ; 
the  troops  were  now  much  worn,  and  the  animals 
fatigued;  but  Sheridan  replaced  his  mules  with 
those  captured  from  Early's  train;  and  two  thou- 
sand negroes  who  attached  themselves  to  the  force 
rendered  effectual  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  he  reached  Columbia,  where 
he  rested  a  day,  and  sent  a  communication  to  Grant, 
announcing  his  success,  and  requesting  that  supplies 
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might  be  forwarded  to  White  House,  on  the  Pa- 
munkey  river. 

He  was  anxious  now  about  the  crossing  of  the 
Pamunkey,  which  the  enemy  was  sure  to  oppose 
with  a  heavy  force.  His  scouts  notified  him  that 
Pickett  and  Fitz  Lee  had  returned  from  Lynchburg, 
and  that  Longstreet  was  preparing  to  move  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  river ;  but  no  advance  had 
yet  occurred.  Sheridan,  however,  very  well  knew 
that  the  rebels  would  be  unable  to  intercept  him 
unless  they  marched  to  White  House,  or  in  that 
direction.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  push  bold- 
ly towards  Richmond,  and  thus  force  them  to  come 
out  and  meet  him  at  Ashland.  Then  he  would 
himself  withdraw,  cross  the  North  and  South  Anna 
rivers,  and  march  rapidly  round  to  White  House 
before  the  rebels  could  arrive. 

Ouster  and  Devin  accordingly  proceeded  by  dif- 
ferent roads  towards  Ashland,  and  Longstreet  was 
found  only  four  miles  from  that  place,  with  Pick- 
ett and  Johnson's  infantry  and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry. 
The  feint  had  completely  succeeded,  and  Sheridan's 
course  was  now  entirely  clear.  One  brigade  was  left 
to  amuse  the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
command  made  haste  to  cross  the  North  Anna  and 
take  up  the  line  of  march  for  White  House.  Long- 
street  was  unable  to  operate  on  the  Chickahominy, 
for  Grant  had  given  directions  to  Ord  to  send  out  a 
sufficient  force  to  hold  the  region  along  that  river. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  rebels  discovered  their  mis- 
take, they  moved  rapidly  towards  the  Pamunkey, 
through  Hanover  court-house,  but  were  unable  to 
cross  the  river  for  lack  of  pontoons.  At  daylight  on 
the  16th,  Sheridan  resumed  his  march,  and  on  the 
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19th,  arrived  at  "White  House,  where  the  bridge  had 
been  repaired  by  orders  from  Grant,  and  supplies  in 
abundance  awaited  his  command. 

Sheridan's  loss  during  the  campaign  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  soldiers,  and  many  of  these  were 
the  men  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  march. 
Incessant  rain,  deep  and  impassable  streams,  swamps, 
mud,  and  gloom  were  the  impediments  offered  by 
nature  to  his  advance.  Seventeen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  of  war  were  captured. 
Forty-six  canal  locks,  five  aqueducts,  forty  canal 
and  road  bridges,  twenty-three  railroad  bridges,  one 
foundry,  one  machine  •  shop,  twenty  -  seven  ware- 
houses, forty-one  miles  of  railroad,  fourteen  mills, 
and  immense  quantities  of  ammunition,  gray  cloth, 
saddles,  harness,  grain,  and  other  supplies  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Sheridan's  cavalry  had  annihilated  whatever  was 
useful  to  the  enemy  between  Richmond  and  Lynch- 
burg,  and,  having  completed  its  work  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  was  once  more  ready  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  struggle  which  it  had 
shared  the  year  before.  Hancock  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  while 
Sheridan  resumed  his  old  command  close  to  Grant, 
an  arrangement  welcome  to  both  soldiers,  and  des- 
tined to  prove  as  fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the 
chief  as  of  the  subordinate. 

The  hour  had  now  almost  come  for  Grant  him- 
self to  strike  a  blow.  The  lines  were  drawn  so  close 
that  the  imprisoned  enemy  might  any  day  attempt 
to  break  the  coils,  rather  than  remain  to  be  destroyed, 
and  Grant  began  to  consider  what  form  his-  own  ac- 
tion should  take.  On  the  16th  of  March,  he  said 
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"  Lee  has  depleted  his  army  but  very  little  recently, 
and  I  learn  of  none  going  south.  The  determina- 
tion seems  to  be  to  hold  Richmond  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. I  have  a  force  sufficient  to  hold  our  lines,  all 
that  is  necessary  of  them,  and  move  out  with  plenty 
to  whip  his  whole  army.  But  the  roads  are  entirely 
impassable.  Until  they  improve,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  watching  Lee,  and  be  prepared  to  pitch 
into  him  if  he  attempts  to  evacuate  the  place.  I 
may  bring  Sheridan  over.  I  think  I  will,  and  break 
up  the  Danville  and  Southside  railroads.  These  are 
the  last  avenues  left  to  the  enemy." 

To  Sherman  on  this  day  he  wrote:  "When  I 
hear  that  you  and  Schofield  are  together  with  your 
back  upon  the  coast,  I  shall  feel  that  you  are  en- 
tirely safe  against  anything  the  enemy  can  do.  Lee 
may  evacuate  Richmond,  and  he  cannot  get  there 
with  force  enough  to  touch  you.  His  army  is  now 
demoralized,  and  deserting  very  fast,  both  to  us  and 
to  their  homes.  A  retrograde  movement  would  cost 
him  thousands  of  men,  even  if  we  did  not  follow." 
"  My  notion,"  he  continued,  "  is  that  you  should  get 
Raleigh  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hold  the  railroad 
from  there  back.  .  .  .  From  that  point  all  the  North 
Carolina  roads  can  be  made  useless  to  the  enemy, 
without  keeping  up  communication  with  the  rear." 
"Recruits  have  come  in  so  rapidly  at  the  West 
that  Thomas  has  now  about  as  much  force  as  when 
he  attacked  Hood.  ...  I  told  him  to  get  ready  for  a 
campaign  towards  Lynchburg,  if  it  became  necessary. 
He  never  can  make  one  there  or  elsewhere,  but  the 
steps  taken  will  prepare  for  any  one  else  to  take  his 
troops  and  come  East,  or  go  towards  Rome,  which- 
ever may  be  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  either  will? 
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On  the  17tli  of  March,  he  said  to  Sheridan : 
"The  evening  of  the  15th,  I  sent  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  army  of  the  James,  except  necessary  pickets,  to 
the  Chickahominy,  to  threaten  in  that  direction,  and 
hold  the  enemy's  cavalry  as  far  as  possible.  I  have 
ordered  them  now  to  move  up  between  the  White 
Oak  swamp  and  the  Chickahominy,  to  attract  as 
much  attention  as  they  can,  and  go  as  far  as  they 
can."  This,  we  have  seen,  was  to  cover  the  national 
cavalry  in  its  passage  between  the  Pamunkey  and 
the  James ;  for  Grant  was  watching  and  protecting 
and  supplying  Sheridan  as  closely  and  carefully  and 
constantly  as  his  great  compeers,  Sherman  and  Scho- 
field,  on  a  different  field. 

He  gave  the  cavalry  little  rest,  however.  On  the 
19th,  the  day  on  which  Sheridan  arrived  at  White 
House,  Grant  sent  him  further  orders  :  "  Start  for 
this  place  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can ;  but  let 
me  know  as  early  as  possible  when  you  will  start. 
I  will  send  cavalry  and  infantry  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy to  meet  you  when  you  do  start.  .  .  .  Your 
problem  will  be  to  destroy  the  Southside  and  Dan- 
ville roads,  and  then  either  return  to  this  army  or  go 
to  Sherman,  as  you  deem  most  practicable."  On  the 
21st,  he  continued:  "I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you, 
and  besides  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having 
your  horses  well  shod  and  well  rested  before  start- 
ing again  on  another  long  march.  But  there  is  now 
such  a  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of  Lee  and 
Johnston  attempting  to  unite,  that  I  feel  extremely 
desirous  not  only  of  cutting  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  them,  but  of  having  a  large  and 
properly  commanded  cavalry  force  ready  to  •  act  in 
case  such  an  attempt  is  made.  I  think  that  by  Sat- 
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urday  next  [March  25th],  you  liad  better  start,  even 
if  you  have  to  stop  here,  to  finish  shoeing  up." 

This  new  movement  of  Sheridan  was  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  national  armies  both  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Lee  was  at  this  very  time 
conferring  with  Johnston  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
their  commands,  and  all  of  Johnston's  manoeuvres 
were  made  with  a  view  to  facilitate  this  result.* 
Sheridan's  movement  was  intended  to  prevent  it. 
On  the  22nd  of  March,  Grant  said  to  Sherman: 
"  Sheridan  will  make  no  halt  with  the  armies  operat- 
ing here,  but  will  be  joined  by  a  division  of  cavalry 
five  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  from  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  will  proceed  directly  to  the  South- 
side  and  Danville  roads.  His  instructions  will  be  to 
strike  the  Southside  road  as  near  Petersburg  as  he 
can,  and  destroy  it  so  that  it  can  not  be  repaired  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  push  on  to  the  Danville  road 
as  near  to  the  Appomattox  as  he  can  get.  Then  I 
want  him  to  destroy  the  road  towards  Burksville  as 
far  as  he  can,  then  push  on  to  the  Southside  road 
west  of  Burksville,  and  destroy  it  effectually."  These, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  lines  and  positions 
to  which  Lee  had  announced  his  intention  to  retire 
in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 

"  When  this  movement  commences,"  said  Grant, 
"  I  shall  move  out  by  my  left  with  all  the  force  I 
can,  holding  present  entrenched  lines.  I  shall  start 
with  no  distinct  view  further  than  holding  Lee's 
forces  from  following  Sheridan.  But  I  shall  go 
along  myself,  and  will  take  advantage  of  anything 
that  turns  up.  If  Lee  detaches,  I  will  attack,  or,  if 
he  comes  out  of  his  lines,  I  will  endeavor  to  repulse 

*  Johnston's  "  Military  Narrative." 
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him,  and  follow  it  up  to  the  best  advantage.  ...  So 
far,  but  few  troops  have  been  detached  from  Lee's 
army.  Much  machinery  has  been  removed,  and  ma- 
terial has  been  sent  to  Lynchburg,  showing  a  dispo- 
sition to  go  there.  Points,  too,  have  been  fortified 
on  the  Danville  road.  Lee's  army  is  much  demor- 
alized, and  his  men  are  deserting  in  great  numbers. 
Probably  from  returned  prisoners  and  such  con- 
scripts as  can  be  picked  up,  his  numbers  may  be 
kept  up.  I  estimate  his  force  now  at  about  sixty- 
five  thousand  men." 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  the  junction  between 
Sherman  and  Schofield  was  formed  at  Goldsboro. 

Sherman  had  started  on  his  northward  march  on 
the  1st  of  February.  On  that  day  his  right  wing 
was  south  of  the  Salkehatchie  river,  and  his  left  still 
struggling  in  the  swamps  of  the  Savannah,  at  Sis- 
ter's ferry.  As  has  been  shown,  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  approaching  Charleston,  but  he  was 
able,  by  seeming  preparation,  to  detain  a  consider- 
able force  of  the  enemy  to  contest  an  advance  in 
that  direction,  while  both  his  columns  were  instruct- 
ed to  aim  for  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  west  of 
Branchville.  These  feints  were  kept  up  until  he 
was  ready  to  move. 

The  Salkehatchie  at  this  time  overspread  its 
banks,  presenting  a  formidable  obstacle ;  the  enemy 
also  appeared  in  some  force  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  cut  away  all  the  bridges  that  spanned  the  many 
and  deep  channels  of  the  swollen  stream.  But  the 
division  generals  led  their  columns  through  the 
swamps,  the  water  up  to  their  shoulders,  crossed 
over  to  the  pine  land  beyond,  and  then,  turning  upon 
the  rebels  who  had  opposed  the  passage,  drove  them 

109 
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off  in  utter  disorder.  All  the  roads  northward  had 
been  held  for  weeks  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  de- 
tails of  negro  laborers  had  been  compelled  to  fell 
trees  and  burn  bridges  to  impede  the  national  march. 
Sherman's  pioneers,  however,  removed  the  trees,  and 
the  heads  of  columns  rebuilt  the  bridges  before  the 
rear  could  close  up,  and  the  rebels  retreated  behind 
the  Edisto  river  at  Branchville.  Slocum  now  ad- 
vanced on  the  left,  and  by  the  llth  of  February, 
the  whole  command  was  on  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
road, reaching  from  Midway  as  far  west  as  Black- 
ville,  with  Kilpatrick  skirmishing  heavily  on  the 
left  and  threatening  Augusta.  The  rebels  were 
now  divided;  a  part,  of  their  force  was  at  Branch- 
ville, and  part  at  Aiken  and  Augusta,  while  the  na- 
tional army  lay  between. 

Sherman  determined  to  waste  no  time  on  Branch- 
ville, which  the  enemy  could  no  longer  hold,  and 
turned  his  columns  directly  north  upon  Columbia, 
where  it  was  supposed  the  rebels  would  concentrate. 
Attempts  were  made  to  delay  him  at  the  crossings 
of  the  rivers  ;  there  were  numerous  bridge-heads  with 
earth  or  cotton  parapets  to  carry,  and  cypress  swamps 
to  cross  ;  but  nothing  stayed  his  course.  On  the 
13th,  he  learned  that  there  was  no  enemy  in  Colum- 
bia except  Hampton's  cavalry.  Hardee,  at  Charles- 
ton, took  it  for  granted  that  Sherman  was  moving 
upon  that  place,  and  the  rebels  in  Augusta  sup- 
posed that  they  were  Sherman's  object ;  so  Charles- 
ton and  Augusta  were  protected,  while  Columbia 
was  abandoned  to  the  care  of  the  cavalry.  On  the 
16th,  Sherman  had  reached  the  Congaree,  opposite 
the  city  of  Columbia,  where  the  bridge  had  been 
burned  by  the  rebels,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
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for  pontoons.  But  no  force  capable  of  offering  re- 
sistance was  near,  and  the  national  columns  ap- 
proached from  several  directions.  Sherman  himself 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  about 
noon,  on  the  17th  of  February,  he  rode  into  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina. 

Hampton  had  ordered  all  cotton,  public  and 
private,  to  be  moved  into  the  streets  and  fired.* 
Bales  were  piled  up  everywhere,  the  rope  and  bag- 
ging cut,  and  the  tufts  of  cotton  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  or  lodged  in  the  trees  and  against  the 
houses,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  snow-storm. 
Some  of  these  piles  of  cotton  were  burning  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Sherman,  meanwhile,  had  given 
orders  to  destroy  the  arsenals  and  public  property 
not  needed  by  his  army,  as  well  as  railroad  sta- 
tions and  machines,  but  to  spare  all  dwellings,  col- 
leges, schools,  asylums,  and  "harmless  private  prop- 
erty " ;  and  the  fires  lighted  by  Hampton  were  par- 
tially subdued  by  the  national  soldiers.  But  before 
the  torch  had  been  put  to  a  single  building  by  Sher- 
man's order,  the  smouldering  fires  set  by  Hampton 
were  rekindled  by  the  wind  and  communicated  to 
the  buildings  around.  About  dark  the  flames  be- 
gan to  spread,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  control 
of  the  brigade  on  duty  in  the  town.  An  entire 
division  was  now  brought  in,  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  check  the  conflagration,  which  by  mid- 
night had  become  quite  unmanageable.  It  raged 
till  about  four  A.  M.  on  the  18th,  when  the  wind 
subsided,  and  the  flames  were  got  under  control. 

Sherman  was  abroad  till  nearly  morning,  and 
Howard,  Logan,  Wood — his  highest  generals1— were 

*  Sherman's  Report, 
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laboring  all  night  to  save  the  houses  and  protect  the 
families  of  their  enemies,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of 
shelter  and  often  of  bedding  and  apparel.  Thus,  by 
a  calamity,  incident  indeed  to  war,  but  brought  about 
by  the  mad  folly  of  one  of  the  most  reckless  of  the 
rebel  commanders,  who  filled  a  city  about  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  with  lint,  cotton,  and  tinder, 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina  was  destroyed.  There 
was  a  retributive  justice  in  the  conflagration,  which, 
though  not  designed,  was  felt  by  the  soldiers  ;  for  no 
man  in  either  rebel  or  national  army  but  remembered 
that  South  Carolina  was  the  state  which  first  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  that  in  1860  the  legislature  at 
Columbia  did  all  in  its  power  to  precipitate  the  en- 
tire South  into  a  war  which  many  Southerners  then 
deprecated  as  earnestly  as  the  loyal  people  of  the 
North  * 

During  the  18th  and  19th  of  February,  the  de- 
struction of  public  property  was  continued.  Beau- 
regard,  meanwhile,  and  the  rebel  cavalry,  had  re- 
treated upon  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  due  north 
from  Columbia;  and  on  the  20th  and  21st,  Sherman 
followed  as  far  as  Winnsboro,  sending  Kilpatrick  to 
the  left,  to  keep  up  the  delusion  that  a  movement 
was  contemplated  in  that  direction,  where  Cheat- 
ham's  corps,  from  Hood's  army,  was  now  expected 
to  make  a  junction  with  Beauregard.  At  Winnsboro, 
however,  Sherman  turned  his  principal  columns  north- 
eastward towards  Goldsboro,  still  two  hundred  miles 
away.  Heavy  rains  again  impeded  his  movements, 

*  There  is  a  story  that  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  a 
South  Carolina  regiment,  panic-stricken,  was  flying  from  the  field, 
when  Early,  a  Virginian,  riding  up,  exclaimed:  "God  damn  you, 
you  got  us  into  this  scrape ;  now  help  to  get  us  out !  " 
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and  much  time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  destroy- 
ing stores  and  railroads,  and  it  was  not  till  the  3rd 
of  March  that  the  army  arrived  at  Cheraw.  At 
this  point  large  quantities  of  guns  and  ammunition 
were  captured,  brought  from  Charleston  under  the 
supposition  that  here,  at  least,  they  would  be  secure. 
Hardee  had  moved  due  north  from  Charleston  by 
his  only  remaining  railroad,  through  Florence,  but 
only  reached  Cheraw  in  time  to  escape  with  his 
troops  across  the  Pedee  river,  just  before  Sherman 
arrived.  His  ordnance  and  other  stores  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind.  The  vagrant  garrison 
which  had  fled  from  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  and 
Cheraw,  in  turn,  now  set  out  again  on  its  travels— 
this  time  to  attempt  a  junction  with  Beauregard  at 
Charlotte. 

Having  secured  the  passage  of  the  Pedee,  how- 
ever, Sherman  had  but  little  uneasiness  about  the 
future,  for  there  remained  no  further  great  impedi- 
ment between  him  and  the  Cape  Fear  river,  which 
he  felt  assured  was  by  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
friends.  On  the  6th  of  March,  he  put  his  army  in 
motion  for  Fayetteville,  on  the  Cape  Fear,  north  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Carolinas,  and  on 
the  direct  road  to  Goldsboro.  His  course  was  still 
north-east,  and  Kilpatrick  was  again  on  the  left,  to 
cover  the  trains.  The  weather  continued  unfavor- 
able, and  the  roads  were  bad ;  there  was  frequent 
skirmishing  with  the  rebel  cavalry  ;  but  on  the  llth 
of  March,  Fayetteville  was  reached,  and  Sherman  had* 
traversed  the  entire  extent  of  South  Carolina.  On 
the  12th,  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Grant,  the  first  since 
leaving  the  Savannah. 

"  We  reached  this  place  yesterday,"  he  said,  "  at 
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noon,  Hardee,  as  usual,  retreating  across  the  Cape 
Fear,  burning  the  bridges;  but  our  pontoons  will 
be  up  to-day,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  I 
will  be  after  him  towards  Groldsboro.  A  tug  has 
just  come  up  from  Wilmington,  and  before  I  get  off 
from  here  I  hope  to  get  up  from  Wilmington  some 
shoes  and  stockings,  sugar,  coffee,  and  flour.  We 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  else,  having,  in  a 
measure,  lived  off  the  country.  The  army  is  in 
splendid  health,  condition,  and  spirit,  although  we 
have  had  foul  weather,  and  roads  that  would  have 
stopped  travel  to  almost  any  other  body  of  men  I 
ever  read  of. 

"  Our  march  was  substantially  what  I  designed 
— straight  on  Columbia,  feigning  on  Branchville  and 
Augusta.  We  destroyed,  in  passing,  the  railroad 
from  the  Edisto  nearly  up  to  Aiken ;  again  from 
Orangeburg  to  the  Congaree ;  again  from  Columbia 
down  to  Knoxville  and  the  Wateree,  and  up  to- 
wards Charlotte  as  far  as  the  Chester  line.  ...  At 
Columbia  we  destroyed  immense  arsenals  and  rail- 
road establishments  and  forty  •  three  cannon ;  at 
Cheraw  we  found  also  machinery  and  material  of 
war  from  Charleston,  among  which  twenty-five  guns 
and  thirty-six  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Here 
we  find  about  twenty  guns  and  a  magnificent  United 
States  arsenal.*  ...  If  I  can  now  add  Goldsboro 

*  "  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  detachments,  and  I  shall  therefore 
destroy  this  valuable  arsenal,  for  the  enemy  shall  not  have  its  use,  and 
the  United  States  should  never  again  confide  such  valuable  property 
to  a  people  who  have  betrayed  a  trust. 

"I  could  leave  here  to-morrow,  but  want  to  clear  my  column  of 
the  vast  crowd  of  refugees  and  negroes  that  encumber  me.  Some  I 
will  send  down  the  river  in  boats,  and  the  balance  I  will  send  to  Wil- 
mington by  land,  under  small  escort,  as  soon  as  we  are  across  Cape 
Fear  river." — Sherman  to  Grant,  March  12. 
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without  too  much  cost,  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  aid 
you  materially  in  the  spring  campaign.  Joe.  John- 
ston may  try  to  interpose  between  me  here  and  Scho- 
field  above  Newbern,  but  I  think  he  will  not  try 
that,  but  concentrate  his  scattered  armies  at  Raleigh, 
and  I  will  go  straight  at  him  as  soon  as  I  get  my 
men  re-clothed  and  our  wagons  re-loaded." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  command  began  its 
march  for  Goldsboro ;  the  Seventeenth  and  Fif- 
teenth corps  on  the  right,  the  Fourteenth  and 
Twentieth  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  acting  in 
close  concert  with  the  left  flank.  As  far  as  Fay- 
etteville,  Sherman  had  succeeded  in  interposing  his 
superior  army  between  the  scattered  portions  of  the 
enemy's  command.  But  he  was  now  aware  that 
the  fragments  driven  from  Columbia  had  been  re- 
inforced by  Cheatham  from  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, as  well  as  by  the  garrison  of  Augusta,  and 
ample  time  had  been  given  for  these  to  move  to 
his  front  and  flank  at  Raleigh.  Hardee  also  had 
crossed  the  Cape  Fear  river  in  advance  of  Sher- 
man, and  was,  therefore,  able  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  other  rebel  forces.  All  these  troops,  in- 
deed all  the  troops  of  the  enemy  in  North  Caro- 
lina, were  now  under  the  command  of  Johnston, 
who  was  skilful  and  wary,  and  familiar  with  Sher- 
man's strategy.  He  would  be  misled  by  neither 
feints  nor  false  reports.  Sherman  ^estimated  the  en- 
tire rebel  force  at  thirty -seven  thousand  infantry 
and  eight  thousand  cavalry ;  but  only  Hardee,  with 
ten  thousand  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry, 
was  in  the  immediate  front.  The  bulk  of  the  rebel 
army  was  supposed  to  be  concentrating  on  the  north- 
west, at,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Raleigh.  Sher- 
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man  was  determined  to  give  his  antagonist  as  lit- 
tle time  for  organizing  as  possible.  He  felt  almost 
certain  that  his  own  left  would  be  attacked,  and 
sent  the  trains  by  interior  roads,  holding  eight  divi- 
sions ready  for  immediate  battle. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the 
left,  under  Slocum,  came  up  with  Hardee's  force. 
The  rebels,  in  retreating  from  Fayetteville,  had  halt- 
ed in  a  narrow  swampy  neck  at  Averysboro,  between 
the  South  and  the  Cape  Fear  rivers,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  to  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro.  They 
evidently  hoped  to  hold  Sherman  while  Johnston 
concentrated  in  the  rear.  It  was  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge Hardee  in  order  to  secure  the  Goldsboro  road, 
and  also  to  keep  up  the  feint  on  Ealeigh  as  long  as 
possible.  Sherman  proposed  to  drive  Hardee  well 
beyond  Averysboro,  and  then  turn  to  the  right,  and 
move  by  Bentonsville  on  Goldsboro.  Slocum  was 
therefore  ordered  to  press  on  and  carry  the  rebel 
position,  an  attempt  rendered  difficult  by  the  ground, 
which  at  this  point  was  so  soft  that  horses  every- 
where sank,  and  even  the  men  could  hardly  make 
their  way  across  the  common  pine  barren. 

The  rebels  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  on 
the  16th,  a  brigade  was  sent  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
to  the  left  and  catch  their  line  in  flank.  This  move- 
ment was  entirely  successful;  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy  was  swept  away ;  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
men  were  captured,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
killed.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Slocum's  whole  com- 
mand advanced,  and  drove  Hardee  within  his  en- 
trenchments. The  night  was  stormy  and  the  roads 
were  wretched,  but  in.  the  morning  the  enemy  was 
gone.  In  this  action,  known  as  the  battle  of  Averys- 
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boro,  Sherman  lost  seventy-seven  men  killed  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  wounded.  Hardee  re- 
ported his  loss  at  five  hundred. 

From  Averysboro  both  wings  turned  eastward 
by  different  roads,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
March,  the  army  was  within  twenty-seven  miles  of 
Goldsboro,  and  only  five  from  Bentonsville.  The 
columns  were  now  about  ten  miles  apart.  Since 
leaving  Fayetteville,  Sherman  had  remained  at  the 
left  with  Slocum's  wing,  but  now,  supposing  all 
danger  in  that  direction  past,  he  crossed  over  to 
Howard's  column,  to  be  near  Schofield  and  Terry, 
whom  he  expected  to  meet  at  Goldsboro.  During 
the  day,  however,  word  was  brought  him  that  near 
Bentonsville  Slocum  had  come  upon  the  entire  rebel 
army. 

Johnston,  the  night  before,  had  marched  his 
whole  command,  with  great  rapidity  and  without 
unnecessary  wheels,  intending  to  overwhelm  Sher- 
man's left  flank  before  it  could  be  relieved  by  its  co- 
operating column.  Bragg,  Cheatham,  Hardee,  Hamp- 
ton, and  all  the  troops  the  enemy  could  draw  from 
every  quarter  were  concentrated,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  the  head  of  Slocum's  column,  as  it 
advanced,  at  first  encountered  cavalry,  but  soon  found 
its  progress  obstructed  by  infantry  and  artillery.  The 
enemy  attacked  with  vigor  and  gained  a  temporary 
advantage,  capturing  three  guns  and  driving  two  of 
the  national  brigades  back  upon  the  main  body.  But 
as  soon  as  Slocum  perceived  that  he  had  the  whole 
of  Johnston's  army  in  his  front,  he  deployed  two  di- 
visions, and,  bringing  two  more  rapidly  up,  arranged 
them  in  a  defensive  line,  and  hastily  threw  up  barri- 
cades. Kilpatrick  also  came  upon  the  field,  and  was 
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massed  on  the  left  flank.  In  this  position  Slocum 
received  six  distinct  assaults  from  the  combined 
forces  of  Hoke,  Hardee,  and  Cheathain,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Johnston,  without  giving  an 
inch  of  ground,  and  himself  doing  good  execution  on 
the  enemy's  ranks,  especially  with  artillery. 

The  moment  Sherman  was  informed  of  this  attack, 
he  sent  back  orders  to  act  defensively,  until  he  could 
arrive  with  reinforcements.  He  hoped  that  Slocum 
would  be  able  to  hold  Johnston  facing  west  until 
Howard  came  up  in  the  rebel  rear  from  the  east ; 
and  the  Fifteenth  corps  was  turned  at  once  toward 
Bentonsville,  while  the  Seventeenth  was  ordered  to 
move  direct  to  Slocum's  right. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Fifteenth  corps 
closed  down  on  Bentonsville,  and  struck  a  line  of 
fresh-made  parapet.  Howard  was  therefore  ordered 
to  proceed  with  caution  until  he  effected  a  junction 
with  Schofield.  These  developments  occupied  the 
entire  day.  Johnston  now  took  up  a  position  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  the  apex  reaching  the  road 
leading  from  Averysboro  to  Goldsboro.  Mill  creek, 
with  a  single  bridge,  was  in  his  rear,  but  his  flanks 
were  covered  by  the  endless  swamps  of  the  region. 
His  lines  embraced  the  village  of  Bentonsville.  Slo- 
cum faced  one  side  of  the  V,  and  Howard  the  oth- 
er ;  and  Sherman,  being  uncertain  as  to  Johnston's 
strength,  was  disinclined  to  invite  a  battle.  He  had 
been  out  from  Savannah  since  the  last  of  January, 
and  his  wagons  contained  but  little  food.  He  knew 
also  that  Schofield  and  Terry  were  approaching 
Goldsboro  from  the  coast.  During  the  20th,  there- 
fore, he  simply  held  his  ground,  and  started  his 
trains  to  Kinston  for  supplies. 
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On  the  21st,  it  began  to  rain,  and  Sherman  re- 
mained quiet  till  noon,  when  Mower,  in  Howard's 
command,  broke  through  the  rebel  line  on  their  ex- 
treme left  flank,  and  pushed  with  his  division  straight 
towards  Bentonsville  and  the  bridge  across  Mill 
creek — the  only  line  of  retreat  open  to  the  enemy. 
But  Sherman  ordered  Mower  back  to  connect  with 
his  own  corps,  and,  lest  the  rebels  should  concentrate 
on  him,  directed  a  strong  skirmish  fire  to  be  opened 
against  the  entire  line  of  the  enemy.  Had  he  fol- 
lowed Mower's  lead  with  the  whole  right  wing,  a 
general  battle  must  have  ensued,  and  the  national 
forces  were  so  vastly  superior  that  success  would 
have  been  assured.  But  Sherman  preferred  to  make 
a  junction  with  Schofield  and  Terry  before  engaging 
Johnston,  of  whose  strength  he  was  ignorant.*  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  enemy  retreated  on  Smithfield, 
leaving  his  pickets  to  fall  into  the  national  hands, 
with  many  dead  unburied,  and  the  wounded  in  the 
hospitals. 

The  heaviest  fighting  at  Bentonsville  was  on  the 
19th,  when  Johnston  struck  the  head  of  Slocum's 
column,  forcing  back  a  division;  but  as  soon  as 
Slocum  brought  up  his  troops,  he  repulsed  all  attacks, 
and  held  his  ground,  as  ordered,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  right  wing.  The  total  national  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  killed,  and  fourteen  hundred 


*  "  I  think  I  made  a  mistake  there,  and  should  rapidly  have  fol- 
lowed Mower's  lead,  with  the  whole  of  the  right  wing,  which  would 
have  brought  on  a  general  battle,  and  it  could  not  have  resulted  other- 
wise than  successfully  to  us,  by  reason  of  our  vastly  superior  numbers  ; 
but  at  the  moment,  for  the  reasons  given,  I  preferred  to  make  junction 
with  Generals  Terry  and  Schofield,  before  engaging  Johnson's  army, 
the  strength  of  which  was  utterly  unknown." — Sherman's  ''Memoirs," 
vol.  ii.,  page  304. 
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and  fifty-five  wounded  and  missing.  Johnston  states 
his  losses  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  killed,  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  -  seven 
wounded,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  missing; 
but  Sherman  captured  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  prisoners.* 

Sherman  admits  that  he  committed  an  error  in 
not  overwhelming  his  enemy.  Few  soldiers,  how- 
ever, are  great  enough  to  accuse  themselves  of  an 
error,  and  fewer  still  but  might  accuse  themselves 
of  greater  ones  than  can  ever  be  laid  at  Sherman's 
door. 

At  daybreak  on  the  22nd,  pursuit  was  made  of 
the  rebels  for  two  miles  beyond  Mill  creek,  but  it  was 
checked  by  Sherman's  order,  and  the  road  being 
clear,  the  army  moved  to  Goldsboro,  where  Schofield 
had  already  arrived.  On  the  25th,  the  road  front 
Newbern  was  complete,  and  the  first  train  of  cars 
came  up  from  the  coast.  Sherman  therefore  was 
able  to  supply  his  command. 

Thus  was  concluded  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
important  marches  ever  made  by  an  organized  army 
in  civilized  war.  The  distance  from  Savannah  to 
Goldsboro  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

*  General  Johnston  declares  that  his  entire  force  of  infantry  and 
artillery  in  this  battle  was  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred.  But  the 
rebel  returns  of  troops  under  his  command  at  this  time  are  as  follows : 

Effectives. 

Army  of  Tennessee,  March  31st 16,014 

Hardie,  January  31st 22,654 

Bragg,  February  10th 11,200 


Total 49,868 

Making  every  allowance  for  detachments,  desertions,  losses  at  Averys- 
boro,  in  front  of  Schofield,  and  elsewhere,  he  should  have  had  thirty 
thousand  men  in  front  of  Sherman.  See  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  chap, 
xxiv. 
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Five  large  navigable  rivers  had  been  crossed — the 
Edisto,  Broad,  Catawba,  Pedee,  and  Cape  Fear,  at 
either  of  which  a  comparatively  small  force,  well 
handled,  might  have  made  the  passage  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  country  generally  was  in  a  state  of 
nature,  with  innumerable  swamps,  and  the  roads 
were  masses  of  mud,  nearly  every  mile  of  which  had 
to  be  corduroyed.  Columbia,  Cheraw,  and  Fayette- 
ville — all  important  depots  of  supplies,  had  been 
captured,  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  rendered  in- 
evitable, all  the  railroads  of  South  Carolina  had  been 
broken  up,  and  a  vast  amount  of  food  and  forage 
essential  to  the  enemy  for  the  support  of  his  armies 
had  been  consumed.  The  breadth  of  country  trav- 
ersed averaged  forty  miles.  The  journey  had  been 
accomplished  in  mid-winter,  in  fifty  days,  the  men 
marching  on  an  average  ten  miles  a  day,  and  resting 
ten  days  on  the  road.  When  Goldsboro  was  reached 
the  army  was  in  superb  order,  and  the  teams  were 
almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  started  from  Atlanta. 

Schofield,  we  have  seen,  was  at  Goldsboro  when 
Sherman  arrived.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Wilmington,  he  had  begun  his  preparations  to  move 
to  the  interior,  and  repair  the  railroads,  as  well 
as  to  supply  Sherman  by  the  Cape  Fear  river,  at 
Fayetteville,  if  this  should  become  necessary.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  collecting  transportation, 
his  advance  was  made  in  two  columns — one  starting 
from  Newbern,  and  the  other  from  Wilmington. 
He  himself  was  with  the  larger  force  at  Newbern, 
while  Terry  commanded  that  which  moved  from 
Wilmington.  On  the  6th  of  March,  both  were  in 
motion  for  Goldsboro.  Hoke's  command,  with  a 
reinforcement  from  the  army  of  Hood,  was  in  front 
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of  Schofield,  and  before  the  national  troops  had  all 
arrived  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion. On  the  8th,  the  head  of  Schofield's  column 
was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  pris- 
oners. On  the  llth,  the  attack  was  renewed,  but 
repelled  with  severe  loss  to  the  enemy,  who  fell 
back  across  the  Neuse,  destroying  the  bridge.  In 
this  action  Schofield's  loss  was  three  hundred  men. 
He  had  no  pontoon  train,  however,  and  was  obliged 
to  wait  till  the  bridge  was  rebuilt.  On  the  14th, 
this  was  effected,  and  the  enemy  at  once  abandoned 
Kinston,  and  moved  off  to  join  Johnston's  army. 
Schofield  now  put  a  large  force  of  men  at  work  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  railroad,  and  brought  up 
supplies.  On  the  2  Oth,  he  moved  from  Kinston,  and 
on  the  21st  of  March,  took  possession  of  Goldsboro. 

Terry,  meanwhile,  had  marched  from  Wilmington 
on  the  15th ;  he  reached  Faison's  depot  without  op- 
position on  the  20th,  and  on  the  22d  secured  the 
crossing  of  the  Neuse,  and  communicated  with  Sher- 
man. 

The  result  of  the  various  operations  of  Sherman, 
Schofield,  and  Terry  was  that  the  whole  sea-coast 
from  Savannah  to  Newbern,  with  the  forts,  dock- 
yards, and  gunboats,  had  fallen  into  the  national 
hands,  and  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  now 
in  a  position  easy  of  supply,  whence  they  could  take 
an  important  part  in  any  further  operations  directed 
by  Grant. 

And  now,  at  last,  all  the  great  armies  were  in  the 
positions  designated  by  the  general-in-chief.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  Stoneman  started  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  the  same  day  Canby  moved  against  Mobile ;  on 
the  23rd,  the  junction  between  Sherman  and  Schofield 
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was  effected  at  Goldsboro ;  on  the  24th,  Sheridan 
set  out  from  White  House  to  rejoin  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  after  a  separation  of  nearly  eight  months ; 
and  on  that  day  Grant  issued  his  orders  to  Meade 
and  Ord  and  the  great  cavalry  leader  for  a  move- 
ment against  the  right  of  Lee. 

He  meant  to  gather  up  all  the  threads,  and  over- 
looked no  quarter,  however  distant,  of  the  theatre  of 
war.  Pope  had  superseded  Rosecrans  in  Missouri, 
and  on  the  21st  of  March,  Arkansas  was  added  to 
his  command.  The  same  day  Grant  wrote  at  length, 
instructing  him  to  begin  offensive  operations  against 
Price,  and  drive  him  across  the  Red  river.  "By 
taking  an  early  start,"  he  said,  "going  light,  Pope 
will  be  able  at  least  to  throw  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Red  river,  not  to  return  again."  Then,  confident 
that  his  plans  at  the  East  were  approaching  their 
consummation,  he  instructed  his  subordinate  accord- 
ingly. "Movements  now  in  progress  may  end  in 
such  results  as  to  enable  me  to  send  you  forces 
enough  for  any  campaign  you  may  want  to  make, 
even  to  the  overrunning  of  Texas.  If  so,  and  you 
want  them,  they  will  be  promptly  sent." 

On  the  24th,  he  covered  all  the  ground.  To 
Halleck,  on  this  day,  he  said :  "  I  have  no  present 
purpose  of  making  a  campaign  with  the  forces  in 
the  Middle  Department,  but  want  them  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive operations.  If  Lee  should  retreat  south,  the 
surplus  force  under  Hancock  *  could  be  transferred 
to  another  field.  If  he  should  go  to  Lynch  burg, 
they  will  be  required  where  they  are."  No  contin- 
gency was  forgotten,  no  preparation  omitted.  - 

*  Hancock  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Middle  Department 
when  Sheridan  rejoined  Grant. 
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And  now  Grant  waited  only  for  the  arrival  of 
Sheridan  from  the  Pamunkey.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  he  invited  the  President  to  pay  him  a  visit 
at  City  Point.  Lincoln  assented  at  once,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  22nd.  On  the  25th,  Sherman,  leaving 
Schofield  in  command,  also  started  for  City  Point. 
He  had  not  been  summoned,  but  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  communicate  in  person  with  his  chief  after 
the  long  series  of  important  operations  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  as  well  as  to  receive  orders  in  re- 
gard to  his  future  movements.  Grant  met  him  at 
the  steamboat  landing,  with  more  than  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  the  great  brothers  in  arms  went  to- 
gether to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President.  Ad- 
miral Porter  was  also  present  at  the  interview,  and 
Lincoln  listened  with  the  keenest  interest  to  Sher- 
man's graphic  story  of  his  march. 

There  was  nothing  like  a  council  of  war,  for  Grant 
never  held  one  in  his  life.  He  listened  always  with 
proper  deference  to  the  views  of  those  of  his  sub- 
ordinates who  were  entitled  to  offer  them,  and  was 
never  unwilling  to  receive  ideas  or  information  from 
any  source ;  but  his  plans  were  his  own,  and  were 
invariably  announced  in  the  shape  of  orders.  Even 
when  he  seemed  to  adopt  the  views  that  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  those  who  offered  them  never  knew 
it  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  ever  know  whether  he 
had  conceived  them  in  advance.  He  never  claimed 
to  have  originated  them,  nor  did  he  ever  acknowl- 
edge an  indebtedness.  All  was  left  in  that  obscurity 
which  enveloped  so  much  of  his  intellectual  indi- 
viduality, and  never  allowed  any  one,  friend  or  fol- 
lower, no  matter  how  intimate,  to  know  his  inten- 
tions or  convictions  before  they  were  fully  formed. 
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In  this  crisis,  lie  asked  no  advice  on  military  mat- 
ters from  the  President,  who  offered  none ;  and  he 
listened  to  Sherman's  eager  and  restless  eloquence, 
suggestive'  and  advisory,  yet  deferential  and  subor- 
dinate, but  said  nothing  in  return  more  definite  than 
he  had  already  written.  If  there  was  a  man  living 
whose  advice  in  such  matters  he  would  have  sought, 
that  man  was  certainly  Sherman;  and,  as  he  had 
written  and  said,  if  Sherman  had  been  his  superior, 
Grant  would  have  obeyed  absolutely;  but  it  was 
never  his  nature  to  seek  advice ;  he  sought  only  in- 
formation, and  without  vanity  or  self-assertion,  he 
came  to  his  own  conclusions.  He  did  this  always. 
He  did  so  now. 

Meade  and  Sheridan  and  Ord  were  invited  to 
meet  Sherman,  and  on  the  28th  of  March,  Grant's 
little  hut  was  crowded  with  an  illustrious  company. 
On  the  same  day  they  separated.  Sherman  returned 
to  his  army ;  the  others  to  their  own  commands ; 
each  thoroughly  informed  of  the  part  he  was  to  bear 
in  the  approaching  campaign. 


no 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 


Forces  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  March  25,  1865— Grant's  disposi- 
tions in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — Order  for  movement  in  front  of 
Petersburg — Rebel  attack  on  Fort  Steadman — Repulse  of  rebels— Desper- 
ate strategy  of  Lee— Movement  of  Grant  to  left,  March  29th— Relations 
of  Grant  and  Sheridan — Characteristics  of  Grant's  strategy — Situation, 
March  30th— Sheridan  ordered  to  take  Five  Forks— Lee  masses  one-third 
of  his  army  against  Grant's  left — Warren  disposes  his  forces  contrary  to 
orders — Attack  on  Warren — Repulse  of  Warren — Dissatisfaction  of  Grant 
— Unfortunate  peculiarities  of  Warren — Advance  of  Humphreys  and 
Warren — Pickett  sent  against  Sheridan — Battle  of  Dinwiddie — Advance 
of  Pickett — Repulse  of  rebels  on  Chamberlain's  creek — Pickett  pierces 
Sheridan's  centre— Sheridan  attacks  in  return — Sheridan  forced  back  to 
Dinwiddie — Sheridan  holds  Dinwiddie — Generalship  of  Sheridan — Situa- 
tion, March  31st — Sheridan  not  dismayed — Grant  determines  to  reinforce 
Sheridan — Warren  ordered  to  Sheridan's  support — Urgency  of  Grant  and 
Meade — Inexcusable  delay  of  Warren — Chagrin  of  Grant — Disarrange- 
ment of  Sheridan's  plan — Advance  of  Sheridan  without  Warren — Sheri- 
dan's new  plan  of  battle — Battle  of  Five  Forks — Dispositions  of  Sheri- 
dan— Further  obstructiveness  of  Warren — Advance  of  cavalry — Assault 
by  Ayres — Gallantry  of  Sheridan — Movements  of  Mackenzie— Deflection 
of  Crawford — Inefficiency  of  Warren — Second  advance  of  Ayres — Splen- 
did success  of  Ayres — Movement  of  Griffin  and  Crawford — Simultaneous 
advance  of  cavalry — Complete  victory  of  Sheridan — Rout  of  rebels — 
Pursuit  of  rebels — Warren  relieved  from  command — Results  of  battle — 
Grant's  endorsement  of  Sheridan — Characteristics  of  Warren  and  Sheridan. 


ON  the  25th  of  March,  1865,  Lee  had  still  seventy 
thousand  effective  men  in  the  lines  at  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  while  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
James  and  Sheridan's  cavalry,  constituting  Grant's 
immediate  command,  numbered  one  hundred  and 
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eleven  thousand  soldiers.*  After  the  long  campaign 
through  the  Carolinas,  Sherman  could  not  be  ready 
to  move  again  until  the  10th  of  April,  but  on  that 
day  he  was  to  start  for  the  Roanoke  river,  and  thence 

*  The  misstatements  of  the  rebels  in  regard  to  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  the  final  campaign  of  the  war  are  more  flagrant  than  can 
readily  be  believed.  Colonel  Taylor,  adjutant-general  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Four  Years  with  General  Lee," 
announces  that  he  has  been  allowed  access  to  the  captured  documents 
in  the  Rebel  Archive  office  at  Washington,  and,  after  "careful  exami- 
nation of  the  field  and  monthly  returns,"  he  presents  what  he  calls  "  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  army  which  Lee  com- 
manded," extracted  from  these  returns. 

Omitting  any  mention  of  the  sick,  the  extra-duty  men,  or  those  in 
arrest,  Colonel  Taylor  asserts  that  on  the  28th  (he  should  say  20th)  of 
February,  1865,  the  date  of  Lee's  last  return,  the  rebel  general  had 
exactly  39,879  muskets  available.  But,  in  order  to  make  this  show- 
ing, he  excludes  from  his  computation  not  only  the  sick,  the  extra-duty 
men,  and  those  in  arrest,  13,728  in  number,  but  all  officers,  all  artil- 
lery, all  cavalry,  all  detached  commands,  all  of  Early's  force  in  the 
Valley,  which  joined  Lee  for  his  last  campaign,  and  all  the  troops,  regular 
and  local,  in  Richmond.  He  calculates  that,  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Steadman  on  the  25th  of  March,  Lee  lost  from  2,500  to  3,000  men,  and 
that  during  the  month  of  March  about  3,000  rebels  deserted.  Thus, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  says  Taylor,  Lee  had  only  33,000  muskets  with 
which  to  defend  his  lines.  This  number  he  contrasts  with  an  effective 
total,  which  he  ascribes  to  Grant,  of  162,239.  But  this  total  of  Grant's 
includes  the  sick,  the  extra-duty  men,  those  in  arrest,  the  officers,  the 
cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the  troops  in  Ord's  department  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Norfolk,  and  other  places  a  hundred  miles  from  Richmond,  as 
well  as  the  cavalry  of  Sheridan  left  in  the  Middle  Military  Division. 

The  actual  facts  are  as  follows  :  Lee  reported  present  for  duty  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1865,  59,094  men,  and  73,349  aggregate,  in  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  alone.  Ewell,  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  Richmond,  reported,  on  the  same  day,  4,391  effective,  and  5,084  ag- 
gregate present,  making  63,485  effective  "regular  soldiers,  and  78,433 
aggregate.  In  addition  to  the  extra-duty  men,  nearly  all  of  whom 
the  rebels  habitually  put  into  battle,  there  were  the  local  reserves  and 
the  crews  of  the  gunboats,  who  were  all  at  the  front  in  the  last  en- 
gagements, and  who  took  good  care  to  count  themselves  as  soldiers 
when  the  time  came  to  be  paroled.  Lee  had  not  less  than  75,000 
available  fighting  men  on  the  1st  of  March.  He  probably  lost  2,500 
after  that  time  by  desertion,  and  2,500  or  3,000  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
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either  strike  the  Danville  road  or  join  the  forces  op- 
erating against  Richmond,  as  the  general-in-chief 
might  determine.  Grant's  own  movement  to  the  left 
was  fixed  for  the  29th  of  Maiach,  and,  unless  it  was 
immediately  and  completely  successful,  he  meant  to 
send  Sheridan  to  destroy  the  Danville  and  Southside 
railroads,  and  then  allow  him  to  move  into  North 
Carolina  and  join  Sherman.  By  this  strategy  the 
commands  of  Lee  and  Johnston  would  both  be  en- 
closed and  driven  to  a  common  centre.  If  they 
attempted  to  unite  in  order  to  fall  upon  Sherman, 
Grant  would  follow  Lee  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  or,  if 
events  rendered  this  course  unadvisable,  Sherman 
could  be  brought  to  Grant  whenever  necessary ;  while 
Sheridan  moved  between,  destroying  the  communica- 
tions of  both  the  rebel  armies. 

Grant  had  now  spent  many  days  of  anxiety  lest 
each  morning  should  bring  the  news  that  the  enemy 
had  retreated  the  night  before.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  crossing  of  the  Roanoke  by  Sherman 
would  be  the  signal  for  Lee  to  leave ;  and  if  John- 
ston and  Lee  were  combined,  a  long  and  tedious  and 
expensive  campaign,  consuming  most  of  the  summer, 
might  become  inevitable.  His  anxiety  was  well 
founded;  for,  during  Sherman's  delay,  the  rebel 

Steadman  ;  so  that  on  the  29th 'of  March  he  had  an  army  of  70,000 
as  good  soldiers  as  ever  fought. 

The  field  returns  of  Meade,  Prd,  and  Sheridan  for  the  30th  of 
March,  precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  of  Lee,  show,  in  the 

Present  for  duty, 
equipped. 

Army  of  the  Potomac  69,751 

Army  of  the  James 27,701 

Army  of  Sheridan 13,695 

Total 111,047 

See  Appendix  for  the  returns  of  rebel  and  national  commands,  com- 
plete. 
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commanders  were  conferring  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction.*  Sherman  had  recommended  that  Grant 
should  wait  for  his  arrival  from  North  Carolina  be- 
fore taking  the  initiative,  and  thus  make  the  result 
absolutely  secure ;  but  the  general-in-chief  consid- 
ered that  by  moving  out  now  and  destroying  the 
railroads,  he  would  not  only  put  the  armies  before 
Richmond  in  a  better  position  for  pursuit,  but  retard 
the  concentration  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  besides  com- 
pelling the  rebels  to  abandon  important  material 
which  they  might  otherwise  be  able  to  remove. 

He  had  also  another  reason  for  preferring  imme- 
diate action.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  front 
of  its  original  enemy,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
tending for  four  weary  years,  in  battles  and  marches 
and  sieges  and  campaigns.  At  last,  it  had  its  an- 
tagonist down.  If  assistance  was  summoned  before 
the  final  blow,  it  would  be  said,  and  believed  by 
many,  that  the  Eastern  troops  were  unable  of  them- 
selves to  conquer  their  adversary.  But  the  army  of 
Lee  was  in  reality  at  the  mercy  of  its  old-time  foe  ; 
there  was  no  need  to  call  in  aid,  no  need  to  share 
the  victory.  The  Western  men  had  laurels  enough 
and  to  spare.  Grant  thought  of  the  soldiers  he  had 
led  for  a  year,  and  reserved  for  them  alone  the  re- 
ward they  had  fairly  earned. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  orders  for  the  move- 
ment were  issued.  Parke  and  Wright  were  at  first 
to  be  left  in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Petersburg,  but 
all  of  Meade's  command  except  the  Ninth  corps  was 
under  marching  orders.  Ord,  with  three  divisions 
from  the  army  of  the  James,  was  also  to  join  the 
moving  column,  leaving  Weitzel  in  command  north 

*  Johnston's  "Military  Narrative." 
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of  the  river  and  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  To  the  force 
which  Sheridan  had  brought  from  the  Valley,  was 
added  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
Crook,  and  eventually  about  fifteen  hundred  troop- 
ers belonging  to  Ord.  It  was  then  reported  to  the 
general -in-chief  that  Meade  could  move  with  sixty 
thousand  effective  men,  Ord  with  seventeen  thousand, 
and  Sheridan  with  twelve  thousand ;  in  all  about 
ninety  thousand  soldiers.  This  was  Grant's  dispos- 
able force. 

The  object  of  the  operation  was  announced  to  the 
principal  commanders  in  identical  language.  "  On 
the  29th  instant,"  said  Grant,  "  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond  will  be  moved  by  our  left,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  turning  the  enemy  out  of  his 
present  position  around  Petersburg,  and  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  cavalry  under  General  Sheridan, 
...  in  its  effort  to  reach  and  destroy  the  Southside 
and  Danville  roads."  *  First  of  all,  Ord  was  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  night  of  the  27th,  to  the  left  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  relieve  the  Second  corps,  now 
under  the  command  of  Humphreys,  f  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  Warren  and  Humphreys  were  to 
move  in  two  columns,  taking  the  roads  crossing  Hat- 
cher's run  nearest  the  national  lines,  and  both  march- 
ing at  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  At  the 
same  time  Sheridan,  advancing  by  the  Weldon  and 
Jerusalem  plank  roads  far  enough  south  to  avoid  the 
infantry,  was  to  pass  through  Dinwiddie,  and  then 
turn  to  the  north  and  west  against  the  right  and  rear 
of  the  enemy.  The  Sixth  corps  would  remain  in 

*  See  Appendix  for  this  entire  order. 

t  Humphreys  had  succeeded  Hancock  in  command  of  the  Second 
corps  in  November,  1864. 
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the  trenches  between  Ord  and  Parke,  awaiting  the 
turn  of  events. 

The  troops  were  to  start  with  four  days'  rations 
in  haversacks  and  eight  days'  in  wagons,  and  that 
Ord  might  have  the  same  amount  of  supplies  as 
Meade,  he  was  directed  to  accumulate  rations  in 
advance  along  the  road,  and  fill  up  his  trains  in  pass- 
ing. Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  were  to 
be  taken  in  wagons,  and  as  much  grain  as  the  trains 
could  carry.  The  densely  wooded  character  of  the 
country  prevented  the  use  of  a  large  artillery  force, 
and  not  more  than  six  or  eight  guns  were  allowed 
to  a  division,  at  the  option  of  army  commanders. 

The  forces  of  Parke  and  Wright  were  to  be 
massed  and  ready  to  attack  in  case  the  enemy  weak- 
ened his  line  in  their  front,  and  Weitzel  also  was 
instructed  to  keep  vigilant  watch,  and  to  break 
through  at  any  point  where  it  might  prove  at  all 
practicable.  "  A  success  north  of  the  James,"  said 
Grant,  "  should  be  followed  up  with  great  prompt- 
ness ; "  but  he  added :  "  An  attack  will  not  be  feasi- 
ble, unless  it  is  found  that  the  enemy  has  detached 
largely.  In  that  case,  it  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  enemy  are  relying  upon  their  local  reserves,* 
principally,  for  the  defence  of  Richmond." 

"By  these  instructions,"  continued  the  general- 
in-chief ,  "  a  large  part  of  the  armies  operating  against 
Richmond  is  left  behind.  The  enemy,  knowing  this, 
may,  as  an  only  chance,  strip  their  lines  to  the  merest 
skeleton,  in  the  hope  of  advantage  not  being  taken 
of  it,  whilst  they  hurl  everything  against  the  moving 
column,  and  return.  It  cannot  be  impressed  too 
strongly  upon  commanders  left  in  the  trenches,  not 

*  See  note  to  page  439. 
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to  allow  this  to  occur  without  taking  advantage  of  it. 
The  very  fact  of  the  enemy  coming  out  to  attack,  if 
he  does  so,  might  be  regarded  as  almost  conclusive 
evidence  of  such  a  weakening  of  his  lines.  I  would 
have  it  particularly  enjoined  upon  corps  command- 
ers that,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  those 
not  attacked  are  not  to  wait  for  orders  from  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  army  to  which  they  be- 
long, but  that  they  will  move  promptly,  and  notify 
the  commander  of  their  action.  I  would  also  en- 
join the  same  action  on  the  part  of  division  com- 
manders when  other  parts  of  their  corps  are  engaged. 
In  like  manner,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  fol- 
lowing up  a  repulse  of  the  enemy." 

Grant  was  thus  persisting  in  the  plan  he  had 
adopted  in  June,  when  he  first  perceived  that  a  siege 
of  Petersburg  was  inevitable.  He  was  still  stretching 
out  to  the  left,  to  complete  the  extension  of  his  line 
and  the  destruction  of  the  last  outward  avenue  of 
Lee ;  but  he  constantly  contemplated  the  possibility 
that,  in  the  enemy's  effort  to  extend  parallel  with  the 
national  army,  the  rebel  line  would  be  so  depleted  as 
to  break,  and  then  he  meant  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  He  had  been  nearly  a  year  striv- 
ing to  reach  the  Southside  road,  and  it  was  nine 
months  since  his  first  attempt  to  envelop  or  pene- 
trate the  rebel  works  at  Petersburg ;  but  now  he 
had  a  premonition  of  success,  and  made  his  disposi- 
tions and  orders  with  no  view  of  a  return.  He  de- 
clared his  intention,  in  case  of  necessity  or  oppor- 
tunity, to  separate  entirely  from  his  base,  and  move 
around  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Lee,  and  thus  for  ever 
terminate  all  communication  between  him  and  John- 
ston's army. 
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On  the  25th  of  March,  however,  Lee  made  an 
attack  upon  the  right  of  Meade's  line,  in  front  of  the 
Ninth  corps.  The  point  selected  was  a  fort  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Appomattox,  where 
the  national  works  crossed  the  Prince. George  court- 
house road,  and  one  of  the  positions  gained  in  the 
first  assaults  on  Petersburg.  The  work  was  a  small 
one,  without  bastions,  known  as  Fort  Steadman,  and 
the  opposing  lines  were  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  apart,  the  pickets  only  fifty  yards. 
At  half -past  four  on  the  morning  of  March  25th, 
long  before  dawn,  the  rebels  moved  against  Parke's 
line  east  of  Fort  Steadman,  with  Gordon's  corps, 
reinforced  by  Bushrod  Johnson's  division.*  Taking 
advantage  of  Grant's  order  allowing  deserters  to 
bring  their  arms  with  them  across  the  lines,  they  sent 
forward  squads  of  pretended  deserters,  who  by  this 
ruse  gained  possession  of  several  of  the  picket  posts. 
These  were  closely  followed  by  a  strong  storming 
party  of  picked  men,  and  this  again  by  three  heavy 
columns.  Parke's  pickets  were  overwhelmed  after 
one  discharge  of  their  pieces;  the  trench  guard, 
though  resisting  stoutly,  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  rush  of  numbers,  and  the  main  line  was  broken. 

The  rebels  turned  at  once  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  their  right-hand  column  soon  gained  a  small  bat- 
tery, open  in  the  rear,  from  which  they  assaulted 
Fort  Steadman.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  a  bat- 
talion of  heavy  artillery,  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
but  being  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  was 
overpowered ;  most  of  the  men  were  captured,  and 
the  guns  were  turned  at  once  on  the  national  troops 
on  either  side.  The  enemy  then  pushed  gradually 

*  Parke's  Report. 
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westward,  driving  the  garrisons  from  several  unen- 
closed batteries.  It  was  still  quite  dark,  and  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe;  this,  of 
course,  augmented  the  difficulty  of  forming  the  troops 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered 
the  use  of  artillery  from  a  distance  at  first  altogether 
impracticable. 

But  as  soon  as  Parke  was  made  aware  of  the 
assault,  he  brought  up  his  artillery  on  the  hills  in 
rear  of  the  point  attacked,  and  gave  orders  to  re-oc- 
cupy the  captured  work.  Hartranft,  on  the  left, 
massed  his  division-  promptly,  though  one  regiment 
was  five  miles  away ;  and  the  rebel  skirmishers,  who 
were  advancing  towards  the  military  railroad  that 
connected  Meade's  front  with  City  Point,  were 
driven  back  to  the  line  of  works.  The  column  that 
had  turned  to  the  national  right  was  also  checked,  so 
that  time  was  gained  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and 
form  a  strong  line  perpendicular  to  the  entrenchments, 
which  repulsed  all  further  advance  of  the  enemy  in 
that  direction.  Meanwhile  the  rebel  column,  mov- 
ing westward,  had  gained  temporary  possession  of 
several  batteries,  but  the  garrisons  of  these  works 
quickly  rallied,  and  also  formed  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  entrenchments,  checking  any  advance  towards 
the  national  left.  At  half-past  seven,  all  the  open 
batteries  but  one  had  been  regained,  and  a  cordon 
of  troops  was  drawn  around  Fort  Steadman,  which 
forced  the  rebels  back  to  a  point  where  they  were 
exposed  to  a  concentrated  fire  from  the  artillery 
now  opening  from  the  rear.  The  enemy  meanwhile 
made  no  attempt  to  relieve  or  support  the  assault- 
ing column. 

At  7.45  A.  M.,  Hartranft  advanced  from  the  left 
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with,  his  whole  division  to  retake  the  fort.  Most  of 
his  troops  were  raw,  and  for  the  first  time  under 
fire,  but  they  charged  with  great  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion, and  the  work  was  recaptured  with  compara- 
tively little  loss.  The  cross-fire  of  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery prevented  many  of  the  enemy  from  even 
attempting  to  escape,  and  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine  were  captured.  The  whole  line  was  at 
once  re-occupied,  and  during  the  following  night  all 
damage  was  repaired.  Neither  guns  nor  colors  were 
lost. 

This  whole  battle  was  fought  by  Parke,  for 
Meade  was  at  Grant's  head -quarters,  at  City  Point, 
when  the  first  news  of  the  attack  was  received ;  the 
rebels  had  cut  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  intelligence 
came  only  by  courier,  so  that  before  Meade  could 
return  to  the  front  Fort  Steadman  had  been  re-car- 
ried. Parke  was  senior  in  the  trenches,  and  directed 
Wright  and  Warren  each  to  move  a  division  to  the 

o 

threatened  point,  but  the  assistance  was  not  required. 
Parke  lost  seventy  killed,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  wounded,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-three 
missing;  total,  one  thousand  and  seventeen.  The 
enemy  was  permitted,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  carry 
away  one  hundred  and  twenty  dead  and  fifteen  se- 
verely wounded. 

When  Meade  arrived  on  the  field,  he  promptly 
ordered  Wright  and  Humphreys  to  advance  and  feel 
the  enemy  in  their  respective  fronts,  west  of  Parke, 
but  Humphreys  had  already  advanced  without  or- 
ders. Then,  pushing  forward,  the  two  corps  carried 
the  enemy's  strongly  entrenched  picket  line  in  front 
of  their  own,  and  captured  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  prisoners.  The  rebels  made  several  desperate 
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attempts  to  retake  this  line,  but  without  success ;  it 
remained  in  the  national  hands.  The  loss  in  these 
two  corps  was  fifty-two  killed,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty -four  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  seven 
missing  ;  that  of  the  rebels  was  probably  greater,  as 
they  were  repelled  in  several  severe  assaults. 

Ord  as  well  as  Meade  was  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters, discussing  the  preparations  for  the  29th, 
when  the  report  of  the  first  assault  arrived;  and 
Grant  at  once  notified  Gibbon,  who  had  been  left 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  James.  "This," 
he  said,  "  may  be  a  signal  for  leaving.  Be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it."  To  Meade,  after  the  results 
of  the  day  were  known,  he  telegraphed :  "  Your  last 
dispatch  reflects  great  credit  on  the  army  for  the 
promptness  with  which  it  became  the  attacking  force 
after  repelling  an  unexpected  assault."  The  next 
day  he  recommended  that  Parke  and  Humphreys 
should  be  announced  in  orders  as  commanders  of 
their  respective  corps,  a  military  compliment  they 
had  not  yet  received  ;  and  that  Hartranft  should  be 
brevetted  major-general  for  "  conspicuous  gallantry 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  lodgment  made  in  the 
national  lines." 

The  object  of  this  movement  of  Lee  was  some- 
what of  a  puzzle  to  Grant,  and  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  Lee  could  hardly  have  hoped 
to  do  any  serious  damage  to  Grant's  communications 
with  City  Point,  and  he  massed  too  large  a  force  for 
the  assault  to  make  it  practicable  for  him,  whether 
it  succeeded  or  not,  to  move  his  army  by  the  right 
flank  from  Petersburg.*  If  it  was  intended  to  en- 

*  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  Lee  designed,  under  cover  of 
this  attack,  to  evacuate  his  lines  ;  but  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for 
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courage  the  flagging  spirit  of  the  South,  the  attempt 
signally  failed ;  the  movement  was  neither  felicitous 
in  conception  nor  successful  in  execution ;  and  the 
only  result  was  that  several  thousand  rebels  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoner,  and  Lee  was  obliged  to  ask 
permission  to  collect  his  wounded  and  bury  his  dead 
in  the  space  between  what  had  been  his  picket  line 
and  his  main  fortifications ;  while  Grant  gained 
ground  destined  to  be  of  decided  advantage  before 
another  week  had  passed. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  unprovoked  assault 
made  by  Lee  after  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania.  In 
all  the  varied  opportunities  of  battle  or  campaign, 
the  rebel  general  had  never  once  been  tempted  to 
expose  himself  to  the  chances  of  attack,  unless  Grant 
had  first  assaulted  him.  For  nearly  eleven  months 
he  had  not  invited  battle ;  but  now,  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  he  moved  a  column 
against  a  strong  defensive  work,  where  a  single 
corps  was  able  to  repel  him  without  assistance,  and 
no  possibility  of  success  was  apparent  to  the  most 

the  statement  has  been  shown.  There  is  no  mention  of  such  a  pur- 
pose in  any  document  that  has  been  preserved  ;  no  evidence  in  any 
quarter  of  any  preparation  to  take  advantage  of  the  assault  in  order  to 
withdraw. 

It  is  a  common  manoeuvre  for  some  rebel  advocate  or  apologist  to 
assert  that  such  and  such  was  the  intention  or  result  of  a  certain  op- 
eration, without  giving  the  slightest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  ;  and  then  for  all  the  rest  to  quote  him  as  authority.  If, 
being  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  national  cause  or  its  most  successful  cham- 
pions, he  represents  himself  as  a  Northern  writer,  he  is  forthwith 
claimed  by  rebels  and  sympathizing  foreigners  as  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  telling  against  his  own  side,  whereas  his  testimony 
has  been  carefully  manufactured  with  hostile  design. 

No  statement  of  national  or  rebel  intentions,  or  strength,  or  losses, 
or  of  any  material  fact  on  either  side,  should  be  accepted  without  posi- 
tive proof  of  its  correctness  ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  mention  an 
authority  ;  the  absolute  quotation  should  be  verified. 
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partial  critics.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  great  de- 
fender was  becoming  dazed  by  misfortune,  and,  find- 
ing himself  shut  in  by  lines  of  soldiers  that  he  could 
not  break,  was  madly  dashing  against  the  walls  he 
had  no  hope  of  penetrating.  The  marvelous  sagac- 
ity, and  the  still  more  marvelous  patience,  for  which 
he  had  once  been  known,  were  beginning  to  fail. 

It  may  be  that  he  did  not  dare  to  lead  his  troops 
from  Richmond  without  one  effort  to  break  through 
the  cordon  which  enveloped  him.  It  may  be  that  he 
had  received  positive  orders  from  Davis  to  assault. 
But  even  then  he  should  have  made  the  attempt  at 
the  other  extremity  of  Meade's  line,  and  in  any 
event  have  withdrawn  .the  troops  from  the  north 
side  of  the  James.  But  the  rebel  leaders  felt  that 
the  fates  were  against  them,  and  it  mattered  little 
what  they  did — their  doom  was  close  at  hand.  To 
this  condition  had  the  strategy  and  persistency  of 
Grant  reduced  his  opponents. 

This  battle  made  no  difference  whatever  in 
Grant's  plans.  The  army  was  to  move  on  the  29th 
of  March,  and  the  orders  remained  unchanged.  On 
the  night  of  the  27th,  Ord  left  the  trenches  north  of 
the  James,  and,  by  daylight  on  the  29th,  he  had 
reached  the  position  assigned  him  near  Hatcher's 
run.  On  the  28th,  Grant  instructed  Sheridan :  "  The 
Fifth  corps  will  move  by  the  Vaughan  road  at  three 
A.  M.  to-morrow  morning.  The  Second  moves  at 
about  nine  A.  M.,  having  but  about  three  miles  to 
march  to  reach  the  point  designated  for  it  to  take  on 
the  right  of  the  Fifth  corps.  .  .  .  Move  your  cav- 
alry at  as  early  an  hour  as  you  can,  and  without 
being  confined  to  any  particular  road  or  roads.  You 
may  go  out  by  the  nearest  roads  in  rear  of  the  Fifth 
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corps,  pass  by  its  left,  and,  passing  near  to  or  through 
Dinwiddie,  reach  the  right  and  rear  of  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  you  can.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  his  entrenched  position,  but  to  force 
him  out  if  possible.  Should  lie  come  out  and  attack 
us,  or  get  himself  where  he  can  be  attacked,  move  in 
with  your  entire  force  in  your  own  way,  and  with 
the  full  reliance  that  the  army  will  engage  or  follow, 
as  circumstances  will  dictate.  I  shall  be  on  the 
field,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  communicate  with 
you." 

Grant  read  these  instructions  himself  to  Sheri- 
dan, together  with  some  further  passages  directing 
him  in  certain  contingencies  to  proceed  to  North 
Carolina  and  report  to  Sherman.  As  he  read,  he 
perceived  that  the  latter  part  of  the  order  was  dis- 
agreeable to  his  listener.  Sheridan,  however,  said 
nothing,  and  Grant  immediately  remarked:  "Al- 
though I  have  provided  for  your  joining  Sherman, 
I  have  no  idea  that  it  will  be  necessary.  I  mean  to 
end  this  business  here."  Sheridan's  face  brightened 
at  once,  and  he  replied  with  enthusiasm:  u  That's 

what  I  like  to  hear  you  say.     Let  us  end  this  busi- 

t/          «/ 

ness  here."  The  two  natures  struck  fire  from  each 
other  in  the  contact.  It  was  often  so  with  Grant. 
He  was  greatly  influenced  by  what  his  generals  felt 
able  or  willing  to  do.  When  they  were  ready,  he 
became  inspired ;  but  with  sluggish  or  over-careful 
subordinates,  the  best-laid  plans  were  liable  to  be 
disconcerted,  and  circumstance  seemed  seldom  op- 
portune. His  own  genius  was  then  depressed,  if 
not  dormant,  and  he  was  like  a  man  whose  limbs 
were  numb  or  lame,  and  refused  to  answer  to  his  will. 
With  Sherman  or  Sheridan  he  moved  like  a  skilful 
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rider  on  a  high-bred  horse ;  there  was  only  a  single 
impulse  between  their  will  and  his  own. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  operations 
began.  The  Fifth  corps  started  according  to  orders 
at  three  A.  M.,  and  the  Second  at  six.  At  nine 
o'clock  Grant  left  City  Point  by  the  military  rail- 
road. The  President  accompanied  him  to  the  train, 
and  wished  him  and  his  officers  God-speed.  "  Good- 
bye, gentlemen,"  he  said ;  "  God  bless  you  all ;  and 
remember,  your  success  is  my  success."  Captain 
Eobert  Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  President,  was  of  the 
party,  serving  on  Grant's  staff.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  they  arrived  at  the  front,  took  horses,  and 
joined  the  moving  column. 

Parke  and  Wright  now  held  the  works  in  front 
of  Petersburg,  and  Ord's  line  reached  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Vaughan  road  and  Hatcher's  run ;  Hum- 
phreys was  on  the  left  of  Ord,  extending  north-west- 
erly from  Dabney's  mill ;  while  Wa-rren  had  the  left 
of  the  moving  column,  and  by  night  had  marched 
to  the  intersection  of  the  Boydton  and  Quaker 
roads,  a  little  south  of  Burgess's  mill.  Thus  on  the 
night  of  the  29th,  the  national  line  was  uninter- 
rupted from  the  Appomattox  to  the  Boydton  road, 
and  the  army  was  formed  in  the  following  order: 
Parke,  Wright,  Ord,  Humphreys,  Warren.  The 
Fifth  corps  had  met  with  a  slight  resistance  on  the 
Quaker  road,  but  had  driven  the  rebels  back  behind 
their  works,  and  captured  a  hundred  prisoners. 
This  was  the  only  fighting  during  the  day.  Lee,  not 
having  attacked  in  the  morning,  when  the  national 
flank  was  presented  to  him,  had  lost  his  chance.  The 
head-quarters  of  Grant  this  night  were  on  Gravelly 
run,  south  of  the  crossing  of  the  Vaughan  road. 
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At  dark  Sheridan  was  at  Dinwiddie  court-house, 
where  the  Boydton,  Vaughan,  Flatfoot,  and  Five 
Forks  roads  converge.  He  thus  protected  the  left 
of  the  army,  but,  though  communication  was  unob- 
structed between  him  and  Grant,  the  lines  of  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  separated  by  an  interval 
of  five  miles. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th,  Grant  sent  word  to 
Sheridan  :  "  Our  line  is  now  unbroken  from  the 
Appomattox  to  Dinwiddie.  We  are  all  ready,  how- 
ever, to  give  up  all  from  the  Jerusalem  plank  road 
to  Hatcher's  run,  whenever  the  force  can  be  used 
advantageously.  After  getting  into  line  south  of 
Hatcher's  run,  we  pushed  forward  to  find  the  enemy's 
position.  ...  I  feel  now  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  before  going  lack.  I  do  not  want 
you,  therefore,  to  cut  loose  and  go  after  the  enemy's 
roads  at  present.  In  the  morning,  push  around  the 
enemy,  if  you  can,  and  get  on  to  his  right  rear.  The 
movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  may,  of  course, 
modify  your  action.  We  will  all  act  together  as  one 
army,  until  it  is  seen  what  can  be  done  with  the 
enemy." 

Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  secret  of  Grant's 
success  should  study  this  homely  little  dispatch  to 
Sheridan ;  for  not  a  few  of  the  traits  by  which  he 
was  most  distinguished  are  indicated  in  its  lines. 
His  unwillingness  to  take  a  retrograde  step  can  be 
seen  in  the  words :  "  I  feel  like  ending  the  matter 
before  we  go  back  ; "  his  constant  aim  at  concentra- 
tion in :  "  We  will  all  act  together  as  one  army ; " 
his  willingness  to  sacrifice  even  important  objects 
for  the  sake  of  the  paramount  one  in :  "  We  are 
ready  to  give  up  all  from  the  Jerusalem  plank  road 
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to  Hatcher's  run,  whenever  the  forces  can  be  used 
advantageously;"  his  preference  for  the  essential, 
not  the  weakest,  part  of  the  defence  as  an  objective 
point,  in  the  order  to  "  push  around  the  enemy  and 
get  on  his  right  rear ;  "  and  his  aggressiveness  in  the 
determination  to  see — not  what  the  enemy  will  do, 
but  " what  can  be  done  with  the  enemy" 

There  is  also  apparent  in  this  letter  another  pe- 
culiarity, which  at  first  might  not  seem  indicative  of 
power,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  I  mean  the  apparent  uncer- 
tainty, or  rather  incompleteness,  of  plan ;  the  allow- 
ance for  unexpected  contingencies,  shown  in  the 
general  terms  in  which  the  orders  were  conveyed, 
and  in  the  omission  to  point  out  the  exact  line  to  be 
pursued  to  the  end.  The  object  was  defined,  but 
the  means  and  the  manner  were  left  to  be  modified 
or  developed  by  events.  Grant,  indeed,  was  always 
ready  to  conform  to  the  changing  actualities  as  they 
occurred.  He  never  tied  himself  tightly  down  in 
advance.  He  never  would  say  positively  how  he 
would  act,  unless  he  could  know  positively  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  expected  to  act. 
He  was  always  averse  to  making  decisions  or  assum- 
ing responsibilities  until  they  came  and  stared  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  there  was  no  avoiding  or  blink- 
ing them.  Then  he  accepted  the  responsibilities, 
and  announced  his  decisions,  and  always  at  such 
moments  did  his  best ;  for  he  could  always  trust  to 
his  judgment  when  the  emergency  arose.  In  fact, 
he  waited  for  the  moment,  and  the  instinct  which 
never  failed  him  at  the  moment,  but  which  he  could 
not  himself  foresee  and  never  would  attempt  to  fore- 
tell. So,  at  this  crisis,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
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his  career,  lie  simply  said  to  Sheridan :  "  I  feel  now 
like  ending  the  matter.  Let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  with  the  enemy." 

During  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  before  morning  it  became  impossible  to 
move  anything  on  wheels,  except  as  corduroy  roads 
were  laid.  The  country  was  covered  with  forests 
and  full  of  swampy  streams ;  the  soil  was  either  clay 
or  sand,  and,  when  these  were  mixed,  the  result 
was  a  treacherous  quicksand.  The  frosts  of  winter 
were  just  disappearing,  and  men  and  animals  found 
little  support  in  the  soft  and  shifting  mass.  'The 
movement  of  troops  was  thus  rendered  nearly  im- 
practicable. At  this  juncture,  some  of  those  nearest 
to  Grant  strove  hard  to  induce  him  to  order  the  army 
to  return.  Grant  listened,  but  remained  of  the  opin- 
ion that  his  only  course,  in  spite  of  rain  and  roads 
and  opposition,  was  to  continue  the  movement  to 
the  end.  It  was  suggested  that  Johnston  might 
march  up  from  the  south  and  attack  the  rear  of  the 
army.  "  I  wish  he  would,"  said  Grant ;  "  I  would 
turn  around  and  dispose  of  him,  and  then  be  freer 
to  attack  Lee."  Meade  was  not  sanguine,  and  said 
little ;  but  others  strongly  urged  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. It  is  easy,  however,  to  advise  the  most  mo- 
mentous course  when  a  man  has  not  to  bear  the 
responsibility  which  he  expects  another  to  assume ; 
and  those  who  are  readiest  to  urge  or  recommend 
are  often  the  first  to  shrink  from  action  or  its  conse- 
quence themselves. 

This  morning  all  was  gloomy  and  uncomf  ortable. 
The  pouring  rain,  the  struggling  beasts  that  sank  to 
their  bellies  in  the  quicksand  in  front  of  Grant's 
head-quarters,  the  necessary  inaction  of  the  army,  all 
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conspired  to  produce  unsatisfactory  sensations,  until, 
like  a  gleam  of  light,  Sheridan,  with  his  cheery  man- 
ner and  never-failing  confidence,  came  riding  up  from 
Dinwiddie,  to  confer  with  Grant  about  "  ending  the 
matter."  The  general-in-chief  was  occupied  at  the 
moment  in  his  tent,  and  Sheridan  waited  outside  at 
the  camp-fire  with  the  staff.  He  was  full  of  pluck, 
anxious  for  his  orders,  certain  that  the  enemy  would 
be  beaten  if  an  attack  was  made.  His  splendid 
talk  roused  every  flagging  spirit,  and  converted  every 
man  who  dreamed  of  counselling  return.  The  offi- 
cers,' who  felt  the  influence  of  his  magnetic  manner 
and  stirring  words,  and  knew  how  apt  .Grant  was  to 
be  affected  by  the  temper  of  his  subordinates,  be- 
lieving that  those  who  expect  success  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  succeed ;  aware,  too,  how  especially  he  ap- 
preciated the  soldierly  instinct  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment of  Sheridan,  urged  the  cavalry  leader  to  repeat 
to  the  chief  what  he  had  said  to  them.  Sheridan, 
however,  was  modest,  and,  after  all  his  victories  in 
the  Valley,  and  the  reputation  they  had  won  for  him, 
was  averse  to  obtruding  his  opinions  on  his  superior. 
He  thought  it  a  soldier's  duty  to  obey ;  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  his  chief,  not  to  suggest  a  course  for 
him,  at  least  without  invitation.  But  those  who  had 
the  right  took  the  great  trooper  in  to  Grant,  and 
urged  the  general  to  listen  to  his  talk.  Grant  needed 
little  urging  either  to  listen  or  to  act  at  this  juncture. 
He  saw  at  once  that,  with  such  a  subordinate,  ad- 
vance was  the  safest  course.  He  sympathized  with 
his  ardor  for  battle,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  own 
aggressive  intentions;  and  Sheridan  went  back  to 
Dinwiddie  with  orders  to  gain  possession  of  Five 
Forks. 
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The  rebel  line  at  this  time  extended  along  the 
White  Oak  road  to  a  point  about  two  miles  west  of 
Burgess's  mill,  where  it  turned  abruptly  to  the  north. 
Four  miles  west  of  this  point  the  White  Oak  road  is 
crossed  by  that  from  Dinwiddie  as  it  runs  to  the 
Southside  railway.  Still  another  road  from  the 
south  comes  in  at  the  junction,  and  thus  the  "  Five 
Forks "  is  formed.  It  is  only  two  miles  from  the 
Southside  road,  and  was,  therefore,  of  vital  conse- 
quence in  all  the  movements  of  either  army.  If 
Five  Forks  was  gained  by  Grant,  Lee  could  not  re- 
main in  Petersburg. 

Sheridan  pushed  out  a  division  from  Dinwiddie, 
but  found  the  enemy  in  force  at  the  junction,  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads  still  prevented  any  serious 
attack  by  the  cavalry.  Warren,  at  the  same  time, 
was  advanced  until  his  left  extended  across  the 
Boydton,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  White  Oak, 
road.  He,  too,  found  the  enemy  strong  in  his  front, 
extending  westward,  but  was  directed  to  hold  and  for- 
tify his  new  position.  Humphreys,  meanwhile,  drove 
the  rebels  behind  their  main  line  on  Hatcher's  run, 
near  Burgess's  mill,  and  Ord,  Wright,  and  Parke  made 
examinations  in  their  fronts  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  assault ;  for,  as  the  enemy  now  confronted  the 
national  army  at  every  point  from  Richmond  to  the 
Boydton  road,  Grant  concluded  that  the  rebel  lines 
must  be  weakly  held,  and  could  be  penetrated,  if  his 
estimate  of  Lee's  forces  was  correct.  Wright  and 
Parke  reported  favorably  to  an  assault,  and  Grant 
determined,  therefore,  to  extend  his  line  no  further, 
but  to  reinforce  Sheridan  with  a  corps  of  infantry, 
and  enable  him  to  turn  the  rebel  flank,  while  the 
other  corps  assaulted  the  enemy's  works  in  front. 
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The  picket  line  captured  from  Lee,  after  the  attack 
on  Fort  Steadman,  on  the  25th,  especially  favored 
this  design,  for  it  threw  the  belligerents,  at  some 
points,  so  close  to  each  other  that  it  was  but  a  mo- 
ment's run  between  the  lines.  Preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  an  assault. 

To  Sheridan  he  said  at  the  same  time :  "  If  your 
situation  is  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  you  can 
turn  the  enemy's  right  with  the  assistance  of  a  corps 
of  infantry  entirely  detached  from  the  balance  of  the 
army,  I  will  so  detach  the  Fifth  corps,  and  place  the 
whole  under  your  command  for  the  operation.  Let 
me  know,  as  early  in  the  morning  as  you  can,  your 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  I  will  make  the  neces- 
sary orders.  Orders  have  been  given  Ord,  Wright, 
and  Parke  to  be  ready  to  assault  at  daylight  to-mor- 
row morning.  They  will  not  make  the  assault,  how- 
ever, without  further  directions.  ...  If  the  assault 
is  not  ordered  in  the  morning,  then  it  can  be  directed 
at  such  time  as  to  come  in  co-operation  with  you  on 
the  left."  Thus  Grant  with  his  usual  policy  was  pre- 
paring, not  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favor- 
able opportunity,  but  to  make  the  opportunity  that 
he  desired ;  to  move  the  cavalry  and  an  entire  corps 
of  infantry  against  the  enemy's  right,  on  the  South- 
side  road,  and  when  Lee  should  withdraw  troops 
from  Petersburg  in  order  to  reinforce  the  exposed 
flank,  to  penetrate  the  weakened  lines  in  front  of 
Parke,  or  Wright,  or  Ord. 

The  rebel  general,  however,  was  alive  to  the 
emergency.  He,  of  course,  perceived  the  extension 
of  Grant's  left,  and  understood  its  significance,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  cavalry  reconnoissance  on 
the  White  Oak  road.  Five  Forks  was  a  position 
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he  must  hold  at  every  hazard.  His  embarrassment 
at  this  crisis  must  have  been  extreme.  If  he  allowed 
Grant  to  surround  him,  escape  would  be  impossible ; 
while  if  he  stretched  his  line  or  depleted  it  further, 
it  could  withstand  no  concentrated  assault.  Never- 
theless, he  determined  to  adhere  to  the  policy  he 
had  so  often  essayed,  and,  stripping  the  works  before 
Petersburg,  detach  a  force  which  might  possibly 
prove  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  troops  employed 
in  the  movement  of  Sheridan.  In  the  night  it  was 
reported  to  Grant  that  two  more  divisions  were  mov- 
ing to  the  rebel  right,  where  Pickett  and  Bushrod 
Johnson  had  already  been  found  in  force. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Sheridan  replied  to 
Grant's  offer :  "  My  scouts  report  the  enemy  busy  all 
night  in  constructing  breastworks  at  Five  Forks,  and 
as  far  as  one  mile  west  of  that  point.  There  was 
great  activity  on  the  railroad;  trains  all  going  west. 
If  the  ground  would  permit,  I  could,  with  the  Sixth 
corps,  turn  the  enemy's  right,  or  break  through  his 
lines ;  but  I  would  not  like  the  Fifth  corps  to  make 
such  an  attempt."  The  Sixth  corps,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  served  with  Sheridan  in  the  Val- 
ley, and  he  knew  it  well ;  it  shared  his  spirit,  and 
would  follow  him  whithersoever  he  led.  The  Fifth 
corps  he  had  never  at  this  time  commanded. 

Grant  replied  at  once :  "  It  will  be  impossible  to 
give  you  the  Sixth  corps  for  the  operation  by  our 
left.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  our  line,  between  Hatch- 
er's run  and  the  Appomattox  river.  Besides,  Wright 
thinks  he  can  go  through  the  line  where  he  is,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  have  troops  and  a  commander  there 
who  feel  so,  to  co-operate  with  you  when  you  get 
around.  I  could  relieve  the  Second  with  the  Fifth 
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corps,  and  give  you  that."  It  lias  been  seen  how 
anxious  Grant  always  was  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
his  generals  in  providing  them  with  subordinates. 
Sheridan  evidently  did  not  want  the  Fifth  corps, 
doubtless  because  he  was  aware  of  the  idiosyncracies 
of  its  commander ;  and  Grant  desired  to  regard  his 
preference.  Events,  however,  settled  the  point  for 
them  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  March,  Warren 
was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  infantry,  in  the  angle 
between  the  White  Oak  and  the  Boydton  roads. 
On  account  of  the  rains  and  the  consequent  condi- 
tion of  the  ground,  it  was  not  intended  to  make  any 
movement  this  day ;  but  it  was  understood  that  the 
Second  corps  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  line  and 
sent  to  Sheridan  at  night.  Warren  had  been  noti- 
fied that  the  enemy  was  in  force  on  his  left,  and  that 
an  attack  on  him  was  not  improbable.  On  the  30th, 
Grant  said  to  Meade :  "  From  what  General  Sheri- 
dan reports  of  the  enemy  on  White  Oak  road,  and 
the  position  of  his  cavalry  to-night,  I  do  not  think 
an  attack  on  Warren's  left  in  the  morning  improb- 
able. I  have  notified  Sheridan  of  this,  and  directed 
him  to  be  prepared  to  push  on  to  his  assistance  if  he 
is  attacked.  Warren,  I  suppose,  will  put  himself  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  defend  himself,  with 
the  notice  he  has  already  received ;  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  notify  him  again 
of  the  position  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  what  he  reports 
the  enemy's  position  on  the  White  Oak  road,  and 
the  orders  he  has  received." 

Meade  obeyed  these  orders,  forwarded  a  copy  of 
Sheridan's  dispatch  to  Warren,  and  gave  him  full 
instructions.  He  had  already  directed  Warren  to 
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cover  as  much  of  his  front  line  as  possible,  putting 
both  Crawford  and  Griffin  in  front,  with  a  portion 
of  each  in  reserve,  and  keeping  Ayres  to  cover  his 
left  flank ;  *  but  at  9.55  p.  M.,  he  said  to  Grant :  "  I 
sent  Warren  Sheridan's  dispatch,  told  him  to  put 
Ayres  on  his  guard,  as  he  might  be  attacked  at  day- 
light, directed  he  should  move  Crawford  up  at  once 
to  his  support,  if  not  already  there,  and  move  Griffin 
into  supporting  distance."  Warren,  however,  in 
direct  violation  of  his  orders,  stretched  out  his  three 
divisions  in  echelon ;  placing  Ayres  on  the  left,  then 
Crawford,  and  Griffin  in  the  rear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  as  Grant  had  antici- 
pated, the  Fifth  corps  was  heavily  attacked  from  the 
north  and  west.  The  assault  had  been  prepared,  but 
was  precipitated  by  an  advance  made  by  Warren  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  White  Oak  road,  or  develop 
with  what  force  the  road  was  held.f  One  brigade 
of  Ayres's  division,  sent  forward  for  this  purpose, 

*  u  He  [General  Meade]  is  very  anxious  to  have  you  cover  as  much 
of  the  front  line  as  possible,  and  his  idea  was  that  you  would  put  both 
Griffin  and  Crawford  in  front,  keeping  a  portion  of  each  as  a  reserve, 
and  keeping  Ayres  to  cover  your  left  flank." — Webb  to  Warren,  March 
30,  9.30  A.  M. 

t  "I  have  just  received  a' "report  from  General  Ayres  that  the  ene- 
my have  their  pickets  still  this  side  of  the  White  Oak  road,  so  that 
their  communication  is  continuous  along  it.  I  have  sent  out  word  to 
him  to  try  and  drive  them  off,  or  develop  with  what  force  the  road  is 
held  by  them."—  Warren  to  Webb,  Meade 's  Chief  of  Staff,  March  31, 
9.40  A.  M. 

"  Your  dispatch  giving  General  Ayres's  position  is  received.  Gen- 
eral Meade  directs  that,  should  you  determine  by  your  reconnaissance 
that  you  can  get  possession  of  the  White  Oak  road,  you  are  to  do  so, 
notwithstanding  the  orders  to  suspend  operations." — Webb  to  Warren, 
10.30  A.  M. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  General  Warren  reported  favorably 
to  getting  possession  of  the  White  Oak  road,  and  was  directed  to  do 
so."— Grant's  Official  Report. 
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was  repulsed  at  half-past  ten ;  and  simultaneously  a 
heavy  attack  of  the  enemy  drove  Ayres's  whole  com- 
mand back  upon  Crawford.  The  rebels  followed 
fast,  and  all  efforts  to  hold  the  men  in  the  woods 
were  unavailing ;  so  that  both  Ayres  and  Crawford 
were  forced  back  in  confusion  upon  Griffin.  That 
commander  formed  his  men  along  a  branch  of  Grav- 
elly run,  and  Ayres  and  Crawford  retired  behind 
him.  Warren  promptly  notified  Humphreys,  on  his 
right,  of  the  disaster,  and  Humphreys  sent  Miles's 
division  at  once  to  his  support.  The  rebel  advance 
was  checked ;  but  the  Fifth  corps  had  been  driven  in 
a  mile. 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  to  Grant,  he 
said  to  Meade  :  "  If  the  enemy  has  been  checked  in 
Warren's  front,  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  pitching 
in  with  his  whole  corps  and  attacking,  before  giving 
him  time  to  entrench  or  return  in  good  order  to  his 
old  entrenchments  ?  I  do  not  understand  why  War- 
ren permitted  his  corps  to  be  fought  in  detail.  When 
Ayres  was  pushed  forward,  he  should  have  sent 
other  troops  to  their  support." 

The  affair  was  over  by  noon,  and  arrangements 
were  at  once  made  to  resume  the  battle.  Griffin 
was  ordered  to  advance,  supported  by  an  attack  by 
Humphreys,  who  was  to  withdraw  from  his  right 
all  the  force  he  could  spare,  and  assault  on  the  left 
with  Miles.  But  when  these  dispositions  were  re- 
ported to  Grant,  he  replied :  "  Humphreys  should 
not  push  to  the  front  without  a  fair  chance  and  full 
determination  to  go  through."  He  wanted  no  more 
failures.  In  consequence  of  this  dispatch,  Meade 
determined  not  to  attack  in  front,  but  to  put  all 
the  available  troops  of  the  Second  corps  under  Miles, 
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who  was  to  move  forward  from  the  left  and  attack 
in  flank  the  troops  in  front  of  Warren.  This  was 
done,  and  the  eneiny  was  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Warren  then  prepared  to  push  forward  his  whole 
force  in  conjunction  with  Miles. 

Meanwhile,  Grant  was  preparing  to  support 
Warren  on  the  other  flank,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Sheridan :  "  The  enemy  have  driven  Ayres  and 
Crawford's  divisions  back  to  near  the  Boydton  road. 
The  whole  Fifth  corps  is  now  about  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  turn.  It  is  desirable  that  you  get  up  as 
much  of  your  cavalry  as  you  can,  and  push  towards 
the  White  Oak  road.  ...  If  the  enemy  does  not  go 
back  to  his  old  position,  by  turning  to  the  right, 
you  may  be  able  to  hit  the  enemy  in  rear."  He  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  an  order  to  Ord :  "  Ayres's  di- 
vision has  been  driven  from  near  W.  Dabney's  back 
to  the  Boydton  road.  The  Fifth  corps  is  now  pre- 
paring to  take  the  offensive  in  turn,  aided  by  the 
Second  corps.  Keep  the  enemy  busy  in  your  front, 
and  if  a  chance  presents  itself  for  attacking,  do 


so." 


At  about  one  o'clock  the  general-in-chief  went 
out  in  person  to  the  front  to  witness  the  attack, 
and  from  there  sent  another  dispatch  to  Sheridan. 
"I  am  now,"  he  said,  "at  Mrs.  Butler's  house,  on 
Boydton  plank  road.  My  head-quarters  will  be 
at  Dabney's  saw-mill  to-night.  Warren,  and  Miles's 
division  of  the  Second  corps  are  now  advancing. 
I  hope  your  cavalry  is  up  where  it  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. Let  me  know  how  matters  stand  with 
the  cavalry,  where  they  are,  what  their  orders,  etc. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  had  a  division  or 
two  of  them  well  up  on  the  right,  .  .  .  they  could 
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have  fallen  on  the  enemy's  rear,  as  they  were  pur- 
suing Ayres  and  Crawford."  * 

In  the  midst  of  this  important  battle,  Grant  was 
looking  anxiously  for  news  from  North  Carolina,  and 
in  the  same  dispatch  to  Sheridan,  he  said :  "  I  would 
like  you  to  get  information  from  the  Weldon  road. 
I  understand  the  enemy  have  some  infantry  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  at  Stony  creek  station ;  I  think 
it  possible,  too,  that  Johnston  may  be  brought  up 
that  road  to  attack  us  in  rear.  They  will  see  now 
that  Sherman  has  halted  at  Goldsboro,  and  may 
think  they  can  leave  Raleigh  with  a  small  force." 

There  was  a  delay  of  several  hours  before  the 
Fifth  corps  was  ready,  and  Meade  evidently  shared 
the  feeling  in  regard  to  Warren  that  was  entertained 
by  Sheridan  and  Grant,  f  "  You  know,"  he  said  to 
Humphreys,  "  the  difficulty  of  getting  two  brigades 
to  advance  simultaneously.  Miles  has  done  hand- 
somely in  relieving  Warren,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  take  the  enemy's  line.  But  if  this  is  de- 
pendent on  a  simultaneous  movement,  past  experi- 
ence bids  me  despair."  At  2.50  p.  M.,  becoming  im- 
patient, Meade  sent  word  by  his  chief  of  staff  to 
Warren :  "  Since  Miles  is  already  well  forward  from 
your  right  flank,  the  general  commanding  considers 
that  that  must  be  secure.  Miles  is  ordered  to  take 
the  enemy's  works,  supported  by  his  own  corps. 
You  will  see  the  necessity  of  moving  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

But  Warren  never  seemed  to  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous importance,  in  battle,  of  time.  He  elabo- 

*  Grant  was  unaware  that   Sheridan  at  this  time  was  himself 
heavily  engaged. 

t  See  vol.  ii.,  page  177. 
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rated,  and  developed,  and  prepared,  as  carefully  and 
cautiously  and  deliberately  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
and,  while  he  was  preparing  and  looking  out  for  his 
flanks,  the  moment  in  which  victory  was  possible 
usually  slipped  away.  During  all  the  operations  of 
the  30th  and  31st  of  March,  he  had  given  great  dis- 
satisfaction to  Grant.  He  seemed  never  to  compre- 
hend his  instructions  until  they  were  repeated  and 
explained,  and  then  he  generally  disapproved  them, 
and  thought  they  should  be  modified,  or  that  some 
one  else  on  either  flank  should  be  ordered  to  do 
something  else  before  he  obeyed.  His  reports  and 
dispatches  were  full  of  suggestions  for  the  move- 
ments of  other  commanders  and  objections  to  those 
he  was  himself  directed  to  undertake.*  He  had  been 

*  "  You  must  act  independently  of  Sheridan,  and,  protecting  your 
flanks,  extend  to  the  left  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  enemy  comes 
out  and  turns  your  left,  you  must  attack  him.  You  will  be  supported 
with  all  the  available  force  to  be  procured." — Webb  to  Warren,  March 
30,  7.50  A.  M.  "If  I  extend  my  line  to  the  left  as  far  as  possible, 
using  both  Ayres  and  Crawford,  if  the  enemy  turns  my  left,  what  will 
I  then  have  to  attack  with  ?  " — Warren  to  Webb,  March  30,  8.30  A.  M. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  that  Ayres  should  be  put  on  his  guard,  and 
that  he  should  be  reinforced  without  delay,  as  the  enemy  may  attack 
him  at  daylight." — Webb  to  Warren,  March  30,  11  p.  M.  "I  directed 
the  advance  of  General  Ayres  to  be  reinforced  at  daylight,  as  it  could 
not  be  done  in  the  night  without  a  great  consumption  of  time,  and 
loss  of  rest  to  the  men." — Warren's  Report. 

UI  have  my  command  all  in  readiness,  but  my  advance  is  so  far 
ahead  of  General  Humphreys,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy  across  the 
open  ground,  that  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  attempt  anything 
more  northward  until  General  Humphreys  gets  into  position  on  my 
right.  My  left,  on  the  plank  road,  cannot  be  extended  with  pro- 
priety till  I  can  get  some  idea  of  General  Sheridan's  movements,  and 
now  rests  on  Gravelly  run,  and,  if  I  move,  will  be  in  the  air.  .  .  I  can 
not  move  forward,  and  it  does  not  appear  a  favorable  place  in  front  of 
Griffin."—  Warren  to  Webb,  March  30,  5.50  A.  M. 

"I  do  not  think  it  best  to  advance  any  further  till  General  Miles 
gets  into  position  on  my  right." — Warren  to  Humphreys,  March  30. 
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expressly  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  attack 
which  had  driven  him  in  on  the  31st,  and  had  been 
directed  to  concentrate  his  force  in  anticipation  of 
it ;  but  he  thought  it  wiser  to  spread  out  his  corps, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  beaten  in  de- 
tail. The  general-in-chief  was  greatly  chagrined  at 
this  rebuff,  especially  as  he  had  foreseen  the  attack 
and  given  orders  to  receive  it  differently. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  however,  War- 
ren made  an  advance,  Miles's  division,  of  the  Sec- 
ond corps,  supporting  him  on  the  right.  The  troops 
pushed  on,  wading  a  stream  waist-deep,  and  ad- 

' '  Major-General  Meade  directs  you  to  move  up  the  Quaker  road 
to  Gravelly  run  crossing." — Webb  to  Warren,  March  29,  10.20  A.  M. 
"I  think  my  skirmishers  are  out  on  the  Quaker  road 'as  far  as  Grav- 
elly run." — Warren  to  Webb.  "From  your  last  dispatch  the  major- 
general  commanding  would  infer  that  you  did  not  understand  the  last 
order." — Webb  to  Warren,  March  29,  12  M.  "I  did  not  understand, 
till  Captain  Emory  came,  that  I  was  to  move  my  corps  up  the  Quaker 
road."—  Warren  to  Webb,  March  29. 

"  The  roads  and  fields  are  getting  too  bad  for  artillery,  and  I  do 
not  believe  General  Sheridan  can  operate  advantageously.  If  General 
Humphreys  is  able  to  straighten  out  his  line  between  my  right  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Crow  house,  he  will  hold  it  in  pretty  strong  force  ;  but 
the  woods  are  so  bad  they  alone  will  keep  him  nearly  all  day  finding  out 
how  matters  stand." — Warren  to  Webb,  March  30. 

"This  dispatch  placed  me  in  much  perplexity.  I  had  already 
stated  that  I  could  not  extend  further  with  safety  to  my  remaining  in 
position,  yet  this  dispatch  required  me  to  extend  further,  and  yet  did 
not  define  how  far  nor  for  what  object.  I  had  no  desire  but  to  com- 
ply with  instructions,  but  leaving  the  limit  of  extension  discretionary 
with  me,  while  being  dissatisfied  with  my  use  of  this  discretion,  and 
requiring  me  to  extend  further,  and  not  saying  how  far,  was  most  em- 
barrassing. The  fault  of  these  unlimited  extensions  were,"  etc.,  etc. 
[Then  follows  a  long  criticism  of  the  strategy  of  his  superior  officers.] 
—  Warren's  Report. 

"  It  did  seem  to  me  that  on  General  Meade's  receiving  this  dispatch, 
he  should  have  signified  to  me  whether  or  not  I  was  to  extend  my  left 
so  as  to  cross  the  White  Oak  road  ;  if  not,  how  far  I  should  extend  it. 
.  .  .  But  General  Meade  so  far  differed  in  judgment  with  me,"  etc., 
etc. — Warren's  Report. 
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vanced  a  mile  before  they  reached  the  point  that 
had  been  lost  in  the  morning.  Then  Griffin,  with 
portions  of  Ayres  and  Crawford's  commands,  not 
only  regained  the  original  position  held  by  Ayres, 
but  drove  the  enemy  to  his  breastworks,  and  secured 
a  lodgment  on  the  White  Oak  road.  Thus  Warren 
atoned  for  his  fault. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  had  determined  to  send  Pickett, 
with  two  of  the  best  divisions  of  infantry  and  all  the 
cavalry  of  the  rebel  army,  to  destroy  the  command 
of  Sheridan.  The  rebel  force  thus  accumulated  was 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  strong,*  and  the  attack  on 
Warren  was  doubtless  intended  to  support  the  move- 
ment, and  double  up  the  entire  national  left.  On 
the  afternoon  of  March  30th,  Pickett  arrived  at  Five 
Forks,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  he  advanced 
towards  Dinwiddie,  his  principal  column  moving  by 
the  western  road,  and  one  division  of  cavalry  on  the 
direct  road  to  the  court-house.  But  Sheridan  pushed 
out  at  the  same  time  from  Dinwiddie,  with  Merritt 
and  Crook's  commands,  leaving  Custer  at  the  rear 
to  guard  the  trains  and  the  roads  connecting  with 

*  On  the  20th  of  February,  Lee  reported  : 

Effective. 

Pickett 5,065 

Johnson ' 6,936 

W.  H.  F.  Lee 4,120 

Fitz  Hugh  Lee 1,921 

Total 1 8,042 

In  addition  to  these  commands,  Rosser's  cavalry  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  were  engaged  at  Dinwiddie,  but  of  these  I  can  find  no  re- 
turn. Pickett  states  in  his  report  that  one  of  his  own  brigades,  as 
well  as  one  of  Johnson's,  was  absent  on  the  31st  of  March  ;  but  a  por- 
tion of  Heth  and  Wilcox's  troops  stood  ready  to  support  him,  and  his 
own  absent  brigade  returned  to  him  late  on  the  1st  of  April.  ,On  the 
20th  of  February  the  extra-duty  men  in  Pickett  and  Johnson's  divi- 
sions were  1,418  in  number. 
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Meade.  Merritt  was  thrown  forward  on  the  princi- 
pal road  to  the  Forks ;  and,  as  he  met  with  some 
opposition,  Sheridan  ordered  Davies's  brigade  of 
Crook's  division  to  join  him,  while  Crook  himself, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  moved  to  the 
left  to  Chamberlain's  creek,  a  little  north  and  west 
of  Dinwiddie,  where  the  enemy  was  making  prep- 
arations to  cross. 

For  a  hundred  yards  or  more  in  front  of  the 
court-house  the  ground  is  .high  and  clear,  and  then 
slopes  down  to  Chamberlain's  bed,  on  the  west,  the 
banks  of  which  are  thickly  wooded.  The  road  that 
crosses  the  bed  was  held  by  Smith,  of  Crook's  com- 
mand, on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  and  Gregg 
took  position  on  the  right  of  Smith.  It  was  here 
the  rebels  made  their  first  assault  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Their  cavalry  charged  across  the  creek, 
but  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  the  infantry  made  no  attempt  to  follow.* 
The  rebels  pronounced  this  one  of  the  severest  cav- 
alry fights  of  the  war,  but  the  assault  was  repelled 
and  the  position  maintained. 

In  the  meantime  Merritt  had  nearly  obtained 
possession  of  Five  Forks,  but,  meeting  a  strong  body 
of  infantry,  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  formed  a 
line  west  of  the  Five  Forks  road,  with  his  back 
to  the  Boydton  plank,  and  his  left  connecting  with 
Crook.  Gibbes's  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  about 
a  mile  north  of  Dinwiddie.  But  Pickett,  now 
abandoning  the  attempt  in  front  of  Smith,  withdrew 
his  infantry,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  crossing  at 
a  point  nearer  the  White  Oak  road.  Then,  with  all 

*  "Pickett's  Men,"  by  Walter  Harrison,  Adjutant-general  of  Pick- 
ett's  division. 
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his  infantry  and  most  of  his  cavalry,  striking  at 
Davies's  brigade  on  the  left  of  Merritt,  he  forced  it 
back  after  a  gallant  fight,  and  penetrated  Sheridan's 
line,  isolating  Merritt  and  Davies  from  the  remainder 
of  the  command.  Sheridan  at  once  ordered  this  de- 
tached force  to  move  to  the  Boydton  road,  march 
down  to  Dinwiddie,  and  join  the  line  of  battle  there. 
Mounted  and  dismounted,  as  the  ground  permitted, 
these  troops  together  contested  every  grove  and 
every  knoll,  and  fell  back  slowly  towards  the  Boyd- 
ton road.* 

The  rebels,  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre,  which 
they  supposed  a  rout,  followed  it  up  rapidly,  making 
a  left  wheel,  and  presenting  their  own  rear  to  Sheri- 
dan's main  line  north  of  Dinwiddie.  Sheridan  in- 
stantly perceived  his  opportunity,  and  ordered  Gibbes 
and  Gregg  to  advance.  Then,  as  the  rebel  line  wrent 
crashing  through  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  Merritt, 
wheeling  towards  the  Boydton  road,  Gibbes  struck 
them  in  flank  and  rear,  while  Gregg,  moving  rapidly 
up  from  his  position  on  Chamberlain's  bed,  and  tak- 
ing a  wood  road,  came  in  on  the  left  of  Gibbes,  and 
also  in  the  enemy's  rear.  This  sudden  and  combined 
attack  compelled  the  rebels  at  once  to  face  by  the 
rear  rank  and  abandon  the  pursuit  of  Merritt,  which, 
if  continued,  would  have  taken  in  flank  and  rear  the 
infantry  of  Warren. 

But  now  the  entire  rebel  command,  foot  and 
horse,  had  turned  on  the  national  cavalry  covering 
Dinwiddie ;  and  "  here,"  said  Grant,  "  Sheridan  dis- 


*  For  many  of  the  incidents  of  March  31st  and  April  1st,  such  as 
only  an  eye-witness  could  describe,  I  am  indebted  to  the  graphic 
and  often  eloquent  narrative   of  Colonel  Newhall,  entitled  "With 
Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  by  a  Staff  Officer." 
112 
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played  great  generalship."  *  Instead  of  retreating 
with  his  whole  command,  to  tell  the  story  of  superior 
forces  encountered;  he  deployed  the  cavalry  on  foot, 
leaving  only  mounted  men  enough  to  take  charge  of 
the  horses.  This  compelled  the  enemy  also  to  deploy 
over  a  vast  extent  of  woods  and  broken  country, 
and  made  the  rebel  progress  slow.  Pickett's  infantry, 
however,  pushed  back  Gregg  and  Gibbes  to  the 
court-house,  while  the  rebel  cavalry  turned  on  Smith, 
who  had  so  gallantly  maintained  the  crossing  of 
Chamberlain's  creek  in  the  morning.  His  command 
again  held  off  the  enemy  for  a  while  with  determined 
bravery,  but  the  heavy  force  brought  against  his 
flank  finally  compelled  Smith  to  abandon  the  posi- 
tion on  the  creek,  and  fall  back  to  the  main  line 
immediately  in  front  of  Dinwiddie.  Meanwhile, 
Sheridan  had  brought  up  two  brigades  of  Ouster's 
division,  and  these,  with  Gibbes  and  Gregg,  were  now 
in  line ;  slight  breastworks  had  been  thrown  up  at 
intervals  along  this  front,  and  every  attempt  to  force 
the  position  was  repelled.  Pickett,  with  his  entire 
command,  was  unable  to  drive  five  national  brigades 
of  cavalry  from  the  open  plain  in  front  of  the  court- 
house. It  was  after  dark  when  the  firing  ceased,  and 
the  rebels  lay  on  their  arms  that  night  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  Sheridan's  lines.  Dinwiddie, 
however,  was  held. 

Merritt  and  Davies,  with  their  commands,  reached 
the  court-house  without  opposition  by  the  Boydton 
road,  but  too  late  to  participate  in  the  final  action  of 
the  day. 

Thus  the  rebels  had  failed  to  overwhelm  the 
national  cavalry.  Sheridan  had  extricated  his  troops 

*  Grant's  Official  Report. 
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from  the  complications  in  which  they  were  involved 
by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  enemy ;  he  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  formidable  force,  which  might  have 
caused  prodigious  annoyance  if  turned  against  War- 
ren's disorganized  flank ;  and  had  retained  his  hold 
of  the  strategic  position  which  threatened  the  com- 
munications of  Lee  and  the  objective  point  indicated 
by  Grant.  The  promptness  and  audacity  with  which, 
when  his  line  was  broken,  he  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted a  new  design,  and  compelled  the  pursuing 
rebels  to  turn  and  look  to  their  own  defence — not 
only  to  reverse  their  ranks,  but  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  their  march  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
battle — constituted  one  of  the  most  brilliant  strokes 
of  military  genius  displayed  during  the  war ;  while 
the  determination  with  which  he  held  out  against 
odds  and  dangers  on  every  side  was  worthy  of  the 
most  famous  commanders.  Nevertheless,  Sheridan 
had  been  driven  back  from  the  White  Oak  road  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  and  he  dispatched  at  once  to 
the  general-in-chief  that  the  force  in  his  front  was 
too  strong  for  him. 

Lee  had  certainly  shown  more  than  his  wonted 
audacity  at  this  crisis ;  but  it  was  the  desperate  dar- 
ing of  the  gambler  who  risks  all  on  his  last  throw. 
When  he  discovered  that  Grant  was  again  moving 
to  the  left,  he  quickly,  in  spite  of  mud  and  rains  and 
heavy  roads,  transferred  nearly  one-third  *  of  his  army 
to  the  threatened  point,  and  throwing  a  heavy  force 

*  The  forces  of  Pickett,  Anderson,  Heth,  Wilcox,  W.  H.  F.  and 
Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  and  Rosser  were  all  in  front  of  Warren  or  Sheridan 
on  the  30th  of  March.  These  amounted  to  27,500  men.  See  Lee's  re- 
turn of  February  20th.  But  Pickett's  Report,  published  in  "  Pickett's 
Men,"  puts  them  at  8,000  ! 
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against  Warren,  sufficient  at  first  to  drive  him  back 
to  the  Boydton  road,  at  the  same  time  massed  a  still 
larger  command  in  front  of  Sheridan,  and  with  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  combined,  pushed  back  the  entire 
mounted  strength  of  the  national  army.  On  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  March,  Sheridan  was  in  actual 
danger  of  being  cut  off  and  perhaps  destroyed.  But 
to  do  this,  Lee  had  been  obliged,  not  only  to  weak- 
en his  lines  in  front  of  Meade,  but  absolutely  to 
detach  Pickett  and  the  cavalry  from  his  army ;  and 
Pickett  was  now  in  as  much  danger  of  being  en- 
veloped and  destroyed  by  Grant  as  Sheridan  was 
by  Lee. 

But,  although  pushed  back  five  miles,  Sheridan 
was  not  dismayed.  After  the  battle  he  reported  to 
Grant :  "  The  enemy  have  gained  some  ground,  but 
we  still  hold  in  front  of  Dinwiddie,  and  Davies  and 
Devin  are  coming  down  the  Boydton  road  to  join  us. 
.  .  .  The  men  behaved  splendidly.  Our  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  will  probably  number  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men ;  very  few  were  lost  as  prisoners. 
This  force  is  too  strong  for  us.  I  will  hold  out  at 
Dinwiddie  court-house  until  I  am  compelled  to 
leave."  *  He  asked  for  no  help  and  made  no  sug- 
gestions, but  left  it  for  Grant  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  should  be  reinforced.  He  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  character  of  his  chief 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  would  be  left  un- 
supported, or  that  the  aggressive  movement  already 
dictated  would  be  abandoned. 

After  sending  his  dispatch,  Sheridan  put  every- 
thing in  order  for  the  morrow.  Ammunition  was 

*  See  Appendix  for  this  dispatch  entire. 
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brought  up  and  distributed,  the  wagons  were  parked, 
the  wounded  cared  for  and  moved  to  the  rear,  the 
positions  of  troops  assigned ;  all  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vance in  the  morning. 

Grant's  head-quarters  were  now  at  Dabney's  mill, 
and  Meade's  were  close  at  hand,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Vaughan  road  and  Hatcher's  run,  both  points 
about  ten  miles  from  Sheridan.  Warren  was  still 
across  the  Boydton  road,  his  head-quarters  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  Meade  and  five  and  a  half  from 
Dinwiddie.  There  was  communication  by  military 
telegraph  between  Grant  and  Meade,  and  between 
Meade  and  his  corps  commanders,  but  all  news  from 
Sheridan  came  by  courier. 

During  the  afternoon,  Grant  began  to  be  uneasy, 
and  said  to  Meade  :  "  I  think  Warren  should  be  in- 
structed to  send  well  down  the  White  Oak  road, 
and  also  south-west  from  his  left,  to  watch  and  see  if 
there  is  an  enemy  in  either  direction.  I  would  much 
rather  have  Warren  back  on  the  plank  road  than  to 
be  attacked  front  and  rear  where  he  is."  To  this 
Meade  replied,  at  half -past  five  :  "  Sheridan's  firing 
was  heard  soon  after  you  left.  I  have  sent  word  to 
Warren  to  push  forward  a  force  down  the  White 
Oak  road  to  co-operate  with  Sheridan." 

Soon  after  dark,  the  news  from  the  battle  began 
to  come  in.  At  6.35  p.  M.,  Meade  reported:  "A 
staff  officer  from  General  Sheridan  was  cut  off  by 
what  is  reported  two  brigades  of  Pickett's  division. 
.  .  .  The  firing  has  receded  towards  Dinwiddie  court- 
house. ...  I  have  directed  Warren  to  send  a  force 
down  the  Boydton  plank  to  try  and  communicate 
with  Sheridan."  Both  these  orders  to  Warren -were 
obeyed.  He  sent  Bartlett's  brigade  to  the  left,  on 
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the  White  Oak  road,  and  three  regiments  by  the 
Boydton  road  in  the  direction  of  Dinwiddie. 

At  seven  o'clock,  Grant  had  further  intelligence. 
Colonel  Porter,  of  his  own  staff,  arrived  from  the 
front.  He  had  left  before  the  battle  was  over,  but 
brought  word  that  Sheridan  would  contest  the 
ground  foot  by  foot,  and  could  hold  the  position  at 
Dinwiddie  till  morning.  Sheridan  also  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  the  enemy  could  be  forced  to 
fight  in  the  open  field,  and  the  national  troops  should 
make  their  blows  decisive.  Grant  at  once  took  an 
encouraging  view  of  the  situation,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that,  having  the  rebels  outside  of  their  works, 
he  would  now  be  able  to  strike  a  final  blow.  He 
waited,  however,  for  further  news  before  taking 
definite  action. 

Meanwhile  he  telegraphed  to  Meade :  "  Colonel 
Porter  has  returned  from  Sheridan.  He  says  that 
Devin  has  been  driven  back  in  considerable  con- 
fusion south  of  Boisseau's  house.  The  effort  has 
been  to  get  our  cavalry  on  to  the  White  Oak  road 
west  of  W.  Dabney's  house.  So  far  this  has  failed, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  it  will  succeed.  This 
will  make  it  necessary  for  Warren  to  watch  his 
left  all  round.  The  cavalry  being  where  it  is  will 
probably  make  the  enemy  very  careful  about  com- 
ing round  much  in  his  rear,  but  he  cannot  be  too 
much  on  his  guard."  As  yet,  Grant's  anxiety  was 
almost  exclusively  for  Warren. 

But,  at  7.40  p.  M.,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Sheridan 
arrived  with  full  reports,  and  the  general-in-chief 
instantly  ordered  Meade  :  "  Let  Warren  draw  back 
at  once  to  his  position  on  the  Boydton  road,  and  send 
a  division  of  infantry  to  Sheridan's  relief.  The  troops 
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to  Sheridan  should  start  at  once,  and  go  down  the 
Boydton  road."  This  was  very  different  from  the 
instructions  issued  by  Meade  ten  minutes  before. 
The  officer  who  brought  the  news  from  Sheridan  had 
missed  his  way,  and  stopped  at  Meade's  head-quar- 
ters for  a  guide,  and  at  7.30  p.  M.,  before  the  receipt 
of  Grant's  directions,  Meade  sent  word  to  Warren : 
"  Dispatch  from  General  Sheridan  says  he  was  forced 
back  to  Dinwiddie  court-house  by  a  strong  force  of 
cavalry,  supported  by  infantry.  This  leaves  your 
rear  and  that  of  the  Second  corps  on  the  Boydton 
plank  road  open,  and  will  require  great  vigilance  on 
your  part.  If  you  have  sent  the  brigade  down  the 
Boydton  plank,  it  should  not  go  further  than  Grav- 
elly ruvij  as  I  don't  think  it  will  render  any  service 
but  to  protect  your  rear." 

These  orders  were  indeed  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  Grant's  earlier  dispatches  before  he  knew 
of  Sheridan's  danger.  So  long  as  he  had  no  fears 
for  the  cavalry,  the  general-in-chief  simply  desired 
to  protect  Warren  against  an  intervention  of  the 
enemy  between  his  left  and  Dinwiddie ;  but  the 
moment  he  learned  that  Sheridan  was  opposed  by 
infantry  as  well  as  horse,  and  had  been  badly  han- 
dled by  superior  numbers,  he  changed  the  entire 
character  of  his  orders.  With  his  invariable  instinct 
in  an  emergency,  he  determined  to  convert  the  de- 
fence into  an  offensive  movement,  and  ordered  an 
entire  division  at  once  to  Sheridan.  The  method  of 
many  commanders  is  first  of  all  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  then  to  injure  the  enemy ;  but  Grant's 
impulse  always  was  to  strike  first,  and  he  did  it  so 
quickly  that  the  blow  was  sometimes  delivered 
before  his  judgment  was  exercised;  but  it  always 
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told.  At  such  times  judgment  and  instinct  with 
him  were  identical.  Armies,  indeed,  are  like  individ- 
ual men,  and  the  bravest  generally  wins.  Neither 
skill  nor  strength  is  to  be  despised,  but  courage 
counts  for  more  than  all. 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  transmission  of 
this  order,  for  the  telegraphic  wires  were  working 
badly,  but  at  nine  o'clock  Meade  sent  word  to  War- 
ren: "You  will,  by  direction  of  the  major-general 
commanding,  draw  back  at  once  to  your  position 
within  the  Boydton  plank  road,  and  send  a  division 
down  to  Dinwiddie  court-house,  to  report  to  General 
Sheridan ;  this  division  will  go  down  the  Boydton 
plank  road.  Send  Griffin's  division."  This  was  re- 
ceived by  Warren  at  9.17  P.  M.,  and  at  9.35  he  re- 
peated the  order  to  Griffin. 

Grant,  however,  was  not  content  with  a  single  ef- 
fort in  Sheridan's  behalf.  At  9.15,  he  said  to  Meade : 
"  I  wish  you  would  send  out  some  cavalry  to  Din- 
widdie to  see  if  information  can  be  got  from  Sheri- 
dan ; "  and  at  9.45,  he  directed  Ord  to  forward  the 
cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  James :  "  Send  Macken- 
zie at  once  to  Dinwiddie,  to  the  support  of  Sheridan. 
He  has  been  attacked  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
driven  into  Dinwiddie.  Fighting  was  still  going  on, 
when  I  last  heard  from  him,  which  was  after  dark." 
At  the  same  hour  he  telegraphed  to  Meade:  "If 
you  can  get  orders  to  Mackenzie  to  move  his  cavalry 
to  the  support  of  Sheridan  by  way  of  the  Vaughan 
road,  do  so.  I  have  sent  the  same  directions  to  Gen- 
eral Ord.  Please  let  me  know  when  Griffin  gets 
started.  If  he  pushes  promptly,  I  think  there  may 
be  a  chance  for  cutting  off  the  infantry  the  enemy 
have  intrusted  so  far  from  home.  Urge  prompt 
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movement  on  Griffin."  Still  later,  he  said  to  Ord : 
"  I  want  Mackenzie  to  go  through.  It  may  be  too 
late  to-morrow  morning." 

Every  one  seemed  alive  to  the  emergency,  and 
anxious  to  meet  it.  Meade  sent  frequent  messages 
urging  Warren,  and  Warren  himself  proposed  that 
the  Boydton  road  should  be  held  by  Humphreys 
and  the  artillery  of  the  Fifth  corps.  "  Then,"  said 
he,  "let  me  move  down  and  attack  the  enemy  at 
Dinwiddie  court-house  on  one  side,  and  Sheridan  on 
the  other." '  This  dispatch  was  dated  8.40  p.  M., 
before  Warren  knew  of  Sheridan's  situation,  and 
was  not  forwarded  to  Grant;  but  it  shows  that 
Warren  had  the  same  idea  as  his  superiors.  From 
Grant  down,  every  man  in  the  army  was  looking  for 
the  moment  when  the  rebels  could  be  attacked  out- 
side of  their  fortifications. 

Starting  from  a  point  on  the  White  Oak  road  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Warren's  left  on  the  31st  of 
March,  the  Crump  road,  on  which  Bartlett  was  mov- 
ing, runs  directly  south  about  two  miles,  when  it 
enters  the  main  Five  Forks  road  near  the  J.  Boisseau 
house.  If  Warren  should  move  by  the  Crump  road, 
his  route  would  bring  him  directly  in  the  rear  of 
Pickett's  force  as  it  fronted  Dinwiddie.  The  Fifth 
corps  could  then  either  attack  the  enemy  in  rear,  or 

*  "The  line  along  the  plank  road  is  very  strong.  One  division, 
with  my  artillery,  I  think,  can  hold  it,  if  we  are  not  threatened  south 
of  Gravelly  run.  East  of  the  plank  road,  General  Humphreys  and  my 
batteries,  I  think,  could  hold  this  securely,  and  let  me  move  down  and 
attack  the  enemy  at  Dinwiddie  court-house  on  one  side,  and  Sheridan 
on  the  other.  On  account  of  Bartlett's  position,  they  [the  enemy]  will 
have  to  make  a  considerable  detour  to  reinforce  their  troops  at  that 
point  from  the  north.  Unless  General  Sheridan  has  been  too  badly 
handled,  I  think  we  should  have  a  chance  for  an  open-field  fight  that 
should  be  made  use  of."— Warren  to  Webb,  March  31,  8.40  p.  M. 
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if,  alarmed  by  the  national  movements,  Pickett  at- 
tempted to  withdraw,  Warren  could  strike  him  in 
flank  and  in  motion,  while  Sheridan  assaulted  from 
Dinwiddie.  This  scheme  had  the  advantage  that 
Warren  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Crump 
road,  as  far  as  Gravelly  run,  with  Bartlett's  brigade. 

Accordingly,  at  9.45  P..M.,  Meade  enquired  of 
Grant :  "  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Warren  to  go 
down  with  his  whole  corps  and  smash  up  the  force 
in  front  of  Sheridan  ?  Humphreys  can  hold  the  line 
to  the  Boydton  plank  road,  and  the  refusal  along  it. 
Bartlett's  brigade  is  now  on  the  [Crump]  road  from 
G.  Boisseau  running  north,  where  it  crosses  Gravelly 
run.  Warren  could  at  once  move  that  way  and 
take  the  force  threatening  Sheridan  in  rear,  or  he 
could  send  one  division  to  support  Sheridan  at  Din- 
widdie, and  move  on  the  enemy's  rear  with  the  other 
two."  This  was  in  reality  to  carry  out  Grant's  plan 
of  the  day  before  of  sending  a  corps  to  Sheridan ; 
and  the  general-in-chief  instantly  replied :  "  Let  War- 
ren move  in  the  way  you  propose,  and  urge  him  not 
to  stop  for  anything.  Let  Griffin  go  on  as  he  was 
first  directed." 

At  10.15,  therefore,  Meade  sent  explicit  and  ur- 
gent orders  to  Warren  :  "  Send  Griffin  promptly,  as 
ordered,  by  the  Boydton  plank  road,  but  move  the 
balance  of  your  command  by  the  road  Bartlett  is  on, 
and  strike  the  enemy  in  rear,  or  between  him  and 
Dinwiddie.  General  Sheridan  reported  his  last  po- 
sition as  north  of  Dinwiddie  court-house,  near  Dr. 
Smith's,  the  enemy  holding  the  cross-roads  at  that 
point.  Should  the  enemy  turn  on  you,  your  line  of 
retreat  will  be  by  J.  M.  Brooks  and  R.  Boisseau  on 
Boydton  plank  road.  You  must  be  very  prompt  in 
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this  movement,  and  get  the  forks  of  the  road  at  J.  M. 
Brooks  before  the  enemy,  so  as  to  open  the  road  to 
R.  Boisseau.  The  enemy  will  probably  retire  to- 
wards the  Five  Forks,  that  being  the  direction  of 
their  main  attack  this  day.  Don't  encumber  your- 
self with  anything  that  will  impede  your  progress  or 
prevent  your  moving  in  any  direction  across  the  coun- 
try. Let  me  know  when  Griffin  starts,  and  when 
you  start.  Acknowledge  receipt." 

But  Warren,  as  usual,  was  behindhand.  He 
had  many  difficulties,  doubtless,  in  the  way  of  dark- 
ness, unfamiliar  country,  bad  roads,  tired  and  sleepy 
soldiers,  but,  above  all,  in  the  lack  in  his  own  nature 
of  that  intense,  aggressive  energy  which  overcomes 
just  such  difficulties.*  He  was  worried  and  con- 


*  "Let  us  suppose  the  two  divisions  that  General  Grant  directed  to 
be  moved  by  J.  Boisseau's  were  expected  to  reach  General  Sheridan  by 
midnight.  The  order  which  I  received  was  written  by  General  Meade, 
10.15  P.  M.,  five  minutes  after  General  Grant's  to  General  Sheridan.  It 
reached  me  10.50  p.  M.,  thirty-five  minutes  after  being  written.  Sup- 
posing all  possible  dispatch  used,  twenty  minutes  at  least  would  be  re- 
quired for  me  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  ;  twenty  more  would 
be  required  to  carry  my  order  to  the  divisions  ;  twenty  more  minutes 
for  them  to  transmit  them  to  the  brigades  ;  and  forty  minutes  at  least 
for  the  troops  to  get  ready  to  move  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  bugles  or  drums  could  be  used  to  sound  calls  or  arouse  the  men. 
No  general  could  make  plans  based  on  greater  rapidity  of  execution 
than  here  allowed,  and  our  experience  rarely  realized  it  on  the  most 
favorable  occasions,  while  this  was  one  of  the  least  so.  Summing  up 
this  interval  of  time,  we  have  two  hours  to  add  to  the  time  of  General 
Grant's  writing  to  General  Sheridan.  I  venture  to  say  it  took  nearly 
this  time  for  the  note  itself  to  reach  General  Sheridan.  Adding  these 
two  hours  would  make  it  at  least  twelve  o'clock  before  my  two  divi- 
sions could  move.  They  then  had  four  miles  to  traverse,  taking  the 
White  Oak  road  before  reaching  the  crossing  of  Gravelly  run,  which 
would  occupy  till  two  A.  M.  They  had  then  to  strike  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  opposed  to  General  Sheridan.  .  .  .  To  join  General  Sheridan 
by  midnight,  on  this  route,  I  finally  had  to  capture  or  destroy  what- 
ever of  this  force  was  between  me  and  General  Sheridan.  Any  expec- 
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fused  by  the  orders  lie  received ;  lie  proposed  modi- 
fications, and  made  changes  in  them  without  author- 
ity ;  he  was  as  cautious  as  ever,  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  anxious  night,  when  everything  depended  on 
his  promptness  in  reinforcing  Sheridan,  he  actually 
caused  Crawford's  division  to  form  and  retire  in  line 
of  battle,  so  as  to  meet  the  enemy  should  he  pursue 
from  his  breastworks,  as  Warren  "  confidently  ex- 
pected he  would."  *  If  Warren  had  sometimes  been 
as  confident  that  his  superiors  had  energy  and  ability 
as  he  was  that  these  traits  were  possessed  by  Lee, 
he  would  have  oftener  contributed  to  victory.  An 
undue  appreciation  of  the  enemy  is  quite  as  fatal  to 
success  as  the  opposite  fault. 

He  was  directed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  march  Grif- 
fin by  the  Boydton  road,  and  the  other  two  divisions 
by  the  Crump  road.  He  sent  Ay  res,  instead  of 
Griffin,  by  the  Boydton  road,  and  moved  himself 
with  Griffin  and  Crawford  by  the  other  and  parallel 
road.f  The  first  orders  for  Griffin  were  sent  out  by 
Grant  at  7.40  p.  M.,  and  those  for  the  combined 
operation  at  10.15 ;  the  first  were  received  by  War- 
ren at  9.17,  and  the  last  named  at  10.50  p.  M.  They 
were  thereafter  renewed  and  reiterated ;  he  was 

tations  more  unreasonable  could  not  have  been  formed."— '-Warren's 
Report. 

No  lines  could  be  written  which  would  better  explain  the  reasons  of 
General  Warren's  failure  than  his  own.  Troops  have  often  moved  under 
just  such  circumstances  as  he  describes,  and  with  just  such  expedition 
as  Grant  demanded.  The  Fifth  corps  so  moved,  again  and  again, 
in  this  very  campaign,  but  under  a  different  commander. 

*"....!  remained  with  Crawford's  division,  which  we  formed 
in  line  of  battle  to  meet  the  enemy,  should  he  pursue  us  from  his 
breastworks,  as  I  confidently  expected  he  would  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered our  movements." — Warren's  Report. 

t  Warren's  Report. 
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urged  to  be  prompt  and  to  move  at  once  ;  he  was  told 
of  the  immense  need  of  his  presence ;  and  he  had 
himself,  hours  before,  suggested  the  very  operation 
which  he  had  now  been  ordered  to  execute.  His 
troops  were  expected  to  reach  Sheridan  by  midnight, 
but  Griffin  was  not  ordered  to  leave  his  position  on 
the  WJiite  Oak  road  till  five  A.  M.  on  the  1st  of 
April*  and  Ayres  only  reported  to  Sheridan  at 
daylight,  f 

The  bridge  on  the  Boydton  road  at  the  crossing 
of  Gravelly  run  was  broken,  and  at  9.50  p.  M.,  War- 
ren was  aware  of  this  fact  and  announced  it  to 
Meade.  The  stream,  however,  had  been  forded  the 
same  night  by  aides-de-camp  of  both  Grant  and 
Sheridan,  whose  feet  were  not  wet  as  they  sat  in 
their  saddles.  The  infantry  would  doubtless  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  crossing,  but  war  is  full  of 
difficulties  as  well  as  dangers,  and  the  officer  who 
allows  them  to  deter  and  overcome  him  is  apt  to 
terminate  his  career  in  failure,  and  never  pleases 
such  superiors  as  Sheridan  and  Grant. 

When  Meade  heard  of  this  impediment,  he  wrote, 
anxiously  and  imperatively,  to  Warren:  "A  dis- 
patch, partially  transmitted,  is  received,  indicating 
the  bridge  over  Gravelly  run  is  destroyed,  and  time 
will  be  required  to  rebuild  it.  If  this  is  the  case, 
would  not  time  be  gained  by  sending  the  troops  by 
the  Quaker  road  ?  Time  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Sheridan  cannot  maintain  himself  at  Dinwiddie 

*  "  About  five  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  April  1st,  an  order  was 
received  through  a  staff  officer  to  move  the  First  division  with  all 
possible  despatch  via  the  J.  Boisseau  house,  and  report  to  General 
Sheridan."—  Griffin's  Report. 

t  "  As  we  approached,  just  after  daylight,  the  enemy  decamped." — 
Ayres's  Report. 
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without  reinforcements,  and  yours  are  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  sent.  Use  every  exertion  to  get  troops  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  If  necessary,  send  troops 
by  both  roads,  and  give  up  the  rear  attack.  If  Sher- 
idan is  not  reinforced,  and  compelled  to  fall  back,  he 
will  retire  by  the  Vaughan  road."  This  was  written 
by  Meade  at  11.45  p.  M.  Warren  became  anxious 
after  this,  but  his  anxiety  determined  him  to  keep 
the  two  divisions  of  Griffin  and  Crawford  where 
they  were  till  he  could  learn  that  Ayres  had  certainly 
reinforced  Sheridan.*  "  The  men  of  the  two  divi- 
sions," he  said,  "were  gaining,  while  waiting  this 
result,  a  little  of  that  rest  they  stood  so  much  in  need 
of,  on  this  their  fourth  night  of  almost  continual 
deprivation  of  it,  and  we  had  but  a  short  distance  to 
move  before  reaching  the  enemy  near  J.  Boisseau's." 
At  five  minutes  past  two  A.  M.  the  bridge  on  the 
Boydton  road  was  complete,  and  Ayres  advanced; 
but  the  other  two  divisions  remained  "  where  they 
were"  till  morning,  "gaining  a  little  of  that  rest 
they  so  much  required." 

Grant,  however,  had  done  his  part,  and  at  10.05 
p.  M.,  he  said  to  Sheridan :  "  The  Fifth  corps  has  been 
ordered  to  your  support.  Two  divisions  will  go  by 
J.  Boisseau's  and  one  down  the  Boydton  road.  In 
addition  to  this  I  have  sent  Mackenzie's  cavalry, 
which  will  reach  you  by  the  Vaughan  road.  All 
these  forces  except  the  cavalry  should  reach  you  by 
twelve  M.  to-nigh.t.  You  mil  assume  command  of 
the  whole  force  sent  to  operate  with  you,  and  use  it 


*  "I  therefore  determined  that  it  was  best  to  abide  the  movements 
already  begun,  and  keep  the  two  divisions,  Griffin's  and  Crawford's, 
where  they  were,  till  I  could  hear  that  General  Ayres  certainly  had 
reinforced  General  Sheridan." — Warren's  Report. 
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to  the  best  of  your  ability  to  destroy  the  force  which 
your  command  has  fought  so  gallantly  to-day." 

At  three  A.  M.  on  the  1st  of  April,  supposing  War- 
ren to  be  in  the  position  indicated,  Sheridan  sent 
him  the  following  orders  :  "  I  am  holding  in  front  of 
Dinwiddie  court-house,  on  the  road  leading  to  Five 
Forks,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with  General 
Ouster's  division.  The  enemy  are  in  his  immediate 
front,  lying  so  as  to  cover  the  road  just  this  side  of 
A.  Adams'  house,  which  leads  out  across  Chamber- 
lain's bed  or  run.  I  understand  you  have  a  division 
at  J.  Boisseau's ;  if  so,  you  are  in  rear  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  almost  on  his  flanks.  I  will  hold  on  here. 
Possibly  they  may  attack  Ouster  at  daylight ;  if  so, 
attack  instantly  and  in  full  force.  Attack  at  day- 
light anyhow,  and  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get  the 
road  this  side  of  Adams'  house ;  and  if  I  do,  you 
can  capture  the  whole  of  them.  Any  force  moving 
down  the  road  I  am  holding,  or  on  the  White  Oak 
road,  will  be  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility get  any  force  that  may  escape  you  by  a  flank 
attack.  Do  not  fear  my  leaving  here.  If  the  enemy 
remains,  I  shall  fight  at  daylight." 

And  so,  all  through  this  anxious  night,  the 
generals  were  issuing  and  receiving  orders,  the  offi- 
cers were  marshalling  or  moving  troops,  and  aides- 
de-camp  and  orderlies  were  riding  across  dark  and 
muddy  roads,  threading  forests  and  fording  streams. 
From  daylight  till  daylight  again,  Grant  was  send- 
ing messages  to  Lincoln  and  Sheridan  and  Meade 
and  Ord ;  directing  first  a  division  and  then  a  corps 
of  infantry,  and  afterwards  another  division  of  cav- 
alry, to  the  support  of  his  beleaguered  subordinate ; 
planning  a  battle  on  a  field  he  had  never  seen ;  per- 


! 
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sisting  in  his  effort  to  break  through  the  right  of 
Lee.  He  had  little  rest  that  night  in  his  camp  bed 
at  Dabney's  saw-mill.  His  double  anxiety  was  ex- 
treme. At  no  time  since  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
left  the  Rapidan  had  an  entire  wing  of  his  command 
been  so  endangered ;  at  no  time  had  the  opportunity 
for  attacking  the  rebels  outside  of  their  works  ap- 
peared so  favorable :  and  the  interminable  delays 
of  Warren,  lasting  from  7.40  p.  M.  on  the  31st  of 
March  to  long  past  dawn  on  the  following  day — on 
the  White  Oak,  the  Crump,  and  the  Boydton  roads ; 
on  Gravelly  run  and  in  front  of  Lee — became  at  last 
almost  unendurable.  More  than  once  in  that  long 
night  Grant  thought  of  relieving  him  from  com- 
mand. Every  plan  was  confused,  every  manoeuvre 
complicated,  every  object  endangered,  by  his  failure 
to  move.  The  situation  which  Sheridan  described 
at  three  A.  M.  did  not  exist,  solely  because  Warren 
had  not  obeyed  his  orders ;  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rebels  to  escape,  or  there  might  be 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  cavalry,  solely  be- 
cause Warren  was  not  at  the  appointed  place  at  the 
appointed  time. 

At  daylight  on  the  1st  of  April,  hearing  as  yet 
nothing  from  Warren,  but  strong  in  the  knowledge 
of  reinforcements  on  the  way,  Sheridan  moved  out 
against  the  enemy.  But  Pickett  also  had  learned 
the  approach  of  the  national  infantry,  and  the  rebels 
in  Sheridan's  front  gave  way  rapidly,  moving  by  the 
right  flank,  and  crossing  Chamberlain's  bed.*  They 

*  "  The  fact  being  thus  developed  that  the  enemy  were  reinforcing 
with  infantry,  and  knowing  the  whole  of  Sheridan's  and  Kautz's 
cavalry  were  in  our  front,  induced  me  to  fall  back  at  daylight  in  the 
morning  to  the  Five  Forks.  .  .  .  The  enemy  was,  however,  pressing 
upon  our  rear  in  force." — PicketVs  Report. 
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were  followed  fast  by  Merritt's  two  divisions,  Devin 
on  the  right  and  Ouster  on  the  left,  while  Crook 
remained  at  the  rear  to  hold  Dinwiddie  and  the 
roads  connecting  with  Meade.  The  national  skir- 
mishers soon  overtook  the  rebel  rear  guard,  and  fir- 
ing began  at  once  in  the  tangled  woods  on  the  right 
and  left,  while  the  main  column  advanced  on  the 
Five  Forks  road.  At  the  junction  with  the  road 
leading  to  the  Boydton  plank,  where  Gibbes  had  at- 
tacked the  rebels  in  rear  the  day  before,  the  head 
of  Ayres's  division  came  in  sight,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Dinwiddie,  having  arrived  at  this 
point  at  daylight;*  and  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  a  squadron  sent  out  to  the  right  came  up 
with  Griffin's  command,  in  front  of  the  J.  Boisseau 
house,  on  the  Crump  road.  Warren  himself  was 
still  with  Crawford's  division,  engaged  in  making  a 
skilful  tactical  retreat  from  his  old  position  on  the 
White  Oak  road,  in  front  of  Lee.f 

The  enemy  had  thus  slipped  completely  back 
between  the  forces  of  Merritt  and  Warren,  and 
Sheridan  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
using  the  Fifth  corps  against  the-  rebel  rear,  and  to 
form  entirely  different  plans.  Any  immediate  co- 

*  Sheridan  had  sent  a  staff  officer  to  bring  Ayres  by  this  route 
direct  from  the  Boydton  plank  road. 

t  "1st  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  while  still  in  camp  near  the 
White  Oak  road,  it  was  announced  to  me  by  the  major-general  com- 
manding [Warren]  he  was  about  to  move,  with  his  entire  command, 
towards  Dinwiddie  court-house,  to  operate  in  connection  with  the 
cavalry,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place  called  Five  Forks.  My 
division  was  the  last  to  retire.  .  .  .  We  marched  in  retreat  in  a  south- 
west direction  until  we  approached  a  road  leading  south  to  Boisseau's 
cross-roads,  and  followed  the  other  two  divisions.  The  enemy  did  not 
follow  us  from  his  entrenchments  upon  the  withdrawal  of  our  skirmish 
line,  as  was  expected." — Crawford' 's  Report. 
113 
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operation  of  the  infantry,  however,  was  still  imprac- 
ticable until  Crawford's  division  arrived.  Griffin 
and  Ayres  were,  therefore,  directed  to  remain  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Boisseau  house,  refresh 
their  men,  and  be  ready  to  move  forward  when  re- 
quired. 

In  this  emergency,  Sheridan  devised  a  new  and 
brilliant  scheme.  He  determined  to  drive  the  reb- 
els back  to  Five  Forks  with  Merritt's  column,  press 
them  into  their  works,  and  make  a  feint  of  turning 
their  right  flank,  and  then,  while  their  attention  was 
completely  engaged  by  the  cavalry,  to  quietly  move 
the  whole  Fifth  corps  against  Pickett's  left,  and 
crush  the  entire  rebel  command.  It  was  his  old 
manoeuvre,  which  had  been  so  successful  in  the  Val- 
ley ;  a  feint  upon  the  enemy's  front  and  right,  and 
suddenly  a  turning  movement  to  overwhelm  the 
left.  But  in  this  instance  it  was  more  felicitous  in 
its  application  than  ever  before ;  for  the  success  of 
the  Fifth  corps  would  drive  westward  the  rebels 
who  might  escape,  and  isolate  them  from  Lee.  It 
would  thus  not  only  secure  victory  for  Sheridan, 
but,  by  breaking  the  right  wing  of  Lee's  command, 
defeat  the  last  manoeuvre  of  the  rebel  general,  and 
open  a  way  for  Grant  to  destroy  the  entire  army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

Merritt  accordingly  was  directed  to  press  the 
enemy,  and  promptly  pushed  Ouster  out  by  the 
Scott  or  western  road,  and  Devin  by  the  main  one, 
to  Five  Forks.  Twice  he  encountered  temporary 
breastworks,  erected  since  the  day  before  ;  but,  dis- 
mounting part  of  his  men,  he  charged  impetuously 
and  carried  both  these  lines.  The  fields,  however, 
were  all  quicksand  and  the  woods  all  jungle,  and 
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the  fighting  was  severe.  The  rebels  availed  them- 
selves of  every  favorable  piece  of  ground  to  hold  the 
national  column  in  check,  and  when  Merritt's  line 
was  formed  and  ready  to  attack,  they  generally 
moved  off  again,  their  infantry  gliding  through  the 
woods  with  ease,  while  the  national  troopers  labored 
hard  in  pursuit,  through  the  thick  undergrowth  and 
miry  soil.  By  noon,  however,  the  last  of  the  ene- 
my had  retired  behind  their  works  along  the  White 
Oak  road,  and  Merritt  had  pressed  so  close  that  the 
rebel  skirmishers  were  called  in.  They  evidently 
evaded  a  general  battle  outside. 

In  the  meantime,  Crawford  had  at  last  come  up 
with  Griffin,  and  at  eleven  A.  M.,  Warren  reported 
in  person  to  Sheridan.  Mackenzie  also  had  arrived, 
with  the  cavalry  of  Ord's  command,  and  was  di- 
rected to  remain  in  front  of  Dinwiddie,  and  rest  his 
men,  until  further  orders. 

Early  on  this  morning  Lee  directed  Pickett  to 
hold  Five  Forks,*  and  the  rebels  had  accordingly 
fortified  a  line  running  along  the  White  Oak  road 
for  at  least  two  miles,  with  its  left  refused  at  a 
point  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Forks.  They 
thus  covered  not  only  the  Forks  themselves,  but 
the  Ford  road,  which  runs  north  to  the  Southside 
railway,  and  was  the  route  by  which  Pickett  com- 
municated with  Lee.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  enemy  had  retired  behind  these  works, 
Sheridan  ordered  Warren  to  advance  on  the  Five 
Forks  road,  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  the  Fifth  corps  was  to  take  posi- 
tion obliquely  to  and  a  short  distance  from  the 

*  "Pickett's  Men,"  page  145. 
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White  Oak  road,  opposite  the  left  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, and  about  a  mile  from  the  Forks.  Warren  was 
ordered  to  place  two  divisions  in  the  front  line,  and 
leave  the  third  in  reserve,  in  rear  of  the  right.  The 
object  of  this  formation  was  to  enable  him  to  strike 
the  enemy  with  his  left  division,  and  then  to  make  a 
left  wheel,  and  envelop  the  entire  rebel  flank  with 
the  remainder  of  his  corps. 

Having  issued  these  instructions,  Sheridan  next 
directed  Merritt  to  demonstrate  as  though  he  was 
attempting  to  turn  the  rebel  right,  and  notified  him 
that  the  Fifth  corps  would  strike  the  enemy's  left. 
The  cavalry  was  ordered  to  assault  the  rebel  works 
as  soon  as  the  Fifth  corps  became  engaged,  and  this 
would  be  known  by  the  report  of  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry. He  then  rode  over  to  the  Fifth  corps,  not 
yet  in  position,  and  coming  up  slowly.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  attack  at  once,  for  the  sun  was 
getting  low,  and  he  had  to  fight  or  go  back.  "  It 
was  no  place  to  entrench  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
shameful,"  he  said,  "to  have  gone  back  with  no  re- 
sults to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  that  day."  *  But  Warren  was  acting 
with  his  usual  deliberation.  It  took  him  three  hours 
to  bring  up  his  troops  a  distance  of  less  than  two 
miles,  f  To  Sheridan's  eager  eye  he  did  not  seem 
to  exert  himself  as  earnestly  as  he  ought.  The  am- 
munition of  the  cavalry  would  soon  be  exhausted ; 

*  Sheridan's  Report. 

t  "  At  one  P.  M.  an  officer  brought  me  an  order  to  bring  up  the  in- 
fantry."—  Warren's  Report. 

"  About  two  P.  M.  I  received  an  order  to  move." — Griffin's  Report. 

"  I  informed  him  [Sheridan]  that  they  would  not  all  be  in  position 
before  four  p.  M." — Warren's  Report. 

These  extracts  all  refer  to  the  same  movement. 
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the  rebels  might  be  reinforced;  the  sun  might  go 
down  before  the  dispositions  of  Warren  were  com- 
plete, and  the  impatient,  restless  commander  chafed 
at  the  delay. 

While  Warren  was  thus  elaborately,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  his  superior,  too  slowly,  taking  position, 
Sheridan  learned  that  the  left  of  the  Second  corps  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  swung  around 
till  it  fronted  on  the  Boydton  road.  This  created 
an  opportunity  for  the  enemy  to  march  down  from 
the  White  Oak  road  and  attack  the  right  or  rear  of 
Sheridan's  new  position.  Mackenzie  was  therefore 
sent  up  by  the  Crump  road  across  Warren's  rear,  with 
directions  to  gain  the  White  Oak  road  if  possible, 
and  attack  any  enemy  he  found,  at  every  hazard. 
He  would  thus  protect  the  rear  of  Warren  against 
any  intervention  of  the  enemy  from  that  direction. 
If  successful  in  this,  Mackenzie  was  to  march  back  by 
the  White  Oak  road  and  rejoin  Sheridan,  coming  in 
on  the  right  of  the  infantry.  He  executed  his  orders 
with  skill  and  courage,  attacking  a  force  of  the 
enemy  on  the  White  Oak  road,  and  driving  it  back 
towards  Petersburg.  Then  countermarching,  he  rode 
up  to  Sheridan,  just  as  the  Fifth  corps  was  advanc- 
ing to  the  attack.  Sheridan  directed  him  to  swing 
around  to  the  right  of  the  infantry,  and  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Ford  road  at  the  crossing  of  Hatcher's 
run,  and  thus  cut  off  the  rebel  line  of  retreat  towards 
Lee. 

It  was  five  o'clock  before  the  Fifth  corps  was 
ready,  but  at  that  hour  the  battle  began.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  assault  was  the  angle  in  the  rebel  forti- 
fied line ;  this  was  to  be  destroyed  before  the  troops 
that  held  it  could  be  reinforced,  while  the  cavalry 
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was  to  keep  the  main  line  busy  by  a  vigorous  attack, 
beginning  when  they  heard  the  fire  of  the  infantry. 
As  soon  as  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  the  Fifth 
corps  marched  briskly  forward,  Ayres  on  the  left, 
Crawford  on  the  right,  and  Griffin  in  reserve.  They 
moved  across  the  miry  bottom  land  that  borders 
Gravelly  run,  and  through  an  undergrowth  of  brake 
to  an  open  plain,  Sheridan  with  his  staff  riding  be- 
tween the  skirmishers  and  the  front  line  of  battle. 
Ayres  was  engaged  before  he  reached  the  White 
Oak  road.  He  was  received  with  a  heavy  fire  on  his 
left  flank,  nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  at  once  began 
changing  front  to  the  left.  His  command  now  en- 
tered a  piece  of  woods,  and  one  brigade  soon  became 
unsteady,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  changing  front 
under  fire,  and  partly  because  Crawford  had  lost 
connection  on  the  right,  and  that  flank  was  in  the 
air.*  One  or  two  regiments  broke  and  began  to 
run,  and  the  division  was  temporarily  repelled. 
Sheridan,  however,  was  on  this  flank,  the  critical 
point,  and  rode  up  with  his  staff  to  reassure  the 
faltering  troops,  and  the  men  almost  at  once  came 
back  into  line. 

Meantime  the  fire  of  Ayres's  division  was  heard 
by  Merritt,  and  the  cavalry  promptly  responded  to 
the  signal  for  their  assault.  They  had  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  to  bear,  for  their  attack  was  directly  in 
front,  on  the  main  Five  Forks  road,  and  the  angle 

*  "The  Third  brigade,  soon  after  engaging  the  enemy,  finding  its 
right  flank  in  the  air  (I  must  confess  I  experienced  anxiety  also  on 
this  account),  portions  of  it  were  very  unsteady." — Ayres^s  Report. 

"The  connection  between  the  Second  division  [Ayres's]  and  my 
line  could  not  be  maintained.  .  .  .  Coulter's  brigade  .  .  .  was 
brought  to  fill  the  gap  between  me  and  the  Second  division." — 
Crawford's  Report. 
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where  Ayres  joined  the  cavalry  right  was  the  key  of 
the  entire  position.  If  this  could  be  gained,  Ayres 
would  completely  enfilade  the  enemy's  line  on  the 
White  Oak  road,  and  render  the  direct  assault  com- 
paratively easy ;  while  if  the  rebels  held  the  Fifth 
corps  in  check,  they  could  probably  repulse  the  cav- 
alry with  heavy  loss,  for  their  works  were  strong  and 
difficult  to  approach  in  front,  and,  sheltered  by  these, 
they  could  pour  out  a  deadly  fire.  It  was,  there- 
fore, vital  that  the  rebel  flank  should  be  promptly 
attacked  and  broken.  The  burden  of  this  now  fell 
upon  Ayres,  for  Crawford,  on  the  right,  had  deflected 
so  far  from  the  line  pointed  out  by  Sheridan  that 
he  was  of  no  use  at  all  at  this  juncture.  After 
crossing  the  White  Oak  road,  he  failed  to  wheel  to 
the  left,  as  ordered,  and  pushed  straight  for  Hatch- 
er's run,  leaving,  as  we  have  seen,  a  gap  between 
himself  and  Ayres.  This  deflection  was  occasioned 
by  Crawford's  obliquing  his  line  to  avoid  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  pushing  directly  up- 
on the  rebel  work.  Griffin,  who  was  in  reserve  on 
the  right,  naturally  followed  Crawford  for  a  while, 
so  that  Ayres  was  left  to  contend  alone  with  the 
enemy. 

Sheridan  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this 
condition  of  affairs,  and  sent  several  officers  after 
Warren,  who  was  on  the  right  with  Crawford.  As 
Warren  did  not  arrive,  he  himself  remained,  encour- 
aging Ayres's  men,  with  words  and  example.  The 
line  was  easily  steadied,  however,  for  the  troops 
were  used  to  battle,  and  speedily  recovered  from  the 
momentary  panic;  and  Sheridan  himself  took  the 
battle-flag  in  his  hands  and  plunged  into  the  charge 
at  the  head  of  the  command.  The  flag  was  shot, 
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the  man  who  had  borne  it  was  killed,  and  McGoni- 
gle,  of  Sheridan's  staff,  was  severely  wounded  ; 
but  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the  leader,  his  disregard 
of  danger,  his  evident  belief  in  victory,  were  con- 
tagious. The  bands  were  ordered  to  play,  and  the 
division  burst  on  the  enemy's  left  like  a  tornado. 
The  breastwork  in  front  was  a  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  screened  by  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
pines,  but  Ayres's  troops  swept  everything  before 
them,  overrunning  the  works  at  the  bayonet-point, 
breaking  the  rebel  flank  past  mending,  and  captur- 
ing fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 

At  this  juncture  Sheridan  again  sent  word  to 
Warren  that  Griffin  and  Crawford  were  too  far  to 
the  right,  and  directed  him-  to  close  them  in  to  the 
left.  Both  divisions  had  by  this  time  advanced  a 
considerable  distance  north  of  the  White  Oak  road 
and  beyond  the  refusal  of  the  enemy's  left.  In 
Griffin's  front  a  line  of  rebel  skirmishers  extended 
from  the  work  to  Hatcher's  run,  but  Crawford  was 
in  reality  moving  away  from  battle,  and  had  even 
crowded  Mackenzie  to  the  other  side  of  the  run. 
Griffin,  however,  had  discovered  his  position  before 
he  received  his  orders,  and,  changing  direction  to  the 
left,  he  moved  against  the  enemy  at  the  double-quick 
step,  coming  in  on  the  right  of  Ayres  and  capturing 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Crawford  also  was  finally 
brought  to  the  Ford  road,  and  then,  facing  directly 
south,  he  took  the  flying  enemy  in  rear,  and  cap- 
tured two  guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners  endeav- 
oring to  escape  from  their  pursuers  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  meantime,  Mackenzie,  finding  no  force 
in  his  front  on  the  further  side  of  Hatcher's  run, 
almost  immediately  recrossed,  and,  as  the  fighting 
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seemed  to  be  fiercest  at  the  Forks,  pushed  on  in 
that  direction  by  the  Ford  road. 

Sheridan  had  been  obliged  to  halt  Ayres  in  his 
impetuous  advance,  lest  a  collision  should  occur  with 
the  cavalry  as  they  charged  over  the  rebel  works  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  infantry ;  but  when  Grif- 
fin came  up  on  the  right,  Ayres  again  advanced,  for 
the  cavalry  had  now  gained  the  angle  and  con- 
nected with  his  left  inside  the  rebel  breastworks. 
Devin  contested  with  Ouster  the  honor  of  having 
first  gained  a  foothold,  and  both  divisions  had  planted 
their  colors  on  the  parapet. 

Thus  the  works  in  front  were  carried  at  several 
points  by  Merritt's  men,  while  the  Fifth  corps 
doubled  up  the  left ;  and  finally,  flanked  by  Ayres, 
and  assailed  in  front  by  Merritt  along  the  White 
Oak  road,  the  rebels  fell  back  fighting  to  the  Forks. 
Griffin  attacked  them  before  they  reached  this  point, 
and  so  absolute  was  the  junction  of  the  national 
forces  that  Griffin's  men  and  the  cavalry  at  first 
fired  into  each  other's  lines.  Most  of  Merritt's  fight- 
ing had  been  dismounted,  but,  when  his  cavalry 
joined  hands  with  the  infantry,  he  mounted  some 
of  his  men,  who  rode  into  the  broken  ranks,  cap- 
turing a  battery  of  artillery,  and  turning  the  guns 
at  once  upon  the  enemy.  Pickett  himself  was  vainly 
striving  to  stem  the  onset,  when  a  national  trooper, 
astride  of  a  mule,  jumped  over  the  works  and  or- 
dered him  to  surrender  and  be  damned  to  him.  The 
rebel  commander  was  almost  surrounded  before  he 
could  gallop  away.  With  him  rushed  off  the  rem- 
nants of  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  riding  hot  haste 
after  them,  as  fast  as  they  could  get  up  their  horses 
from  the  rear. 
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No  serious  stand  was  made  after  the  line  was 
broken,  and  the  rebels  took  to  flight  in  great  disor- 
der. Nearly  six  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  Sheri- 
dan's hands,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  fu- 
gitives were  driven  north  and  westward.  Some 
rushed  off  by  the  Ford  road,  to  encounter  Crawford 
and  Mackenzie,  while  those  who  fled  by  the  White 
Oak  road  were  followed  by  Griffin,  and  afterwards 
by  Merritt's  cavalry. 

Sheridan,  meanwhile,  had  -  been  greatly  exaspe- 
rated by  the  deflection  of  Crawford  at  a  critical 
moment  of  the  battle,  and  by  Warren's  absence 
from  the  key -point ;  he  sent  officer  after  officer  to 
Crawford  to  direct  him  to  return  to  the  fight,  and 
officer  after  officer  to  Warren  to  say  that  he  wished 
to  see  him.  In  the  confusion  of  the  battle  and  the 
constant  changes  of  position,  Warren  could  not  be 
found,  and  Sheridan  finally  sent  him  an  order  re- 
lieving him  from  command.  This  was  received  by 
Warren  just  before  the  close  of  the  fight ;  and  as 
Griffin  met  the  cavalry  at  Five  Forks,  Sheridan  in 
person  placed  him  in  command  of  the  corps,  and 
ordered  him  to  push  down  the  White  Oak  road. 
Griffin  kept  up  the  pursuit  till  after  dark,  when  the 
command  was  halted,  the  cavalry  having  pushed  to 
the  front,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  infantry, 
a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  entire  rebel  force  had  been 
either  captured  or  dispersed,  and  the  cavalry  was 
recalled.  Griffin  was  now  ordered  to  countermarch 
the  Fifth  corps  on  the  White  Oak  road,  and  go  into 
position  east  of  Five  Forks,  facing  Petersburg,  for 
it  was  feared  that  Lee  might  make  some  attempt  to 
relieve  the  force  that  had  been  detached  from  his 
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army.  Merritt  went  into  camp  west  and  south  of 
the  Forks,  and  Mackenzie  remained  on  the  Ford 
road  at  the  crossing  of  Hatcher's  run.* 

Thus,  the  daring  but  desperate  manoeuvre  of 
Lee  had  failed,  and,  in  fact,  recoiled  on  himself.  The 
troops  that  he  had  dispatched  to  crush  Sheridan 
were  necessarily  separated,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  main  rebel  line,  and  although  at  first  they 
threatened  the  national  cavalry,  the  prompt  action 
of  Grant  in  forwarding  reinforcements  gave  Sheri- 
dan the  chance  to  fall  upon  this  detached  force. 
Sheridan  caught  eagerly  at  the  opportunity,  and, 
though  disappointed  and  detained  at  first  by  War- 
ren's obstructiveness  and  delays,  when  he  finally 
found  his  troops  in  hand,  he  planned  and  fought  a 
battle  which,  for  intelligence  in  conception  and  bril- 
liancy of  execution  and  completeness  of  result,  both 
immediate  and  far-reaching,  has  few  rivals  in  any 
war.  The  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  fought  as  if 
inspired.  They  seemed  to  divine  the  object  of  their 
commander  as  soldiers  seldom  can,  and  to  be  filled 
with  his  energy,  and  only  rivals  to  each  other  in  gal- 
lantry. The  generals  were  as  heroic  as  the  men, 
and  the  men  as  intelligent  as  their  officers.  The 

*  No  complete  return  was  made  of  the  absolute  numbers  or  losses 
of  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  Crook's  division,  3,000 
strong,  was  south  of  Dinwiddie  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  as  far  from 
the  battle-field  as  the  left  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Excluding 
Crook,  the  cavalry  strength  was  probably  8,000  ;  at  Sheridan's  head- 
quarters the  loss  was  estimated  at  700.  General  Warren  reported  his 
numbers  at  12,000,  and  the  losses  in  the  Fifth  corps  were  634.  The 
former  adjutant-general  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  estimates 
the  rebel  losses  at  7,000.  See  "  Four  Years  with  General  Lee."  See 
also  Appendix  for  "  Official  Statement  of  the  Effective  Force  of  the 
Cavalry  under  Command  of  Major-General  Sheridan,  in  the  Operations 
of  Dinwiddie  Court-House,  Va.,  March  31,  1865,  and  Five  Forks,  Va., 
April,  1865,"  with  remarks. 
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only  fault  from  beginning  to  end  was  the  delibera- 
tion of  Warren  in  forming  his  lines  and  the  obli- 
quing of  Crawford  to  avoid  the  fire  under  which 
Ayres  also  quailed.  But  both  divisions  afterwards 
did  as  well  as  men  could  do,  and  earned  a  full  share 
of  the  laurels  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  sad  episode  of  this  important  victory 
that  a  prominent  and  patriotic  national  officer  should 
have  been  relieved  on  the  field.  But  it  seemed  inevi- 
table. The  eager  energy  of  Sheridan  could  neither 
understand  nor  tolerate  the  deliberate  cautiousness 
of  Warren.  The  one  commander  was  useless  to  the 
other.  But  to  achieve  success,  generals  must  have 
subordinates  whom  they  can  inspire.  Sheridan  was, 
above  everything,  a  man  of  genius  ;  of  fiery  enthusi- 
asm ;  of  magnetic  influences ;  exciting  and  receiving 
impulses ;  with  a  concentrated  force  that  nothing 
could  withstand.  In  this  battle,  he  rode  about  with  a 
terrible  manner ;  black  in  the  face  with  rage ;  sparing 
neither  reproaches  nor  threats  to  incite  those  who 
seemed  to  him  dilatory  ;  shaking  his  sword  and  his  fist 
by  turns ;  driving  men  who  had  been  wounded  into 
the  front  rank ;  seizing  the  colors  from  the  bearer's 
hands,  and  plunging  mounted  into  the  thickest  fire 
— the  very  incarnation  of  battle.  Such  a  man  could 
not  endure  the  careful  elaboration  with  which  War- 
ren sought  to  provide  against  defeat  before  he  at- 
tempted to  secure  success.  Sheridan's  way  to  pro- 
vide against  defeat  was  to  capture  victory.  If  his 
troops  found  a  fire  too  hot,  they  were  not  to  oblique 
away  from  it,  but  to  rush  up  and  stop  it  by  seizing 
the  enemy's  guns.  And,  if  he  was  harsh  to  a  man 
before  or  in  the  midst  of  battle,  it  was  with  the 
same  intolerant  and  irresistible  passion  with  which 
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lie  drove  the  rebel  army.  To  this  passion  Warren 
succumbed  as  well  as  the  enemy;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  double  downfall  was  necessary. 

At  all  events,  so  Sheridan  thought  and  felt.  He 
was  aware  that  critical  and  instant  movements  might 
be  precipitated.  Lee  might  even  yet  turn  on  him 
with  the  bulk  of  what  remained  of  the  rebel  army ; 
he  was  himself  isolated  still  from  Grant.  He  must 
have  a  man  who  shared  his  spirit  and  would  carry 
out  his  orders,  and  Warren,  whatever  his  merits, 
was  not  this  man. 

Yet  there  need  be  no  suspicion  of  Warren's 
patriotism  or  gallantry.  He  was  as  desirous  of  suc- 
cess as  Sheridan  himself ;  he  lost  a  horse  under  him 
in  this  battle,  and  doubtless  was  thunderstruck 
when  the  order  came  for  him  to  be  relieved.  His 
accomplishments  no  one  denied  ;  his  abilities  under 
certain  contingencies  would  have  been  all  sufficient. 
He  simply  did  not  possess  that  daring  impetuosity, 
that  splendid  enthusiasm,  that  prompt,  impatient, 
irresistible  spirit  which  in  other  emergencies  is  indis- 
pensable. He  was  not  a  soldier  to  wring  victory  out 
of  defeat,  to  seize  upon  an  instant,  to  move  without 
regard  to  flanks  or  reserves  or  even  the  enemy,  to 
forget  everything  but  the  order  to  advance.  Grant 
had  found  this  out  before,  and  supported  Sheridan 
fully  on  this  occasion. 

The  general-in-chief  had  three  aides-de-camp  with 
Sheridan  this  day,  sending  them  in  succession  to  com- 
municate his  views.  Colonel  Porter  was  instructed 
first  to  say  that  the  movements  of  the  main  army 
would  very  much  depend  upon  the  result  of  Sheri- 
dan's operations ;  that  Grant  would  have  preferred 
to  send  him  the  Sixth  corps,  but  it  was  at  too  great 
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distance  to  reach  him  in  time,  and  the  Fifth  corps, 
being  the  nearest,  had  been  dispatched  instead.  A 
little  before  noon  Colonel  Babcock  arrived,  with  a 
verbal  message  from  Grant  to  the  effect  that  Sheri- 
dan was  to  have  complete  control  of  his  own  move- 
ment, that  the  responsibility  would  rest  entirely 
with  him ;  and  that,  if  in  his  judgment,  Warren 
should  not  prove  equal  to  the  task  assigned  him, 
Sheridan  must  not  hesitate  to  relieve  him  and  put 
another  in  command  of  the  Fifth  corps. 

This  message  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
a  year.  Grant  believed  that  disappointments  and 
partial  rebuffs  had  occurred  again  and  again  on  both 
sides  of  the  James,  originating  in  Warren's  peculiar- 
ities. In  this  view  he  had  been  confirmed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  events  of  the  present  campaign ;  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  risk  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ence. The  feelings  of  no  man  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
the  cause.  Still,  he  was  loath  to  mortify  an  able  and 
loyal  subordinate,  who,  doubtless,  did  his  best,  al- 
though his  best  was  not  enough.  He  hesitated 
some  hours  before  sending  this  permission,  which 
was,  indeed,  almost  an  invitation,  to  Sheridan.  But 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  inefficiency  displayed  in  moving 
— disarranging  all  his  plans,  and  disappointing  all 
his  expectations,  and  risking  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire army — he  gave  the  word. 

It  was  Warren's  misfortune  not  to  succeed  in  in- 
spiring his  superiors  with  confidence  in  the  hearti- 
ness of  his  support.  He  forgot  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  please  them,  not  theirs  to  please  him.  He  con- 
stantly criticised  and  changed,  or  sought  to  change, 
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his  orders ;  and,  like  most  critical  natures,  his  was 
deficient  in  the  force  indispensable  in  the  greatest 
exigencies.  Brave  enough  personally,  he  utterly 
lacked  audacity  as  a  commander,  and  had  no  concep- 
tion of  rapidity  in  handling  or  moving  troops.  But 
audacity  and  rapidity  are  as  essential  to  success  in 
war  as  skill  or  vigilance.  This  battle  was  one  of 
those  tremendous  occasions  when  both  were  required ; 
when  ordinary  action  is  not  enough ;  and  Warren, 
devoting  himself  to  details,  placing  himself  at  the 
less  important  positions  on  the  field,  unable  to  hold 
his  troops  in  hand,  or  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  in- 
tense, concentrated,  instant  action,  failed  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  genius  of  his  commander  became  su- 
preme. The  success  of  the  one  is  the  explanation  of 
the  failure  of  the  other. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

News  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks — Grant  orders  assaults  on  Petersburg 
— Spirit  of  commanders — Lethargy  of  Lee — Wright  carries  rebel  line — 
Parke  carries  outer  line — Ord  and  Humphreys  penetrate  line  in  their  front 
—  Grant  enters  enemy's  works  —  Enthusiasm  of  troops  —  Grant  faces 
Meade's  command  eastward  and  envelops  Petersburg — Rebel  army  falling 
back  in  great  confusion — Fighting  in  front  of  Parke — Longstreet  brought 
from  north  side  of  James — Capture  of  Fort  Gregg — Sheridan's  movements 
on  left — Miles's  battle  at  Sutherland  station — Final  success  of  Miles — 
Sheridan  pursues  the  enemy  to  the  Appomattox — Correspondence  with 
Sherman — Grant's  dispositions  on  night  of  April  2nd — Lee  orders  all  troops 
to  Amelia  court-house — Object  of  *Lee — Evacuation  of  Petersburg — En- 
trance of  national  troops — Orders  of  Grant  to  intercept  Lee — Grant's 
entry  into  Petersburg — Interview  with  Lincoln — Departure  of  Grant  for 
Appomattox  valley — Fall  of  Richmond — Conduct  of  Davis  and  Lee — 
Misery  of  inhabitants — Withdrawal  of  garrison — Firing  of  city — Night  of 
April  2nd — Entrance  of  Weitzel — Richmond  saved  by  national  soldiers. 

ON  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  Grant 
was  stilhat  Dabney's  saw-mill,  expecting  intelligence 
from  Sheridan.  Before  him  stretched  in  the  dark- 
ness the  forces  of  Ord  and  Meade,  in  front  of  the 
works  which  had  withstood  them  so  long.  As  far 
as  the  national  lines  extended,  they  still  found  them- 
selves facing  an  enemy,  and  even  when  Grant  had 
detached  a  portion  of  his  command,  Lee  also  divided 
his  army.  But  this  last  act  of  the  rebel  chief  had 
precipitated,  and  in  reality  assisted,  the  development 
of  Grant's  plans,  and  the  national  leader  now  only 
waited  for  news  from  the  left,  in  order  to  attack  the 
weakened  front  of  his  adversary.  During  the  after- 
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noon  orders  were  issued  to  Humphreys,  Wright,  and 
Parke  to  assault  at  four  A.M.,  and  Ord  also  was  held  in 
readiness.  The  greatest  issues  hung  upon  the  scales. 

At  7.45  P.  M.,  the  general-in-chief  sent  word  to 
the  President :  "  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
Fifth  corps  has  evidently  had  a  big  fight  this  even- 
ing. The  distance  he  is  off  is  so  great,  however, 
that  I  shall  not  probably  be  able  to  report  the  result 
for  an  hour  or  two." 

The  rain  was  now  over,  and  Grant  sat  outside  of 
his  tent,  wrapped  in  the  blue  overcoat  of  a  private 
soldier  which  he  wore  in  this  campaign.  Two  or 
three  staff  officers  were  with  him,  hovering  around 
the  camp  fire  in  the  wet  and  gloomy  woods.  Two 
had  remained  all  day  with  Sheridan  to  bring  the 
earliest  reports.  Suddenly  the  cheers  of  the  troops 
were  heard  in  the  distance,  as  they  gathered  from 
an  officer  while  he  rode  along  the  character  of  his 
news.  Every  one  at  head-quarters  knew  what  it 
must  be.  Soon  the  aide-de-camp  came  up,  and,  be- 
fore he  dismounted,  had  told  a  part  of  his  story. 
"  The  rebels  didn't  run,"  he  said,  "  on  any  particular 
road."  Five  Forks  was  won,  but  the  completeness 
of  the  success  was  still  not  known.  Grant  at  once 
sent  word  to  Meade  :  "  Humphreys  must  push  now, 
or  everything  will  leave  his  front,  and  be  concen- 
trated against  Sheridan."  The  instinct  of  battle  was 
aroused,  and  he  saw  in  an  instant  not  only  what 
the  enemy  should  do,  but  what  steps  he  himself 
must  take  in  order  to  circumvent  Lee. 

Before  long  another  officer  arrived  in  great  ex- 
citement, having  ridden  hard  from  the  field.*  He 

*  The  bearer  of  the  good  news  was  Colonel  Horace  Porter,  one  of 
the  most  abstemious  men  in  the  army  ;  but  he  came  up  with  so  much 
114 
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brought  the  full  intelligence.  Grant  listened  calmly 
to  the  report,  only  now  and  then  interrupting  to  ask 
a  question.  When  all  was  told,  he  rose,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word  entered  his  tent,  where  a  candle 
flickered  on  the  table.  He  invited  no  one  to  join 
him,  but  wrote  a  dispatch  in  sight  of  the  officers 
outside,  and  gave  it  to  an  orderly.  Then,  coming 
out  to  the  fire  again,  he  said,  as  calmly  as  if  he  were 
remarking,  "  it  is  a  windy  night," — "  I  have  ordered 
an  immediate  assault  along  the  lines." 

When  it  is  remembered  how  often  during  the 
war  these  assaults  had  been  made,  and  how  often 
they  were  unsuccessful ;  in  what  light  the  country 
had  come  to  regard  attacks  on  fortified  works ;  how 
possible  repulse  was  even  yet,  and  how  disastrous 
repulse  might  be — with  the  army  divided,  and  the 
cavalry  and  the  Fifth  corps  miles  away,  the  char- 
acter and  importance  of  the  decision  can  be  better 
appreciated.  But  Grant  felt  that  the  hour  and  the 
opportunity  had  arrived ;  he  had  that  intuitive  sym- 
pathy with  his  soldiers  which  all  great  commanders 
share ;  he  knew  that  they  must  be  inspired  by  Sheri- 
dan's victory  as  well  as  the  rebels  depressed ;  that 
this  was  the  instant  in  which  all  things  were  possi- 
ble ;  and  he  ordered  the  assault. 

The  dispatch  was  to  Meade,  and  in  these  words : 

enthusiasm,  clapping  the  general-in-chief  on  the  back,  and  otherwise 
demonstrating  his  joy,  that  the  officer  who  shared  his  tent  rebuked 
him  at  night  for  indulging  too  freely  in  drink  at  this  critical  juncture. 
But  Porter  had  tasted  neither  wine  nor  spirits  that  day.  He  was  only 
drunk  with  victory. 

His  mate  himself  was  not  much  calmer.  He  had  been  shot  in  the 
foot,  and  wore  a  steel  boot  on  the  wounded  leg  ;  and  when  the  order 
was  given  to  mount  and  ride  to  the  front,  he  laced  up  his  boot  on  the 
unhurt  limb  before  he  discovered  his  blunder.  Then  Porter  re- 
taliated. 
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"  Wright  and  Parke  should  both  be  directed  to  feel 
for  a  chance  to  get  through  to  the  enemy's  line  at 
once,  and  if  they  can  get  through,  should  push  on 
to-night.  All  our  batteries  might  be  opened  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  preparing  assaulting  columns. 
Let  the  corps  commanders  know  the  result  on  the 
left,  and  that  it  is  still  being  pushed." 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  word  to  the  President, 
waiting  anxiously  in  the  adjutant-general's  hut  at 
City  Point,  for  news  from  his  armies :  better  news 
he  got  that  night  than  ever  before,  in  four  long 
years;  news  to  warm  his  patriotic  heart  at  last, 
before  it  was  chilled  for  ever.  "I  have  just 
heard,"  said  Grant,  "from  Sheridan.  He  has  car- 
ried everything  before  him.  .  .  .  He  has  captured 
three  brigades  of  infantry  and  a  train  of  wagons, 
and  is  now  pushing  up  his  success.  I  have  or- 
dered everything  else  to  advance  and  prevent  a 
concentration  of  the  enemy  against  Sheridan."  This 
idea  was  constantly  in  his  mind,  and  appeared  in 
every  dispatch — to  prevent  concentration  against 
Sheridan. 

To  Ord  also  he  said :  "  I  have  just  heard  from 
Sheridan.  .  .  .  Everything  the  enemy  has  will  prob- 
ably be  pushed  against  him.  Get  your  men  up, 
and  feel  the  enemy  to  see  if  he  shows  signs  of  giving 
way ; "  and,  a  little  later,  he  telegraphed  to  Weitzel, 
north  of  the  James :  "  I  have  directed  Colonel  Bow- 
ers to  send  you  the  report  of  Sheridan's  success  this 
afternoon.  I  have  since  ordered  an  attack  to-night 
and  pursuit.  Communicate  the  result  to  your  troops. 
Be  ready  also  to  push  any  wavering  that  may  be 
shown  in  your  front." 

All  was  bustle  and  business  now.     The  replies 
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from  commanders  were  full  of  spirit.  Ord  declared 
that  his  troops  would  go  into  the  enemy's  lines  "  as 
a  hot  knife  goes  into  melted  butter,"  and  Wright 
promised  to  "  make  the  fur  fly."  "  If  the  corps 
does  half  as  well  as  I  expect,"  he  said,  "  we  will  have 
broken  through  the  rebel  lines  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  word  '  go.'  "  When  this  was  reported  to 
Grant,  he  said:  "I  like  the  way  Wright  talks.  It 
argues  success.  I  heartily  approve."  Wright,  in- 
deed, had  been  full  of  confidence  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  He  was  ready  to  assault 
at  any  time,  and  inspired  not  only  his  subordinates 
but  his  superiors  with  his  own  belief  in  victory. 
Meade,  too,  felt  the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  was 
even  more  prompt  than  Grant  designed,  for  he  sent 
out  orders  to  attack  without  forming  assaulting  col- 
umns, and  at  9.50  p.  M.  Grant  telegraphed  to  him : 
"  I  did  not  mean  that  attack  should  be  made  with- 
out assaulting  columns,  but  that  batteries  should 
open  on  receipt  of  orders.  They  can  feel  out  with 
skirmishers  and  sharpshooters  if  the  enemy  is  leaving, 
and  attack  in  their  own  way."  He  knew  that  under 
the  influence  of  success  both  troops  and  commanders 
could  be  trusted.  The  sanguine  talk  all  day  had 
assured  him  of  this,  even  before  the  news  from 
Sheridan  arrived. 

To  Ord  he  said  at  this  time :  "  General  Wright 
speaks  with  great  confidence  of  his  ability  to  go 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  I  think,  as  you  have 
such  difficult  ground  to  go  over,  your  reserves  had 
better  be  pushed  well  over  to  the  right,  so  that  they 
can  help  him,  or  go  in  with  you,  as  may  be  re- 
quired." 

The  instructions  to  Meade  were  now  made  more 
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detailed :  "  I  believe,"  said  Grant,  "  with  a  bombard- 
ment beforehand,  the  enemy  will  abandon  his  works. 
If  not  pursued,  Sheridan  may  find  everything 
against  him.  Humphreys  can  push  everything  he 
has  to  his  left,  and  if  he  finds  the  enemy  breaking 
in  his  front,  then  push  the  single  line  left,  directly  to 
the  front.  If  there  is  no  break  made  by  the  enemy, 
then  Miles's  division  can  be  pushed  directly  down 
the  White  Oak  road.  Parke  and  Wright  can  open 
with  artillery  and  feel  with  skirmishers  and  sharp- 
shooters, and  if  the  enemy  is  giving  way,  push  di- 
rectly after  him."  Ord  also  was  informed  :  "  If  it  is 
impracticable  for  you  to  get  through  in  your  front, 
I  do  not  want  you  to  try  it.  But  you  can,  in  that 
case,  draw  out  of  your  lines  more  men  as  a  reserve, 
and  hold  them  to  throw  in  where  some  one  else  may 
penetrate.  My  opinion  is  you  will  have  no  enemy 
confronting  you  in  the  morning.  You  may  find 
them  leaving  now.  Understand,  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  fight  your  way  over  difficult  barriers  against  de- 
fensive lines.  I  want  you  to  see  through  if  the 
enemy  is  leaving,  and  if  so,  follow  him  up." 

Grant's  great  anxiety  was  that  Lee  should  not 
escape  before  the  assault  was  made,  and  precipitate 
himself  on  Sheridan.  Before  the  news  of  the  battle 
arrived,  he  had  directed  Meade  to  hold  Miles's  divi- 
sion, of  the  Second  corps,  in  readiness  to  move  to 
the  left ; *  and  at  9.30 p.  M.,  he  said  again:  "  I  would 
fix  twelve  to-night  for  starting  Miles's  division  down 

*  ' '  Miles's  division  should  be  wheeled  by  the  right  immediately, 
so  as  to  prevent  reinforcing  against  Sheridan." — Grant  to  Meade, 
April  1,  5.45  p.  M. 

"Miles's  division  has  been  ordered  to  swing  around  to  the  White 
Oak  road/'—  Grant  to  Sheridan,  April  1. 
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White  Oak  road  to  join  Sheridan,  if  the  enemy  is 
not  started  by  that  time  and  the  Second  corps  in 
pursuit.  With  Miles's  division,  and  what  he  already 
has,  I  think  Sheridan  could  hold  all  of  Lee's  army 
that  could  be  got  against  him  till  we  could  get  up." 
The  corps  commanders,  however,  reported  that 
they  could  not  be  ready  to  assault  before  morning, 
and  the  order  was  finally  made  definite  for  four  A.  M. 
Parke  and  Wright  were  to  attack  positively,  and 
Humphreys  and  Ord,  if  they  found  the  enemy  leav- 
ing, or  if  for  any  other  cause  an  assault  seemed  fea- 
sible. Sheridan  was  now  notified  of  the  movement. 
"An  attack,"  said  Grant,  "is  ordered  for  four  in 
the  morning  at  three  points  on  the  Petersburg  front ; 
one  by  the  Ninth  corps,  between  the  Appomattox 
and  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,  one  west  of  the  Wei- 
don  road,  and  the  third  between  that  and  Hatcher's 
run.  From  your  isolated  position  I  can  give  you  no 
specific  directions,  but  leave  you  to  act  according  to 
circumstances.  I  would  like  you,  however,  to  get 
something  done  to  the  Southside  road,  even  if  you 
do  not  tear  up  a  mile  of  it."  During  the  night  a 
messenger  from  Sheridan  arrived,  with  further  re- 
ports of  the  situation.  He  was  quite  prepared  to 
receive  an  attack  from  Petersburg,  but  proposed 
himself  to  march  by  the  White  Oak  road  in  the 
morning,  against  the  right  flank  of  Lee.  The  sug- 
gestion was  approved  by  Grant,  who  still,  however, 
was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  might  desert  his 
lines  and  fall  upon  Sheridan,  before  assistance  could 
arrive,  with  the  hope  of  driving  him  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  opening  a  way  for  the  retreat  of  the  entire 
rebel  army.  To  guard  against  this,  not  only  was 
Miles's  division  sent  to  reinforce  Sheridan  and  oc- 
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cupy  the  White  Oak  road,  by  which  Lee  must  move, 
but  the  furious  bombardment  begun  before  mid- 
night was  kept  up  till  morning. 

But  Lee  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  escape, 
nor  indeed  to  prepare  for  the  assault  which  he  must 
have  seen  was  inevitable.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ordered  Pickett  to  return  towards  Petersburg,*  and 
left  Longstreet  with  ten  thousand  men  north  of  the 
James,  f  at  the  very  moment  when  Grant  was  mass- 
ing his  forces  to  deal  his  heaviest  blow.  The  bom- 
bardment presaged  the  coming  storm,  and  Lee  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Five  Forks. 
He  still  had  in  front  of  Grant,  between  the  Appo- 
mattox  and  the  Claiborne  road,  as  many  as  forty 
.thousand  effective  men,  J  and  a  line  of  works  as 
strong  and  as  skilfully  constructed  as  ever  defended 
an  army.  The  force  before  him  was  not  more  than 
sixty  thousand  in  number,  including  the  entire  ef- 
fective strength  of  Parke,  Wright,  Ord,  and  Hum- 
phreys, as  they  stood  in  line  of  battle.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  gallant  soldiers  who  had  so  long 
withstood  the  national  armies  might  even  yet  have 
resisted  an  advance ;  or  that  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
which  had  contrived  so  many  manoeuvres  might  still 
have  devised  a  plan  by  which  those  soldiers  should 
have  eluded  their  foe,  and  made  one  more  effort  to 
escape  destruction. 

*  Pickett's  Report. 

t  Lee's  last  return,  February  20th,  puts  Longstreet's  effective 
strength  at  7,403,  exclusive  of  Pickett.  In  emergencies  the  rebels 
habitually  put  their  extra-duty  men  into  battle,  and  these  in  Long- 
street's  command  were  2,100  in  number  on  the  20th  of  February. 
Besides  these,  the  local  reserves  in  Richmond  were  sent  to  Longstreet 
on  the  2nd  of  April.  See  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,  Vol.  ii,  p.  465. 

{  The  numbers  were  38,258,  besides  4,207  on  extra  duty. 
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But  Lee  was  apparently  stunned,  or  bewildered, 
by  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes  or  the  prescience  of 
further  disaster.  The  right  of  his  army  had  been 
wrenched  violently  from  the  centre,  yet  he  allowed 
his  left  to  remain  separated  by  the  James  river  from 
the  bulk  of  his  command,  while  he  stood  still  to  re- 
ceive the  blow  which  he  knew  was  about  to  fall. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  lost  his  usual  self-con- 
trol, for,  in  his  chagrin  at  the  defeat  of  Pickett,  he 
declared  that  he  would  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  when  they  next  went  into  action,  and  he 
ordered  his  generals  to  put  all  stragglers  in  arrest, 
with  plain  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond  had  no  warning 
of  their  danger,  and  there  is  no  record  that  even  the. 
rebel  government  was  yet  apprised  of  the  calamity 
at  Five  Forks.  Lee's  whole  conduct  at  this  crisis 
was  that  of  a  man  whose  faculties  were  beginning 
to  give  way  amid  the  wreck  of  his  cause  and  the 
crash  of  his  army  tumbling  into  ruins  around  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  the  assault 
was  made  by  Wright  and  Parke ;  Ord  and  Hum- 
phreys at  first  waiting  to  ascertain  the  result  on  the 
right  of  the  line. 

Wright  had  assembled  his  troops  at  the  point 
where,  on  the  25th  of  March,  he  had  carried  the 
rebel  entrenched  picket  line,  in  front  of  his  old  left. 
This  was  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy's 
main  entrenchments.  The  national  line  here  turned 
to  the  south,  so  that  the  Sixth  corps  faced  both  north 
and  west,  and  fronted  towards  the  Boydton  road. 
The  command  was  formed  in  three  divisions,  the 
centre  somewhat  in  advance,  and  the  other  two  right 
and  left  in  front  respectively,  in  order  to  be  ready 
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to  move  promptly  in  either  direction.  Five  batteries 
accompanied  the  assaulting  column,  and  in  addition 
twenty  picked  artillerymen,  volunteers  for  the  duty, 
who  were  supplied  with  tools  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  any  captured  guns  immediately  upon  the 
enemy.  Pioneers  were  distributed  in  advance,  to 
clear  away  obstructions,  and  the  sharpshooters  of 
the  corps  were  disposed  so  as  to  render  the  most 
effectual  service.  Perfect  silence  was  enjoined  on 
the  entire  command  until  the  moment  of  assault. 

The  ground  in  front,  though  clear  of  trees,  was 
obstructed  by  marshes  which  partially  covered  the 
enemy's  line,  and  immediately  on  the  right  was  an 
inundation,  rendering  an  approach  in  that  direction 
entirely  impracticable,  while  still  further  to  the  east 
were  the  strong  works  originally  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  Petersburg.  The  fortifications  to  be 
assaulted  consisted  of  a  line  of  rifle-pits  with  deep 
ditches  and  high  relief,  covered  at  intervals  of  every 
few  hundred  yards  by  forts  or  batteries  well  sup- 
plied with  artillery,  and  the  whole  preceded  by 
three  separate  lines  of  abatis  and  f raise. 

By  some  mischance  or  misapprehension  the  pick- 
ets in  the  vicinity  of  the  forming  columns  began  a 
fire  while  the  troops  were  taking  position,  and  thus 
brought  a  return  fire,  not  only  on  themselves,  but 
on  the  dense  masses  in  their  rear.  This  for  a  mo- 
ment threatened  to  interfere  with  the  plan  of  the 
attack,  by  precipitating  an  advance ;  but,  although 
many  casualties  occurred,  the  officers  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  men,  who  remained  without  returning 
a  shot  or  uttering  a  word  to  disclose  their  position 
to  the  enemy. 

At  four  o'clock  the  unusual  darkness  rendered 
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any  connected  movement  still  impracticable,  but  at 
4.40  A.  M.  there  was  light  enough  for  the  men  to  see 
to  step.  Even  then  nothing  was  discernible  beyond 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  but  at  that  hour  the 
columns  moved.  They  broke  at  once  over  the  rebel 
picket  line,  and  made  their  way  rapidly,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  a  still  more  deadly  one  of 
musketry,  towards  the  parapet.  Abatis  was  cut 
away,  and  through  the  openings  thus  effected,  and 
those  left  by  the  enemy  for  his  own  convenience  of 
access  to  the  front,  the  main  defences  were  reached. 
Here  the  rebels  made  a  gallant  stand,  but  the  strug- 
gle, though  sharp,  was  brief,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  works  were  carried,  and  Wright  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  front  of  attack  of  his  corps. 

In  the  ardor  of  the  movement  it  was  quite  im- 
possible at  once  to  check  the  advance  of  the  troops, 
and  parties  from  each  division  soon  reached  the 
Boydton  road  and  the  Southside  railway,  breaking 
up  the  rails  and  cutting  the  rebel  telegraph  wires. 
As  promptly  as  possible,  however,  the  lines  were 
reformed  and  wheeled  to  the  left ;  and  then,  with 
his  left  guiding  on  the  rebel  entrenchments,  Wright 
moved  down  towards  Hatcher's  run.  At  first  the 
enemy  attempted  resistance,  but  this  was  speedily 
overcome,  and  the  entire  rebel  line  from  the  point 
of  attack  to  Hatcher's  run,  with  all  the  artillery  and 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  was  soon  in  possession 
of  the  Sixth  corps. 

Parke's  advance  was  made  at  the  point  where 
the  Jerusalem  plank  road  entered  the  rebel  fortifi- 
cations. During  the  night  he  had  surprised  and 
captured  about  half  a  mile  of  the  rebel  picket  line, 
taking  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  but  the 
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movement  disclosed  the  enemy's  works  well  manned, 
the  troops  on  the  alert,  and  no  apparent  change  in  the 
force  in  front,  either  of  artillery  or  infantry.  In 
order  not  to  precipitate  the  general  assault,  the  cap- 
tured picket  line  was  abandoned.  The  musketry 
firing  soon  quieted  down,  and  the  concentration  of 
the  troops  proceeded.  Hartranf  t  was  massed  on  the 
right  of  the  Jerusalem  road  and  Potter  on  the  left, 
these  two  divisions  forming  the  assaulting  column. 
Storming  parties,  accompanied  by  pioneers  provided 
with  axes  to  clear  away  the  abatis,  preceded  each 
division,  and  details  of  artillerymen  to  work  any 
guns  that  might  be  captured  were  also  in  readiness. 

Wilcox  was  to  make  a  strong  demonstration  in 
his  front,  further  to  the  right,  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  at  four  o'clock  he 
pushed  out  and  captured  a  few  of  the  rebel  skir- 
mishers, and  even  carried  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
main  line;  but  the  enemy  promptly  concentrated 
upon  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  His  move- 
ment, however,  had  the  designed  effect,  and  attracted 
the  rebel  attention  away  from  the  real  point  of 
assault. 

At  half -past  four  the  signal  for  Parke's  main  at- 
tack was  given,  and  the  Ninth  corps  column  moved 
swiftly  and  steadily  forward.  In  a  moment  the 
rebel  picket  line  was  carried,  the  stormers  and  pio- 
neers rushed  on,  and  under  a  galling  fire  cut  away 
openings  in  the  abatis  and  chevaux-de-frise.  The 
assaulting  divisions  followed  close,  and  undeterred 
by  a  severe  fire  of  cannon,  mortar,  and  musketry 
from  the  now  aroused  main  line,  pressed  gallantly 
on,  capturing  the  rebel  works  in  front,  with  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery  and  eight  hundred  prisoners.  One 
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column  swept  to  the  right  until  the  whole  of  what 
was  called  by  the  enemy  Miller's  salient  was  in 
Parke's  possession.  This  part  of  the  defences  was 
heavily  traversed  and  afforded  a  strong  foothold, 
where  the  rebels  fought  from  traverse  to  traverse 
with  great  tenacity.  Parke,  however,  drove  them 
back  steadily  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when, 
reinforced  and  aided  by  strong  positions  in  the  rear, 
they  were  able  to  check  the  national  progress. 

Parke  now  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  carry  the 
inner  line.  The  captured  guns  were  turned  on  the 
enemy,  served  at  first  by  infantry  volunteers,  and 
afterwards  by  details  of  artillerymen  from  the  bat- 
teries in  the  rear;  but  the  rebels  held  their  own. 
Potter  at  this  point  was  severely  wounded.  It  was 
now  daylight,  and  no  further  attempt  to  advance 
was  made,  but  attention  was  turned  to  securing  what 
had  been  gained,  and  restoring  the  organization  of 
the  troops,  unavoidably  shattered  in  the  heavy  fight- 
ing and  the  advance  in  the  dark  over  broken  ground. 
The  loss  in  officers  had  been  very  severe.  The  cap- 
tured line  was  made  tenable  as  speedily  as  possible, 
but  the  position  was  extremely  exposed,  the  forts 
and  batteries  being  open  in  the  rear.  Parke  indeed 
had  only  carried  an  outer  line,  and,  although  it  was  of 
great  strength,  and  the  rebels  had  fought  splendidly 
to  retain  it,  they  still  possessed  an  interior  and  prin- 
cipal chain  of  works  before  Petersburg  was  reached. 
This  inner  line  ran  west  for  a  short  distance  from 
the  Jerusalem  road,  and  then  turned  north  to  the 
Appomattox,  inside  of  the  works  that  Wright  had 
carried,  so  that,  after  all  the  success  of  the  morning, 
Petersburg  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

At  5.15  A.  M.,  Wright  reported  his  first  success, 
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and  Grant  instantly  sent  word  to  Ord :  "  Wright  has 
carried  the  enemy's  line,  and  is  pushing  in.  Now  is 
the  time  to  push  your  men  to  the  right,  leaving  your 
line  veiy  thin,  and  go  to  his  assistance."  Next  came 
the  news  of  Parke's  assault,  and  at  six  o'clock  Hum- 
phreys also  was  ordered  to  advance.  At  6.40,  Grant 
sent  his  first  dispatch  to  City  Point,  for  the  President : 
"  Both  Wright  and  Parke  got  through  the  enemy's 
line.  The  battle  now  rages  furiously.  Sheridan 
with  his  cavalry,  the  Fifth  corps,  and  Miles's  divi- 
sion of  the  Second  corps  I  sent  to  him  since  one  this 
morning,  is  now  sweeping  down  from  the  west.  All 
now  looks  highly  favorable.  Ord  is  engaged,  but 
I  have  not  yet  heard  the  result  on  his  front."  Five 
minutes  later,  he  said  to  Meade  :  "  Wright  can  put  in 
everything  he  has  except  the  garrisons  of  the  enclosed 
works.  Ord  is  pushing  by  the  shortest  road  to  help 
Wright.  I  heard  from  Sheridan  at  12.30  this  morn- 
ing." To  Sheridan  himself  he  said :  "  Wright  and 
Parke  attacked  at  daylight  this  morning,  and  carried 
the  enemy's  works  in  their  front.  Wright's  troops, 
some  of  them,  pushed  through  to  the  Boydton  road, 
and  cut  the  telegraph  wire.  Ord  is  now  going  in  to 
reinforce  Wright,  and  Humphreys  is  feeling  for  a 
soft  place  in  the  line  south  of  Hatcher's  run.  I  think 
nothing  now  is  wanting  but  the  approach  of  your 
force  from  the  west  to  finish  up  the  job  on  this  side." 
It  was  time,  however,  to  attend  to  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  for  Parke  had  reported  the  check  to  his 
advance,  and  at  7.10  A.  M.  Grant  said  to  Meade  : 
"  There  is  more  necessity  for  care  on  the  part  of  Parke 
than  of  either  of  the  other  corps  commanders.  As  I 
understand  it,  he  is  attacking  the  main  line  of  works 
around  Petersburg,  whilst  the  others  are  only  attack- 
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ing  an  outer  line,  which  the  enemy  might  give  ,up 
without  giving  up  Petersburg.  Parke  should  either 
advance  rapidly,  or  cover  his  men  and  hold  all  he 
gets."  At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  Weitzel,  north 
of  the  James :  "  The  greatest  vigilance  is  necessary 
on  your  part  that  the  enemy  do  not  cross  the  Ap- 
pomattox  to  overwhelm  and  drive  back  Parke."  To 
the  staff  officer  left  in  charge  at  City  Point  he  said : 
"  Instruct  Benham  to  get  the  men  at  City  Point  out 
to  the  outer  lines,  and  have  them  ready.  While  all 
our  forces  are  going  in,  some  enterprising  rebels 
may  possibly  go  through  down  there,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, to  do  what  damage  they  can."  With  all 
his  aggressive  audacity  Grant  never  neglected  the 
necessary  precautions  against  similar  traits  in  the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  two  corps  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth 
had  made  their  advance.  The  ground  in  front  of  Ord 
was  difficult,  and  his  troops  at  first  did  not  succeed 
in  penetrating  the  enemy's  line;  but,  as  the  rebels 
weakened  their  force  in  his  front  in  order  to  resist 
Wright  and  Parke,  Ord  also  broke  through  the  en- 
trenchments. Humphreys  too  was  doing  well.  At 
about  half-past  seven  the  entrenched  picket  line  in 
his  front  was  captured  under  musketry  as  well  as  ar- 
tillery fire,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Hays's  division  of 
the  Second  corps  carried  an  important  redoubt,  with 
three  guns  and  a  large  part  of  the  garrison.  Mott's 
division  of  the  same  corps  was  then  pushed  forward 
to  the  Boydton  road,  but  found  the  rebels  on  that 
front  had  evacuated  their  line. 

At  8.25  A.  M.,  Grant  thus  summed  up  for  the  Pres- 
ident the  results  that  had  been  attained  :  "  Wright 
has  gone  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  now  has  a 
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regiment  tearing  up  the  track  on  the  Southside  rail- 
road, west  of  Petersburg.  Ord  has  gone  in  with 
Wright.  I  do  not  see  how  the  portion  of  the  rebel 
army  north  of  where  Wright  broke  through  are  to 
escape."  While  he  wrote,  a  message  arrived  from 
the  Twenty-fourth  corps.  Grant  stopped  to  read 
it,  and  then  continued :  "  Dispatch  just  received 
from  Ord  states  some  of  his  troops  have  just  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  works  south  of  Hatcher's  run, 
and  are  pushing  on.  This  is  bringing  our  troops 
rapidly  to  a  focus  with  a  portion  of  the  rebels  in  the 
centre."  Ten  minutes  later  he  announced  the  cap- 
ture to  Meade  :  "  We  have  the  forts  next  to  Hatch- 
er's run  on  both  sides.  I  think  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  Humphreys  marching  forward  now 
towards  Petersburg,  or  towards  the  retreating  foe." 
A  little  later  he  said  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  City 
Point :  "  Notify  Mulf ord  to  make  no  more  deliveries 
of  rebel  prisoners  whilst  the  battle  is  going  on ; " 
and  in  the  same  dispatch :  "  I  have  not  yet  heard 
from  Sheridan,  but  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  he 
is  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time." 

Grant  had  remained  at  his  head-quarters  to  re- 
ceive reports  until  he  learned  that  Ord  as  well  as 
Wright  had  broken  the  lines,  and  then  he  rode  out  to 
direct  the  varying  operations  of  his  armies.  It  was 
now  all  one  battle-field  from  Petersburg  to  beyond 
Five  Forks.  Everywhere  the  national  columns  had 
burst  the  rebel  barriers,  and  were  surging  inward 
towards  the  railroad  and  the  town  that  had  been 
their  goal  for  a  year.  The  various  corps  were  be- 
coming confused  as  they  converged,  and  it  needed 
the  chief  to  disentangle  the  lines.  He  soon  ap- 
proached the  broken  defences,  and  spurred  his  horse 
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over  the  works  that  had  defied  him  so  stubbornly. 
Just  as  he  entered,  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  three 
thousand  prisoners  captured  by  Wright,  marching  to 
the  rear.  Next  he  came  upon  a  division  of  the  tri- 
umphant Sixth  corps,  moving  with  the  haste  of  bat- 
tle, but  the  cheers  of  the  men  as  they  passed  told 
that  they  recognized  who  it  was  that  had  organized 
their  victory.  Grant  galloped  along,  staying  neither 
for  prisoners  nor  cheers,  receiving  dispatches  and 
instructing  generals  as  he  rode.  The  dead  and  the 
wounded  showed  that  the  works  had  not  been  too 
easily  won. 

Soon  the  news  was  brought  that  Ord  had  con- 
nected with  Wright,  and  that  Humphreys  also  had 
penetrated  the  lines.  Grant  at  once  decided  to  face 
the  entire  commands  of  Meade  and  Ord  to  the  east 
and  envelop  Petersburg,  moving  rapidly  against  any 
further  entrenchments  that  might  be  found.  He 
rode  himself  to  the  right  and  soon  came  up  with 
Meade.  Directions  for  Parke  to  hold  out  were  re- 
newed ;  Wright  and  Ord  were  to  move  along  inside 
the  captured  works,  and  Humphreys  to  come  in  on 
the  left  of  Ord.  Wright  had  halted  at  Hatcher's  run 
to  reform  his  lines,  and  one  division  of  Ord's  com- 
mand now  entered  the  works  at  the  point  carried 
by  Wright,  and  passed  along  the  front  of  the  Sixth 
corps.  Then  together  they  retraced  their  steps,  and 
advanced  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Boydton  road, 
towards  Petersburg,  Humphreys  following  with  two 
divisions,  leaving  Miles  still  under  the  command  of 
Sheridan. 

The  general-in-chief  rode  up  on  some  high  ground 
to  watch  the  movement.  The  point  was  about  a 
mile  from  the  interior  rebel  line,  and  not  three  miles 
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from  the  heart  of  Petersburg.  Here  lie  dismounted 
and  sat  on  the  ground  near  a  farmer's  house,  and 
waited  for  reports.  The  rebel  artillerists  soon  turned 
their  guns  against  the  group  of  officers  and  orderlies, 
and  the  place  seemed  hot  for  a  while,  even  to  men 
who  were  used  to  battle  ;  but  just  as  the  cannonad- 
ing began,  several  officers  arrived,  and  Grant  re- 
mained to  receive  their  intelligence,  and  write  his 
orders  in  return.  He  was  thus  under  fire  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  his  aides-de-camp,  remem- 
bering the  results  that  hung  upon  his  life,  ventured 
to  suggest  a  change  of  position ;  but  he  sat  unmoved, 
with  his  back  to  a  tree,  until  the  reports  directed  to 
this  spot  had  all  arrived.  Then  quietly,  but  rather 
maliciously,  he  remarked:  "The  enemy  seems  to 
have  the  range  of  this  place.  Suppose  we  ride 
away."  A  long  breath,  and  a  quick  gallop,  and  the 
general-in-chief  was  out  of  danger. 

At  10.45  A.  M.,  he  sent  word  again  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "Everything  has  been  carried  from  the  left 
of  the  Ninth  corps.  The  Sixth  corps  alone  captured 
more  than  three  thousand  prisoners.  The  Second 
and  Twenty-fourth  corps  both  captured  forts,  guns, 
and  prisoners  from  the  enemy,  but  I  cannot  yet  tell 
the  number.  We  are  closing  around  the  works  of 
the  city  immediately  enveloping  Petersburg.  All 
looks  remarkably  well.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from 
Sheridan." 

The  wrecks  of  the  rebel  army  were  now  tum- 
bling in  from  every  direction  towards  Petersburg ; 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  all  in  rout  and  con- 

k  fusion.     Gordon  on  the  left  was  driven  back  by 
Parke ;  the  centre  under  Hill  had  been  pierced-  and 
broken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Wright ;  while  Heth 
115 
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and  Wilcox,  further  to  the  west,  were  cut  off  by 
Humphreys  and  Ord.  Pickett  in  the  night  had  en- 
deavored to  gather  up  what  he  had  saved  from  the 
ruin  at  Five  Forks,  and  form  a  junction  with  the 
rebel  right  near  Sutherland  station,  but,  meeting  the 
fugitives  of  Heth  and  Wilcox,  who  had  thrown  away 
their  arms,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  hurried  to  cross 
the  Appornattox  at  Exeter  mills.  Sheridan  mean- 
time was  coming  up  by  the  White  Oak  road  to  shut 
off  every  avenue  of  escape,  and  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy.  It  seemed  for  a  while  as  if 
conquered  and  conquerors  would  enter  Petersburg 
together,  and  whether  Lee  could  retain  any  organi- 
zation at  all  or  the  Appomattox  be  crossed,  was  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  rebel  chief  had  anticipated 
his  defeat,  and  dressed  himself  that  morning  in  full 
uniform,  with  his  finest  sword,  declaring  that  if 
forced  to  surrender,  he  would  fall  in  harness;  and 
when  it  was  announced  that  his  works  were  carried, 
he  simply  said :  "  It  has  happened  as  I  thought ;  the 
lines  have  been  stretched  until  they  broke."  * 

He  fled  with  his  escort  from  one  position  to  an- 
other before  the  victorious  columns,  and  once  the 
advancing  batteries  were  opened  on  a  house  where 
he  had  halted,  and  he  was  driven  by  their  fire  still 
nearer  in  towards  Petersburg.  At  first  but  little 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  resist  the  national 
progress.  Lee  had  been  composed  all  through  this 
terrible  morning,  but  it  was  with  the  dull,  apathetic 
composure  of  despair.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  make  some  stand,  or  every  man  in  the  rebel  army 

*  The  statements  in  this  chapter  in  regard  to  Lee's  conduct  and 
language  are  all  taken  from  Pollard,  McCabe,  Cooke,  or  other  rebel 
writers. 
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would  be  killed  or  captured  then  and  there;  and 
after  a  while  he  showed  something  of  his  ancient 
energy.  Gordon  was  ordered,  if  possible,  to  force 
back  Parke ;  Hill,  Mahone,  and  Lee  himself  exerted 
themselves  to  stem  the  tide  of  flight  and  chase ;  the 
fragments  of  regiments  were  gathered  up  to  man  the 
yet  uncaptured  forts;  and  Longstreet  was  brought 
from  the  north  side  of  the  James.  At  forty  minutes 
past  ten,  the  rebel  general  sent  the  portentous  news 
to  Richmond:  "I  see  no  prospect,"  he  said,  "  of  doing 
more  than  holding  our  position  here  till  night.  I 
am  not  certain  that  I  can  do  that." 

Grant  had  early  detected  the  movement  of  Long- 
street.  At  10.45  A.  M.,  he  said  to  Weitzel :  "  One 
brigade  of  Mahone's  division  is  here,  and  no  doubt 
more  will  be  here  soon.  Keep  in  a  condition  to 
assault  when  ordered,  or  when  you  may  feel  the 
right  time  has  come."  At  12.50  p.  M.,  he  telegraphed 
to  the  same  commander :  "  Rebel  troops  are  pour- 
ing over  the  Appomattox.  Direct  General  Hartsuff 
to  demonstrate  against  them  on  his  front  [at  Ber- 
muda Hundred],  and,  if  there  is  a  good  showing, 
attack.  The  enemy  will  evidently  leave  your  front 
very  thin  by  night.  I  think  I  will  direct  you  to 
assault  by  morning.  Make  your  preparations  ac- 
cordingly." 

Meanwhile,  the  rebels  had  made  several  attempts 
to  regain  the  lines  which  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  Parke.  These  extended  for  a  distance  of 
about  four  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  the  Jeru- 
salem road,  and  included  several  important  forts  and 
redans.  The  enemy  had  for  several  hours  been 
busily  planting  guns  to  command  the  position, -and 
kept  up  an  incessant  sharpshooters'  fire ;  but  the 
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national  reply  had  been  so  hot  that  every  advance 
in  line  was  at  once  repelled.  At  eleven  o'clock,  how- 
ever, a  heavy  and  determined  assault  was  made,  but 
was  repulsed  at  every  point  with  severe  loss.  Grant 
now  ordered  up  two  brigades  from  City  Point  to  the 
support  of  Parke.  The  line  was  reversed,  and  the 
chevaux-de-frise  transferred  to  the  opposite  front, 
while  a  cross  line  connected  Parke's  new  right  with 
the  most  advanced  point  of  his  original  position. 
Every  subsequent  effort  of  the  enemy  in  this  direc- 
tion was  repelled.  The  desperate  attempts  to  re- 
capture this  portion  of  the  line  were  inspired  by  its 
proximity  to  Petersburg,  which  enabled  Parke  not 
only  to  command  an  important  approach  to  the  town, 
but  with  his  artillery  to  threaten  the  bridge  over  the 
Appomattox,  and  the  only  possible  exit  of  Lee. 

At  noon,  the  left  wing  under  Sheridan  was  still 
unheard  from,  but  the  entire  national  centre  and 
right  were  faced  towards  Petersburg,  and  approach- 
ing from  south  and  west  to  envelop  the  town.  Parke 
remained  in  the  important  position  he  had  acquired ; 
the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fourth  corps  moved  rapidly 
up  to  connect  with  the  Ninth,  and  the  two  divisions 
of  Humphreys  were  extending  to  the  Appomattox  on 
the  north.  The  rebels,  it  has  been  seen,  had  con- 
structed an  interior  line  of  works,  running  directly 
around  the  city,  and  outside  of  this  was  a  series  of 
enclosed  and  isolated  forts,  commanding  the  interval 
between  the  river  and  the  line  of  fortifications  car- 
ried at  daybreak.  What  was  left  of  the  discomfited 
command  of  Lee  had  now  been  driven  back  upon 
this  interior  line.  In  the  retreat  several  of  the  rebel 
batteries  were  dashingly  handled,  and  inflicted  con- 
siderable loss  on  the  pursuing  force,  but  with  a  sin- 
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gle  exception  they  had  all  been  thrust  back,  from 
point  to  point,  inside  the  rebel  lines.  One  battery, 
however,  was  captured,  but  not  till  its  horses  had 
been  shot  by  the  skirmishers  of  the  Sixth  corps. 

Most  of  the  outer  works  were  speedily  carried  or 
abandoned,  but  two  sister  redoubts,  Forts  Gregg  and 
Baldwin,  offered  stout  resistance,  and  soon  after  mid- 
day the  Twenty-fourth  corps  came  up  before  them, 
They  were  the  most  salient  and  commanding  works 
outside  of  Petersburg,  and  it  was  indispensable  that 
they  should  be  stormed.  Accordingly,  at  one  o'clock 
an  assault  on  Fort  Gregg  was  ordered.  Three  of 
Ord's  brigades,  under  Turner  and  Foster,  moved  for- 
ward at  once  in  close  support,  and  a  desperate  strug- 
gle ensued.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  brave  fellows,  collected  from  various  com- 
mands— artillery,  infantry,  and  a  body  of  mounted 
drivers  called  Walker's  Mules,  to  whom  muskets  had 
been  furnished,  for  the  rebels  habitually  put  even 
their  teamsters  into  line  of  battle.  These  men  had 
been  driven  from  the  picket  line  in  the  morning,  and 
fled  to  Fort  Gregg  for  shelter.  Two  rifled  cannon 
constituted  the  armament.  The  rebels  fought  with 
splendid  valor,  and  several  times  repulsed  the  assault- 
ing party.  At  last  the  parapet  was  gained,  but  even 
then  for  half  an  hour  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  was 
maintained.  Many  of  the  garrison  used  their  bayo- 
nets and  clubbed  muskets,  and  not  until  half -past  two 
did  the  gallant  remnant  surrender.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  officers  and  men  were  captured,  and  fifty- 
seven  dead  were  found  within  the  works.  Several 
of  Ord's  regiments  claimed  the  honor  of  first  plant- 
ing their  colors  on  the  parapet,  but  the  real  glory  of 
this  little  battle  indisputably  belongs  to  the  defend- 
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ers.  It  was  the  last  fight  made  by  rebel  soldiers  for 
their  capital,  and  worthy  of  the  old  renown  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.* 

Fort  Baldwin,  the  adjoining  work,  was  at  once 
evacuated,  but  the  guns  of  Fort  Gregg  were  turned 
on  the  retreating  garrison,  and  the  commander  with 
sixty  of  his  men  surrendered. 

The  line  of  investment  was  now  materially  short- 
ened, and  the  national  troops  closed  in  around  Pe- 
tersburg. The  prolonged  defence  of  Fort  Gregg, 
however,  had  given  Lee  time  to  rally  his  disordered 
soldiers,  and  the  arrival  of  Longstreet  with  Ms  yet 
unbeaten  command  was  a  reinforcement  that  added 
spirit  as  well  as  strength  to  what  was  left  of  the 
routed  army. 

Meanwhile  Sheridan  had  been  busy  on  a  more 
distant  portion  of  the  field.  Miles  reported  to  him 
at  daybreak,  and  was  ordered  to  move  back  towards 
Petersburg,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  the  intersection 
of  the  White  Oak  and  Claiborne  roads.  The  rebels 
were  found  at  this  point,  in  force  and  in  position, 
and  Sheridan  followed  Miles  immediately  with  two 
divisions  of  the  Fifth  corps.  The  enemy,  however, 
withdrew  from  the  junction,  and  Miles  pursued  with 
great  zeal,  pushing  the  fugitives  across  Hatcher's  run, 
and  following  them  up  towards  Sutherland  station, 

*  The  rebel  writers,  not  satisfied  with  the  legitimate  glory  won  by 
the  defenders  of  Fort  Gregg,  have  magnified  it  into  something  marvel- 
lous. They  declare  that  the  garrison  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  and  that  these  fought  until  only  thirty  were  left  alive.  As  the 
fort  remained  in  the  national  possession,  the  rebels  could  not  possibly 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  number  who  surrendered.  General  Foster, 
who  captured  it,  reported  in  April,  1865,  before  these  fables  were  cir- 
culated, that  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  prisoner,  officers  and 
men,  and  fifty-seven  dead  were  found  inside. 
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on  the  Southside  railroad.  North  of  Hatcher's  run, 
Sheridan  came  up  with  Miles,  who  had  a  fine  and 
spirited  division,  and  was  anxious  to  attack,  and 
Sheridan  gave  him  leave.  About  this  time  Hum- 
phreys also  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps, 
having  made  his  breach  in  the  lines,  and  moved  up 
from  the  Boydton  road.  He  now  reassumed  com- 
mand of  Miles,  and  Sheridan  faced  the  Fifth  corps 
by  the  rear,  and  returning*  to  Five  Forks,  marched 
out  by  the  Ford  road  to  Hatcher's  run. 

Grant,  however,  had  intended  to  leave  Sheridan 
in  c<jp.mand  of  Miles,  and  indeed  in  full  control  of 
all  the  operations  in  this  quarter  of  the  field ;  and, 
supposing  his  views  to  have  been  carried  out,  it  was 
at  this  juncture  that  he  ordered  Humphreys  to  be 
faced  to  the  right  and  moved  towards  Petersburg. 
This  left  Miles  unsupported  by  either  Humphreys 
or  Sheridan.  Nevertheless,  that  gallant  commander 
made  his  assault.  But  the  rebel  position  was  nat- 
urally strong  as  well  as  defended  by  breastworks 
and  artillery,  and  Miles  was  compelled  to  retire.  A 
second  attack  at  half -past  twelve  met  with  no  better 
fortune,  although  supported  by  a  vigorous  shelling 
from  the  artillery  of  the  division.  The  position  was 
important,  for  it  covered  the  right  of  Lee's  army ; 
the  rebels  resisted  vigorously,  and  Miles  fell  back  to 
a  crest  about  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's 
line. 

News  of  the  repulse  was  carried  to  Grant,  now 
nearly  five  miles  away,  and  for  a  while  the  general - 
in-chief  was  anxious  about  the  fate  of  Miles.  There 
was  l*idently  a  movement  to  the  west  by  the  troops 
cut  off  from  Lee,  and  these  might  concentrate. upon 
the  isolated  command  and  destroy  it  before  they 
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retired.  Humphreys  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
send  another  division  to  the  support  of  Miles.  He 
went  himself  with  Hays's  division,  while  Mott  took 
position  on  the  left  of  the  line  encircling  Petersburg. 

Sheridan  meantime  had  sent  Merritt  westward 
to  cross  Hatcher's  run,  and  break  up  the  rebel  cav- 
alry, which  had  assembled  in  considerable  force 
north  of  the  stream ;  but  the  rebels  would  not  stand 
to  fight,  and  the  national  troopers  pursued  them  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  borders  of  the  Appomat- 
tox  river.  Sheridan  himself  with  the  Fifth  corps 
crossed  Hatcher's  run,  and  struck  the  Southside  rail- 
road, north  of  Five  Forks ;  then,  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  he  marched  rapidly  towards  Suther- 
land, and  came  up  in  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy 
opposing  Miles,  just  as  Humphreys  was  returning 
on  the  right  from  Petersburg. 

Miles,  in  the  interval,  had  devised  a  plan  not  un- 
like the  strategy  of  Sheridan  at  Five  Forks,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale.  He  made  a  feint  against  the 
rebel  right,  pushing  a  strong  skirmish  line  around 
that  flank  until  he  overlapped  it  and  reached  to  the 
railroad ;  and,  while  the  enemy's  attention  was  thus 
diverted,  at  2.45  p.  M.  he  assaulted  the  opposite  flank, 
sweeping  rapidly  down  inside  the  breastworks,  cap- 
turing nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  and '  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  putting  the  remainder  of  the  force 
to  precipitate  flight. 

Sheridan  overtook  the  rebels  in  their  rout  on 
the  main  road  along  the  Appomattox  river,  and  the 
cavalry  and  Crawford's  division  attacked  them  at 
nightfall ;  but  the  friendly  darkness  interposed,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  force  that  had  resisted  Miles  so 
stoutly  threw  away  their  arms  and  hid  themselves 
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in  the  woods  till  morning.  Miles  had  been  ordered 
to  pursue  the  enemy  towards  Petersburg,  and  ad- 
vanced in  that  direction  about  two  miles,  when  he 
met  Humphreys  with  Hays's  division  coming  up  to 
his  relief.  He  thereupon  returned  to  Sutherland 
and  went  into  bivouac. 

The  troops  which  he  had  encountered  belonged 
to  Heth  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  and  possibly  a  few 
to  Anderson's  command.  Pickett,  we  have  seen,  had 
endeavored  to  reach  Sutherland  during  the  day, 
having  been  ordered  thither  by  Lee,  but  he  found 
the  road  filled  with  unarmed  fugitives  from  the  bat- 
tle, and  concluded  to  cross  the  Appomattox  without 
delay. 

When  Grant  heard  of  the  action  at  Sutherland, 
he  declared  to  Meade  :  "  Miles  has  made  a  big  thing 
of  it,  and  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  stuck  to  the  enemy  and  wrung 
from  him  victory." 

In  the  midst  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
assaults  on  Petersburg,  while  directing  the  marches 
and  counter-marches  of  his  own  converging  columns, 
and  planning  to  pursue  and  intercept  the  scattered 
forces  of  his  routed  adversary,  Grant  received  dis- 
patches from  Sherman.  At  4.30  p.  M.,  a  staff  officer 
telegraphed  from  City  Point :  "  A  letter,  of  date  31st, 
from  General  Sherman  is  just  received.  He  says  the 
enemy  is  inactive  in  his  front.  He  will  move  at  the 
time  stated  to  you.  Thinks  Lee  will  unite  his  and 
Johnston's  army,  and  will  not  coop  himself  up  in 
Kichmond.  Would  like  to  be  informed  if  Sheridan 
swings  off,  that  he  may  go  out  and  meet  him.  Does 
not  believe  Sheridan  can  cross  the  Koanoke.for  a 
month.  Will  send  letter  by  mail."  Grant  replied 
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at  once :  "  Send  all  my  dispatches  that  have  gone 
concerning  operations  to  Sherman.  .  .  .  Have  you 
stopped  Mulf ord  from  delivering  prisoners  ?  If  he 
has  any  on  hand  for  delivery,  tell  him  to  hold  on 
to  them."  To  Weitzel  he  now  said :  "  You  need  not 
assault  in  the  morning  unless  you  have  good  reason 
for  believing  the  enemy  are  leaving.  We  have  a 
good  thing  of  it  now,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  think  I 
will  be  able  to  send  you  all  the  troops  necessary." 

At  4.40  P.  M.,  the  general-in-chief  telegraphed 
to  City  Point :  "  We  are  now  up,  and  have  a  contin- 
uous line  of  troops,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  be  en- 
trenched from  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburg 
to  the  river  above.  ...  The  whole  captures  since 
the  army  started  out  gunning  will  not  amount  to 
less  than  twelve  thousand  men  and  probably  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery.  .  .  .  All  seems  well  with  us,  and 
everything  quiet  just  now.  I  think  the  President 
might  come  out  and  pay  us  a  visit  to-morrow."  To 
this  Lincoln  himself  replied :  "  Allow  me  to  tender 
to  you,  and  all  with  you,  the  nation's  grateful  thanks 
for  the  additional  and  magnificent  success.  At  your 
kind  suggestion,  I  think  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow." 
Grant  thereupon  telegraphed  again :  "If  the  Presi- 
dent will  come  out  on  the  nine  A.  M.  train  to  Patrick 
station,  I  will  send  an  escort  to  meet  ,him.  It  would 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  the  President  in 
person  at  the  station,  but  I  know  he  will  excuse  me 
for  not  doing  so  when  my  services  are  so  liable  to 
be  needed  at  any  moment."  At  8.40  p.  M.,  he  added 
to  this  :  "  I  have  just  heard  from  Miles.  He  attacked 
what  was  left  of  Heth  and  Wilcox's  divisions  at 
Sutherland  station,  and  routed  them,  capturing 
about  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  enemy  took  the 
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road  north  to  the  Appomattox.  As  Sheridan  was 
above  them,  I  am  in  hopes  but  few  of  them  will 
escape." 

All  west  of  the  rebel  centre  had  now  been  driven 
beyond  the  Appomattox  by  Sheridan,  while  all  to 
the  east  was  forced  into  Petersburg,  from  which 
there  was  no  exit  for  Lee  except  by  the  country 
roads  north  of  the  river.  The  only  question  with 
Grant  was,  whether  at  once  to  assault  the  inner 
lines  or  wait  for  the  rebels  to  move  out  from  behind 
their  works,  and  attack  them  in  flight  and  unde- 
fended. The  troops  in  front  of  Petersburg  had 
been  under  arms  for  eighteen  hours;  they  had  as- 
saulted the  strongest  lines  known  in  modern  war, 
swept  down  them  several  miles,  and,  returning, 
marched  five  miles  east  of  the  original  point  of  at- 
tack ;  they  were  too  exhausted  for  another  assault, 
unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Meade  and  others 
entitled  to  offer  their  opinions  urged  strongly  that 
the  whole  army  should  be  brought  up  to  Peters- 
burg, and  the  place  assaulted  in  force;  but  Grant 
did  not  doubt  that  Lee  had  already  determined  upon 
flight,  and  a  further  assault  of  fortified  works  would 
only  occasion  unnecessaiy  slaughter.  He  therefore 
decided  to  envelop  the  town  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Appomattox,  but  to  hold  half  his  army  in  readi- 
ness for  prompt  pursuit.  If  the  rebels  should  not 
withdraw,  he  meant,  of  course,  to  assault  in  the 
morning ;  but,  if  Lee  evacuated  the  city  in  the  night, 
the  national  troops  in  front  of  the  town  could  take 
prompt  possession  of  Petersburg,  while  Sheridan, 
and  those  disposed  along  the  Appomattox,  would  be 
ready  to  intercept  and  pursue  the  flying  columns.  No 
assault  was  therefore  ordered  for  the  2nd  of  April. 
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Sheridan  had  already  been  directed  to  cross  the 
Appomattox  west  of  Lee's  army,  with  the  Fifth 
corps  and  the  cavalry.  "  You  may  cross  where  you 
please,"  said  Grant.  "  The  position  and  movements 
of  the  enemy  will  dictate  your  movements  after  you 
cross.  All  we  want  is  to  capture  or  beat  the  ene- 
my." Humphreys  also  was  held  loose  during  the 
night,  with  orders  to  report  to  Sheridan.  At  7.40 
p.  M.,  Grant  said  to  Meade :  "  I  would  send  Hum- 
phreys no  orders  further  than  to  report  to  Sheri- 
dan, and  return  or  cross  the  Appomattox  as  he 
wishes.  .  .  .  Sheridan  thinks  that  all  the  rebel  army 
that  was  outside  the  works  immediately  around  the 
city  are  trying  to  make  their  escape  that  way.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  in  Petersburg  except  the  rem- 
nant of  Gordon's  corps,  and  a  few  men  brought 
from  the  north  side  to-day.  I  believe  it  will  pay  to 
commence  a  furious  bombardment  at  five  A.  M.  to  be 
followed  by  an  assault  at  six,  only  if  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  the  enemy  is  leaving.  Unless  Lee 
reaches  the  Danville  road  to-night,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  reach  his  army."  At  9.45  p.  M.,  he  said,  also 
to  Meade :  "  Direct  General  Parke  to  use  his  siege 
artillery  upon  the  railroad  bridge  to-night.  If  we 
can  hit  the  bridge  once,  it  will  pay." 

Grant  was  perfectly  right  in  his  intuitions.  Lee 
was  making  all  his  preparations  to  evacuate  Peters- 
burg. He  notified  the  authorities  at  Richmond  of 
this  at  forty  minutes  past  ten  in  the  morning.  "  I 
see  no  prospect,"  he  telegraphed,  "of  doing  more 
than  holding  our  position  here  till  night.  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  can  do  that.  If  I  can,  I  shall  withdraw 
to-night  north  of  the  Appomattox,  and  if  possible  it 
will  be  better  to  withdraw  the  whole  line  to-night 
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from  James  river.  The  brigades  on  Hatcher's  run 
are  cut  off  from  us;  enemy  have  broken  through 
our  lines  and  intercepted  between  us  and  them,  and 
there  is  no  bridge  over  which  they  can  cross  the 
Appomattox  this  side  of  Goode  or  Bevil's,  which 
are  not  very  far  from  the  Danville  railroad.  Our 
only  chance,  then,  of  concentrating  our  forces  is  to 
do  so  near  Danville  railroad,  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  do  at  once.  I  advise  that  all  preparations  be 
made  for  leaving  Kichmond  to-night.  I  will  advise 
you  later,  according  to  circumstances." 

At  fifty-five  minutes  past  four  p.  M.,  he  said  again : 
"  I  think  the  Danville  road  will  be  safe  until  to-mor- 


row." 


Accordingly,  during  the  afternoon  Jefferson  Da- 
vis and  his  chief  confederates  left  the  city,  where  for 
nearly  four  years  they  had  defied  the  government  to 
which  they  once  had  sworn  allegiance.  The  exit  of 
the  rebel  rule  was  as  discreditable  as  its  origin 
was  dishonorable.  The  population  of  Richmond 
received  no  warning  of  the  coming  disaster.  Not  a 
rumor  of  the  defeat  at  Five  Forks  had  reached  the 
rebel  capital.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  announced 
and  believed  that  a  victory  had  been  gained.*  Davis 
was  at  church  when  Lee's  telegram  was  handed  to 
him.  He  read  it,  and  left  his  prayers  unfinished, 
while  the  clergyman  dismissed  his  congregation  at 
once,  notifying  them  that  the  local  forces  were  to 
assemble  at  three  p.  M.,  and  afternoon  service  would 
not  be  held.  The  militia  were  hurried  to  the  de- 
fences to  relieve  Longstreet's  veterans,  but  still  no 
public  announcement  of  the  ruin  was  made.  Davis 
and  his  cabinet  fled  by  a  special  train,  leaving  the 

*  Pollard's  "Lost  Cause." 
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population  to  take  care  of  themselves.  "It  was 
after  two  p.  M.,"  says  the  diary  of  a  rebel  war-clerk, 
"  before  the  purpose  to  evacuate  the  city  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  government  had  gone  at  eight." 

At  seven  o'clock,  Lee  sent  his  last  dispatch  to  the 
rebel  Secretary  of  War,  who  alone  of  his  government 
had  remained  at  his  post :  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary," he  said,  "  that  we  should  abandon  our  position 
to-night,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  given  all  the  orders  to  officers  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  have  taken  every  precaution 
that  I  can  to  make  the  movement  successful.  It 
will  be  a  difficult  operation,  but  I  hope  not  imprac- 
ticable. Please  give  all  orders  that  you  find  neces- 
sary in  and  about  Richmond.  The  troops  will  all 
be  directed  to  Amelia  court-house."  * 

When  night  fell  on  the  2d  of  April,  Lee  was 
still  holding  the  semicircular  line  south  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox  which  closely  included  Petersburg ;  while 
his  extreme  right,  hard  pressed  by  Sheridan,  was 
fifteen  miles  west  of  the  town.  The  forces  from 
Richmond  and  the  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred  were 
already  in  motion  to  join  him  on  the  Appomattox ; 
and  Pickett  and  Bushrod  Johnson  were  heading 
their  scattered  troops  for  Amelia  court-house,  cross- 
ing the  river  wherever  they  could  find  a  bridge  or  a 
ford.  Grant  encompassed  the  city  with  his  right 
wing,  and  his  left  extended  parallel  with  the  frag- 
ments of  Lee'e  command  that  had  been  left  outside. 

The  whole  object  and  aim  of  the  rebel  leader 
now  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  Johnston,  whose 

*  The  three  dispatches  given  in  the  text  were  the  only  reports 
made  by  Lee  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  that  dated  seven  o'clock  was 
the  last  he  sent  to  his  government. 
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forces  were  massed  at  Smithfield,  in  North  Carolina, 
half-way  between  Kaleigh  and  Goldsboro,  and  a  little 
nearer  than  Sherman's  troops  to  Petersburg.  If  Lee 
could  possibly  succeed  in  joining  Johnston,  he  would 
still  command  a  formidable  army,  and  might  hope 
even  yet  to  give  the  national  general  serious  trouble, 
or  at  least  secure  more  favorable  terms  for  the  shat- 
tered Confederacy.  The  distance  between  the  rebel 
armies  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To  accom- 
plish his  purpose  Lee  must  evade  the  columns  of 
Grant,  striking  first  for  Burksville,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Southside  and  Danville  roads,  fifty  miles  from 
Eichmond,  and  then  move  still  further  south  towards 
Danville,  to  which  point  he  might  hope  that  John- 
ston would  fall  back  in  order  to  concentrate  the  two 
commands. 

The  Appomattox  river,  rising  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lynchburg,  and  flowing  east  in  a  general 
course,  ran  directly  across  Lee's  path,  and  as  Grant 
had  possession  of  the  southern  bank  as  far  as  Suther- 
land, the  rebel  general  would  be  obliged  to  move  on 
the  opposite  side  for  more  than  twenty  miles ;  then, 
crossing  at  Goode  or  Bevil's  bridge,  he  meant  to 
strike  for  Amelia  court-house  on  the  Danville  road, 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Burksville.  At  Amelia  he 
expected  to  obtain  supplies.  Grant,  of  course,  would 
divine  his  route  and  endeavor  to  follow  or  intercept 
his  march ;  but  Lee  was  no  further  from  Burksville 
than  the  national  army,  and  decidedly  nearer  to 
Amelia ;  *  his  troops  would  have  the  impetus  of 
flight,  and  would  start  some  hours  in  advance.  By 

*  The  rebel  writers,  with  their  habitual  inaccuracy  of  military  state- 
ment, declare  that  Grant  had  the  interior  line  in  these  movements  ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  assertion. 
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great  exertions  and  expedition,  the  rebel  chief  still 
hoped  to  outmarch  or  outmanoeuvre  his  antagonist. 
He  recovered  from  his  first  dejection  of  the  morning, 
and  later  in  the  day  gave  orders  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  his  forces  for  a  night  march. 

But  first  he  was  present  at  the  burial  of  a  com- 
rade. General  A.  P.  Hill,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
corps  commanders,  had  fallen  in  the  assaults  of  the 
morning,  and  soon  after  dark  Lee  with  his  staff  at- 
tended the  hurried  funeral.  Then  he  rode  out  on 
the  northern  bank,  and  watched  the  movements  of 
his  retreating  army,  standing  by  the  side  of  his 
horse,  bridle  in  hand,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  to 
Richmond  and  Amelia.  The  rebel  troops  filed  si- 
lently in  the  darkness  past  their  chief  out  of  the  city 
they  had  defended  so  long.  But  there  were  no 
longer  any  lines  to  be  held,  any  earthworks  to  be 
defended.  The  evacuation  began  at  ten  o'clock  and 
was  complete  before  three.  Then  Lee  mounted  his 
horse  and  followed  his  army.  The  forts  on  the 
James  were  blown  up,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Ap- 
pomattox  set  on  fire. 

Desultory  firing  was  kept  up  by  Parke  all  night, 
and  the  batteries  on  his  right  opened  at  intervals 
upon  the  bridge,  according  to  Grant's  orders.  As 
the  evacuation  was  anticipated,  the  troops  were  in- 
structed to  use  the  greatest  vigilance  to  detect  any 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  at  two  A.  M.,  Parke  be- 
gan feeling  the  rebel  positions  with  skirmishers,  but 
found  the  pickets  still  out.  Before  daylight,  how- 
ever, he  reported  that  on  two  of  his  division  fronts 
the  rebel  line,  so  far  as  developed,  consisted  only  of 
skirmishers,  and  that  a  heavy  explosion  had  occurred 
a  little  after  three  o'clock  in  the  heart  of  Petersburg. 
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He  pushed  forward  at  once  to  ascertain  whether  the 
enemy  had  retired.  Wright  and  Ord  were  notified 
of  the  report,  and  instructed  also  to  push  forward 
skirmishers  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  enemy. 

At  four  o'clock,  Parke  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  line  in  his  front  at  all  points  almost  simultane- 
ously, capturing  the  few  remaining  pickets.  Ely's 
brigade,  of  Wilcox's  division,  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  town,  near  the  Appomattox,  and  to  Colonel  Ely 
the  formal  surrender  was  made  at  4.28  A.  M.  The 
Sixth  corps  also  advanced,  and  the  authorities  must 
have  been  anxious  to  capitulate,  for  a  second  com- 
munication surrendering  the  town  was  forwarded  by 
Wright  to  Meade.  The  flag  of  the  Sixth  Michigan 
sharpshooters  was  raised  on  the  court-house,  and 
guards  were  posted  throughout  the  town.  By  the 
prompt  efforts  of  officers  and  troops  the  main  struc- 
ture of  the  bridge  was  saved.  Skirmishers  were 
then  pushed  across  the  river,  and  numbers  of  strag- 
glers were  captured  both  in  the  city  and  outskirts. 

At  ten  minutes  past  five  Meade  reported  to 
Grant : "  Colonel  Ely  is  in  possession  of  Petersburg ;" 
and  Grant  instantly  replied :  "  You  will  march  im- 
mediately with  your  army  up  the  Appomattox,  taking 
the  River  road,  leaving  one  division  to  hold  Peters- 
burg and  the  railroad."  He  followed  this  with  a 
personal  interview,  and  at  six  o'clock  Meade  issued 
his  orders  to  the  corps  commanders.  Mott's  division 
of  the  Second  corps  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
investing  force,  nearest  the  river,  and  Meade  in- 
structed Wright :  "  Send  Mott  up  the  River  road  to 
join  Humphreys  as  soon  as  possible.  Move  with  your 
whole  corps  at  once,  following  Mott,  and  keeping 
control  of  him  until  he  shall  report  to  Humphreys." 
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To  Parke,  Meade  said :  "  Leaving  one  division  to 
guard  Petersburg  and  the  railroad,  move  with  the 
rest  of  your  command  up  the  Cox  road."  At  the 
same  time  Grant  dispatched  an  officer  to  Sheridan, 
announcing  the  fall  of  the  city,  and  ordering  him  to 
push  to  the  Danville  road  with  all  speed,  with 
Humphreys  and  Griffin,  as  well  as  the  cavalry. 

Before  the  troops  were  in  motion,  the  general-in- 
chief  telegraphed  to  City  Point  for  the  President : 
"  Petersburg  was  evacuated  last  night.  Pursuit  will 
be  made  immediately."  He  had  already  said  to 
Ord :  "  Efforts  will  be  made  to  intercept  the  enemy, 
who  are  evidently  pushing  towards  Danville.  Push 
southwest  with  your  command  by  the  Cox  road. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac  will  push  up  the  River 
road." 

Thus  Grant's  first  orders  were — not  to  follow  Lee 
through  Petersburg,  but  to  intercept  him,  moving 
his  whole  command  by  the  south  side  of  the  Appo- 
mattox  towards  the  Danville  railroad,  while  Lee  was 
hastening  on  the  northern  bank  to  cross,  as  he  had 
said,  at  Goode  or  Bevil's  bridge.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  national  general  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  pursuit.  One  division  was  left  in  Petersburg, 
and  the  army,  without  even  entering  the  town  it  had 
besieged  for  nearly  a  year,  was  hurried  westward  to 
get  in  front  of  its  retreating  enemy. 

To  Weitzel,  Grant  now  telegraphed  :  "  I  do  not 
doubt  but  you  will  march  into  Richmond  unopposed. 
Take  possession  of  the  city.  Establish  guards,  and 
preserve  order  until  I  get  there.  Permit  no  man  to 
leave  town  after  you  get  possession.  The  army  here 
will  endeavor  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy." 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  general-in-chief  rode  into 
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Petersburg  to  obtain  what  information  he  could  in 
regard  to  the  movements  of  Lee.  The  streets  were 
nearly  vacant,  but  here  and  there  groups  of  women 
and  children  gazed  curiously  at  the  conqueror.  The 
negroes  came  up  closer,  and  a  few  gave  cheers ;  but 
the  entry  into  the  captured  town  had  none  of  the 
formalities  of  a  triumph.  Grant  rode  through  the 
narrow  streets,  attended  only  by  his  staff,  and  alight- 
ed at  the  house  of  a  citizen,  where  he  sat  in  the 
porch,  receiving  intelligence  and  examining  prisoners. 
Soon  an  officer  from  Sheridan  arrived  with  reports. 
"  Before  receiving  your  dispatch,"  said  Sheridan,  "  I 
had  anticipated  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  and 
had  commenced  moving  west.  My  cavalry  is  nine 
miles  beyond  Namozine  creek,  and  is  pressing  the 
enemy's  trains.  I  shall  push  on  to  the  Danville  road 
as  rapidly  as  possible."  Grant  replied,  at  10.20  A.  M.  : 
"  The  troops  got  off  from  here  early,  marching  by 
the  River  and  Cox  roads.  It  is  understood  that  the 
enemy  will  make  a  stand  at  Amelia  court-house,  with 
the  expectation  of  holding  the  road  between  Dan- 
ville and  Lynchburg.  The  first  object  of  present 
movement  will  be  to  intercept  Lee's  army,  and  the 
second  to  secure  Burksville.  I  have  ordered  the 
road  to  be  put  in  order  up  to  the  latter  place  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  shall  hold  that  place  if  Lee  stops  at 
Danville,  and  shall  hold  it  anyhow,  until  his  policy 
is  indicated.  Make  your  movements  according  to 
this  programme." 

Soon  after  this  he  received  a  dispatch  from  City 
Point,  announcing  that  the  President  was  coming  up 
to  Petersburg,  and  replied :  "  Say  to  the  President 
that  an  officer  and  escort  will  attend  him,  but,  as  to 
myself,  I  start  towards  the  Danville  road  with  the 
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army.  I  want  to  cut  off  as  much  of  Lee's  army  as 
possible." 

Lincoln,  however,  arrived  before  Grant  had  left 
the  town,  and  the  two  had  a  short  interview  in  the 
rebel  porch.  The  President,  of  course,  was  cheerful 
at  the  great  success  which  had  been  achieved,  but 
there  was  a  dash  of  anxiety  mingled  with  his  satis- 
faction ;  he  foresaw  the  imminent  civil  complications 
that  success  involved.  His  great  heart  was  full  of 
charity,  however,  and  he  was  planning  already  what 
merciful  magnaminity  he  could  show  to  those  who  had 
resisted  and  reviled  himself  and  his  government  so 
long.  Some  of  these  plans  he  unfolded  now  to 
Grant. 

There  was  no  news  yet  of  the  capture  of  Rich- 
mond, and  at  12.30  p.  M.  the  general-in-chief  tele- 
graphed to  Weitzel,  showing  the  dispatch  to  the 
President :  "  How  are  you  progressing  ?  "Will  the 
enemy  try  to  hold  Richmond  ?  I  have  detained  the 
division  belonging  to  your  corps,  and  will  send  it 
back  if  you  think  it  will  be  needed.  I  am  waiting 
here  to  hear  from  you.  The  troops  moved  up  the 
Appomattox  this  morning."  To  Hartsuff,  who  was 
in  command  in  front  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  he  said  : 
"  What  do  you  learn  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  in 
your  front  ?  If  the  enemy  have  moved  out,  try  to 
connect  pickets  with  the  forces  from  Petersburg." 

After  remaining  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  President 
returned  to  City  Point,  and  Grant  set  out  to  join 
Ord's  column,  having  yet  received  no  message  from 
Richmond.  He  had  not  ridden  far,  however,  before 
a  dispatch  was  handed  him  from  Weitzel.  It  was  in 
these  words :  "  We  took  Richmond  at  8.15  this  morn- 
ing. I  captured  many  guns.  Enemy  left  in  great 
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haste.   The  city  is  on  fire  in  two  places.    Am  making 
every  effort  to  put  it  out." 

But  the  capture  of  the  rebel  capital  had  now 
become  a  comparatively  unimportant  circumstance. 
The  all-absorbing  object  was  the  capture  of  the  rebel 
army ;  and  when  the  news  that  had  been  waited  and 
wished  for  so  long  was  communicated  to  the  troops, 
it  created  no  surprise,  no  especial  exultation  even. 
In  the  crowd  of  events  and  emotions  that  filled  this 
day,  it  was  only  one  great  subject  of  rejoicing  among 
many  others.  "Richmond  is  taken,"  was  the  word 
passed  along  the  column.  "Ah,  is  it?"  the  soldiers 
said ;  "  well,  we  must  make  haste  now  to  catch  Lee." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dastardly  act 
or  a  more  pitiable  fate  than  supplemented  and  con- 
summated the  fall  of  Richmond.  Here  was  a  city 
of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  which  for  nearly 
four  years  had  been  the  capital  of  an  armed  re- 
bellion; the  centre  and  focus  of  the  opposition  to 
the  government,  now  abandoned  by  its  defenders 
and  exposed  alone  to  the  punishment  which  its  gar- 
rison should  have  remained  to  share ;  which  had  col- 
lected a  surplus  population,  composed  in  large  part 
of  the  adventurers  and  miscreants,  the  drunkards, 
and  gamblers,  and  libertines,  the  characterless  char- 
acters that  congregate  around  a  falling  political  con- 
spiracy ;  a  city  where  every  man  had  been  engaged 
in  treason,  and  was  liable  to  its  penalties,  and  every 
woman  had  abetted  it ;  a  city  which  had  endured 
the  privations  of  a  siege,  where  provisions  were  scarce 
and  dear,  and  money  would  now  be  annihilated ;  *  a 

*  The  so-called  Confederate  money  of  course  became  worthless 
wherever  the  national  armies  were  in  possession.  It  had  been  almost 
worthless  for  months  in  advance. 
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city  crowded  with  a  servile  race  who  looked  to  the 
approach  of  the  besiegers  to  set  them  free — and  this 
place  was  left  by  the  authorities  and  the  army  to 
await  the  entrance  of  its  conqueror — without  one 
soldier  to  keep  order,  or  restrain  pillage,  or  claim 
protection,  or  exchange  military  formalities  with  the 
captors.  The  so-called  government  fled  in  dismay 
and  disgrace,  and  the  conduct  of  the  army  was  little 
better  towards  its  capital  in  this  emergency.  Lee 
was  as  derelict  as  Davis,  and  equally  with  him  de- 
served the  execrations  which  the  other  received.* 
For  Lee  was  general-in-chief,  and  knew  of  the  flight 
of  his  superiors;  he  knew  the  destitution  and  des- 
peration of  the  inhabitants ;  he  was  a  soldier,  and 
knew  what  horrors  often  come  upon  besieged  cities 
when  at  last  they  fall.  Yet  he  left  not  a  company, 
not  a  squad,  behind.  He  made  no  pretence  of  sur- 
rendering the  forts  or  their  armament,  and  therefore 
ran  the  risk  of  exasperating  the  victors ;  thus  sav- 
ing his  military  pride  at  the  expense  of  his  mili- 
tary honor.  He  did  not  attempt  to  protect  the  mis- 
erable wretches  whom  he  abandoned,  a  prey  to  all 
the  anguish  of  expectation  and  despair.  His  generals 
followed  his  example  and  his  orders ;  f  they  with- 
drew after  dark,  and  set  fire  to  the  warehouses  in 
the  most  crowded  part  of  the  city  as  they  fled ;  and 

*  I  was  sent  to  Richmond  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  cam- 
paign, and  found  the  inhabitants  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Davis, 
and  eager  to  learn  of  his  capture.  "Haven't  they  caught  him  yet  ?  " 
"What  will  they  do  with  him  ? "  "Won't  they  hang  him  ?  "  were 
the  constant  inquiries  of  men  and  women  whose  sympathy  had  been 
entirely  with  the  rebellion. 

t  "What  I  did  was  in  obedience  to  positive  orders  that  had  been 
given  to  me.  ...  I  did  not  exceed,  but  fell  short  of  my  instruc- 
tions. "—Letter  of  General  Ewell,  written  at  Fort  Monroe  while  he 
was  a  prisoner.  1865. 
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when  night  came  on  the  rebellion  went  down  under 
an  accumulation  of  agony  and  dread  such  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen. 

When  the  news  first  spread  that  Richmond  was 
to  be  evacuated,  it  was  disbelieved.  The  citizens, 
we  have  seen,  had  been  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of 
their  danger,  and  even  supposed  a  victory  had  been 
achieved.  But  the  preparations  at  the  Jefferson 
Davis  house  and  in  the  government  offices  betrayed 
the  truth.  Wagons  loaded  with  boxes  and  trunks 
were  driven  to  the  station  of  the  Danville  railroad, 
and  the  archives  of  the  rebel  government  and  the 
effects  of  the  rebel  president  went  off  together  as 
freight. 

Next  there  came  a  street  rumor  of  bloody  fight- 
ing beyond  Petersburg,  on  the  Southside  road,  in 
which  Pickett's  division  was  said  to  have  met  with 
fearful  loss.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  was  dis- 
closed by  the  government,  even  to  the  clerks  in  the 
War  Office ;  but  the  marching  of  veteran  troops 
from  the  defences  and  the  replacing  of  them  hur- 
riedly with  militia  indicated  the  emergency.  At 
two  p.  M.  it  was  known  that  the  national  army  had 
certainly  broken  through  Lee's  lines  and  attained 
the  Southside  road. 

Soon  men  in  uniform  were  seen,  some  of  them 
officers,  hurrying  away  with  their  trunks;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  put  them  on  the  cars.  The  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  escaped  by  the  canal,  and,  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  the  first  appearance  of  wagons  in 
the  streets,  the  population  of  Richmond  was  in- 
volved in  a  panic.  Every  road  leading  north  was 
crowded  with  vehicles,  which  commanded  any  price. 
Squads  of  local  troops  and  reserves  were  marching 
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to  and  fro,  but  of  no  use.  The  negroes  stood  silent, 
wondering  what  would  be  their  fate.  Next,  all 
horses  were  impressed.  Then,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  government  to  visit  the  liquor 
shops  and  destroy  the  spirits.  Hundreds  of  casks 
were  rolled  out  of  doors  and  the  heads  knocked  in. 
The  streets  ran  with  liquor,  and  women  and  boys — 
black  and  white — were  seen  filling  their  buckets 
from  the  gutters.  The  commissariat  stores  were  also 
opened,  and  their  contents  thrown  out  to  the  excited 
throngs.  Some  of  the  shopkeepers  offered  clothes 
to  the  departing  soldiers.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  people  hurrying  to  the  different  avenues  of 
exit;  porters,  carrying  huge  loads,  ran  hither  and 
thither;  the  banks  were  all  open,  and  depositors 
were  anxiously  collecting  their  specie,  directors  as 
anxiously  getting  off  their  bullion.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars of  paper  money  were  carried  to  the  Capitol 
square,  and  buried  there. 

After  nightfall  Swell's  command,  the  garrison  of 
Richmond,  was  withdrawn,  burning  the  three  bridges 
across  the  James  in  its  flight ;  and,  worse  still,  an 
order  was  issued  to  fire  the  four  principal  tobacco 
warehouses.  The  magistrates  protested,  but,  in  the 
mad  excitement  of  the  hour,  the  protest  was  un- 
heeded, and  the  torch  was  applied.  These  stores 
were  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  side  by  side  with 
important  mills,  and  the  flames  soon  seized  the  neigh- 
boring buildings,  and  involved  a  wide  area  of  the 
richest  portion  of  the  town. 

And  now  Pandemonium  seemed  let  loose.  The 
guards  of  the  penitentiary  fled  from  their  posts,  in 
imitation  of  their  superiors,  and  numbers  of  the  law- 
less and  desperate  villains  incarcerated  for  crimes  of 
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every  grade  and  hue  set  fire  to  the  workshops  and 
made  their  escape,  and  donning  garments  wherever 
they  could  steal  them,  in  exchange  for  their  prison 
livery,  roamed  over  the  streets  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Richmond  all  night  was  ruled  by  the  mob. 
The  fumes  of  the  whiskey  in  the  gutters  filled  and 
impregnated  the  air.  The  crowd  surged  from  street 
to  street  and  store  to  store,  breaking  open  and  rob- 
bing houses  and  shops,  and  sometimes  setting  them 
on  fire.  No  one  opposed,  for  every  one  believed 
that  the  city  would  be  sacked  in  the  morning.  The 
last  train  left  for  Danville  after  dark,  and  there  was 
then  no  further  egress. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  had  left  the  ranks  when 
Ewell  withdrew,  and  these  now  added  to  the  confu- 
sion, and  the  shouts  of  the  plunderers,  the  yells  of  the 
drunken,  the  cries  of  the  timid,  were  heard  on  every 
side.  The  patrols  could  not  be  found;  the  militia 
had  slipped  by  their  officers  ;  and  the  mean-visaged 
crowds  that  in  time  of  great  public  misfortune  emerge 
from  their  dens  were  all  abroad.  The  smoke  and 
glare  of  the  fire  filled  the  streets ;  the  flames  reached 
to  whole  blocks  of  buildings,  and  before  daylight 
one-third  of  Richmond  was  ablaze.  The  engine  hose 
was  cut. 

At  intervals  came  the  terrible  shocks  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  the  rams  and  gun-boats  on  the 
James,  which  were  destroyed  by  order  of  Semmes, 
and  the  arsenal  and  laboratory,  full  of  shells,  were 
also  fired. 

The  portion  of  the  respectable  population  un- 
able to  get  away  remained  in  such  of  their  houses 
as  were  not  afire,  collecting  and  secreting  valuables, 
burying  money  and  plate,  or  parting  with  those 
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friends  who  still  hoped  to  join  the  fugitives ;  anx- 
ious even  for  the  entrance  of  the  national  troops  to 
put  an  end  to  the  terrors  of  this  awful  night.  One 
colonel  in  the  rebel  army  made  his  way  into  Rich- 
mond  after  dark  and  was  married,  and  then  rejoined 
his  command. 

And  thus  amid  acres  of  burning  stores,  and  dwell- 
ings, and  manufactories,  and  mills,  and  arsenals,  and 
bridges,  and  vessels  even ;  amid  crowds  of  pillagers 
and  fugitives,  of  slaves  and  soldiers,  black  and 
white ;  amid  the  crash  of  falling  houses  and  explod- 
ing shells,  under  curtains  of  smoke  that  half  ob- 
scured the  blaze  of  the  conflagration ;  amid  rapine 
and  riot  and  viler  crimes — the  city  of  Richmond 
fell* 

Weitzel,  meanwhile,  had  been  on  the  alert  all 
night,  prepared  to  attack  in  the  morning ;  but,  about 
three  A.  M.  on  the  3rd,  it  became  evident  that  the 
rebels  were  abandoning  their  lines.  He  immediately 
directed  the  troops  to  be  wakened,  and  gave  orders 
for  a  movement  at  daybreak,  the  pickets  to  advance 
at  once  and  feel  the  enemy's  position.  Major  Gen- 
eral Devens,f  commanding  the  Third  division  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  corps,  was  the  first  to  report,  at  five 
o'clock,  that  his  picket  line  had  possession  of  the 
enemy's  works.  Upon  this  Weitzel  sent  two  of  his 
staff  officers  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry  into  Rich- 
mond, to  preserve  order  until  a  larger  force  could 
arrive ;  while  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  all  the 

*  Every  incident  and  almost  every  word  in  this  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  Richmond  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April  is  taken  from  rebel 
narratives.  It  has  been  my  aim,  throughout  this  entire  history,  to  em- 
ploy as  far  as  possible  the  language  of  eye-witnesses  or  participants. 

t  Afterwards  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  under  Presi- 
dent Hayes. 
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cavalry  advanced  by  different  roads,  with  directions 
to  halt  at  the  outskirts  for  further  orders. 

The  sun  was  an  hour  up,  when  suddenly  there 
rose  in  the  streets  the  cry  of  "  Yankees  !  Yankees  ! " 
and  the  mass  of  plunderers  and  rioters,  cursing, 
screaming,  trampling  on  each  other,  alarmed  by  an 
enemy  not  yet  in  sight,  madly  strove  to  extricate 
themselves  and  make  an  opening  for  the  troops.  Soon 
about  forty  men  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  cav- 
alry rode  into  the  crowd,  and,  trotting  straight  to  the 
public  square,  planted  their  guidons  on  the  Capitol. 
Lieutenant  de  Peyster,  of  WeitzePs  staff,  a  New 
York  stripling,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  the  first  to 
raise  the  national  colors,  and  then,  in  the  morning 
light  of  the  3rd  of  April,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  once  more  floated  over  Richmond. 

The  command  of  Weitzel  followed  not  far  behind, 
a  long  blue  line,  with*  gun-barrels  gleaming,  and 
bands  playing  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  "  John  Brown's 
soul  goes  marching  on."  One  regiment  was  black. 

The  magistrates  formally  surrendered  the  city  to 
Weitzel  at  the  Capitol,  which  stands  on  a  hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  overlooks  the  whole  country 
for  miles.  The  national  commander  at  once  set  about 
restoring  order  and  extinguishing  the  flames.  Guards 
were  established,  plundering  was  stopped,  the  ne- 
groes were  organized  into  a  fire  corps,  and  by  night 
the  force  of  the  conflagration  was  subdued,  the  riot- 
ing was  at  an  end,  and  the  conquered  city  was  res- 
cued by  the  efforts  of  its  captors  from  the  evils  which 
its  own  authorities  had  allowed  and  its  own  popula- 
tion had  perpetrated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Flight  of  Lee  from  Petersburg — Expectation  of  joining  Johnston — Grant 
moves  to  intercept  Lee — Demoralization  of  enemy — Orders  to  Sherman — 
Parallel  advance  of  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  Meade — Sheridan  intercepts  Lee 
at  Jetersville — Unselfishness  of  Meade — Army  of  Potomac  moves  by  night 
without  rations — Jefferson  Davis  at  Burksville — Further  instructions  to 
Sherman — "  Rebel  armies  only  strategic  points  to  strike  at  " — Meade  ar- 
rives at  Jetersville — Difference  of  opinion  between  Meade  and  Sheridan — 
Sheridan's  dispatch  to  Grant — "  I  wish  you  were  here  yourself  " — Grant's 
night  ride  to  Jetersville — Grant  reverses  arrangements  of  Meade — Retreat 
of  Lee  from  Jetersville — Strategical  dispositions  of  Grant — Sufferings  of 
enemy — Ord  arrives  at  Burksville — Read's  gallant  fight  at  High  bridge — 
Advance  of  army  of  Potomac — Urgency  of  Grant — Enemy  encompassed 
on  every  side — Battle  of  Sailor's  creek — Dispositions  of  Sheridan — Ar- 
rival of  Sixth  corps — Movements  of  Humphreys — Success  of  Sheridan's 
manoeuvres — Simultaneous  attack  of  Wright  and  Merritt — Capture  of 
Ewell's  command — Flight  of  Lee  to  Farmville — Sheridan  moves  to  Prince 
Edward — Advance  of  Ord  to  Farmville — Retreat  of  Lee  across  Appo- 
mattox — Humphreys  crosses  in  pursuit — Fighting  on  northern  bank — 
Complicated  situation  at  Farmville — Arrival  of  Grant — Disentanglement 
of  corps — Ord,  Griffin,  and  Crook  sent  to  Prince  Edward — Grant  demands 
surrender  of  Lee — Lee  refuses  to  surrender — Advance  of  both  wings 
of  national  command — Sheridan  arrives  at  Appomattox — Intercepts  Lee 
— Arrival  of  Ord  and  Griffin — Lee  attempts  to  break  through  national 
lines — Fails — Rebel  army  completely  surrounded— Lee  offers  to  surrender 
— Interview  at  Appomattox — Terms  granted  to  Lee — Rations  sent  to  rebel 
army — Second  interview  at  Appomattox — Gratitude  of  rebel  officers — 
Grant  returns  to  Washington — Army  of  Northern  Virginia  lays  down  its 
arms — Lee  a  prisoner  in  Richmond — Summary  of  campaign — Foresight  of 
Grant — Contest  between  genius  of  two  commanders — Designs  of  Lee — 
Combinations  and  energy  of  Grant — Annihilation  of  rebel  army — Seventy- 
four  thousand  prisoners. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April,  the  scattered 
portions  of  Lee's  command  were  all  in  flight  by  dif- 
ferent roads  in  the  valley  of  the  Appomattox.  The 
garrison  of  Richmond  and  the  troops  from  Bermuda 
Hundred  neck  were  crowding  down  from  the  north, 
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and  those  that  had  held  the  inner  lines  of  Petersburg 
were  retreating  westward,  while  the  forces  cut  off  by 
the  battle  of  Five  Forks  and  the  subsequent  assaults 
hastened,  north  or  south  of  the  river,  as  they  could,  to 
meet  their  chief  at  Amelia  court-house,  which  he  had 
appointed  for  a  rendezvous.  When  these  all  should 
come  together,  Lee  would  still  have  more  than  fifty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  regained 
his  spirits  when  daylight  dawned,  and  he  found 
himself,  as  he  hoped,  on  the  road  to  join  Johnston's 
command.  "  I  have  got  my  army  safely  out  of  its 
breastworks,"  he  said,  "  and,  in  order  to  follow  me, 
my  enemy  must  abandon  his  lines,  and  can  derive  no 
further  benefit  from  his  railroads  or  the  James  river." 

Lee  evidently  supposed  that  Grant  would  attempt 
to  follow  the  retreating  army ;  and  his  own  design 
must  have  been  to  fall  in  detail  upon  the  national 
command,  which  would  necessarily  break  up  into 
corps  and  march  over  different  roads.  Turning  with 
a  concentrated  force  upon  these  divided  columns, 
beating  them  back  here  and  there,  he  might  himself 
be  able  to  avoid  any  formidable  blow,  and  effect  his 
junction  with  Johnston's  army.  Then,  possibly,  a 
long  campaign,  with  the  national  forces  far  from  a 
base  and  supplies,  might  still  protract  the  war. 

But  Lee  had  yet  no  experience  of  the  remorseless 
energy  with  which  Grant  pursued  a  routed  enemy. 
He  had  not  served  at  the  West,  and  had,  therefore, 
no  recollection  of  the  baifled  plans,  the  intercepted 
supplies,  the  interrupted  marches  of  the  Vicksburg 
campaign ;  and  no  conception  whatever  of  the  bat- 
tles which  came  fast  upon  flight,  the  rain  of  blows 
that  accompanied  demands  for  surrender,  the  .infan- 
try that  out-marched  cavalry,  the  incessant  attacks 
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and  manoeuvres  and  flanking  movements  with  which 
his  antagonist  was  wont  to  harass  and  overtake  and 
destroy  a  flying  foe. 

Instead  of  moving,  as  Lee  must  have  expected, 
if  he  made  the  remark  attributed  to  him,  behind 
and  after  the  rebel  army,  Grant's  idea  from  the  first 
was  to  head  and  intercept  his  adversary.  His  plan 
was  to  move  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox 
and  reach  Burks ville  in  advance  of  the  enemy ;  and, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  railroads,  Grant  intended 
to  put  them  in  order  as  he  marched.  He  knew  al- 
ready that  the  rebels  must  strike  for  Amelia  court- 
house, and  they  had  hardly  started  when  he  directed 
Sheridan  to  cross  their  path.  His  dispatches  and  or- 
ders were  full  of  these  designs.  On  the  3rd  of  April, 
he  said  to  Ord :  "  Efforts  will  be  made  to  intercept 
the  enemy,  who  are  evidently  pushing  for  Danville. 
Push  south-west  with  your  command."  To  Sheridan : 
"  It  is  understood  that  the  enemy  will  make  a  stand 
at  Amelia  court-house.  .  .  .  The  first  object  of  pres- 
ent movement  will  be  to  intercept  Lee's  army,  the 
second  to  secure  Burksville.  I  have  ordered  the 
railroad  to  be  put  in  order  up  to  the  latter  place." 
To  Sherman :  "  It  is  my  intention  to  take  Burksville. 
The  railroad  from  Petersburg  can  soon  be  put  in  or- 
der." To  the  President :  "  I  want  to  cut  off  as  much 
of  the  enemy  as  possible." 

The  columns  moved  according  to  orders,  Sheri- 
dan in  advance,  on  the  River  and  Namozine  roads,  fol- 
lowed by  Griffin,  and  then  Meade  with  Humphreys 
and  Wright;  the  Ninth  corps  stretching  along  be- 
hind, while  Ord  marched  direct  for  Burksville,  on 
the  line  of  the  Southside  railroad.  The  Second  corps 
had  now  been  restored  to  Meade's  command. 
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Soon  after  breaking  camp  Sheridan  came  upon 
proof  of  the  demoralization  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
on  the  road  by  which  the  rebels  had  retreated  from 
Sutherland  the  night  before,  and  Pickett  and  Heth 
and  Wilcox,  with  the  defeated  cavalry,  were  fleeing 
before  him.  The  rebel  artillerists  had  thrown  their 
ammunition  into  the  woods  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
fences  and  trees  among  which  the  shells  had  fallen. 
Caissons  and  guns  were  lying  in  the  road;  small 
arms,  knapsacks,  and  even  clothing  dotted  the  line 
of  march ;  while  the  flankers  and  scouts  were  con- 
stantly bringing  in  prisoners  from  the  farms  and  by- 
paths on  either  side. 

There  was  some  skirmishing  in  Merritt's  front, 
but  the  opposition  was  easily  brushed  away,  and  it 
was  not  until  Deep  creek  was  reached  that  any 
serious  fighting  occurred.  Here  a  strong  body  of 
infantry  was  encountered,  but  Merritt  attacked  with 
spirit,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  ford  and  pushing 
out  vigorously  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Fifth 
corps  followed  rapidly  and  picked  up  many  prison- 
ers, as  well  as  five  pieces  of  abandoned  cannon  ;  but 
there  was  no  fighting  this  day  except  by  the  cavalry. 
By  night  Sheridan  had  captured  thirteen  hundred 
prisoners.  The  Fifth  corps  and  the  cavalry  encamped 
at  Deep  creek,  on  the  Namozine  road ;  the  Second 
corps  was  not  far  behind,  at  Winticomack  church ; 
and  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sutherland.  Grant  and  Meade  this  night  both 
slept  at  Sutherland. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  road  had  now  begun 
to  understand  that  Lee  was  really  overcome.  They 
saw  on  every  hand  the  evidence  of  rout  and  flight, 
and  were  suffering  themselves.  Their  houses  were 
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filled  with  wounded,  their  supplies  were  taken  for 
the  troops,  and  they  were  anxious  for  the  end.  The 
rebel  soldiers,  as  they  passed,  declared  that  their 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  the  women,  stubborn  to  the 
last,  who  begged  them  to  turn  and  face  the  Yankees 
once  again,  were  laughed  to  scorn.  The  negroes 
everywhere  were  jubilant,  grimacing  and  dancing 
with  delight.  "  Where  are  the  rebels  ?  "  said  Sheri- 
dan to  a  colored  patriarch,  leaning  on  a  fence  and 
doing  uncouth  homage  with  a  tattered  hat.  "  Sif tin' 
souf,  sah ;  siftin'  souf,"  was  the  apt  reply.* 

As  the  only  hope  of  the  rebel  commander  now 
must  be  to  unite  with  Johnston,  Grant  was  of  course 
extremely  anxious  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
Sherman,  and  this  night  sent  him  a  long  dispatch 
from  Sutherland.  After  reciting  the  great  events 
before  Petersburg,  he  proceeded  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions in  North  Carolina  so  as  to  combine  them  with 
his  own ;  for  Sherman's  army,  though  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away,  was  now  more  than  ever  only  a 
wing  of  Grant's  command.  The  battle-field  reached 
from  Richmond  to  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro. 

"  If  Lee  goes  beyond  Danville,"  said  Grant,  "  you 
will  have  to  take  care  of  him  with  the  force  you  have 
for  a  while.  Should  he  do  so,  you  will  want  to  get 
on  the  railroad  south  of  him,  to  hold  it  or  destroy  it, 
so  that  it  will  take  him  a  long  time  to  repair  dam- 
ages. Should  Lee  go  to  Lynchburg  with  his  whole 
force,  and  I  get  Burksville,  there  will  be  no  special 
use  in  your  going  any  further  into  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina.  There  is  no  contingency  that  I  can 
see,  except  my  failure  to  take  Burksville,  that  will 

*  Newhall's  "  With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign." 
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make  it  necessary  for  you  to  move  on  to  the  Roan- 
oke,  as  proposed  when  you  were  here." 

He  concluded  with  a  soldier's  panegyric  of  the 
forces  under  his  own  immediate  command,  inspired 
by  what  he  had  witnessed  during  the  last  few  days. 
"  This  army,"  he  said,  "  has  now  won  a  most  decisive 
victory,  and  followed  the  enemy.  This  is  all  that  it 
ever  wanted  to  make  it  as  good  an  army  as  ever 
fought  a  battle."  No  commander  was  ever  more 
firmly  convinced  than  Grant  of  the  enhancement  of 
spirit  and  strength  and  force  that  troops  receive — 
not  only  from  the  excitement  of  victory,  but  from 
the  sensation  of  following  the  enemy. 

By  daylight  on  the  4th,  the  cavalry  was  in  mo- 
tion again,  Merritt  moving  towards  the  Appomattox, 
and  fo]lowing  the  force  he  had  driven  from  Deep 
creek  the  day  before,  while  Crook  was  ordered  to 
strike  the  Danville  road  between  Jetersville  and 
Burksville,  and  then  move  up  to  Jetersville.  This 
would  throw  him  directly  in  front  of  Lee,  who  had 
now  arrived  at  Amelia,  where  everything  indicated 
that  the  rebels  intended  to  concentrate.  The  Fifth 
corps  also  moved  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Jeters- 
ville, about  six  miles  south  of  Amelia  court-house. 
Meade  with  the  Second  and  Sixth  corps  followed 
on  the  Namozine  road,  south  of  the  Appomattox. 
Grant  this  day  marched  with  Ord's  column  on  the 
Cox  road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  Southside 
railroad.  The  roads  were  all  bad,  and  the  cavalry 
often  cut  into  the  infantry  columns,  which  were  in- 
structed always  to  give  it  way. 

At  noon  Sheridan  sent  a  dispatch  to  Grant : 
"  Merritt,"  he  said,  "  reports  that  the  force  in.  his 
front  have  all  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ap- 
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pomattox  river.  .  .  .  Crook  has,  no  doubt,  reached 
the  Danville  road  before  this,  and  I  am  moving  with 
the  Fifth  corps  from  Deep  creek  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  of  Amelia  court-house."  Grant 
forwarded  a  copy  of  this  to  Meade,  and  directed 
him :  "  If  you  cannot  find  roads  free  from  trains,  let 
your  troops  pass  them  and  press  on,  making  as  long 
a  march  to-day  as  possible."  At  the  same  time  he 
instructed  Meade  to  turn  the  Ninth  corps  into  the 
Cox  road,  to  guard  the  railway  in  the  rear  of 
Ord. 

At  2.30  P.  M.,  Meade  replied  :  "  The  necessary 
orders  have  been  sent  to  General  Parke,  who  has 
now  one  division  on  the  Cox  road.  ...  I  have  also 
directed  General  Wright  to  push  ahead  with  his 
command  as  far  to-day  as  is  consistent  with  its  effi- 
ciency, and,  if  necessary,  turning  the  Fifth  corps 
and  cavalry  trains  out  of  the  road  till  he  has  passed." 
Meade,  however,  considered  that  there  was  no  emer- 
gency calling  for  a  night  march.  The  Second  corps 
arrived  at  Deep  creek  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.  The  men  were  fatigued,  having  been 
marching,  working,  or  standing  for  fourteen  hours; 
they  were  out  of  rations,  expecting  to  receive  them 
during  the  night.  Meade,  therefore,  directed  Hum- 
phreys to  go  into  bivouac. 

During  the  day  Grant  got  important  news.  Two 
railroad  trains  loaded  with  supplies  were  on  the  way 
from  Danville  for  Lee's  army,  and  had  been  run  up 
the  road  to  Farmville.  He  sent  the  information  at 
once  to  Sheridan.  "  It  was  understood,"  he  said, 
"  that  Lee  was  accompanying  his  troops,  and  that  he 
was  bound  for  Danville  by  way  of  Farmville.  Un- 
less you  have  information  more  positive  of  the 
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movements  of  the  enemy,  push  on  with  all  dis- 
patch to  Farmville,  and  try  to  intercept  the  enemy 
there." 

But  before  receiving  this  dispatch  Sheridan  had 
come  up  with  Lee.  At  five  o'clock  the  head  of  the 
Fifth  corps  column  arrived  at  Jetersville,  after  a 
march  of  sixteen  miles.  Here  the  national  advance 
captured  in  the  telegraph  office  a  message  from  Lee, 
ordering  two  hundred  thousand  rations  immediately 
from  Danville,  to  feed  his  army — doubtless  the  sup- 
plies of  which  Grant  had  been  informed.  The  dis- 
patch had  not  yet  gone  over  the  wires,  but  Sheridan 
gave  it  to  a  scout  to  take  to  Burksville,  and  have  it 
telegraphed  from  there,  in  the  hope  that  the  rations 
might  be  forwarded  within  the  national  lines.  The 
scout  succeeded  in  sending  the  message,  but  other 
news  travelled  quite  as  fast,  and  the  rations  went  on 
to  Farmville. 

The  dispatch,  however,  is  evidence  that  Lee  had 
at  this  time  no  expectation  of  meeting  opposition  on 
the  Danville  road.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  followed,  not  intercepted,  and  hoped 
by  interposing  strong  rear-guards  to  check  any  fierce 
pursuit ;  and  his  plans  must  have  been  sadly  disar- 
ranged when  he  learned  that  the  national  forces,  foot 
and  horse,  were  entering  Jetersville. 

But  here,  in  Sheridan's  opinion,  the  rebel  com- 
mander had  one  last  chance  to  save  his  army.  As 
yet  only  a  small  force  confronted  his  advance.  Mer- 
ritt  and  Mackenzie  were  miles  away  on  the  right, 
fighting  the  flank  of  the  rebel  command  ;  only 
Crook's  cavalry  and  the  head  of  the  Fifth  corps  had 
arrived  at  Jetersville — together  not  ten  thousand 
men ;  while  Lee  had  more  than  forty  thousand  sol- 
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diers  in  and  around  Amelia.  If  he  had  promptly 
attacked  and  driven  back  Sheridan's  inferior  force, 
he  might  have  pursued  his  way  to  Burksville  junc- 
tion, and  gained  that  point  before  Ord  arrived. 
From  there  the  road  was  open  to  Danville  and 
Johnston's  army. 

But  at  Amelia,  Lee  found  himself  entirely  out  of 
rations,  and  learned  that  Sheridan  was  in  possession 
of  the  only  road  by  which  he  could  now  obtain  sup- 
plies.* His  army  had  started  with  one  day's  rations 
from  Petersburg,  and  thirty-six  hours  were  past. 
The  men  were  fatigued  and  hungry,  and  depressed 
by  the  influence  of  defeat ;  and  the  commander  him- 
self, disappointed  and  pursued,  shared  their  depres- 
sion. He  ordered  no  attack  nor  advance,  but  en- 
trenched himself,  and  sent  out  his  troops  in  fragments 
in  every  direction  to  gather  up  what  they  could  for 
food.  The  foraging  parties  had  to  go  far,  for  the 
country  was  a  wide  tract  of  pine  barren  and  strag- 
gling woods,  and  large  numbers  were  taken  prison- 
er by  Merritt's  'cavalry.  The  grass  had  not  yet 
begun  to  sprout,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  animals 
were  keener  even  than  those  of  the  men.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  Lee  sent  off  half  of  his 
artillery,  to  relieve  the  famished  horses.  The  for- 
agers brought  little  or  nothing  back.  Some  found 
a  few  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  men  who  were 
fortunate  were  allowed  two  ears,  uncooked,  apiece ; 
while  others  plucked  the  buds  and  twigs  just  swell- 

*  There  is  a  story  that  Lee  had  ordered  rations  sent  to  Amelia,  and 
that  they  went  on  by  mistake  to  Richmond  and  were  there  destroyed. 
But  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  statement.  None  of  the  accounts 
of  eye-witnesses  mention  the  arrival  of  the  rations  in  Richmond.  The 
supplies  were  probably  those  intercepted  on  their  way  from  Burksville 
by  the  appearance  of  the  national  army. 
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ing  in  the  early  spring,  and  endeavored  with  these 
to  assuage  their  hunger. 

Meanwhile,  discovering  that  Lee  and  his  army 
were  certainly  at  Amelia,  Sheridan  hurried  up  the 
Fifth  corps,  and  ordered  Griffin  to  entrench  across 
the  railroad  until  he  could  be  reinforced.  The 
isolated  command  went  into  position,  throwing  up 
breastworks  as  it  arrived,  and  Sheridan  at  once  sent 
information  back  to  Grant  that  he  had  intercepted 
Lee.  As  Meade,  however,  was  nearer  than  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  and  time  was  of  inestimable  importance 
now,  he  dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  also  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  at  Deep  creek, 
where  Humphreys  had  gone  into  camp — a  long  day's 
march  from  Jetersville.  It  was  well  into  the  night 
before  the  messenger  arrived.  Meade  was  unwell, 
and  had  taken  to  his  soldier's  bed,  but  he  roused 
himself  at  the  stirring  news.  His  men  were  weary 
with  their  march,  and  with  helping  wagons  out  of  the 
mire ;  they  had  no  rations  in  their  haversacks,  and 
the  supply  trains  were  far  in  the  rear.  But  the  sick 
commander  issued  an  order  to  march  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

At  10.45  p.  M.,  he  sent  word  to  Grant :  "  I  have 
ordered  Humphreys  to  move  out  at  all  hazards  at 
three  A.  M.  ;  but  if  the  rations  can  be  issued  to  them 
prior  to  that,  to  march  as  soon  as  issued ;  or  if  the 
temper  of  the  men  on  hearing  the  dispatch  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  communicated  to  them  leads  to  the 
belief  that  they  will  march  with  spirit,  then  to  push 
on  at  once  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  under  arms. 
.  .  .  You  may  rest  assured  that  every  exertion  will 
be  made  by  myself  and  subordinate  commanders  to 
reach  the  point  with  the  men  in  such  condition  that 
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they  may  be  available  for  instant  action.  From  all 
I  can  gather,  Humphreys  has  nine  or  ten  miles  to 
march,  and  Wright  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-two." 

Meade  was  full  of  fire  on  this  occasion.  Every- 
thing he  said  and  did  was  in  splendid  soldierly 
spirit.  "  The  troops  will  be  put  in  motion,"  he  said 
in  his  order,  "  regardless  of  every  consideration  but 
the  one  of  ending  the  war.  .  .  .  The  major-general 
commanding  impresses  on  all,  officers  and  men,  the 
necessity  of  promptitude,  and  of  undergoing  the  ne- 
cessities and  privations  they  are  herein  enjoined  to. 
The  major-general  commanding  feels  he  has  but  to 
recall  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the  glorious  record 
of  its  repeated  and  gallant  contests  with  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  and  when  he  assures  the  army 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  an  officer  as 
Major-General  Sheridan,  it  only  requires  these  sacri- 
fices to  bring  this  long  and  desperate  contest  to  a 
triumphant  issue,  the  men  of  his  army  will  show 
that  they  are  as  willing  to  die  of  fatigue  and  of 
starvation  as  they  have  ever  shown  themselves  ready 
to  fall  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy." 

Meade  himself  was  willing  to  make  his  own  sac- 
rifices. He  was  the  senior  of  Sheridan  in  rank  and 
service,  but  he  sent  him  word :  "  The  Second  and 
Sixth  corps  shall  be  with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime  your  wishes  or  suggestions  as  to 
any  movement  other  than  the  simple  one  of  over- 
taking you  will  be  promptly  acceded  to  by  me,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  consideration  than  the  vital 
one  of  destroying  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia." 
This  was  the  stuff  of  which  commanders  should  be 
made. 

Humphreys  moved  between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
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and  Wright  at  three  in  the  morning,  both  corps 
without  rations.  Meanwhile  Sheridan  had  recalled 
Merritt  and  Mackenzie  from  the  right,  and  the  head 
of  Meade's  command  encountered  the  cavalry  march- 
ing in  the  darkness.  The  double  column  crowded 
the  road,  and  the  infantry  was  delayed  till  Merritt's 
troopers  had  passed.  At  4.30  A.  M.  on  the  5th,  Meade 
said  to  Sheridan :  "  If  you  wish  the  infantry  to-day 
at  Jetersville,  you  will  have  to  send  back  and  clear 
the  road  of  cavalry.  General  Humphreys  hopes  to 
issue  rations  during  the  delay,  but  is  ready  to  move 
as  soon  as  the  road  is  clear."  It  was  indispensable, 
however,  that  the  cavalry  should  have  precedence, 
and  Humphreys  accordingly  gave  way,  but  took 
advantage  of  the  enforced  halt  to  issue  rations  to 
his  command.  Between  seven  and  eight  A.  M.  he 
moved  again. 

At  night  on  the  4th,  Grant  was  at  Wilson's 
station,  on  the  Southside  road,  with  the  army  of  the 
James,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Petersburg,  and 
twenty-five  f rom  Burksville  station— seventeen  from 
the  last  camp.  All  day  he  had  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  his  soldiers.  Everywhere  the  national  troops 
marched  well,  without  stragglers,  and  cheered  their 
chief  whenever  they  caught  sight  of  his  little  black 
pony,  or  the  light  blue  overcoat  he  wore  in  this 
campaign.  Everywhere  he  heard  of  stragglers  and 
deserters  from  the  rebel  army.  A  railroad  engineer, 
brought  in  this  night,  reported  that  Davis  and  his 
cabinet  had  passed  through  Burksville  at  three  A.  M. 
the  day  before,  on  their  way  south. 

Before  daylight  on  the  5th,  Grant  received 
Meade's  dispatch  of  the  night  before,  and  replied 
at  once,  from  his  bivouac  at  Wilson's  station  : 
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"  Your  note  of  10.45  last  night  and  order  for  move- 
ment this  morning  is  received.  I  do  not  see  that 
greater  efforts  can  be  made  than  you  are  making 
to  get  up  with  the  enemy.  We  want  to  reach  the 
remnant  of  Lee's  army  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
by  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  route.  That 
your  order  provides  for,  and  has  my  veiy  hearty  ap- 
proval. Ord  will  make  a  forced  march  with  Gib- 
bon's two  divisions,  and  will  come  near  reaching 
Burksville  to-day." 

Amid  all  the  crowding  interests  and  occupations 
of  the  pursuit  the  general-in-chief  still  kept  Sherman 
in  mind,  and  this  morning  sent  him  orders  for  his 
action  under  the  new  emergencies.  He  meant  that 
the  army  in  North  Carolina  should  bear  its  part  in 
all  the  shifting  circumstances  of  the  campaign.  No 
force  was  to  be  wasted,  no  chance  neglected,  no  effort 
unattempted,  which  could  contribute  to  the  complete 
result  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Success  itself  did 
not  satisfy  him,  while  that  result  in  all  its  complete- 
ness was  unattained. 

"  All  indications  now  are,"  he  said  to  Sherman, 
"  that  Lee  will  attempt  to  reach  Danville  with  the 
remnant  of  his  force.  Sheridan,  who  was  up  with 
him  last  night,  reports  all  that  is  left,  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons,  at  twenty  thousand,*  much  demoral- 
ized. We  hope  to  reduce  this  number  one-half.  I 
will  push  on  to  Burksville,  and,  if  a  stand  is  made 
at  Danville,  will  in  a  few  days  go  there.  If  you 
can  possibly  do  so,  push  on  from  where  you  are, 
and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  finish  the  job  with  Lee 
and  Johnston's  armies.  Whether  it  will  be  better 

*  This  was  an  under-estimate.     Lee  surrendered  27,000  four  days 
later,  besides  all  he  lost  in  battle  in  the  meantime. 
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for  you  to  strike  for  Goldsboro,  or  nearer  to  Dan- 
ville, you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  when  you 
receive  this.  Rebel  armies  are  now  the  only  strategic 
points  to  strike  at." 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Grant  still  marched  with 
the  army  of  the  James.  Shortly  after  midday  he 
arrived  at  Nottaway  court-house,  on  the  Southside 
road,  only  ten  miles  east  of  Burksville.  At  this 
point  he  halted  for  a  few  hours,  to  allow  Ord's 
column  to  pass,  and  here  he  received  a  stirring  dis- 
patch from  Sheridan:  "The  whole  of  Lee's  army 
is  at  or  near  Amelia  court-house,  and  on  this  side  of 
it.  General  Davies,  whom  I  sent  out  to  Painesville 
on  their  right  flank,  has  just  captured  six  pieces  of 
artillery  and  some  wagons.  We  can  capture  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  if  force  enough  can  be 
thrown  to  this  point,  and  then  advance  upon  it.  My 
cavalry  was  at  Burksville  yesterday,  and  six  miles 
beyond,  on  the  Danville  road,  last  night.  General 
Lee  is  at  Amelia  court-house  in  person.  They  are 
out  of  rations,  or  nearly  so.  They  were  advancing 
up  the  railroad  towards  Burksville  yesterday,  when 
we  intercepted  them  at  this  point." 

Thus  Sheridan  was  accomplishing  exactly  what 
Grant  had  intended,  sometimes  before  he  received 
his  orders.  The  instincts  of  the  two  commanders 
were  identical.  Sheridan  perhaps  possessed  a  more 
fiery  energy  than  even  Grant;  he  fairly  blazed  at 
times  with  the  passion  of  war ;  but  when  the  two 
were  combined — Grant  to  conceive  and  concentrate 
and  control,  and  Sheridan  to  execute  and  consummate 
and  achieve — the  result  transcended  not  only  the 
hopes  of  the  nation,  but  the  apprehensions  of  the 
enemy. 
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X 

Meade  now  reported  to  Grant  his  position  in  the 
line  of  march.  "  Wright,"  he  said,  "  reached  this 
point  by  seven  A.  M.,  without  having  received  his 
rations.  I  have  directed  three  days'  rations  to  be 
opened  to  him  from  the  Fifth  corps  train,  which  is 
here.  Wright  will  move  on  as  soon  as  his  rations 
are  issued."  Exertions  such  as  these  deserved  and 
insured  success.  Meade  continued :  "  Sheridan  mov- 
ing the  cavalry  would  indicate  the  situation  of  affairs 
at  Jetersville  changed.  I  have  sent  forward  to  in- 
quire, and  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Jetersville, 
I  will  move  on  the  most  direct  road  to  Farmville." 
This  would  intercept  the  rebel  army  again,  if  Lee 
matched  westward  from  Amelia,  and  Grant  replied : 
"Your  dispatch  of  8.30  A.  M.  received.  Your  move- 
ments are  right.  Lee's  wmy  is  the  objective  point, 
and  to  capture  that  is  all  we  want.  Ord  has  marched 
fifteen  miles  to-day  to  reach  here,  and  is  going  on. 
He  will  probably  reach  Burksville  to-night.  My 
head-quarters  will  be  with  the  advance." 

The  troops  were  now  in  superb  condition  and 
spirits,  and  marched  with  cheerful  alacrity,  though 
often  without  rations ;  but  the  hope  of  coming  up 
with  the  enemy,  they  said  themselves,  was  better 
than  supplies.  There  was  absolutely  no  straggling. 
As  the  infantry  passed  the  spot  where  Grant  and  his 
staff  were  seated  by  the  roadside,  not  knowing  who 
composed  the  group  of  dismounted  horsemen,  more 
than  once  the  soldiers  cried :  "  Cavalry  'gin  out 
ridin'.  Cavalry  'gin  out  ridin'."  And  in  reality  the 
infantry  marched  as  well  and  as  far  in  this  campaign 
as  the  horse. 

Everything  had  been  quiet  at  Jetersville  during 
the  night,  and  the  troops  that  had  reached  there  slept 
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undisturbed  behind  their  hastily  constructed  breast- 
works. When  the  sun  was  well  up  and  the  enemy 
yet  made  no  demonstration,  Sheridan  sent  a  brigade, 
under  Davies,  as  far  to  the  left  as  Paine's  cross- 
roads, five  miles  north-west  of  Jetersville,  to  ascertain 
if  Lee  was  making  any  attempt  to  escape  in  that  di- 
rection. Davies  soon  discovered  that  Sheridan's 
suspicions  were  correct.  Lee  was  already  moving  a 
train  of  wagons  toward  Painesville,  escorted  by  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry.  Davies  struck  this 
force  at  the  cross-roads,  defeated  the  cavalry,  burned 
a  hundred  and  eighty  wagons,  and  captured  five 
pieces  of  artillery  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 
The  rebels  promptly  sent  out  a  force  of  infantry  to 
attack  and  cut  him  off;  but  Smith  and  Gregg's 
brigades  of  Crook's  division  were  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  support  of  Davies.  A  heavy  fight  ensued, 
and  the  rebel  attempt  was  repelled. 

By  two  o'clock  Meade  had  arrived  at  Jetersville, 
in  advance  of  the  Second  corps,  which  came  up  an 
hour  later.  Meade,  however,  was  still  unwell,  and 
requested  Sheridan  to  put  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  position  as  it  arrived.  Accordingly  Sheridan  put 
two  divisions  of  Humphreys  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth 
corps,  and  one  on  the  right,  while  Meade  retired  to 
a  little  house  near  by,  where  Sheridan  had  slept  the 
night  before.  Merritt  had  also  now  come  up,  and 
was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  infantry.  The  vigorous 
movement  against  Crook  on  the  left  led  Sheridan  to 
believe  that  Lee  was  attempting  to  escape  in  that 
direction,  and  he  was  anxious  to  attack  at  once  with 
the  force  in  hand — his  cavalry  and  two  corps  of  in- 
fantry ;  but  at  this  juncture  Meade  felt  himself  well 
enough  to  come  out  and  assume  command,  and,  much 
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to  Sheridan's  mortification,  he  decided  not  to  attack 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  corps. 

The  country  around  Jetersville  is  open,  and  Grif- 
fin's line  extended  along  a  ridge  which  effectually 
commanded  the  wide  valley  that  it  overlooked.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  Second  corps  was  not  so 
favorable  for  defence,  and  in  fact  invited  attack,  for 
the  land  sloped  upward  in  front  of  Humphreys,  and 
the  rebels  could  command  the  position  of  the  corps. 
Meade  feared  that  if  he  drew  on  battle  now,  Lee 
would  fall  on  this  exposed  position  of  Humphreys,  and 
he  therefore  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth 
corps,  which  would  cover  the  right  and  prevent  any 
movement  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  But 
Sheridan  wanted  to  tempt  Lee  to  attack  Humphreys, 
and  when  the  rebels  were  all  engaged,  he  meant  to 
repeat  his  favorite  manoeuvre  and  dash  in  upon  them 
on  the  other  flank  with  Griffin  and  Merritt's  troops, 
now  hidden  behind  the  ridge.  He  moreover  believed 
that  if  an  attack  were  not  made  at  once,  Lee  would 
escape  in  the  night  by  the  rebel  right  flank,  and 
necessitate  further  pursuit.  Meade,  however,  was 
the  senior,  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  Attack  was 
delayed,  and  Merritt  was  transferred  to  the  right  of 
the  army. 

At  this  juncture  Sheridan  sent  another  dispatch 
to  Grant,  urging  his  immediate  presence,  and  enclos- 
ing a  captured  letter  which  had  just  been  brought  to 
his  head-quarters  by  a  negro.  The  letter  was  from 
a  rebel  officer  to  his  mother,  and  in  these  words : 
"Amelia  court-house,  April  5th.  DEAR  MAMMA, — 
Our  army  is  ruined,  I  fear.  We  are  all  safe  as  yet. 
Byron  left  us  sick.  John  Taylor  is  well ;  saw  him 
yesterday.  We  are  in  line  of  battle  this  morning. 
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General  Robert  Lee  is  in  the  field  near  us.  My  trust 
is  still  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  that  of  God. 
General  Hill  is  killed.  I  saw  Murray  a  few  minutes 
since.  Bernard  Perry,  he  said,  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  may  get  out.  I  send  this  by  a  negro  I  see  pass- 
ing up  the  railroad  to  Mecklenburg.  Love  to  all. 
Your  devoted  son,  WM.  B.  TAYLOR,  Colonel." 

Meanwhile,  Grant  had  advanced  with  the  head 
of  Ord's  column,  and  by  six  o'clock  he  had  arrived  at 
a  point  half  way  between  Nottaway  court-house  and 
Burksville.  He  gave  the  road  to  the  troops,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  and  was  riding  with  his  staff  in  a 
piece  of  woods,  when  a  soldier  in  rebel  uniform  was 
brought  up,  just  captured,  who  had  asked  to  see  the 
commanding  general.  One  of  Grant's  staff  recog- 
nized the  man  at  once  as  a  scout  of  Sheridan's,  who 
had  often  brought  messages  before.  He  took  from 
his  mouth  a  piece  of  tobacco,  in  which  was  wrapped 
a  small  pellet  of  tinfoil.  This,  when  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  a  dispatch  from  Sheridan.  It  was 
in  these  words :  "  Jetersville,  three  P.  M.  I  send  you 
the  enclosed  letter,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  enemy  and  their  whereabouts. 
I  sent  General  Davies'  brigade  this  morning  around 
on  my  left  flank.  He  captured  at  Paine's  cross-roads 
five  pieces  of  artillery,  about  two  hundred  wagons, 
and  eight  or  nine  battle  flags,  and  a  number  of  pris- 
oners. The  Second  army  corps  is  now  coming  up. 
1  wish  you  were  here  yourself.  I  feel  confident  of 
capturing  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  if  we  exert 
ourselves.  I  see  no  escape  for  Lee.  I  will  put  all 
my  cavalry  out  on  our  left  flank,  except  Mackenzie, 
who  is  on  the  right." 

Grant  was  not  long,  after  this  appeal,  in  deciding 
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upon  his  course.  Mounting  a  fresh  horse  on  the 
road,  without  going  into  camp,  he  set  out  at  once  with 
four  or  five  of  his  staff,  and  an  escort  of  fourteen 
men,  for  Sheridan's  head-quarters.  First,  however, 
he  instructed  Ord  to  push  on  to  Burksville  before 
halting  for  the  night,  and  thus  place  a  strong  force 
in  rear  of  Sheridan,  and  a  second  line  in  front  of 
Lee.  It  was  dark  when  he  started  for  Jetersville, 
and  the  distance  was  twenty  miles,  for  a  long  detour 
must  be  made  to  avoid  the  enemy.  No  one  of  the 
party  but  the  scout  had  ever  been  over  the  ground 
before,  which  lay  on  the  flank  of  the  two  armies.  It 
was  very  possible  that  a  considerable  rebel  force 
might  be  moving  directly  across  their  road. 

Soon  night  came  on,  and  the  Ipng  ride  through 
the  forest  over  a  rough  and  muddy  country  was  more 
dangerous  still.  Once  or  twice  the  officers  with 
Grant  became  anxious  about  their  guide.  The  scouts 
were  always  suspected  men ;  they  might  perform  the 
same  office  for  the  enemy  they  pretended  to  discharge 
for  their  friends.  To  bring  the  general-in-chief  in- 
side the  rebel  lines  would  secure  an  enormous  re- 
ward ;  and  if  this  man  was  a  rebel  at  heart,  he  had 
in  his  hands  a  prize  beyond  all  count.  He  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  little  column,  with  one  of  the  aides- 
de-camp  by  his  side,  who  silently  cocked  a  pistol, 
and  all  through  that  march  was  ready  to  fire,  at 
the  slightest  symptom  of  treachery.  They  peered 
into  the  woods  on  either  hand  lest  the  forest  should 
conceal  a  foe,  and  sometimes  caught  sight  of  rebel 
camp  fires  twinkling  in  the  distance.  But  the  scout 
was  loyal,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  after  a  four  hours'  ride, 
the  party  came  upon  Sheridan's  outposts. 

They  were  challenged  of  course  by  the  pickets, 
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and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  themselves  known. 
The  men  would  hardly  believe  that  the  general-in- 
chief  was  riding  at  night,  comparatively  unattended, 
so  near  the  rebel  lines.  It  was  still  some  distance 
from  Sheridan's  head-quarters,  and  the  weary  cavalry- 
men were  bivouacked  along  the  road.  Grant  and 
his  party  picked  their  way  among  them,  if  possible 
not  to  rouse  the  sleepers,  and  finally  arrived  at 
Sheridan's  camp. 

He  found  the  cavalry  commander  more  than  anx- 
ious lest  Lee  should  effect  his  escape.  The  Sixth 
corps  had  arrived  at  six  o'clock,  and  was  placed  by 
Meade  on  the  right  of  the  army,  but  no  arrangement 
had  been  made  to  advance  before  morning.  Grant's 
first  dispatch  was  to  Ord :  "  In  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther orders,"  he  said,  "  move  west  at  eight  A.  M.  to- 
morrow, and  take  position  to  watch  the  roads  run- 
ning south  between  Burksville  and  Farmville.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  Lee  will  leave  Amelia  to-night 
to  go  south.  He  will  be  pursued  at  six  A.  M.  from 
here,  if  he  leaves.  Otherwise,  an  advance  will  be 
made  upon  him  where  he  is." 

At  10.30  p.  M.,  he  said  to  Meade  :  "Your  orders 
for  to-morrow  will  hold  good,  in  absence  of  others. 
It  is  my  impression,  however,  that  Lee  will  retreat 
during  the  night,  and  if  so,  we  will  pursue  with 
vigor.  I  would  go  over  to  see  you  this  evening,  but 
it  is  late,  and  I  have  ridden  a  long  distance  to-day." 

After  further  consideration,  however,  Grant  could 
not  be  easy  until  he  had  seen  Meade.  The  position 
of  the  army  seemed  to  him  to  invite  the  escape  of 
Lee.  Meade's  orders  all  contemplated  a  movement 
by  the  right  flank,  and  his  dispositions  were  entirely 
correct,  looking  to  attack  and  pursuit  in  the  morn- 
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ing;  but  Sheridan  was  convinced  that  Lee  would 
not  remain  to  be  attacked,  and  Grant  coincided  en- 
tirely with  Sheridan.  The  movement  of  the  rebel 
wagon  train  to  the  left,  the  advance  of  Lee's  infantry 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  subsequent  effort  to 
cut  off  Davies,  all  betrayed  the  intention  of  the 
enemy ;  and  Grant,  as  usual,  determined  to  forestall 
the  design.  Accordingly,  after  midnight  he  visited 
Meade,  whom  he  found  in  bed  and  still  ailing. 

Meade  explained  his  views  to  Grant,  but  failed 
to  convince  him,  and  the  general-in-chief  took  a  pen- 
cil and  wrote  out  instructions  for  the  movement  of 
the  entire  army,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  revers- 
ing the  plan  of  Meade,  and  directing  the  whole  force 
to  have  coffee  at  four,  and  to  move  towards  the  left 
flank  at  daylight.  He  reminded  Meade  that  the 
hour  was  late,  and  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  ene- 
my might  already  be  on  the  march.  Meade  never 
failed  in  soldierly  loyalty,  and  went  to  work  at  once 
to  carry  out  Grant's  instructions.  Whether  he  ap- 
proved of  his  orders  or  not,  he  always  obeyed,  and 
that  not  to  the  letter  only,  but  with  all  the  energy 
and  skill  and  ability  at  his  command. 

At  daylight  the  army  of  the,  Potomac  moved 
towards  Amelia  court-house,  the  Fifth  corps  along 
the  Danville  railroad,  the  Second  corps  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  it,  and  the  Sixth  corps  on  the  right  or 
eastern  side ;  the  last  two  without  regard  to  roads 
and  across  country.  At  the  same  time  Sheridan 
with  the  cavalry  was  dispatched  in  the  direction  of 
Deatonsville,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  railroad, 
and  Ord  was  directed  to  cut  the  bridge  over  the  Ap- 
pomattox  at  Farmville,  where,  if  Grant's  surmise 
was  correct,  the  rebels  would  attempt  to  cross. 
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Mackenzie  was  returned  to  the  army  of  the  James. 
Before  Meade's  triple  column  had  advanced  three 
miles,  the  vanguard  of  each  corps  discovered  that 
Lee  had  already  withdrawn  from  Amelia.  As  Grant 
and  Sheridan  had  anticipated,  the  rebels  had  moved 
in  the  night,  and  were  endeavoring  to  pass  around 
the  national  left,  marching  by  the  Deatonsville  road, 
in  the  direction  of  Farniville.  A  column  of  rebel 
infantry  with  a  wagon  train  could  be  distinctly  seen 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  left  of  the 
Second  corps. 

Lee  thus  confessed  his  inability  to  make  his  way 
to  Johnston  by  the  road  of  his  own  selection,  and 
could  no  longer  hope  to  join  him  by  any  road  what- 
ever. The  whole  plan  of  the  retreat  had  failed. 
The  rebel  columns  now  must  head  for  Lynchburg, 
where  there  were  still  some  few  supplies,  and  from 
which  point  Lee  perhaps  had  visions  of  scattering 
his  forces  in  the  mountains  to  keep  up  a  partisan 
war.  But  Lynchburg  is  sixty  miles  from  Amelia, 
and  at  Farmville  the  Appomattox  must  be  re- 
crossed.  Lee  was  marching  now  by  a  road  parallel 
with  Grant,  only  five  miles  distant,  with  his  flank 
exposed  to  attack  and  his  retreating  column  liable 
to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  destroyed  in  detail.  With 
the  hope  of  reaching  Burksville  must  have  vanished 
all  hope  of  saving  his  army.  Grant,  he  by  this  time 
knew,  was  not  likely  to  slacken  pursuit,  or  to  leave 
any  avenue  of  escape  between  the  national  columns. 
The  Confederacy  itself  was  utterly  broken,  its 
president  a  fugitive,  its  capital  in  ruins.  All  that 
military  honor  or  loyalty  to  his  cause  demanded  had 
been  performed,  and  every  life  lost  after  this  time 
was  needlessly  sacrificed  by  Lee.  All  the  suffering 
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that  his  soldiers  afterwards  endured  must  be  laid  at 
his  door. 

What  that  suffering  was  eye-witnesses  have  de- 
scribed. Prom  the  moment  when  the  men  received 
the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Kichmond  and  its  par- 
tial destruction  by  fire,  they  became  despondent. 
So  many  of  them  had  their  homes  and  families 
in  that  city,  with  what  little  property  remained  to 
them  in  the  world,  that  they  looked  upon  the  loss 
of  the  rebel  capital  as  the  last  hope  of  success 
destroyed.  Desertions  began  at  once,  especially 
among  the  Virginia  troops,  who  were  nearest  their 
homes  and  could  reach  them  with  little  difficulty. 
But  when  the  army  arrived  at  Amelia  and  found 
no  supplies,  demoralization  became  disintegration. 
Many  sank  by  the  wayside  exhausted,  while  others 
wandered  from  the  line  of  march  in  search  of  a  piece 
of  bread  only,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  actual  starva- 
tion. For  forty -eight  hours  the  man  or  officer  who 
had  a  handful  of  parched  corn  in  his  pocket  was 
fortunate.  The  want  of  ordinary  subsistence,  the 
fighting  by  day  and  marching  by  night,  became  at 
last  to  many  unendurable,  and  the  bravest  deserted 
and  threw  away  their  useless  arms.  Thousands, 
however,  pressed  on  in  sullen  determination,  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  their  commanders,  and  following 
blindly  but  resolutely  the  will  of  Lee. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6th,  Sailor's  creek  was 
reached,  but  Sheridan,  the  inevitable,*  was  in  front 
with  the  cavalry,  and  three  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  were  in  flank  and  rear.  The  head  of  the 
retreating  force  was  halted  here  in  line  of  battle  for 

*  "  Sheridan,  the  inevitable,  was  in  front  of  us." — Picket?  s  Men, 
p.  155. 
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several  hours,  while  the  artillery  and  wagon  trains 
passed  on  to  cross  the  Appomattox  at  Farmville. 

But  Grant  had  already  directed  Ord  to  cut  the 
bridge  at  Farmville,  a  little  town  of  less  than  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  Burksville.  The  Southside  railroad  crosses  the 
Appomattox  twice  in  this  immediate  neighborhood, 
first  at  High  bridge,  five  miles  east  of  the  town, 
and  again  directly  in  Farmville.  The  wagon  road 
to  Lynchburg  also  crosses  the  Appomattox  in  the 
town.  The  river  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  Farm 
ville  therefore  became  the  point  aimed  at  by  both 
armies. 

Ord  had  arrived  at  Burksville  late  in  the  night 
of  the  5th,  and  before  daylight  on  the  6th  he  dis- 
patched two  small  regiments  of  infantry  and  his  own 
head-quarters'  escort,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Washburne,  with  orders  to  push  for  High  bridge  as 
rapidly  as  the  exhausted  condition  of  men  and 
horses  would  allow.  Washburne  was  to  make  a 
reconnoissance,  burn  the  bridge,  if  not  found  too 
well  guarded,  and  return  at  once,  using  great  cau- 
tion during  the  entire  expedition.  After  this  force 
had  started,  Ord  received  word  that  Lee  had  broken 
away  from  Amelia,  and  was  apparently  moving  di- 
rect for  Burksville  junction.  The  army  of  the 
James  was  immediately  put  in  position  to  meet  the 
enemy,  but  the  rebel  column  turned  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Farmville. 

Ord  now  became  anxious  lest  his  bridge-burning 
party  should  encounter  the  entire  cavalry  command 
of  Lee.  He  had  already  sent  General  Theodore 
Eead,  his  chief  of  staff,  to  conduct  the  party,  cau- 
tioning him  to  reconnoitre  the  country  well  before 
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approaching  the  bridge ;  and  he  now  dispatched 
another  officer  to  give  warning  to  Read  that  Lee's 
whole  army  was  in  his  rear,  and  that  he  could  only 
return  by  pressing  on,  crossing  the  Appomattox,  and 
making  a  circuit  by  way  of  Prince  Edward  court- 
house. This  second  officer  was  driven  back  by 
rebel  cavalry. 

Read,  however,  came  up  with  Washburne,  led 
the  cavalry  into  Farmville,  examined  the  country, 
returned  to  the  infantry,  and  was  pushing  for  High 
bridge,  when  the  cavalry  of  Lee's  army  overtook 
him  within  two  miles  of  the  river.  Here  about  noon 
the  gallant  Read  drew  up  his  little  band  of  eighty 
horse  and  five  hundred  infantry,  rode  along  the 
front  of  his  ranks,  inspired  the  men  with  his  own 
valor,  and  began  the  battle  with  an  army  in  his 
front.  Charge  after  charge  was  made  by  the  chiv- 
alrous Washburne,  who  captured  more  rebels  than 
he  had  men.  But  Read  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
then  Washburne,  and  at  last  not  an  officer  of  that 
cavalry  party  was  left  unwounded  to  lead  the  men ; 
and  not  until  then  did  they  surrender.  But  the 
stubborn  fight  in  his  front  led  Lee  to  believe  that  a 
heavy  force  had  struck  the  head  of  his  column.  He 
ordered  a  halt,  and  this  whole  portion  of  his  army 
began  entrenching;  so  that  the  rear-guard  and 
wagon  train  were  delayed  in  their  march,  and  this 
gave  time  for  Sheridan  to  come  up  with  the  flying 
column  on  the  Deatonsville  road. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  Lee  from  Amelia  be- 
came a  matter  of  certainty,  the  direction  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  changed,  and  the  whole  com- 
mand faced  west  instead  of  north.  The  Sixth  corps, 
which  had  been  on  the  right,  was  moved  across  the 
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rear  of  the  army  to  the  left ;  the  Fifth  corps  marched 
to  the  extreme  right,  and  the  Second  became  the 
centre.  This  disposition  afforded  an  admirable  op- 
portunity to  attack  the  rebels  in  flank,  and  was  made 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Grant.  It  was  in 
conformity  with  his  instructions  of  the  night  before, 
and  carried  out  his  idea  of  intercepting  the  flight  of 
the  enemy,  whereas  Meade's  original  orders  had  been 
calculated  only  for  pursuit. 

The  country,  however,  was  open,  and  the  roads 
were  numerous,  and  at  first  the  rebels  made  good 
speed.  They  had  started  early  in  the  night,  and 
fear  is  a  wonderful  spur.  Grant  remained  in  Jeters- 
ville  with  Meade,  overlooking  the  advance,  and  send- 
ing through  him  orders  to,  the  corps  commanders. 
To  Humphreys  he  said :  "  The  FiJth  corps  covers 
well  your  flank  and  rear,  and  Wright  your  left.  You 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  push  forward  with  your 
whole  corps  and  to  strike  the  enemy  wherever  you 
may  find  him.  .  .  .  Push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
.  .  .  Sheridan  will  attack  with  three  divisions.  .  .  . 
Push  on  without  fear  of  your  flanks." 

Humphreys  never  needed  urging  to  advance 
against  the  enemy.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders 
after  Grant's  own  heart,  who  attacked  without  or- 
ders, and  "  without  fear  of  his  flanks."  He  struck 
the  rebel  column  almost  at  once,  and  Grant  immedi- 
ately sent  word  to  Griffin,  now  making  a  detour  on 
the  right,  so  as  to  come  in  on  the  enemy's  rear: 
"  Humphreys  has  struck  the  enemy  at  Deatonsville. 
He  reports  the  train  and  a  column  of  infantry  mov- 
ing through  Deatonsville.  Another  column  is  west 
of  this  one.  Sheridan  is  moving  on  them.  Wright 
moves  south-west  from  here.  General  Ord  moves 
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from  Burksville  at  eight  A.  M.  You  will  strike  their 
column  by  pushing,  and  you  will  see  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  troops  that  it  must  go  hard  with  the 
enemy."  *  Griffin  accordingly  moved  around  to  the 
north  and  west,  and  pushed  after  the  enemy  with 
great  vigor,  forcing  him  to  burn  many  of  his  wagons, 
and  picking  up  hundreds  of  stragglers  on  the  road. 

At  the  same  time  Grant  sent  a  dispatch  to  Ord, 
who  bore  an  important  part  in  all  this  programme. 
"  The  enemy,"  he  said,  "  evacuated  Amelia  last  night 
or  this  morning,  and  are  now  apparently  moving 
south-west  to  get  on  the  Farmville  and  Danville 
road.  .  .  .  You  will  move  out  to  intercept  them,  if 
possible,  taking  roads  according  to  the  information 
you  may  get,  recollecting  that  the  capture  of  the 
enemy  is  what  we  want.  .  .  .  Get  your  provost-mar- 
shal or  some  one  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  move- 
ment from  Danville  this  way." 

Soon  after  midday  the  general-in-chief  received 
a  report  from  Sheridan.  "  My  information  is  that 
the  enemy  are  moving  to  our  left  with  their  trains 
and  whole  army.  The  trains  and  army  were  moving 
all  last  night,  and  are  very  short  of  provisions,  and 
very  tired  indeed.  I  think  now  is  the  time  to  attack 
them  with  all  your  infantry.  They  are  reported  to 
have  begged  provisions  from  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try and  along  the  road  as  they  passed.  I  am  work- 
ing around  further  to  my  left."  This  information 
was  at  once  communicated  to  the  infantry  command- 
ers through  Meade :  "  Sheridan  reports  that  the  ad- 

*  These  two  dispatches  to  Humphreys  and  Griffin  were  in  Meade's 
name,  but  really  emanated  from  Grant.  On  such  occasions  Meade 
was  careful  to  use  as  far  as  possible  the  very  language  of  the  general- 
in-chief. 
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vance  of  the  enemy  is  checked.  He  urges  an  attack 
by  all  the  infantry.  The  major  general  commanding 
sends  this  for  your  information,  and  feels  sure  that 
all  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  rapid  movement." 

Grant  was  still  at  Jetersville,  to  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  his  various  columns,  and  at  five  minutes 
past  two,  he  notified  Sheridan  of  the  situation. 
"From  this  point,"  he  said,  "General  Humphreys 
can  be  seen  advancing  over  General  Vaughn's  farm. 
The  enemy  occupied  that  place  two  hours  ago  with 
artillery  and  infantry.  Griffin  is  further  to  the  right, 
and  has  been  urged  to  push  on.  He  is  no  doubt 
doing  so.  Wright  is  pushing  out  on  the  road  you 
are  on,  and  will  go  in  with  a  vim  any  place  you  dic- 
tate. Ord  has  sent  two  regiments  out  to  Farmville 
to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  is  entrenching  the  balance 
of  his  command  at  Burk's  station.  If  your  informa- 
tion makes  it  advisable  for  him  to  move  out,  notify 
him,  and  he  will  do  so." 

To  this  Sheridan  replied  from  Flat  creek :  "  The 
enemy's  trains  are  moving  on  the  pike  through  Dea- 
tonsville,  in  the  direction  of  Burksville  station.  I 
am  just  getting  ready  to  attack  them.  I  have  noti- 
fied General  Ord." 

During  the  morning  it  had  still  been  possible 
that  the  rebel  chief  might  attempt  to  make  a  detour 
entirely  around  the  national  left,  and  head  the  re- 
mains of  his  command  for  Danville,  in  the  hope  of 
finally  effecting  a  junction  with  Johnston's  army; 
but,  as  the  day  waned,  it  became  manifest  that  Lee 
had  abandoned  any  such  design,  and  was  crowding 
all  his  force  with  desperate  haste  into  the  roads  to 
Farmville.  Grant  accordingly  turned  his  columns  in 
the  same  direction,  to  close  around  the  fugitives. 
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Wright  had  previously  been  instructed  to  continue 
the  direct  pursuit  as  long  as  it  promised  success ; 
but  at  4.20  P.  M.,  he  was  ordered :  "  Unless  you  are 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  you  will,  on 
receipt  of  this,  move  by  the  nearest  road  to  Farm- 
ville."*  At  the  same  time  Grant  said  to  Ord :  "  Send 
i  Gibbon  with  his  two  divisions  to  Fannville  to  hold 
that  crossing.  The  Sixth  corps  is  also  ordered.  .  .  . 
Indications  are  that  the  enemy  are  almost  in  a  rout. 
They  are  burning  wagons,  caissons,  etc." 

Having  issued  these  instructions,  the  general-in- 
chief  set  out  for  Burksville,  to  direct  in  person  the 
advance  of  Ord.  He  left  the  three  columns  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  all  in  motion :  Griffin  nearest 
the  Appomattox,  and  almost  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy ;  Humphreys  moving  south  on  the  Deatons- 
ville  road,  in  the  rebel  rear ;  and  the  Sixth  corps  ad- 
vancing to  the  support  of  Sheridan,  against  the  left 
of  Lee. 

The  condition  of  the  rebel  command  was  now 
one  of  appalling  and  unmitigated  misery.  The  men 
were  exhausted  by  incessant  labors,  by  sleepless 
nights,  by  protracted  marches,  by  defeat,  by  famine, 
and  despair.  Many  were  wounded,  all  were  hope- 
less. They  were  burying  their  own  artillery,  and 
burning  their  own  wagons,  and  time  and  again  the 
horses  and  men  lay  on  the  ground  together,  ceasing 
to  struggle,  till  they  were  roused  by  the  shells  of 
the  enemy  or  their  own  exploding  trains.  But,  sur- 
rounded by  an  indefatigable  and  adventurous  foe, 
they  escaped  from  one  precarious  position  only  to 
fall  into  another  still  more  forlorn. 

*  This  dispatch  found  Wright  absolutely  engaged,  so  that  the 
movement  it  directed  was  not  made. 
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As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  wagon  train  appeared 
at  Sailor's  creek,  the  principal  portion  of  Lee's  com- 
mand pushed  on  towards  the  Southside,  here  known 
as  the  Lynchburg,  railroad.  But  Ord  was  found  in 
force  at  Rice's  station,  entrenched,  and  effectually 
preventing  any  advance  southward ;  while  the  gallant 
little  band  of  Read  and  Washburne  obstructed  the 
flight  nearer  the  Appomattox.  The  whole  rebel 
column  was  halted,  and  before  the  opposition  in 
front  could  be  overcome,  Sheridan  discovered  the 
wagon  train  on  the  Deatonsville  road,  escorted  by 
heavy  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  He  at  once 
ordered  Crook  to  attack  the  flank  of  the  train.  But 
if  Crook  should  find  the  defence  too  strong,  Merritt 
was  to  pass  to  the  left,  and  while  Crook  held  fast 
and  pressed  the  enemy,  Merritt  would  attack  at  a 
point  further  on.  Then  Crook  was  to  follow  Mer- 
ritt's  example,  and  so  on,  alternately,  until  one  or  the 
other  should  strike  a  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  line. 

Meanwhile,  the  Second  corps  had  engaged  the 
rebel  rear  nearer  Deatonsville,  and  from  a  hill-top 
overlooking  the  country  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  falling  back  before 
Humphreys,  halting  occasionally  to  fire,  and  then  re- 
treating doggedly  again.  On  Sheridan's  left,  Crook 
and  Merritt  were  executing  the  manoeuvre  he  had  di- 
rected, while  in  his  front  the  rebel  trains  were  in  full 
view,  not  a  thousand  yards  away,  on  high  ground  in 
the  edge  of  a  wood,  with  an  open  valley  intervening. 
In  the  fields  below  the  woods  long  lines  of  flanking 
troops  were  passing,  with  small  parties  of  cavalry 
patrolling  their  front,  to  give  warning  of  approach- 
ing danger.*  It  was  important  to  detain  this -force 

*  Newhall. 
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until  Crook  and  Merritt  could  perform  their  task, 
and  the  Sixth  corps,  which  Grant  had  ordered  to 
support  the  cavalry,  should  arrive.  Accordingly, 
Sheridan  ordered  Stagg's  brigade  to  make  a  mounted 
charge  against  the  rebel  line,  while  Miller's  battery 
of  horse  artillery,  from  a  crest  behind,  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  cavalry  and  into  the  trains.  Stagg 
made  a  gallant  charge,  leaving  men  and  horses  in 
front  of  the  rebel  works,  for  even  at  this  juncture 
the  enemy  had  thrown  up  breastworks,  while  the 
shells  of  the  battery  set  fire  to  the  wagons  beyond. 
The  demonstration  completely  accomplished  its  ob- 
ject, and  prevented  any  large  force  of  the  enemy  from 
moving  against  Merritt's  cavalry. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  head  of  the  Sixth  corps  column 
came  up,  Seymour's  division  leading,  and  Sheridan  at 
once  ordered  Wright  to  put  Seymour  into  position, 
without  waiting  for  the  remainder  of  the  corps. 
Wright  promptly  obeyed,  and  Seymour,  advancing, 
carried  the  road  at  a  point  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Deatonsville.  Humphreys,  meanwhile,  was 
following  up  the  rear  of  the  same  force  which  Sheri- 
dan was  attacking  in  flank,  while  on  the  left  Merritt 
and  Crook  were  endeavoring  to  strike  the  head  of  the 
column  again.  As  soon  as  the  road  was  in  Wright's 
possession,  Sheridan  ordered  him  to  wheel  to  the  left 
and  push  Seymour  after  the  enemy.  The  rebel  re- 
sistance, however,  was  stubborn,  and  Wheaton's  di- 
vision, now  coming  up,  took  position  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  Seymour  moving  on  the  right,  and  both 
facing  south.  Wright  and  Sheridan  rode  between 
the  columns. 

Just  behind  the  rebel  position  was  a  by-way  run- 
ning off  westward  at  right  angles  with  the  Deatons- 
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ville  road,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  enemy's 
line  was  broken,  a  part  moving  west  in  the  direction 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  part  still  keeping  the  Dea- 
tonsville  road.  Humphreys  was  coming  up  at  this 
moment,  and  Sheridan  sent  him  word  of  this  impor- 
tant news,  requesting  him  to  push  on  to  the  right,  as 
he  felt  confident  that  together  they  could  break  up 
the  enemy.  Humphreys  instantly  deflected  to  the 
right  in  pursuit  of  the  fragments  which  had  broken 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Appomattox,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  an  independent  encounter  of  his 
own ;  while  the  Sixth  corps  advanced  on  the  Dea- 
tonsville  road.  Wright  drove  the  enemy  about  two 
miles,  through  a  thick  jungle,  until  the  battle  reached 
Sailor's  creek,  a  marshy  and  difficult  stream,  running 
westerly  into  the  Appomattox.  From  the  northern 
bank  Sheridan  could  distinguish  his  own  cavalry 
away  to  the  left,  on  the  high  ground  south,  and  the 
long  line  of  smoke  from  the  burning  wagons. 

Merritt  had  pushed  on  steadily  in  the  over- 
lapping movement,  forded  the  creek  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  infantry,  and  swept  around  carefully  to 
the  opposite  side  of  a  ridge  that  rose  in  front  of 
Wright ;  and  a  young  cavalryman,  named  William 
Richardson,  of  Ouster's  brigade,  who  had  cleared  the 
rebel  troops  in  a  charge  beyond  the  crest,  and  come 
through  their  lines,  now  reported  to  Sheridan  the 
position  of  Merritt's  command.  The  cavalry  was  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  road  which  Wright  was  follow- 
ing, behind  the  ridge,  but  approaching  it  rapidly. 
Ouster  had  the  right,  next  to  the  ridge,  Crook  the 
centre,  and  Devin  was  on  the  left ;  Ouster  not  having 
broken  off  from  the  right  in  the  overlapping  move- 
ment when  the  point  of  attack  was  reached.  All 
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three  were  now  ready  to  advance,  and  Sheridan  sent 
them  the  word. 

In  the  meantime  the  rebels  in  front  of  Wright  had 
reformed  their  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
and  thrown  up  breastworks  at  various  points  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  as  time  permitted;  but  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Sixth  corps  crossed  the  creek,  and 
charged  the  position  under  a  terrible  fire,  Getty's  di- 
vision, which  had  now  come  up,  remaining  in  reserve. 
The  attack  was  splendidly  made  and  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  the  Sixth  corps  and  its  gallant  commander. 
The  position  was  almost  carried.  But  at  one  point 
on  the  national  right  a  rebel  column,  composed  of  the 
Marine  brigade  and  other  troops  from  the  Richmond 
lines,  made  a  counter-charge.  The  onset  was  as- 
tounding. These  troops  were  really  surrounded ;  two 
divisions  of  the  Sixth  corps  were  on  their  flanks,  a 
fresh  division  and  Wright's  artillery  in  front,  and 
Merritt's  cavalry  in  their  rear.  Wright  looked  upon 
the  entire  command  as  prisoners,  and  had  ordered  the 
artillery  to  cease  firing,  out  of  humanity  ;  when  this 
little  force  charged  against  the  Sixth  corps  front  and 
drove  it  across  the  creek.  There  was  a  moment, of 
desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  the  national 
troops  moved  up  on  every  side ;  a  tremendous  storm 
of  artillery  from  eighteen  guns  opened  on  the  com- 
mand, and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  yield.  Some 
of  the  men  floundered  wildly  back  through  the  creek, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  very  brigades  they 
had  just  driven  across. 

A  moment  later  the  two  sections  of  the  Sixth 
corps  closed  like  gates  upon  the  entire  rebel  force, 
while  from  the  hillsides  in  the  rear  Merritt  and 
Crook  suddenly  swept  through  the  pine-trees  like  a 
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whirlwind.  There  was  one  bewildering  moment  in 
which  the  rebels  fought  on  every  hand,  and  then  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  Ewell,  in 
command  of  the  force,  Kershaw,  Custis  Lee,  Semmes, 
Corse,  De  Foe,  Barton — all  generals,  hundreds  of 
inferior  officers,  and  seven  thousand  men,  were  pris- 
oners. Fourteen  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
cavalry,  and  the  entire  rear-guard  of  Lee's  army  was 
destroyed. 

A  few  officers  escaped  on  the  backs  of  artillery 
horses,  and  some  of  the  men  broke  their  muskets 
before  submitting.  A  part  of  the  wagon  train  had 
gone  on  during  the  battle,  but  E  well's  command 
surrendered  on  the  open  field. 

Getty's  division  was  pushed  on  for  a  mile  or  two, 
in  support  of  Devin's  troopers,  sent  to  beat  up  the 
country  further  on ;  but  it  was  now  long  after  dark, 
and  the  remainder  of  Sheridan's  command,  including 
the  Sixth  corps,  went  into  bivouac  south  of  Sailor's 
creek. 

The  rebel  generals  were  taken  to  Sheridan's 
head-quarters,  and  the  gray  and  the  blue  were  clus- 
tered about  the  camp-fire  in  almost  equal  numbers. 
The  prisoners  shared  the  blankets  as  well  as  the 
suppers  of  their  conquerors,  but  only  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep  was  allowed  to  either,  for  Sheridan  started 
in  pursuit  of  Lee  before  daylight,  while  the  seven 
thousand  captives  were  marched  to  Burksville  junc- 
tion.* 

*  On  the  7th  of  April,  Grant  was  moving  in  person  between  the 
commands,  and  I  was  left  to  receive  dispatches  in  his  absence.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Burksville,  and  the  general  offi- 
cers were  brought  to  Grant's  head-quarters.  It  was  a  sorry  company  of 
tired  and  hungry  and  dejected  men.  Ewell  at  once  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  write  a  letter  to  Grant,  in  which  he  protested  that  he  had 
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Humphreys  meanwhile  had  pursued  the  force  in 
his  front  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles,  over  every  foot  of  which  he  kept  up 
a  running  fight,  wading  streams  and  building  bridges 
as  he  advanced.  The  country  was  broken,  open 
fields  alternating  with  forests,  and  dense  under- 
growth with  swamp;  at  several  points  the  enemy 
was  partially  entrenched;  but  the  lines  of  battle 
followed  the  skirmishers  so  closely  and  rapidly  as  to 
astonish  veteran  soldiers.  The  last  rebel  stand  in 
front  of  Humphreys  was  made  at  the  creek,  where  a 
short  but  sharp  contest  gave  him  thirteen  flags,  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 
The  whole  result  of  the  day  to  the  Second  corps 
was  four  guns,  seventeen  hundred  prisoners,  thirteen 
flags,  and  three  hundred  wagons. 

The  Fifth  corps  met  this  day  no  opposing  force, 
save  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry.  It  marched 
thirty-two  miles,  and  captured  three  hundred  strag- 
glers, halting  for  the  night  at  Ligonton. 

An  army  was  hardly  ever  so  nearly  surrounded 
in  the  open  field  as  that  of  Lee  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  April.  Ord  held  the  flying  rebels  in  front, 
Sheridan  and  Wright  had  struck  them  in  flank  and 
dismembered  the  column,  while  Humphreys  and 
Griffin  were  on  the  right  and  rear.  Their  enemies 
encompassed  them  on  every  side.  The  only  pos- 
sible escape  was  by  the  roads  nearest  to  the  Ap- 
pomattox,  in  the  direction  of  Farmville,  and  to  this 
point  Grant  had  already  directed  his  columns. 


only  obeyed  his  orders  in  setting  fire  to  the  warehouses  in  Richmond. 
I  gave  them  some  whiskey,  and  they  warmed  themselves  at  the  camp- 
fire,  and  then  they  were  locked  up  in  a  house  near  by,  under  the  orders 
of  the  provost  marshal,  Colonel  Sharpe. 
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The  success  of  the  battle  of  Sailor's  creek  was 
largely  due  to  the  vigor  and  ability  of  Sheridan. 
After  the  combinations  of  the  general-in-chief  had 
produced  the  strategical  situation,  it  was  Sheridan's 
masterly  tactics,  his  brilliant  manoeuvring  with  the 
cavalry,  his  assault  with  the  Sixth  corps  on  the  left 
of  the  rebel  column ;  and,  finally,  his  handling  of 
both  portions  of  his  command  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  bringing  Wright  and  Merritt  face  to  face, 
with  the  rebels  between,  which  secured  the  result  at 
which  Grant  was  aiming — the  destruction  of  almost 
a  fourth  of  Lee's  command.  A  result  so  complete 
was  only  to  be  achieved  by  the  exercise  of  the  high- 
est qualities  of  military  genius,  whether  in  concep- 
tion or  performance. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Grant  reached 
Burks ville,  where  he  found  that  Ord  had  moved  to 
Rice's  station,  and  entrenched  in  front  of  Lee.  The 
general-in-chief  at  once  reported  the  situation  to  the 
government :  "  The  troops  are  pushing  now,"  he 
said,  "  though  it  is  after  night,  and  they  have  had  no 
rest  for  more  than  one  week.  The  finest  spirit  pre- 
vails among  the  men,  and  I  believe  that  in  three 
days  more  Lee  will  not  have  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand men  to  take  out  of  Virginia,  and  no  train  or 
supplies."  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  ex- 
hortations to  Sherman :  "  We  have  Lee's  army 
pressed  hard,  his  men  scattering,  and  going  to  their 
homes  by  thousands.  He  is  endeavoring  to  reach 
Danville,  where  Davis  and  his  cabinet  have  gone. 
I  shall  press  the  pursuit  to  the  end.  Push  Johnston 
at  the  same  time,  and  let  us  finish  this  job  all  at  once." 

This  night  he  received  an  important  dispatch  from 
the  President,  who  had  gone  to  Richmond  after  the 
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fall  of  that  place,  and  now  recounted  to  Grant  his 
conferences  with  the  rebels,  the  partial  sanction  he 
had  given  to  the  assembling  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  especially  a  promise  that  confiscations 
should  be  remitted  to  the  people  of  any  state  which 
should  promptly  and  in  good  faith  withdraw  its 
troops  from  resistance  to  the  government.  "I  do 
not  think  it  very  probable,"  said  Lincoln,  "  that  any- 
thing will  come  of  this,  but  I  have  thought  best  to 
notify  you,  so  that,  if  you  should  see  signs,  you  may 
understand  them.  From  your  recent  dispatches  it 
seems  that  you  are  pretty  effectually  withdrawing 
the  Virginia  troops  from  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. Nothing  I  have  done,  or  probably  shall  do, 
is  to  delay,  hinder,  or  interfere  with  you  in  your 
work." 

At  midnight  Grant  received  dispatches  from  Sher- 
idan announcing  his  victory,  and  the  first  idea  of  the 
national  chief  was  to  intercept  again  the  flight  of  Lee. 
If  the  rebels  should  not  succeed  in  crossing  the  Ap- 
pomattox  at  Farmville,  their  only  open  road  was  by 
Prince  Edward  court-house,  about  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Burksville,  and  five  miles  directly  south  of 
Farmville.  At  ten  minutes  past  twelve,  accordingly, 
Grant  said  to  Meade :  u  Every  moment  now  is  im- 
portant to  us.  Communicate  this  to  General  Grif- 
fin. Direct  him  to  move  out  at  once  to  our  left,  tak- 
ing the  most  direct  open  road  to  Prince  Edward 
court-house.  Mackenzie's  cavalry  is  already  ordered 
there,  and  will  be  off  from  here  at  two  A.  M."  To 
Ord  he  said :  "  Your  troops  are  the  nearest  to  Prince 
Edward  unless  the  Fifth  corps  is  between  you  and 
there.  That  corps  was  ordered  to  Prince  Edward 
last  night,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  our 
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captures  at  twelve  P.  M.,  the  order  was  reiterated 
for  them  to  push  on  without  waiting  for  morning. 
Mackenzie  is  probably  there  now." 

Sheridan's  report  from  the  battle  had  concluded 
with  the  words :  "  If  the  thing  is  pressed,  I  think 
that  Lee  will  surrender."  The  general-in-chief  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  dispatch  to  Lincoln,  who  re- 
plied :  "  Let  the  thing  be  pressed." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Vth  of  April,  Ord 
discovered  that  the  rebels  had  broken  away  in  the 
night  from  his  front,  and  were  making  desperate 
speed  for  Farmville.  His  whole  command  was  put 
in  motion  at  once  in  three  columns,  and  came  up  on 
the  rebel  flank  and  rear  as  Lee  was  entering  the 
town,  where  seven  railroad  trains  had  just  arrived, 
loaded  with  supplies  for  the  rebel  army.  At  this 
point  the  Lynchburg  railroad  passes  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  Appomattox,  while  the  wagon  road 
crosses  to  the  northern  bank,  the  roads  coming  to- 
gether again  at  Appomattox  court-house,  twenty 
miles  further  west.  Lee,  hard  pressed  by  Ord,  was 
unable  to  hold  Farmville  long  enough  to  unload  the 
trains,  and  accordingly  ordered  them  west  by  rail, 
while  he  marched  himself  by  the  wagon  road  on  the 
northern  bank,  to  strike  the  supplies  at  Appomat- 
tox court-house. 

But  Grant  was  at  his  heels.  Sheridan  had 
started  from  Sailor's  creek  before  daylight,  and  soon 
discovering  that  the  rebels  had  evaded  the  army  of 
the  James  at  Rice's  station,  he  ordered  Merritt  to 
move  with  two  divisions  to  Prince  Edward,  passing 
around  by  the  left  of  Ord,  while  Crook  continued 
the  direct  pursuit  along  the  Appomattox,  and  arrived 
at  Farmville  nearly  as  soon  as  the  army  of  the  James. 

119 
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The  Second  corps  also  moved  at  half-past  five, 
Barlow's  division  leading,  and  Humphreys  soon  came 
up  with  the  rebel  rear  at  High  bridge,  five  miles 
east  of  Farmville,  where  also  the  wagon  road  and 
the  railroad  cross  the  Appomattox.  The  wagon 
bridge  had  just  been  fired,  and  the  second  span  of 
the  railroad  bridge  was  burning.  A  redoubt  on  the 
southern  bank  was  blown  up  by  the  rebels  as  Hum- 
phreys approached,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery  were 
abandoned.  The  rebels,  however,  had  drawn  up  a 
considerable  force  of  infantry  on  the  opposite  side 
to  oppose  the  passage,  and  redoubts  had  been 
erected  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  position.  It 
was  important  to  save  the  wagon  bridge,  for  the 
river  was  not  fordable  for  infantry  and  hardly  for 
cavalry.  The  rebel  skirmishers  attempted  to  hold 
the  bridge  until  it  could  be  consumed,  but  they  were 
quickly  driven  from  it,  and  the  Second  corps  passed 
over,  Barlow  in  advance.  Humphreys  at  once  or- 
dered artillery  in  position  to  cover  an  attack,  but  the 
enemy  moved  off,  abandoning  ten  more  guns  on  the 
northern  side.  The  railroad  bridge,  an  elaborate 
structure,  was  saved  with  the  loss  of  four  spans. 

The  rebels  retreated  in  two  columns,  one  moving 
along  the  river  side  towards  Farmville,  but  the  main 
body  marching  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Hum- 
phreys followed  the  larger  force  with  two  divisions, 
and  sent  Barlow  on  the  left  to  Farmville.  Artillery 
could  not  accompany  Barlow,  for  he  marched  along 
the  railroad.  Farmville  was  found  in  possession  of 
a  strong  rebel  force,  burning  the  bridges  and  cover- 
ing their  wagon  train.  Barlow,  however,  attacked 
at  once,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  the  town,  burning 
a  hundred  and  thirty  wagons,  and  then  falling  rapid- 
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ly  back  upon  the  main  rebel  force.  But  the  bridges 
had  been  destroyed.  Lee  was  now  entrenched  in  a 
strong  position  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  crowned  with 
entrenchments  and  batteries,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Farmville  and  High  bridge  roads,  about  five 
mi]es  north  of  Farmville.  He  was  evidently  making 
a  stand  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  his  trains. 

As  soon  as  Humphreys  ascertained  that  he  was 
in  front  of  all  that  was  left  of  the  rebel  army,  he 
promptly  ordered  Barlow  up  from  Farmville,  but 
still  thought  Lee's  position  too  strong  to  attack  single- 
handed.  He  therefore  sent  back  to  Meade,  now  at 
High  bridge,  and  asked  that  an  advance  might  be 
made  from  Farmville,  in  support  of  the  Second  corps. 
But  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  passed  entirely 
beyond  High  bridge  on  the  southern  side,  and  the 
bridges  at  Farmville  were  destroyed.  Immediate 
reinforcement  was  therefore  impracticable.  The  sit- 
uation of  Humphreys  now  became  precarious.  He 
was  alone,  north  of  the  river,  in  front  of  a  superior 
and  desperate  force,  while  the  various  national  col- 
umns on  the  opposite  side,  were  either  heading  for 
Prince  Edward,  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  or 
else  effectually  prevented  from  crossing  to  his  relief 
at  Farmville. 

The  Sixth  corps  had  started  early  in  the  morning, 
following  the  enemy  on  the  Farmville  road ;  but  at 
Rice's  station,  Wright  found  that  the  army  of  the 
James  had  already  passed,  and  was,  of  course,  in  his 
advance.  His  march  was  now  greatly  impeded  by 
the  movements  of  both  Ord  and  Crook  in  his  front. 
Nevertheless,  he  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Farm- 
ville, and  massed  his  corps  on  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  town.  Meanwhile,  the  Fifth  corps  had 
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passed  by  the  rear  of  both  Humphreys  and  Wright, 
and  was  now  marching  for  Prince  Edward,  according 
to  Grant's  orders  of  the  night  before. 

At  this  juncture,  when  Humphreys  was  unsup- 
ported north  of  the  river,  Ord,  Crook,  and  Wright 
entangled  on  the  southern  bank,  with  the  bridges 
destroyed,  and  no  one  to  direct  the  corps  commanders 
— for  Sheridan  had  moved  forward  on  the  road  to 
Prince  Edward,  while  Meade  was  still  at  the  rear  at 
High  bridge — Grant  arrived  at  Farinville,  riding  up 
from  Burksville  junction. 

He  at  once  ordered  Crook  to  ford  the  river  and 
proceed  to  the  support  of  Humphreys,  and  the  cav- 
alry waded  belly-deep  across  the  Appomattox.  Next, 
a  re-assuring  message  was  sent  to  Humphreys :  "  Your 
note  of  1.20  p.  M.  to  Major  General  Meade  is  just 
seen.  Mott's  division*  of  your  corps  and  Crook's 
cavalry  are  both  across  the  river  at  this  point.  The 
Sixth  and  Twenty -fourth  corps  are  here.  The  enemy 
cannot  cross  at  Farmville."  The  army  of  the  James 
was  then  ordered  out  of  the  way,  to  follow  Sheridan 
on  the  road  to  Prince  Edward,  and  Wright  was  di- 
rected to  build  a  foot-bridge  for  his  infantry,  and  to 
bring  up  pontoons  for  the  artillery  and  the  trains. 
These  orders  were  all  obeyed,  and  before  dark 
Wright's  column  was  filing  across  the  Appomattox, 
Crook  was  fighting  on  the  northern  bank,  and  Ord 
far  on  the  road  to  Prince  Edward. 

Meanwhile,  Humphreys  had  been  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Barlow  and  the  Sixth  corps ;  but  heavy  firing 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Farmville,  which  he 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  guns  of  Wright.  He 

*  It  was  in  reality  Barlow's  division,  and  not  Mott's,  which  was 
north  of  the  river  at  Farmville. 
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therefore  extended  his  own  command  to  envelop  the 
enemy's  left,  and  made  an  advance  with  Miles's  di- 
vision, but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
Barlow,  however,  soon  came  up,  but  it  was  dark  be- 
fore he  could  take  position,  and  no  further  attack 
was  made  by  the  Second  corps. 

The  firing  Humphreys  had  heard  was  from  a 
battle  of  the  cavalry.  Crook  had  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  fording  the  river,  and  when  he  attacked 
the  enemy's  trains  on  the  northern  bank,  he  encoun- 
tered a  large  infantry  force.  A  sharp  fight  ensued, 
in  which  Gregg  was  captured  and  the  head  of 
Crook's  division  was  repelled. 

Thus,  two  separate  attacks  had  on  this  day  been 
successfully  resisted  by  the  retreating  but  gallant 
forces  of  Lee.  Both  these  affairs,  it  is  true,  were 
temporary  defences,  made  to  allow  the  artillery  and 
ammunition  trains  to  be  withdrawn,  but  they  dem- 
onstrated the  lingering  quality  of  the  troops,  which, 
though  driven  and  crowded  so  far  and  so  fast,  could 
still  be  induced  to  turn  and  hold  off  for  an  hour  or 
more  their  triumphant  and  advancing  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  the  converging  and  crossing  col- 
umns of  Grant  were  on  every  road,  and  the  toils 
were  drawn  constantly  closer  around  the  fugitive 
army.  At  night  the  rebels  had  been  chased  for 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox,  and 
forced  to  cross  the  river  in  such  haste  that  they 
could  only  partially  burn  their  bridges,  and  left 
eighteen  cannon  behind.  The  army  of  the  Potomac 
had  pursued  with  tremendous  vigor,  the  infantry 
crossing  at  one  bridge  which  had  already  been  fired, 
and  building  another,  and  the  cavalry  wading  ;•  the 
vanguard  of  both  Humphreys  and  Crook  had  come 
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up  with  the  enemy  north  of  the  river,  while  on  the 
southern  side  Sheridan,  followed  by  Griffin  and 
Ord,  was  stretching  out  rapidly,  once  more  to  head 
the  flying  column  of  Lee  and  cut  off  his  hoped-for 
supplies. 

From  Farrnville,  Grant  said  to  Sheridan :  "  The 
Second  corps  and  Crook's  cavalry  are  north  of  the 
river  at  this  place.  ...  I  think  on  the  whole  you 
had  better  throw  your  cavalry  up  the  river  towards 
Chickentown,  to  watch  the  different  crossings.  The 
Twenty-fourth  corps  will  move  up  the  south  bank 
of  the  river.  .  .  .  You  may  be  able  to  get  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  possibly.  It  is  reported  among  the 
citizens  here  that  Lynchburg  was  evacuated  last 
night.  I  do  not  doubt  but  Stoneman  is  there." 

Sheridan  arrived  at  Prince  Edward  at  three 
o'clock,  and  finding  Mackenzie  already  on  the  ground 
with  his  little  division,  he  ordered  him  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  as  far  as  Prospect  station,  on  the 
Lynchburg  railroad,  and  ascertain  if  the  enemy  was 
moving  past  that  point.  Meanwhile  he  learned  that 
Lee  had  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomat- 
tox.  Merritt  was,  therefore,  pushed  forward  on  the 
southern  side  to  Buffalo  creek,  while  Crook  was  or- 
dered to  recross  the  Appoinattox  and  rejoin  Sheri- 
dan at  Prospect  station,  in  advance  of  Ord.  At  6.45 
p.  M.,  Sheridan  reported  his  movements  to  Grant :  "  I 
am  following,"  he  said,  "  with  the  First  and  Third 
cavalry  divisions,  and  will  reach  the  vicinity  of  Pros- 
pect station  to-night,  if  I  do  not  go  to  Chickentown." 

Still  later  he  sent  further  and  important  news  to 
the  general-in-chief,  from  Prospect  station.  "I  am 
moving  the  cavalry  column  on  Appomattox  depot. 
There  are  eight  trains  of  cars  at  that  point,  to  sup- 
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ply  Lee's  army.  Everything  is  being  run  out  of 
Lynchburg  towards  Danville.  Our  troops  are  re- 
ported at  Liberty.  This  must  be  Stoneman." 

When  Crook  received  his  orders  to  rejoin  Sheri- 
dan, he  was  very  unwilling  to  obey,  and  went  in 
person  to  Grant  to  complain.  His  troops,  he  said, 
were  tired  and  worn;  they  had  marched  all  day, 
forded  the  river,  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  they 
had  been  repelled.  Not  a  thousand  men  were  fit  to 
move.  But  Grant  was  peremptory  ;  the  emergency 
was  immediate ;  Sheridan  had  asked,  and  Crook  was 
obliged  to  conform.  Accordingly,  the  cavalry  crossed 
the  stream  again  in  the  night,  and  set  out  to  rejoin 
Sheridan. 

At  the  same  time  Grant  sent  directions  to  Ord 
to  hasten  on  the  heels  of  Sheridan,  picking  up  Grif- 
fin's corps  at  Prince  Edward  on  the  way,  and  with 
both  corps  to  attack  the  head  and  front  of  Lee. 

To  Sheridan  himself  he  said  :  "  The  Second  and 
Sixth  corps  will  press  the  enemy  to-morrow  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  the  Sixth  corps  keeping 
next  to  the  river.  The  Fifth  and  Twenty-fourth 
corps  will  push  up  by  Prospect  station,  and  will  be 
ready  to  turn  upon  the  enemy  at  any  time.  I  will 
move  my  head-quarters  up  by  the  south  bank  in  the 
morning."  At  9.30  p.  M.,  he  instructed  Meade  to  the 
same  effect,  and  added :  "  The  enemy  cannot  go  to 
Lynchburg,  possibly.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Stoneman  entered  that  city  this  morning.  I 
will  move  my  head-quarters  up  with  the  troops  in 
the  morning,  probably  to  Prospect  station." 

Stoneman  had  indeed  started,  in  the  last  days  of 
March,  from  East  Tennessee,  in  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders of  Grant,  and  was  at  this  time  moving  against 
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the  railroad  west  of  Lynchburg.  He  had  not  yet 
entered  the  town,  but  was  completing  the  contracting 
circle,  and  threatening  the  last  possible  avenue  of 
exit  left  to  Lee. 

Nearly  all  this  night  the  Sixth  corps  was  passing 
through  Farmville,  and  the  little  town  was  crowded 
with  an  unfamiliar  company,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry;  rebel  prisoners,  wagon  trains,  ambulances 
filled  with  wounded,  officers  and  men  looking  for 
quarters — all  the  impedimenta  of  an  army.  Camp 
fires  were  burning  in  the  streets  and  over  all  the 
country  outside,  and  the  frightened  inhabitants 
peered  from  their  windows  at  the  regulated  turmoil 
of  war. 

Grant  had  taken  possession  of  the  Farmville 
hotel,  a  homely  country  inn,  where  Lee  had  slept 
the  night  before,  and  there  received  reports  from 
Sheridan  and  Ord  and  Meade,  and  issued  orders  not 
only  to  his  principal  commanders,  but  to  their  subor- 
dinates ;  for  in  the  complicated  dispositions  of  this 
day  he  was  at  the  focus,  while  the  army  chiefs  were 
far  away :  Sheridan  at  Prospect  station,  Ord  at 
Prince  Edward,  and  Meade  at  Rice's  station.  He 
approved  of  Sheridan's  advance  and  forwarded  him 
support,  he  encouraged  Humphreys,  and  stimulated 
Crook ;  he  sent  information  to  Meade,  and  directions 
to  Wright  and  Griffin  and  Ord. 

During  the  evening  he  came  out  in  the  porch 
and  watched  the  Sixth  corps  column  marching  by. 
The  night  was  dark,  but  the  camp  fires  threw  their 
gleams  across  his  face,  and  the  soldiers  recognized 
the  chief  whom  a  week  before  they  had  cheered  in- 
side the  rebel  lines  at  Petersburg.  Their  shouts 
rang  out  again,  for  every  man  felt  that  he  had  led 
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them  to  such  a  victory  as  had  seldom  been  won  in 
any  war ;  that  their  marches  and  labors  were  now 
nearly  ended,  and  the  object  of  them  all  attained. 
Grant  stood  till  the  last  battalion  had  passed,  and 
then  went  in  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Lee. 

It  was  in  these  words  :  "  FAEMVILLE,  April  7th, 
1865.  General :  The  results  of  the  last  week  must 
convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as 
my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of 
any  further  effusion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the 
surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States' 
army  known  as  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. — 
U.  S.  GEANT,  Lieutenant-General." 

At  this  juncture  Lee's  own  officers  had  proposed 
to  him  to  surrender.  The  condition  of  his  soldiers, 
baffled,  beaten,  followed,  famished,  wounded,  foot- 
sore, despairing,  was  such  that  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion could  be  looked  for.  For  two  days  no  return 
of  troops  had  been  made.  The  disintegration  of  the 
scattered  brigades  was  such  that  all  attempt  to  num- 
ber them  was  vain.  Lee  had  himself  no  idea  of  the 
strength  of  his  command.  The  officers  were  involved 
in  the  demoralization  of  the  men ;  they  made  no  ef- 
fort to  prevent  straggling,  and  shut  their  eyes  on  the 
hourly  reduction  of  their  force,  riding,  dogged  and 
indifferent,  in  advance  of  their  commands.  Only 
when  the  national  columns  caught  up  and  attacked 
the  rear  did  some  of  the  old  spirit  seem  to  re-ani- 
mate these  jaded  veterans.  Whenever  they  were 
summoned  to  resist,  they  faced  boldly  around,  and 
then,  like  wounded  beasts,  they  struck  out  terrible 
blows.  The  fighting  at  Sailor's  creek  was  as  desper- 
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ate  for  a  while  as  in  any  battle  of  the  war ;  and  the 
repulse  of  Miles  on  the  7th,  the  capture  of  a  portion 
of  Crook's  cavalry  with  Gregg  himself  at  their  head, 
showed  like  the  expiring  flashes  of  a  nearly  burnt 
out  fire. 

The  high  commanders  of  Lee  saw  that  the  suffer- 
ing was  in  vain,  that  no  effort  of  gallantry  or  despair 
could  now  avail,  and  several  of  them  approached 
him  with  the  recommendation  to  yield.  But  he 
was  yet  unwilling.  "  I  have  too  many  brave  men," 
he  said ;  "  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  surrender." 
Nevertheless,  he  answered  Grant's  note,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th,  in  ,these  words :  "  General,  I  have  received 
your  note  of  this  day.  Though  not  entirely  of  the 
opinion  you  express  of  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  therefore,  before  considering  your 
proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition 
of  its  surrender." 

This  note  was  handed  to  Grant  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  while  he  was  still  at  Farmville,  and 
he  immediately  replied :  "  Your  note  of  last  evening 
in  reply  to  mine  of  same  date,  asking  the  conditions 
on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  is  just  received.  In  reply  I 
would  say  that  peace  being  my  great  desire,  there  is 
but  one  condition  I  would  insist  upon,  namely  :  that 
the  men  and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified 
for  taking  up  arms  again  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged.  I  will 
meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers 
you  may  name  for  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point 
agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  def- 
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initely  the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received." 

He  made  no  delay,  however,  in  the  pursuit. 
Meade  was  ordered  to  follow  north  of  the  river, 
while  Sheridan  with  all  the  cavalry  pushed,  on  the 
opposite  side,  for  Appomattox,  followed  by  the  army 
of  the  James  and  the  Fifth  corps.  To  Sheridan, 
Grant  said :  "  I  think  Lee  will  surrender  to-day.  I 
addressed  him  on  the  subject  last  evening,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  this  morning,  asking  me  the  terms  I 
wanted.  We  will  push  him  until  terms  are  agreed 
upon."  This  day  also  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Stanton 
in  these  words :  "  The  enemy  so  far  have  been  pushed 
from  the  road  towards  Danville.  I  feel  very  confi- 
dent of  receiving  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  what 
remains  of  his  army  by  to-morrow." 

During  the  night  the  enemy  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  Second  corps,  and  at  five  A.  M. 
on  the  8th,  Humphreys  resumed  the  pursuit  on  the 
Lynchburg  stage  road,  Wright  following  on  a  par- 
allel road.  No  halt  was  made  by  the  Second  corps 
till  sunset,  and  then  after  two  hours'  rest,  the  march 
was  renewed.  But  the  rebels  fled  fast,  and  at  mid- 
night there  seemed  no  prospect  of  overtaking  them 
in  the  darkness.  The  head  of  the  column  was  there- 
fore halted  again.  The  men  were  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue and  want  of  food,  and  the  rear  of  the  column 
did  not  get  up  till  morning ;  while  the  supply  train 
of  two  days'  rations  was  still  later.  But  as  soon  as 
the  rations  could  be  issued  the  Second  corps  moved 
forward  again;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  9th, 
Humphreys  came  up  with  the  rebel  skirmishers 
about  three  miles  from  Appomattox  court-house. 
The  Sixth  corps  marched  on  the  8th  to  New  Store, 
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seventeen  miles,  and  on  the  9th,  Wright  followed 
Humphreys  to  the  vicinity  of  Appomattox,  where 
both  commanders  were  halted  by  a  flag  of  truce 
from  Lee. 

From  Buffalo  river,  where  he  camped,  Sheridan, 
early  on  the  8th,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Grant,  with  in- 
formation derived  from  Merritt,  who  was  in  the  ad- 
vance :  "  If  this  is  correct,"  he  said,  "  the  enemy  must 
have  taken  the  Pine  road  north  of  the  Appomattox. 
I  will  move  on  Appomattox  court-house.  Should 
we  not  intercept  the  enemy,  and  he  be  forced  into 
Lynchburg,  his  surrender  is  then  beyond  question." 

The  troopers  were  in  the  saddle  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  up,  and  Merritt  led  off,  Ouster  in  the  ad- 
vance, followed  by  Devin.  At  Prospect  station  the 
command  was  joined  by  Crook,  who  now  brought 
up  the  rear.  Soon  after  the  march  began,  Sheri- 
dan's scouts  reported  four  trains  of  cars  at  Appo- 
mattox station,  five  miles  south  of  the  court-house, 
loaded  with  supplies  for  Lee.  These  were  doubt- 
less the  same  supplies  that  had  been  chased  from 
Burksville  to  Farmville,  and  from  Farmville  to  Ap- 
pomattox ;  for  days  they  were  almost  in  sight  but 
never  in  reach  of  the  famished  enemy.  Merritt  and 
Crook  were  promptly  notified,  and  the  entire  com- 
mand pushed  briskly  on  for  twenty-eight  miles, 
halting  only  once  for  rest  and  water. 

It  was  a  day  of  uneventful  marching ;  hardly  a 
human  being  was  encountered  on  the  way.  The 
country  was  enchanting ;  the  peach  orchards  were 
blossoming  in  the  southern  spring,  the  fields  had 
been  peacefully  ploughed  for  the  coming  crops,  the 
buds  were  beginning  to  swell,  and  a  touch  of  verdure 
was  perceptible  on  the  trees  and  along  the  hillsides. 
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The  atmosphere  was  balmy  and  odorous  ;  the  ham- 
lets were  unburnt,  the  farm-houses  inhabited,  the 
farms  all  tilled.  In  this  distant  valley  of  the  Appo- 
mattox  those  who  had  plunged  their  country  into 
war  had  hitherto  escaped  the  punishment  of  treason 
and  rebellion.  But  this  placid  neighborhood  was 
destined  to  witness  the  hurried  flight  of  routed  le- 
gions and  the  impetuous  march  of  the  conqueror; 
and  remote  and  unfamiliar  until  this  day — to  be  as- 
sociated in  all  time  with  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  American  history. 

When  Ouster  arrived  at  Appomattox  it  was  near- 
ly dark,  and  he  skillfully  threw  a  force  in  rear  of 
the  station,  and  captured  four  heavily  loaded  trains 
—engines,  cars,  and  supplies.  But  they  were  hardly 
in  his  hands  when  a  rebel  force  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery appeared.  One  of  the  trains  was  burned,  but 
Ouster  hastily  manned  the  other  three  and  sent  them 
off  towards  Farmville.  Then,  without  halting,  he 
pushed  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  the  court-house, 
capturing  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  hospital 
train,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  the  advance 
of  a  heavy  column,  coming  up  on  the  Farmville  road 
for  supplies,  and  with  no  idea  of  meeting  an  enemy. 

Sheridan  now  rapidly  brought  up  Devin,  who 
went  into  position  on  the  right  of  Ouster.  The 
fighting  continued  till  after  dark,  and  the  enemy 
was  driven  to  the  court-house.  A  reconnoissance  was 
then  sent  across  the  river,  and  Lee's  entire  command 
was  discovered  moving  up  on  the  Farmville  road. 
Sheridan  had  headed  the  rebel  army.  At  this  great 
news,  although  he  had  only  cavalry  to  oppose  to  all 
that  was  left  of  Lee's  command,  Sheridan  held  fast 
to  what  he  had  gained,  and  at  9.20  P.  M.  sent  infor- 
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mation  back  to  Grant.  "  If  General  Gibbon  and  the 
Fifth  corps  can  get  up  to-night,"  he  said,  "  we  will 
perhaps  finish  the  job  in  the  morning.  I  do  not 
think  Lee  means  to  surrender  until  compelled  to  do 
so."  He  also  sent  word  to  Ord  and  Gibbon  and 
Griffin  that  if  they  pressed  on  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  escape  for  Lee. 

Early  on  the  8th,  Grant  had  set  out  from  Farm- 
ville  to  join  Sheridan's  advance.  But  he  had  been 
absent  from  his  own  head-quarters  several  days, 
sleeping  in  rebel  houses,  and  messing  with  any  gen- 
eral officers  whom  he  passed.  Worn  out  with  men- 
tal anxiety  and  physical  fatigue,  loss  of  sleep  and 
the  weight  of  responsibility,  he  became  very  unwell, 
and  was  obliged  to  halt  at  a  farm-house  on  the  road, 
where  he  spent  most  of  the  day. 

About  midnight,  while  unable  to  sleep  from  pain, 
he  received  the  following  communication  from  Lee. 
"  April  8th  :  I  received  at  a  late  hour  your  note  of  to- 
day. In  mine  of  yesterday,  I  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To 
be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to 
call  for  the  surrender  of  this  army ;  but  as  the  re- 
storation of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I 
desired  to  know  whether  your  proposals  would  lead 
to  that  end.  I  cannot  therefore  meet  you  with  a 
view  to  surrender  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia ; 
but,  as  far  as  your  proposal  may  affect  the  Con- 
federate States  forces  under  my  command,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  ten  A.  M.  to-morrow,  on 
the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket 
lines  of  the  two  armies." 

This  disingenuous  letter  was  hardly  worthy  of 
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so  great  a  commander.  Lee  had  undoubtedly  the 
day  before  given  Grant  to  suppose  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  terms  of  surrender.  He  said  nothing 
then  about  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  this  was 
when  he  was  entangled  in  crossing  the  Appornattox ; 
his  wagons  were  ablaze,  and  his  rear -guard  was 
fighting  for  existence,  with  Crook  and  the  Second 
corps.  When  he  wrote  his  second  letter,  he  was  far 
away  from  Meade  on  the  Lynchburg.  road,  and  ig- 
norant that  Sheridan  was  across  his  path.  He 
thought  himself  sure  of  supplies  at  Appomattox, 
and  refused  to  meet  the  national  general  with  a 
view  to  surrender  his  army.  Much  may  be  forgiven 
to  a  man  in  his  condition,  and  the  hope  of  escape, 
of  avoiding  the  humiliation  of  absolute  surrender, 
is  his  apology ;  but  the  apology  is  required. 

Grant  was  more  direct.  He  knew  what  he  was  aim- 
ing at,  and  was  not  to  be  enticed  or  entrapped  into 
negotiations  for  peace.  What  he  wanted,  and  meant 
to  have,  was  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  his  an- 
tagonist. Brushing  away  the  cobwebs  of  artifice,  he 
sent  the  following  answer  to  Lee  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  April:  "Your  note  of  yesterday  is  re- 
ceived. I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject 
of  peace.  The  meeting  proposed  for  ten  A.  M.  to-day 
could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however,  Gen- 
eral, that  I  am  equally  desirous  for  peace  with 
yourself,  and  the  whole  North  entertains  the  same 
feeling.  The  terms  upon  wliich  peace  can  be  had  are 
well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their 
arms  they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save 
thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  property  not  yet  destroyed.  Seriously  hoping  that 
all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of 
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another  life,  I  subscribe  myself,  etc.,  U.  S.  Grant, 
Lieutenant-General." 

He  then  set  out  to  join  Sheridan's  column,  and 
to  hasten  the  emergency  which,  in  Lee's  opinion, 
would  call  for  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  army. 

Ord  marched  his  men  from  daylight  on  the  8th 
until  daylight  on  the  9th  of  April,  halting  only 
three  hours  on  the  road — a  terrible  march ;  but  the 
men  understood  that  they  were  conquering  their 
enemy  as  effectually  by  marching  as  by  fighting, 
and  did  not  murmur.  Griffin  did  as  well  as  Ord. 
His  troops  marched  twenty-nine  miles,  and  bivou- 
acked at  two  A.  M.  on  the  9th ;  then  moved  again  at 
four,  and  reached  Sheridan's  position  at  six,  just  as 
Lee  was  approaching  in  heavy  force  to  batter  his 
way  through  the  cavalry. 

Ord  was  the  senior  in  rank  on  the  field,  and 
therefore  in  command  of  the  infantry.  He  held  a 
short  consultation  with  Sheridan,  after  which  the 
cavalry  leader  proceeded  to  the  front,  while  Ord  de- 
ployed his  two  corps  across  the  head  of  the  valley 
where  Lee  must  pass.  The  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  close  in  the  rebel  rear  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  Sheridan,  apparently  with  cavalry  only,  in  front. 
Sheridan  directed  the  cavalry,  which  was  all  dis- 
mounted, to  fall  back  gradually,  resisting  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  give  time  for  Ord  to  form  his  lines  and 
march  to  the  attack ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the 
troopers  were  to  move  off  to  the  right  flank  and 
mount. 

Crook  was  soon  hotly  engaged.  He  ran  his  guns 
to  the  front  and  held  his  ground,  in  spite  of  a  heavy 
onset  of  the  enemy,  for  the  rebels  must  make  their 
way  through  now,  or  all  was  lost.  Lee's  force  was 
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infantry,  and  greatly  outnumbered  Sheridan,  and  the 
cavalry  leader  soon  sent  back,  urging  Ord  to  hasten 
forward ;  at  the  same  time  he  directed  Crook  to  fall 
back  slowly,  and  sacrifice  no  more  men  in  trying  to 
check  this  heavy  force.  Gibbon,  Griffin,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  colored  troops  were  ensconced  in  the  woods, 
waiting  for  orders  to  advance.  It  looked  as  if  Sher- 
idan was  deserting  the  field,  and  meant  to  allow  the 
rebel  army  to  pass.  Lee's  men  gave  once  more  the 
battle-yell,  and  quickened  their  pace,  and  doubled 
their  fire,  when  suddenly,  the  cavalry  having  all  re- 
tired, the  inf antiy  line  emerged  from  the  woods,  and 
— the  Kebellion  was  over. 

The  rebels  neglected  to  fire,  and  their  line  rolled 
back,  wavering  and  staggering,  with  the  certainty 
that  they  were  doomed.  The  three  commands  of 
infantry  all  advanced  at  the  double-quick  step,  cov- 
ering the  valley  and  all  the  adjacent  hillsides,  while 
Sheridan  moved  briskly  around  to  the  enemy's  left, 
and  was  about  to  charge  on  the  confused  mass, 
when  Lee  sent  forward  a  white  flag  with  a  request 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Sheridan  rode  over  to  Appomattox  court-house, 
and  there  met  Generals  Gordon  and  Wilcox  of  the 
rebel  army,  who  informed  him  that  negotiations  for 
a  surrender  were  pending  between  Grant  and  Lee. 
Sheridan,  however,  declared  that,  if  this  were  so,  the 
attack  upon  his  lines  with  a  view  to  escape  should 
not  have  been  made,  and  he  must  have  some  assur- 
ance that  a  surrender  was  intended.  This  Gordon 
personally  gave,  and  an  agreement  was  made  to  meet 
again  in  half  an  hour.  At  the  specified  time  a  sec- 
ond interview  was  had,  Ord  and  Longstreet  -now 

accompanying  Sheridan  and  Gordon;  and  Longstreet 
120 
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repeated  the  assurance  that  Lee  intended  to  sur- 
render, and  was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Grant. 
Hostilities  then  ceased  until  the  general-in-chief 
rode  up. 

Sheridan  had  been  right  in  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  Lee.  The  rebel  chief,  in  his  latest  letter  to 
Grant,  on  the  8th,  had  peremptorily  declined  all 
propositions  for  surrender,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  announcement,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he 
attempted  to  break  through  the  national  lines  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  presence  of  infantry  as 
well  as  cavalry  in  his  front,  he  informed  Sheridan 
that  he  was  negotiating  for  a  surrender.  But  no 
communication  to  that  effect  had  yet  been  made  to 
Grant.  Either  the  rebel  statement  was  untrue,  or 
Lee  allowed  his  advance  to  attack  the  national 
forces  after  dispatching  a  letter  indicating  his  will- 
ingness to  yield.  In  either  event,  the  last  act  of 
war  of  the  rebellion  was  a  subterfuge. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  Lee  perceived  his  inability 
to  force  a  passage  through  Sheridan's  lines,  he  was 
conscious  that,  unless  he  quickly  submitted  to  what- 
ever terms  Grant  chose  to  impose,  he  and  every  man 
in  his  army  would  be  annihilated.  With  Sheridan, 
Ord,  and  Griffin  in  front,  and  Meade  with  Hum- 
phreys and  Wright  in  rear,  there  was  no  possible 
avenue  of  escape.  One  solitary  rough  country  road 
over  the  hills  was  indeed  still  open  to  Lynchburg,  and 
by  this  route  one  of  Lee's  nephews,  General  Fitz-Hugh 
Lee,  even  now  led  a  few  hundred  cavalrymen,  in  op- 
position, it  is  said,  to  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  and  in 
direct  violation  of  all  military  obligations  either  to 
his  own  chief  or  to  his  enemy.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Lee  to  save  his  army  by  this  road ;  and  all 
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that  was  left  of  the  host  that  had  so  long  defended 
Richmond  was  in  reality  enclosed  by  the  lines  of 
the  conqueror.  Lee  therefore  undoubtedly  intended 
to  yield  when  he  declared  to  Sheridan  that  he  had 
already  done  so.  But  if  he  had  sent  to  Grant,  he 
had  no  right  to  fight  Sheridan ;  and  if  he  had  not 
sent,  he  had  no  right  to  say  that  he  was  negotiating. 

The  dispatch  that  he  wrote  to  Grant  on  the  9th 
was  in  these  words :  "  I  received  your  note  of  this 
morning  on  the  picket  line,  whither  I  had  come  to 
meet  you,  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were 
embraced  in  your  proposal  of  yesterday  with  refer- 
ence to  the  surrender  of  this  army."  Even  this  was 
not  ingenuous,  for  Grant's  terms  had  been  explicitly 
stated ;  and  Lee  evidently  understood  them,  for  he 
continued :  "  I  now  ask  an  interview,  in  accordance 
with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
for  that  purpose."  This  was  definite  enough,  and 
doubtless  hard  enough  to  say;  and  a  brave  man 
struggling  against  misfortune  and  humiliation  should 
receive  the  generous  consideration,  especially  of  vic- 
torious enemies.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  noble, 
manly  way  of  confessing  defeat,  and  Lee's  method 
of  submitting  to  the  inevitable  was  neither  frank 
nor  altogether  honorable. 

Grant  had  started  for  Sheridan's  front  at  an 
early  hour,  and  Lee's  communication  was  sent  by 
the  way  of  Meade's  command.  It  therefore  did  not 
reach  the  general-in-chief  until  nearly  mid-day.  He 
immediately  replied  :  "  Your  note  of  this  date  is  but 
this  moment  (11.50  A.  M.)  received,  in  consequence 
of  my  having  passed  from  the  Richmond  and  Lynch- 
burg  roads  to  the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road. 
I  am  at  this  writing  about  four  miles  west  of  Walk- 
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er's  church,  and  will  push  forward  to  the  front  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  you.  Notice  sent  to  me  on 
this  road  where  you  wish  the  interview  to  take  place 
will  meet  me."  This  note  was  carried  forward 
through  Sheridan's  lines  by  Colonel  Babcock,  of 
Grant's  staff,  who  passed  the  enemy's  pickets  and 
was  conducted  to  Lee. 

The  great  rebel  was  sitting  by  the  roadside 
under  an  apple-tree,  surrounded  by  his  officers ;  but 
he  immediately  mounted  and  rode  forward  to  select 
the  place  for  an  interview,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Grant.  First,  however,  he  desired  to 
send  a  message  to  Meade.  He  had  been  so  anxious 
to  avoid  any  further  fighting,  that  he  had  requested 
of  Meade,  as  well  as  Sheridan,  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties ;  and  Meade,  as  well  as  Sheridan,  at  first  declined 
to  receive  the  proposition,  declaring  that  he  had  no 
authority,  but  finally  agreed  to  a  truce  until  two 
p.  M.,  by  which  time  it  was  supposed  the  generals-in- 
chief  would  have  met.  Lee  informed  Babcock  of 
this  arrangement,  and  requested  that  word  might  be 
sent  to  Meade,  and  the  truce  extended.  Babcock 
accordingly  wrote  a  line  to  Meade,  notifying  him  of 
the  circumstances,  and  requesting  him  to  maintain 
the  truce  until  positive  orders  from  Grant  could  be 
received. 

But  the  hours  were  passing,  and  the  distance  to 
Meade's  head-quarters,  around  the  national  front, 
was  nearly  twelve  .miles,  while  through  the  rebel 
army  it  was " not  more  than  two  miles;  and,  in  his 
anxiety  lest  the  fighting  should  recommence,  Lee 
now  volunteered  to  send  an  officer  through  his  own 
lines  with  the  message  to  Meade.  Babcock's  note 
was  accordingly  transmitted  in  this  way  by  General 
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Forsyth,  of  Sheridan's  staff,   escorted   by   a   rebel 
officer. 

Lee  then  rode  on  to  the  village  of  Appomattox, 
and  selected  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  McLean 
for  the  interview  with  Grant.  Information  was  at 
once  sent  back  to  Sheridan's  head-quarters,  not  half 
a  mile  away,  where  the  cavalry  leader  was  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  chief.  Firing  of 
course  had  ceased,  and  Sheridan  was  at  the  very 
front  with  a  handful  of  officers.  Aware  that  Grant 
now  held  the  remainder  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  his  grasp,  and  indignant  that  Lee  should 
have  continued  to  fight  after  he  had  proposed  to 
surrender,  the  national  trooper  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  rebel  overture  a  ruse — invented  only  to 
gain  time  to  escape.  He  was  pacing  up  and  down 
in  a  little  farm-yard,  like  a  panther  in  a  cage,*  when 
the  general-in-chief  arrived,  and  assured  him  of  the 
truth — that  Lee,  finding  himself  circumvented  and 
surrounded,  had  indeed  expressed  a  willingness  to 
surrender. 

A  few  words  from  Sheridan  explained  the  situ- 
ation in  his  front,  and  made  Grant  aware  how 
completely  the  rebel  leader  and  the  fragments  of 
the  rebel  army  were  at  his  mercy.  With  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  on  the  north  and  east,  and  Sheridan 
and  Ord  on  the  south  and  west,  the  circle  was  com- 
plete, and  the  enemy  that  had  withstood,  and  re- 
pelled, and  averted,  and  avoided  Grant  so  long  was 

*  I  had  been  on  some  duty  that  separated  me  from  the  staff,  and 
chanced  to  ride  up  to  Sheridan's  head-quarters  in  advance  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief. "What  do  you  think?  What  do  you  know?"  he 
asked.  "Is  it  a  trick?  Is  he  negotiating  with  Grant?  I've  got 
'em,"  he  continued,  "I've  got 'em,  like  that!'1'1  and  he  doubled  up 
his  fist  and  clinched  it,  as  if  to  hold  them  fast. 
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absolutely  in  his  power.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  interview. 

The  two  armies  carne  together  in  a  long  valley  at 
the  foot  of  a  ridge,  and  Appomattox  was  on  a  knoll 
between  the  lines,  which  could  be  seen  for  miles.  The 
McLean  house  stood  a  little  apart — a  plain  build- 
ing with  a  verandah  in  front.  Grant  was  met  by  Lee 
at  the  threshold.  There  was  a  narrow  hall  and  a 
naked  little  parlor,  containing  a  table  and  two  or 
three  chairs.  Into  this  the  generals  entered,  each  at 
first  accompanied  only  by  a  single  aide-de-camp,  but 
as  many  as  twenty  national  officers  shortly  followed, 
among  whom  were  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  the  members 
of  Grant's  own  staff.  No  rebel  entered  the  room  but 
Lee  and  Colonel  Marshall,  who  acted  as  his  secretary. 

The  two  chiefs  shook  hands,  and  Lee  at  once 
began  a  conversation,  for  he  appeared  more  unem- 
barrassed than  his  victor.  He,  as  well  as  his  aide- 
de-camp,  was  elaborately  dressed.  Lee  wore  em- 
broidered gauntlets  and  a  burnished  sword,  the  gift, 
it  was  said,  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  while  the  uni- 
forms of  Grant  and  those  who  accompanied  him 
were  soiled  and  worn ;  some  had  slept  in  their  boots 
for  days,  and  Grant,  when  he  started  for  Farmville 
two  days  before,  had  been  riding  around  in  camp 
without  a  sword.  He  had  not  since  visited  his  own 
head-quarters,  and  was  therefore  at  this  moment 
without  side-arms.  The  contrast  was  singular,  and 
Colonel  Marshall  was  asked  how  it  came  about  that 
his  chief  and  he  were  so  fine,  while  the  national  offi- 
cers had  been  unable  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
the  stains  of  battle  and  the  road.  He  replied  that 
Sheridan  had  come  upon  them  suddenly  a  day  or 
two  before,  and  they  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their 
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head-quarters'  train ;  and  as  they  could  save  but  one 
suit  of  clothes,  each  hurriedly  selected  the  best  that 
he  had,  and  so  it  was  that  at  this  juncture  Lee  and 
his  aide-de-camp  were  better  dressed  than  the  men 
who  had  pursued  them. 

Lee  was  tall,  large  in  form,  fine  in  person,  hand- 
some in  feature,  grave  and  dignified  in  bearing ;  if 
anything,  a  little  too  formal.  There  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  effort  in  his  deportment;  something  that 
showed  he  was  determined  to  die  gracefully ;  a  hint 
of  Caesar  mufiling  himself  in  his  mantle.  But  apart 
from  this  there  was  nothing  to  criticise. 

Grant  as  usual  was  simple  and  composed,  but 
with  none  of  the  grand  air  about  him.  No  ela- 
tion was  visible  in  his  manner  or  appearance.  His 
voice  was  as  calm  as  ever,  and  his  eye  betrayed  no 
emotion.  He  spoke  and  acted  as  plainly  as  if  he 
were  transacting  an  ordinary  matter  of  business. 
No  one  would  have  suspected  that  he  was  about  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  an  army,  or  that  one  of  the 
most  terrible  wars  of  modern  times  had  been  brought 
to  a  triumphant  close  by  the  quiet  man  without  a 
sword  who  was  conversing  calmly,  but  rather  grimly, 
with  the  elaborate  gentleman  in  grey  and  gold. 

The  conversation  at  first  related  to  the  meeting 
of  the  two  soldiers  in  earlier  years  in  Mexico,  when 
Grant  had  been  a  subaltern  and  Lee  a  staff  officer 
of  Scott.  The  rebel  general,  however,  soon  adverted 
to  the  object  of  the  interview.  "  I  asked  to  see  you, 
General  Grant,"  he  said,  "to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms  you  would  receive  the  surrender  of  my  army." 
Grant  replied  that  the  officers  and  men  must  be- 
come prisoners  of  war,  giving  up  of  course  all  muni- 
tions, weapons,  and  supplies,  but  that  a  parole  would 
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be  accepted,  binding  them  to  go  to  their  homes  and 
remain  there  until  exchanged,  or  released  by  proper 
authority.  Lee  said  that  he  had  expected  some 
such  terms  as  these,  and  made  some  other  remark 
not  exactly  relevant.  Whereupon  Grant  inquired : 
"Do  I  understand,  General  Lee,  that  you  accept 
these  terms  ? "  "  Yes,"  said  Lee ;  "  and  if  you  will 
put  them  into  writing,  I  will  sign  them." 

Grant  then  sat  down  at  the  little  table  and  wrote 
the  following  letter : 

"  APPOMATTOX  COURT-HOUSE,  VIRGINIA,  April  9,  1865. 

"  GENERAL  :  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of 
my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  instant,  I  propose  to  re- 
ceive the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia on  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by 
me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  offi- 
cers as  you  may  designate.  The  officers  to  give  their 
individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  ex- 
changed ;  and  each  company  or  regimental  com- 
mander to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
commands.  The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  prop- 
erty to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to 
the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This 
will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers  nor 
their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each 
officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  au- 
thority so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

"U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant- General. 

11  General  R.  E.  LEE." 
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While  Grant  was  writing  he  chanced  to  look  up 
at  Lee,  who  sat  nearly  opposite,  and  at  that  moment 
noticed  the  glitter  of  his  sword.  The  sight  sug- 
gested an  alteration  in  the  terms,  and  he  inserted 
the  provision  that  officers  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  side-arms,  horses,  and  personal  property. 
Lee  had  accepted  Grant's  conditions  without  this 
stipulation,  and  doubtless  expected  to  surrender  his 
sword.  But  this  humiliation  he  and  his  gallant  offi- 
cers were  spared.  When  the  terms  were  written 
out,  Grant  handed  the  paper  to  his  great  antagonist, 
who  put  on  his  spectacles  to  read  them.  He  was 
evidently  touched  by  their  general  clemency,  and 
especially  by  the  interpolation  which  saved  so  much 
to  the  feelings  of  a  soldier.  He  said  at  once  that 
the  conditions  were  magnanimous,  and  would  have 
a  very  good  effect  upon  his  army. 

He  next  attempted  to  gain  a  little  more.  The 
horses  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  he  said,  were  the 
property  of  the  soldiers.  Could  these  men  be  permit- 
ted to  retain  their  animals  ?  Grant  said  the  terms 
would  not  allow  this.  Lee  took  the  paper  again,  and, 
glancing  over  it,  said :  "  No.  You  are  right.  The 
terms  do  not  allow  it."  Whereupon  Grant  replied : 
"  I  believe  the  war  is  now  over,  and  that  the  surren- 
der of  this  army  will  be  followed  soon  by  that  of  all 
the  others ;  I  know  that  the  men,  and  indeed  the 
whole  South,  are  impoverished.  I  will  not  change 
the  terms  of  the  surrender,  General  Lee,  but  I  will 
instruct  my  officers  who  receive  the  paroles  to  allow 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  men  to  retain  their  horses 
and  take  them  home  to  work  their  little  farms." 
Lee  again  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  and  said 
this  kindness  would  have  the  best  possible  effect. 
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He  then  wrote  out  his  letter  of  surrender  in  these 
words : 

"  HEAD-QUARTERS,  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 

"Aprils,  1865. 

"  GENERAL  :  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date 
containing  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  the  8th  instant,  they  are  accepted.  I  will 
proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the 
stipulations  into  effect. 

"K.  E.  LEE,  General. 

11  Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  GRANT." 

While  the  conditions  were  being  copied  the  va- 
rious national  officers  were  presented  to  Lee.  He 
was  collected  and  courteous,  bowed  to  each,  but  of- 
fered none  his  hand.  One — General  Seth  Williams 
— who  had  served  closely  with  him  in  the  old  army, 
attempted  to  revive  old  memories,  but  Lee  repelled 
the  advances  coldly.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  remem- 
ber ancient  friendships,  or  to  recall  pleasantly  his 
service  in  the  army  of  which  he  was  now  a  prisoner, 
or  under  that  flag  which  he  had  betrayed. 

He  had,  however,  another  request  to  make.  His 
men  were  starving ;  they  had  lived,  he  said,  on  two 
ears  of  corn  a  day  for  several  days.  Would  Grant 
supply  them  with  food  ?  There  was  a  train  of  cars 
at  Lynchburg  loaded  with  rations,  which  had  come 
from  Danville  for  his  army.  Would  Grant  allow 
these  to  be  distributed  among  the  prisoners  ?  Grant, 
however,  informed  him  that  this  train  had  been  cap- 
tured the  day  before  by  Sheridan.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  of  his  surrender,  Lee  was  absolutely  de- 
pendent for  supplies  upon  his  conqueror.  Grant 
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of  course  acquiesced  in  the  request,  and  asked  how 
many  rations  Lee  required.  But  the  rebel  general 
declared  that  he  could  not  answer  the  question.  He 
had  no  idea  of  his  own  strength.  No  return  of  a 
brigade  had  been  made  for  several  days.*  Besides 
those  lost  in  battle,  killed,  captured,  or  wounded, 
and  left  on  the  roadside,  the  men  had  been  desert- 
ing and  straggling  by  thousands.  He  could  not  tell 
what  number  he  had  left.  All  his  public  and  pri- 
vate papers  had  been  destroyed,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  national  hands.  Grant  finally  in- 
quired if  twenty-five  thousand  rations  would  suffice ; 
and  Lee  replied  he  thought  that  number  would  be 
enough.  Twenty-five  thousand,  therefore,  was  Lee's 
estimate  at  Appomattox  of  the  number  he  surren- 
dered. Grant  turned  to  the  officer  of  the  commissariat 
on  his  staff,  and  directed  him  to  issue  twenty-five  thou- 
sand rations  that  night  to  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. The  order  was  obeyed,  and  before  the  rebels 
gave  up  their  arms  they  were  fed  by  their  enemies. 

Lee  also  requested  Grant  to  notify  Meade  of  the 
surrender,  so  that  no  lives  might  be  needlessly  lost 
on  that  front ;  and,  on  account  of  the  distance  to 
Meade's  head-quarters,  two  national  officers  w^ere 
again  dispatched  with  a  rebel  escort  through  the 
lines  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  this  time 
carrying  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  that  army. 

The  formal  papers  were  now  signed ;  a  few  more 
words  were  exchanged  by  the  men  who  had  opposed 

*  In  spite  of  this  assertion  of  his  chief,  Colonel  Taylor,  Lee's  ad- 
jutant-general, has  dedicated  his  work,  "Four  Years  with  General 
Lee,"  to  the  "8,000  veterans  (the  surviving  heroes  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia)  who  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  9th  day  of  April, 
1865,  were  reported  present  for  duty."  There  was  no  report  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  made  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865. 
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each  other  so  long;  they  again  shook  hands,  and 
Lee  went  to  the  porch.  The  national  officers  fol- 
lowed and  saluted  him ;  and  the  military  leader  of 
the  rebellion  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  his 
army,  he  and  his  soldiers  prisoners  of  war. 

As  the  great  rebel  entered  his  own  lines  the  men 
rushed  up  in  crowds  to  their  chief,  breaking  ranks, 
and  struggling  to  touch  his  hand.  Tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  said :  "  Men,  we  have  fought 
through  the  war  together.  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could  for  you."  They  raised  a  few  broken  cheers 
for  the  leader  whom  they  had  followed  in  so  many 
a  fierce  battle  and  arduous  march ;  and  the  career  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  ended. 

Grant  also  returned  at  once  to  his  head-quarters' 
camp,  now  pitched  almost  at  the  front  of  Sheridan's 
command.  As  he  approached  the  national  lines  the 
news  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  firing  of  salutes 
began;  but  he  sent  at  once  to  stop  them.  "The 
war  is  over,"  he  said;  "the  rebels  are  our  coun- 
trymen again,  and  the  best  sign  of  rejoicing  after 
the  victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field."  But  he  had  not  yet  reported 
the  capitulation  to  the  government,  and  dismount- 
ing by  the  road-side,  he  sat  on  a  stone  and  called 
for  paper  and  pencil.  An  aide-de-camp  offered  his 
order-book,  and  at  4.30  p.  M.  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
April,  he  announced  the  end  of  the  rebellion  in 
these  words : 

"Hon.   E.   M.   STANTON,   Secretary  of  War,  Wash- 
ington : 
"  General  Lee  surrendered  the  army  of  Northern 

Virginia  this  afternoon  on  terms  proposed  by  my- 
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self.     The  accompanying  additional  correspondence 
will  show  the  conditions  fully. 

"  U.  S.  GKANT,  Lieutenant- General?' 

At  his  head-quarters  he  remained  as  calm  as  ever, 
but  talked  freely  of  the  importance  of  the  event  and 
of  its  consequences.  He  declared  that  this  was  the 
end  of  the  war;  that  all  the  other  rebel  armies 
would  quickly  yield :  there  might  be  guerillas,  or 
partisan  fighting  here  and  there,  but  no  great  bat- 
tle or  campaign  could  now  occur ;  and  he  announced 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Washington  on  the 
morrow,  to  direct  the  disbanding  of  the  armies. 
His  officers  were  disappointed  at  this  determination, 
for  they  had  hoped  to  see  something  of  the  army 
they  had  contended  with  so  long;  and  those  who 
were  intimate  enough  suggested  that  he  should  re- 
main at  Appomattox  at  least  a  day.  But  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  amounted  to  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  it  was  important  to  save  this  cost  to 
the  country.  Grant  was  indifferent  to  the  spectacle 
of  his  triumphs,  and  only  anxious  to  secure  their  real- 
ity and  result.  One  of  the  most  important  results 
would  be  the  diminution  of  this  immense  outlay. 

It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  Petersburg 
and  Lynchburg  railroad  could  be  put  in  condition 
from  a  point  a  few  miles  off  by  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  as  no  time  would  be  gained  by  start- 
ing sooner,  the  general-in-chief  consented  to  visit  the 
rebel  lines.  Accordingly,  at  about  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  April  10th,  he  rode  out  with  his 
staff,  accompanied  also  by  Sheridan,  Ord,  Griffin, 
and  several  of  their  officers,  a  small  cavalry,  escort 
attending.  The  party  proceeded  to  the  mound  in 
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the  valley  between  the  two  armies,  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  rebel  pickets  it  was  discovered  that 
no  directions  had  yet  been  given  to  admit  national  offi- 
cers. A  messenger,  however,  was  promptly  sent  to 
Lee's  head-quarters  for  orders,  and  when  the  great 
prisoner  learned  that  Grant  was  at  the  picket  line, 
he  at  once  mounted  his  horse  and  with  a  single  or- 
derly came  out  to  meet  him. 

Grant  waited  for  him  on  the  hillock,  and  then, 
sitting  on  their  horses,  in  sight  of  the  two  armies, 
whose  lines  could  be  seen  stretching  away  under  the 
bright  spring  sun  for  miles,  the  two  generals  con- 
versed for  more  than  an  hour.  The  officers  and  men 
who  had  accompanied  Grant  fell  back  a  rod  or  two, 
to  be  out  of  hearing,  and  formed  a  semicircle  behind 
him  of  fifty  men  or  more ;  with  Lee  was  his  single 
orderly.  An  orchard  of  peach-trees  was  in  full  blos- 
som on  one  side  of  the  knoll.  The  sky  was  blue 
and  without  a  cloud.  The  armies  which  had  fought 
each  other  so  bitterly  were  closer  than  often  before, 
but  no  longer  in  angry  contact ;  and  from  the  mound 
one  could  see  national  and  rebel  cannon  never  again 
to  open  on  each  other. 

The  two  great  opponents  found  much  to  say. 
Both  were  convinced,  Lee  as  firmly  as  Grant,  that 
the  war  was  over ;  and  Lee  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  result.  Slavery,  he  said,  was  dead.  The 
South  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  this  as  one  of 
the  consequences  of  national  victory.  The  end  had 
been  long  foreseen.  The  utter  exhaustion  of  re- 
sources, the  annihilation  of  armies,  which  had  been  , 
steadily  going  on  for  a  year,  could  have  but  one 
termination.  Johnston,  he  said,  would  certainly  fol- 
low his  example,  and  surrender  to  Sherman;  and 
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the  sooner  the  rebel  armies  were  all  surrendered, 
the  better,  now.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished 
by  further  resistance. 

When  Grant  discovered  that  Lee  entertained 
these  opinions,  he  urged  him  to  address  the  rebel 
government  and  people,  and  use  his  great  influence 
to  hasten  the  result  which  he  admitted  was  not  only 
inevitable,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  desirable. 
But  this  step  Lee  was  not  inclined  to  take.  He 
said  that  he  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  felt  a  delicacy 
about  advising  others  to  put  themselves  in  his  posi- 
tion. But  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  speedily 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  without  his  urging. 

The  conversation  was  protracted,  and  the  restless 
Sheridan,  not  used  to  waiting,  at  last  rode  up  and 
asked  permission  to  cross  the  lines  and  visit  some  of 
his  old  comrades  in  the  rebel  army.  Leave  of  course 
was  given,  and  with  Sheridan  went  Generals  Ingalls 
and  Seth  Williams,  both  men  of  the  old  army,  with 
as  many  personal  friends  among  the  rebel  officers  as 
under  the  national  flag.  They  soon  found  acquaint- 
ances, and,  when  the  interview  between  Grant  and 
Lee  was  over,  the  three  returned,  bringing  with 
them  nearly  every  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  rebel 
army,  to  pay  their  respects  to  Grant  and  thank  him 
for  the  terms  he  had  accorded  them  the  day  before. 
Lee  now  bade  good-morning,  and  returned  to  his 
own  head-quarters,  while  the  national  chief  and 
those  with  him  repaired  to  the  farm-house  hard  by, 
where  the  capitulation  had  been  signed. 

Hither  also  came  Longstreet,  Gordon,  Heth,  Wil- 
cox,  Pickett,  and  other  rebel  officers  of  fame,  splen- 
did soldiers,  who  had  given  their  enemies  much-  trou- 
ble; and  Sheridan,  Ord,  Griffin,  and  the  men  on 
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Grant's  staff,  met  them  cordially.  First,  of  course, 
the  rebels  were  presented  to  Grant,  who  greeted 
them  with  kindness.  Most  of  them  he  knew  per- 
sonally. Longstreet  had  been  at  his  wedding ;  Cad- 
mus Wilcox  was  his  groomsman ;  Heth  was  a  sub- 
altern with  him  in  the  Mexican  war.  Others  he 
had  served  with  in  garrison  or  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  all  expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  mag- 
nanimity. To  be  allowed  not  only  their  lives  and 
liberty,  but  their  swords,  had  touched  them  deep- 
ly. One  said  to  him  in  my  hearing :  "  General, 
we  have  come  to  congratulate  you  on  having  wound 
us  up."  "  I  hope,"  replied  Grant,  "  it  will  be  for  the 
good  of  us  all." 

Then  the  other  national  officers  took  their  turn, 
shaking  hands  cordially  with  men  whom  they  had 
met  in  many  a  battle,  or  with  whom  they  had  earlier 
shared  tent  or  blanket  on  the  Indian  trail  or  the 
Mexican  frontier;  with  classmates  of  West  Point 
and  sworn  friends  of  boyhood.  Some  shed  tears  as 
they  hugged  each  other  after  years  of  separation  and 
strife.  Countrymen  all  they  felt  themselves  now, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  rebels  declared  they  were  glad 
that  the  war  had  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  nation. 

Their  humility  indeed  was  marked.  They  felt 
and  said  that  they  had  staked  all  and  lost.  They 
inquired  if  they  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country,  for  none  dreamed  that  they  would  ever  re- 
gain their  property.  They  spoke  of  estates  which 
once  they  owned,  forfeit  now  by  the  laws  of  war 
and  of  nations ;  for  they  did  not  scruple  to  admit 
that  they  were  defeated  rebels.  The  absurd  idea  of 
their  ever  again  enjoying  political  rights  did  not 
occur  to  one  of  them.  They  would  have  thought  it 
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cruel  mockery  to  mention  such  a  possibility.  They 
were  thankful  not  to  be  tried  and  executed  for  trea- 
son, like  other  men  who  attempt  to  subvert  a  gov- 
ernment and  fail ;  grateful  that  they  were  not  con- 
demned to  languish  in  long  captivity,  but  might 
return  at  once  to  their  unfamiliar  homes. 

And  not  one  word  of  reproach  was  uttered  by 
those  who  had  been  their  enemies.  No  exultation 
was  manifest,  only  joy  and  good  feeling  that  the  war 
between  brethren  was  over ;  that,  though  worn,  and 
famished,  and  suffering,  the  prodigal,  even  if  forced, 
had  yet  returned. 

We  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the  steps  of  the 
porch,  or  in  the  verandah,  and  at  noon  Grant  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  set  out  for  Washington,  not  having 
entered  the  rebel  lines. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  formed  by  divisions  for  the  last  time.  Lee 
had  already  given  his  personal  parole,  and  was  not 
present.  But  commissioners  had  been  appointed  on 
each  side,  under  whose  direction  the  troops  marched 
to  a  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Appomattox  court- 
house. The  national  column  halted  on  a  distant 
hill,  where  a  white  flag  was  waving.  No  guns  were 
in  position,  no  bands  played ;  no  cheers  taunted  the 
unfortunate.  In  profound  silence  the  Southerners 
dressed  their  lines,  fixed  bayonets,  stacked  arms,  and 
deposited  their  accoutrements.  Then  slowly  furling 
their  flags,  they  laid  them  down ;  and  many  a  vet- 
eran stooped  to  kiss  the  stained  and  tattered  colors, 
under  which  he  might  fight  no  more.  All  day  the 

ceremony  went  on,  the  disarmed  men  streaming 
provost  marshal's  tent  for  their  paroles.  Then 

thstarted  for  their  homes. 
121 
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Hardly  a  man  possessed  a  particle  of  money, 
and  some  had  a  thousand  miles  to  travel  in  a  coun- 
try where  railroads  had  been  annihilated.  They 
were  allowed  to  wear  their  uniforms,  but  without 
insignia,  and  to  pass  free  over  all  government  trans- 
ports and  railroads. 

Lee  rode  from  Appomattox  court-house  to  Rich- 
mond, which  he  entered  on  the  12th,  while  his  army 
was  laying  down  its  arms.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants 
gathered  around  him  on  the  way  to  his  house,  but 
he  discouraged  any  demonstration,  and  no  disturb- 
ance occurred.  The  population  had  been  fed  by 
the  national  authorities  since  the  capture  of  the 
town ;  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  this  duty, 
aware  that  Lee  must  be  entirely  destitute,  sent  at 
once  to  ask  if  he  would  like  supplies.  Lee  expressed 
his  thanks  and  said  that  he  had  no  other  resource, 
and  unless  this  assistance  had  been  extended,  he  did 
not  know  where  he  should  have  found  a  meal. 
There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  provisions 
could  be  distributed.  A  law  of  Congress  provided 
for  such  emergencies,  allowing  what  was  called  the 
"  destitute  ration "  to  be  supplied  to  negroes  and 
others  in  captured  towns.  A  printed  form  was  is- 
sued, and  the  name  of  the  recipient  must  be  written 
on  the  paper  before  the  ration  could  be  drawn.  A 
ticket  for  a  "  destitute  ration  "  was  accordingly  made 
out  for  General  Robert  E.  Lee.* 


*  I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  sent  to  Richmond  by  General 
Grant  after  the  close  of  the  Appomattox  campaign  ;  and  it  fell  to  me 
to  make  the  inquiry,  mentioned  in  the  text,  of  General  Lee,  and  to 
write  his  name  on  the  order  for  the  supply. 

Subsequently  I  had  an  important  interview  with  the  rebel  chief. 
He  made  a  verbal  request  of  General  Grant,  through  me,  that  the  sol- 
diers captured  at  Sailor's  creek,  among  whom  was  his  own  son,  General 
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When  Grant  broke  camp  at  City  Point  on  the 
29th  of  March,  his  chief  commissary  of  subsistence 
inquired  what  number  of  supplies  should  be  car- 
ried for  the  troops,  and  the  general-in-chief  replied : 
"  Twelve  days'  rations."  The  surrender  of  Lee  oc- 
curred on  the  twelfth  day. 

This  was  not  the  only  part  of  his  scheme  which 
had  been  foreshadowed  before  its  accomplishment. 
The  instructions  to  Sheridan  and  the  dispatches  to 
Sherman  during  the  last  days  of  March  laid  down 
almost  the  exact  plan  which  was  followed  to  the 
end.  On  the  16th  of  March,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Grant  said  to  Sherman  :  "  I  shall  be  prepared  to  pitch 
into  Lee,  if  he  attempts  to  evacuate  the  place."  On 
the  21st,  he  said  to  Sheridan  :  "  There  is  now  such  a 
possibility,  if  not  probability,  of  Lee  and  Johnston 
attempting  to  unite,  that  I  feel  extremely  desirous 
not  only  of  cutting  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween them,  but  of  having  a  large  and  properly  com- 
manded cavalry  force  ready  to  act,  in  case  such  an 


Custis  Lee,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  who  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox — that  is  to  say,  released  on  parole  ;  but  this 
was  not  immediately  acceded  to. 

During  the  conversation,  Lee  spoke  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  war,  and  declared  he  had  thought  at  the  beginning  we  were 
better  off  as  one  nation  than  as  two,  and,  he  added,  "  I  think  so  now." 
I  could  not  resist  asking  how  then  he  came  to  serve  against  the 
government,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  President  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion calling  for  troops  to  coerce  the  South  which  decided  him  to  act 
with  his  section. 

He  spoke  very  bitterly  of  the  course  of  England  and  France  during 
the  war,  and  said  that  the  South  had  as  much  cause  to  resent  it  as  the 
North  ;  that  England  especially  had  acted  from  no  regard  to  either 
portion  of  the  Union,  but  from  a  jealousy  of  the  united  nation,  and  a 
desire  to  see  it  fall  to  pieces.  England,  he  said,  had  led  the  South- 
erners to  believe  she  would  assist  them,  and  then  deserted  them  when 
they  most  needed  aid. 
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attempt  is  made."  On  the  22nd,  he  wrote  to  Sher- 
man :  "  Sheridan's  instructions  will  be  to  strike  the 
South  side  road  as  near  Petersburg  as  he  can,  and  de- 
stroy it  so  that  it  can  not  be  repaired  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  push  on  to  the  Danville  road  as  near 
to  the  Appomattox  as  he  can  get."  This  is  precisely 
what  Sheridan  did,  about  two  weeks  later,  only  in 
the  presence,  and  in  spite  of  all  of  Lee's  army. 

"When  this  movement  commences,"  continued 
Grant,  "  I  shall  move  out  by  my  left  with  all  the  force 
I  can,  holding  present  entrenched  lines.  ...  I  shall 
go  along  myself,  and  will  take  advantage  of  anything 
that  turns  up.  If  Lee  detaches,  I  will  attack,  or  if  he 
comes  out  of  his  lines,  I  will  endeavor  to  repulse 
him,  and  follow  it  up  to  the  best  advantage"  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  words  to  describe  more  exactly 
the  operations  which  actually  occurred  than  these 
written  in  advance.  The  same  general  ideas,  per- 
vaded by  the  same  spirit,  were  communicated  to 
Sherman  in  person,  when  he  visited  City  Point  on 
the  28th ;  were  explained  to  Lincoln,  and  again  in- 
cluded in  the  final  instructions  to  Meade  and  Sheri- 
dan and  Ord.  In  all  there  was  the  same  definiteness 
of  outline  and  aim  which  always  characterized  Grant's 
strategy,  and  the  same  distinct  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  emergencies  as  yet  unforeseen. 

When  the  campaign  began,  everything  proceeded 
regularly  towards  the  designed  consummation.  The 
very  difficulties  and  delays  of  the  first  three  days 
facilitated  the  development  of  the  plan.  The  dan- 
gers to  which  Lee  was  subjected  by  the  threatening 
movement  to  the  left  compelled  him  to  make  some 
desperate  effort,  or  to  lose  all ;  and  the  effort  was 
what  Grant  had  foreseen.  Lee  detached  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  his  army,  and  thus  presented  the  oppor- 
tunity already  provided  for.  Grant  attacked  in  re- 
turn, with  his  fiery  subordinate,  and  the  defeat  of 
Pickett  was  instantly  followed  by  the  assaults  on  Pe- 
tersburg. Not  a  moment  was  left  the  rebel  chief  to 
recover  from  the  effect  of  the  disaster  at  Five  Forks, 
either  to  bring  back  Pickett,  or  himself  to  move  in 
prompt  endeavor  to  escape ;  but  while  Lee  was  still 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  immensity  of  his  mis- 
fortune and  his  peril,  the  terrible  blow  descended 
like  the  thunderbolt  of  a  god.  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, cities,  fortifications,  populations,  Presidents, 
armies,  armaments — all  went  down  in  one  tremen- 
dous crash,  as  if  the  world  itself  was  at  an  end. 

Even  then  Grant  did  not  wait  a  moment.  He 
did  not  even  move  his  army  eastward  to  occupy  or 
capture  Petersburg;  he  was  certain  it  would  fall 
without  a  final  effort,  and  before  the  town  was  in  his 
hands,  his  forces  were  stretching  out  westward,  to 
intercept  the  flying  defenders,  who  themselves  had 
not  yet  escaped  from  the  lines  which  had  protected 
them  so  long.  Sheridan  and  Humphreys  and  Griffin 
were  held  loose  on  the  night  of  April  2nd,  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  Lee  would  evacuate  Petersburg  before 
morning. 

For  when  once  the  citadel  of  the  rebellion  was 
gone,  when  the  rebels  were  driven  from  cover,  Grant 
knew  well  what  the  next  and  only  object  of  Lee 
must  be.  He  must  attempt  to  unite  with  Johnston's 
army.  Should  this  be  accomplished,  the  war  might 
very  possibly  last  yet  another  year.  The  two  great 
rebel  forces  combined  might  retire  into  the  interior, 
and  in  some  way  find  supplies ;  and  though'  they 
probably  could  not  damage  the  national  armies  seri- 
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ously,  they  miglit  occasion  infinite  trouble  and  cost 
before  they  could  be  subdued. 

This  was  the  spur  and  incitement  of  Grant's  ter- 
rible energy.  It  was  not  the  mere  pursuit  of  a  routed 
foe,  but  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  strategical 
and  political  object  that  he  was  aiming  at,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  difficulties  in  his  path.  Lee  had  the 
shorter  road  and  fewer  impediments.  He  had  the 
wonderful  impetus  of  flight,  with  the  chance  of  safety 
and  something  like  success  before  him  as  his  prize. 
He,  besides,  was  moving  towards  supplies,  while 
Grant  must  leave  his  base,  and  rebuild  a  railroad  in 
order  to  provision  his  army.  There  was  every  mili- 
tary chance,  when  Lee  fled  from  Petersburg,  that  he 
would  succeed  in  eluding  his  pursuer.*  Accordingly 
he  ordered  supplies  from  Danville  to  meet  him,  and 
by  daylight  on  the  3rd  of  April  his  advance  was  six- 
teen miles  on  the  road  to  Amelia. 

And  now  came  a  contest  between  the  wits  and 
genius  of  the  two  commanders.  For  the  first  time 
they  were  pitted  against  each  other,  absolutely  out- 
side of  works,  and  in  the  open  field.  Lee  no  longer 
had  elaborate  fortifications  to  protect  his  army,  but 
only  the  breastworks  that  he  threw  up  along  the 
road,  in  the  intervals  of  flight.  Grant,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  with  difficulty  concentrate  his  superior 
numbers  while  in  motion,  and  they  were  therefore  at 
times  an  absolute  encumbrance,  crowding  the  roads 
in  each  other's  way,  and  exposed,  if  separated,  to  a 
sudden  blow  from  the  enemy.  Lee  had  only  a  single 

*  "  The  intention  was  to  take  the  direction  of  Danville,  and  turn  to 
our  advantage  the  good  line  for  resistance  offered  by  the  Dan  and 
Staunton  rivers.  The  activity  of  the  Federal  cavalry  and  the  want  of 
supplies  compelled  a  different  course." — Four  Tears  with  General  Lee. 
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object  now — to  elude  the  columns  of  his  adversary, 
and  effect  his  junction  with  Johnston.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  Grant  was  baffled  and  beaten,  despite 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  the 
rebellion  was  not  over.  So  Jefferson  Davis  thought, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  from  Danville  on  the  5th 
of  April,  announcing  to  the  people  of  the  South  that 
their  cause  was  still  not  lost. 

But  neither  Lee  nor  Davis  even  yet  understood 
the  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  For  now  be- 
gan the  unintermitted  succession  of  manoeuvres  and 
marches  and  battles  and  blows  which,  unintermitted, 
could  have  but  one  end.  While  Lee  was  making  for 
the  Appomattox  and  attempting  to  cross  the  river  and 
collect  his  scattered  troops  at  Amelia,  Grant  pushed 
rapidly  forward  for  the  same  point,  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  was  aware  of  Lee's  intention  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  formed,  and  long  before  night  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  his  columns  were  all  in  motion  for  the  Dan- 
ville road,  to  intercept  his  adversary.  On  the  4th, 
the  flight  was  continued  on  the  northern  bank,  and 
the  parallel  movement  on  the  opposite  side,  Sheridan 
stretching  ahead  in  the  race,  and  gaining  step  by 
step  on  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  This  day  Lee 
arrived  at  Amelia,  and  Sheridan  came  up,  not  only 
with  his  cavalry,  but  with  the  head  of  Griffin's  corps, 
to  Jetersville,  having  thus  absolutely  outmarched 
the  rebel  army.  At  this  point  the  supplies  that 
Lee  had  ordered  were  intercepted,  on  their  way 
from  Danville,  and  the  rebel  chief  was  obliged  to 
wait  a  day  and  gather  food  and  forage  from  the  in- 
habitants. 

And  now  the  energy  of  the  chief  of  the  advance 
was  not  more  conspicuous  nor  commendable  than  the 
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efforts  of  Meade  and  his  subordinates.  All  night 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  marched,  though  it  had 
been  allowed  no  rest  for  five  full  days  and  nearly  as 
many  nights;  marched  without  food,  as  its  com- 
mander said,  "  as  ready  to  die  from  fatigue  and  starva- 
tion as  from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy."  Ord,  mean- 
while, pushed  on  nearly  as  hard;  for  Grant  con- 
stantly used  the  army  of  the  James  to  cut  off  and 
prevent  any  possible  flight  or  escape  of  Lee  by  a  de- 
tour in  the  direction  of  Danville.  He  was  at  this 
time  striking  hard  with  one  wing  of  his  command, 
and  extending  the  other  to  retain  the  rebels  in  a 
position  where  they  could  be  struck.  In  this  way 
Ord  did  as  good  service  as  Meade. 

At  Jetersville,  on  the  5th,  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  cavalry  were  in  front  of  Lee ;  the 
rebels  were  intercepted;  the  national  forces  were 
thrown  directly  across  the  road  to  Johnston's  army. 
And  here,  if  Meade  had  possessed  the  highest  genius 
for  generalship,  he  would  have  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  remainder  of  the  rebel  command.  Je- 
tersville, instead  of  Appomattox,  would  have  seen 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Lee  must  inevitably 
have  been  crushed,  and  nothing  but  the  fragments 
of  his  army  could  have  escaped.  It  is  not  possible 
that  any  organized  rebel  force  could  have  resisted 
or  remained,  after  an  onset  of  the  national  troops  at 
Jetersville. 

But,  though  Lee  himself  had  also  neglected  to 
use  his  chance,  and  push  through  Sheridan's  little 
advance  while  the  rebels  were  superior ;  failing,  as 
he  always  did,  in  bold  aggressive  action ;  he  never- 
theless was  always  admirable  in  flight  and  evasion  ; 
he  had  a  positive  genius  for  eluding  his  enemy ;  and, 
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finding  that  Meade  made  no  attack,  the  rebel  gen- 
eral, in  the  night,  with  admirable  secrecy  and  skill, 
did  exactly  what  Sheridan  had  foretold,  and  what 
Grant,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  spot  and  under- 
stood the  situation,  concurred  in  anticipating — he 
moved  again  by  his  right  flank ;  and  before  Grant 
had  time  to  reverse  the  arrangements  of  Meade,  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  once  more  on  the 
march. 

Not,  however,  to  escape  unhurt  or  entire.  In- 
stantly changing  the  direction  of  his  columns,  Grant 
again  disposed  them,  not  only  to  pursue,  but  again 
to  intercept  his  adversary.  Then  came  the  exciting 
race,  and  all  the  movements  by  which  Ord  held  Lee 
in  front  long  enough  for  Sheridan  to  attack  in  flank 
with  Wright  and  the  cavalry,  and  Humphreys  to 
come  up  with  the  rear — as  complete  a  strategical  suc- 
cess as  was  ever  achieved.  The  whole  rebel  rear- 
guard was  annihilated.  Generals,  soldiers,  arms,  and 
ammunition  were  the  prize. 

But  even  now  a  portion  of  the  enemy  had  es- 
caped, and  with  marvellous  resolution  and  endurance 
was  pressing  on.  No  grander  exhibition  of  fortitude 
has  ever  been  made  than  on  this  march.  The  chance 
of  reaching  Johnston  was  quite  gone.  Lee  himself 
could  not  have  hoped  to  save  any  force  that  could 
ever  resist  an  army  again.  His  officers  and  men  un- 
derstood the  situation  as  well  as  he.  But  the  subor- 
dinates were  steadfast  and  loyal  to  their  leader,  and 
the  chief  was  stubborn  to  the  last. 

During  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  rebels  again 
evaded  the  army  of  the  James.  On  the  7th,  the 
Appomattox  was  crossed,  over  burning  bridges"  and 
amid  exploding  forts.  The  wagons  were  ablaze  and 
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the  guns  were  abandoned;  but  the  rebels  pressed 
on,  and  beyond  Farmville  they  turned  once  more 
with  indomitable  courage  to  hold  off  their  energetic 
foe.  But  the  pursuit  was  as  terrible  and  uninter- 
mitted  as  the  flight ;  the  columns  were  all  advanc- 
ing, though  generals  were  captured  and  divisions 
repelled  ;  the  cavalry  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  Ap- 
pomattox ;  solitary  corps  were  endangered ;  others 
were  obstructed;  others  marching  across  each  oth- 
er's path,  and  the  troops  entangled  on  the  unfamiliar 
roads.  But  the  chief  was  never  more  a  chief  than 
on  this  day ;  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  directing 
all  his  commanders,  perfecting  and  developing  his 
original  strategy  all  the  time ;  and  at  night,  after  all 
the  confused  events  of  the  day — the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  north  of  the  Appomattox,  close  up  against 
the  rebel  entrenchments,  while  the  cavalry  and  the 
left  wing  were  still  stretching  out  westward  to  head 
the  wearied  columns  of  the  foe. 

That  night  once  more  the  rebels  evacuated  their 
works,  this  time  in  front  of  Meade,  and  when  morn- 
ing dawned  were  far  on  their  way,  as  they  fondly 
thought,  to  Lynchburg ;  and  Lee  defiantly  informed 
his  pursuer  that  the  emergency  for  surrender  had 
not  arrived.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
He  was  stretching,  with  the  terrific  haste  that  pre- 
cedes despair,  to  Appomattox,  for  supplies.  He 
need  hardly  have  hastened  to  that  spot,  destined  to 
be  so  fatal  to  himself  and  his  cause.  Grant's  legions 
were  making  more  haste  than  he.  The  marvellous 
marching,  not  only  of  Sheridan,  but  of  the  men  of 
the  Fifth  and  Twenty-fourth  corps,  was  doing  as 
much  as  a  battle  to  bring  the  rebellion  to  a  close. 
Twenty-eight,  thirty-two,  thirty-five  miles  a  day,  in 
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succession,  these  infantry  soldiers  marched ;  all  day 
and  all  night.  From  daylight  till  daylight  again, 
after  more  than  a  week  of  labor  and  fatigues  al- 
most unexampled,  they  pushed  on,  to  intercept  their 
ancient  adversary,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  at  his  heels. 

Finally,  Lee,  still  defiant,  and  refusing  to  treat 
with  any  view  of  surrender,  came  up  to  his  goal, 
but  found  the  national  cavalry  had  reached  the 
point  before  him,  and  that  the  supplies  were  gone. 
Still  he  determined  to  push  his  way  through,  and 
with  no  suspicion  that  men  on  foot  could  have 
marched  from  Rice's  station  to  his  front  in  thirty 
hours,  he  made  his  last  charge,  and  discovered  a 
force  of  infantry  greater  than  his  own  before  him, 
besides  cavalry — while  two  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  were  close  in  rear.  He  had  run  straight 
into  the  national  lines.  He  was  enclosed,  walled  in, 
on  every  side,  with  imminent,  instant  destruction 
impending  over  him.  He  instantly  offered  to  sub- 
mit to  Grant,  and  in  the  agony  of  alarm  lest  the 
blow  should  fall,  he  applied  to  Meade  and  Sher- 
idan also  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Thus  in 
three  directions  at  once  he  was  appealing  to  be 
allowed  to  yield.  At  the  same  moment  he  had 
messengers  out  to  Sheridan,  Meade,  and  Grant. 
The  emergency  whose  existence  he  had  denied 
had  arrived.  He  was  out-marched,  and  out-fought, 
out-witted,  out-generalled ;  defeated  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  He  and  his  army,  every  man  surren- 
dered. He  and  his  army,  every  man  was  fed  by  the 
conqueror. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and-  six- 
teen officers  and  men  were  paroled  at  Appornattox 
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court-house.*  In  addition  to  these,  forty-six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-five  rebels  were  cap- 
tured by  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James 
and  the  cavalry,  between  the  29th  day  of  March 
and  the  9th  of  April,  1865;  making  a  total  of 
seventy-four  thousand  and  eleven  prisoners,  in  this 
campaign.  The  wounded  were  probably  all  pa- 
roled, but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  fewer  than  five 
thousand  were  killed. 

The  losses  in  the  national  army  during  the  same 
period  were  ten  thousand  and  sixty-six;  of  these, 
two  thousand  were  killed,  six  thousand  five  hundred 
wounded,  and  twenty-five  hundred  were  reported 
missing.f 

*  Every  rebel  who  has  written  about  Appomattox  declares  that 
only  8,000  of  those  who  surrendered  bore  arms — a  statement  which 
would  not  be  creditable  to  them,  if  true.  But  as  every  rebel  who 
was  at  Appomattox  was  himself  a  prisoner,  the  assertion  is  worth- 
less. The  fact  is,  that  22,633  small  arms  were  surrendered  ;  and  Lee 
did  not  carry  many  extra  muskets  around  in  wagons  during  the  retreat 
from  Petersburg. 

t  See  Appendix  for  returns  of  the  national  and  rebel  losses  in  this 
campaign,  from  the  adjutant-general's  office. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Grant  returns  to  Washington — Reduction  of  expenses  of  government — Rejoic- 
ing of  country — Assassination  of  Lincoln — Negotiations  between  Sherman 
and  Johnston — Manoeuvres  of  rebels — Sherman's  terms — Disapproved  by 
government — Grant  in  North  Carolina — Second  arrangement  between 
Sherman  and  Johnston — Approved  by  Grant — Excitement  of  country — 
Grant's  friendship  for  Sherman — Movements  of  Stoneman — Operations  of 
Canby — Evacuation  of  Mobile — Operations  of  cavalry — Surrender  of  all 
the  rebel  armies — Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis — Collapse  of  the  revolt — - 
Sagacity  of  Grant — Gratitude  of  rebels — Acclamations  of  country — Review 
of  Grant's  career — Educated  by  earlier  events  for  chief  command — His 
view  of  situation — Comprehensiveness  of  plan — Character  and  result  of 
Wilderness  campaign — Desperation  of  rebels — Development  of  general 
plan — Consummation — Completeness  of  combinations — Victory  not  the 
result  of  brute  force — Faithful  support  of  government — Executive  great- 
ness of  Sherman  and  Sheridan — Characteristics  of  Meade,  Thomas,  and  Lee 
— Further  traits  of  Lee — Fitting  representative  of  the  rebellion — Charac- 
teristics of  national  and  rebel  soldiers — Necessity  of  transcendent  efforts 
— Characteristics  of  a  commander-in-chief  in  civil  war — Nations  never 
saved  without  a  leader — Grant  protects  Lee  from  trial  for  treason. 

THE  surrender  at  Appomattox  court-house  ended 
the  war.  The  interview  with  Lee  occurred  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  on  the  13th  Grant  arrived  at 
"Washington,  and  at  once  set  about  reducing  the 
military  expenses  of  the  government.  He  spent  the 
day  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  at  night  the  following  announcement  was  made 
to  the  country : 

"WAR  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON, 
"AprUlZtb,  6  P.  M. 

"The  Department,  after  mature  consideration 
and  consultation  with  the  Lieutenant-General  upon 
the  results  of  the  recent  campaign,  has  come  to .  the 
following  determinations,  which  will  be  carried  into 
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effect  by  appropriate  orders  to  be  immediately  is- 
sued. 

"First,  to  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the 
loyal  states. 

"  Second,  to  curtail  purchases  for  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, quartermaster,  and  commissary  supplies,  and 
reduce  the  military  establishment  in  its  several 
branches. 

"  Third,  to  reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staff 
officers  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service. 

"  Fourth,  to  remove  all  military  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  public  safety." 

These  important  reductions  proclaimed  the  over- 
throw of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  peace ; 
and  enthusiastic  rejoicings  at  once  broke  out  all  over 
the  land.  In  Washington  an  illumination  of  all  the 
public  and  many  of  the  private  buildings  took  place, 
and  on  the  14th  of  April,  it  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  general-in-chief  would  accom- 
pany the  President  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre. 
But  Grant  had  not  seen  his  children  for  several 
months,  and,  declining  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  started  for  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  where 
his  children  were  at  school.  That  night  the  Presi- 
dent was  assassinated — shot  by  an  actor,  one  of  a 
band  of  conspirators  who,  it  was  afterwards  proved, 
intended  also  to  take  the  life  of  Grant.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  wounded  in  his  bed,  and  doubtless 
the  designs  included  attacks  upon  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  which,  however, 
were  not  carried  into  effect.  Stanton  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  the  general-in-chief,  who  returned  the 
same  night  to  Washington. 
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The  President  lingered  a  few  hours,  and  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  at  the  moment  of  the 
triumph  of  that  cause  of  which  he  had  been  the  de- 
voted servant  as  well  as  the  indefatigable  and  be- 
loved leader,  and  of  which  he  now  became  the  most 
exalted  and  lamented  martyr.  His  successor,  An- 
drew Johnson,  was  inaugurated  on  the  same  day. 

These  astounding  events  imposed  unforeseen  and 
important  duties  on  all  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  Grant,  of  course,  remained  at  the  capital. 

Meanwhile,  the  expected  sequel  to  the  surrender 
of  Lee  had  come  to  pass.  On  the  10th  of  April,  in 
obedience  to  Grant's  orders  to  "  push  on  and  finish 
the  job  with  Lee  and  Johnston's  armies,"  Sherman 
advanced  against  Smithfield,  and  Johnston  at  once 
retreated  rapidly  through  Raleigh,  which  place  Sher- 
man entered  on  the  13th.  On  the  14th,  he  received 
a  message  from  Johnston,  dictated  by  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  living  in  a  box  car  on  the  railroad, 
at  Greensboro,  the  inhabitants  refusing  him  any  other 
shelter. 

The  rebels  had  learned  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
and  their  communication  was  to  inquire  whether 
Sherman  was  "  willing  to  make  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  active  operations,  and  to  communicate  to 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  commanding  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  the  request  that  he  would  take 
like  action  in  regard  to  other  armies — the  object  be- 
ing to  permit  the  civil  authorities  to  enter  into  the 
needful  arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing  war." 

Sherman  replied  on  the  same  day  that  he  was 
fully  empowered  to  arrange  any  terms  for  the  sus- 
pension of  further  hostilities  between  his  own  army 
and  that  of  Johnston,  and  was  willing  to  confer  to 
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that  end.  He  undertook  to  abide  by  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  were  allowed  by  Grant  to  Lee  at 
Appomattox,  and,  furthermore,  to  obtain  from  Grant 
an  order  to  suspend  the  movements  of  any  troops 
from  the  direction  of  Virginia.  He  also  offered  to 
order  Stoneman,  now  in  front  of  Johnston's  army,  to 
suspend  any  devastation  or  destruction  contemplated 
by  him. 

No  reply  to  this  was  received  until  the  16th, 
when  Johnston  agreed  to  meet  Sherman  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  a  point  midway  between  the  two 
armies.  Just  before  starting  for  the  interview,  Sher- 
man received  a  telegram  announcing  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  and,  as  soon  as  the  two  commanders  were 
alone,  he  showed  the  dispatch  to  Johnston,  who  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  distress,  but  declared  that 
the  event  would  prove  the  greatest  possible  calamity 
to  the  Confederacy. 

The  discussion  of  the  object  of  the  interview  then 
began.  Sherman  at  once  declined  to  receive  any 
propositions  addressed  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  those  claiming  to  be  civil  authori- 
ties of  a  Southern  Confederacy ;  whereupon  Johnston 
proposed  that  the  two  generals  should  themselves 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  permanent  peace ;  and  the 
conditions  which  might  be  allowed  to  the  rebellious 
states  on  their  submission  to  the  government  were 
discussed.  The  terms  were  not  entirely  agreed  upon, 
as  Sherman  desired  to  be  certain  of  Johnston's  au- 
thority to  speak  for  "  all  the  Confederate  armies." 
The  conference  was  therefore  suspended  until  the 
following  day,  to  give  opportunity  for  Johnston  to 
obtain  this  authority. 

Immediately  after   the   close   of   the   interview 
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Johnston  telegraphed  to  Breckenridge,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Charlotte,  with  the  fugitive  govern- 
ment.  Breckenridge  came  promptly  at  the  sum- 
mons, together  with  Reagan,  the  Postmaster-General 
of  the  rebel  cabinet.  A  memorandum  was  then 
drawn  up  of  the  terms  which  Davis  and  his  advisers 
considered  desirable,  and,  on  the  18th,  Johnston  and 
Breckenridge  repaired  together  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Sherman,  however,  objected  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  member  of  the  Richmond  cabinet,  where- 
upon Johnston  proposed  that  Breckenridge  should 
be  admitted  to  the  interview  in  his  capacity  of  ma- 
jor-general in  the  rebel  army.  To  this  Sherman  con- 
sented, and  the  terms  written  out  by  Reagan  were 
presented  by  Breckenridge  and  Johnston.  Sher- 
man, however,  preferred  to  write  his  own,  which 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  proposed  by  the 
rebels.* 

An  armistice  was  to  be  established  maintaining 
the  status  quo,  not  to  be  terminated  without  forty- 
eight  hours7  notice  by  either  commander.  All  the 
rebel  armies  in  existence  were  to  be  disbanded  and 
conducted  to  their  state  capitals,  there  to  deposit 
their  arms  and  public  property ;  the  arms  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  further  action  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  within  the  borders  of  the  states  respectively. 
The  state  governments  were  to  be  recognized  upon 
their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  national  government;  the  United 

*  "His  paper  differed  from  mine  only  in  being  fuller." — Johnston's 
Military  Narrative,  p.  405. 

"General  Johnston's  account  of  our  interview  in  his  'Narrative,' 
(page  402  et  seq.}  is  quite  accurate  and  correct." — Sherman's  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  350. 
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States'  courts  were  to  be  re-established ;  the  people 
of  all  the  states  to  be  guaranteed  their  political 
rights  and  franchises,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  per- 
son and  property,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  by  reason 
of  the  war,  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  acts  of 
armed  hostility  and  obeyed  the  laws.  In  fine,  peace 
and  a  general  amnesty  were  to  be  declared,  on  con- 
dition of  the  disbandment  of  the  rebel  armies,  the 
distribution  of  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful 
pursuits  by  the  officers  and  men  of  those  armies. 

This  memorandum  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground. 
It  included  "all  the  Confederate  armies  in  exist- 
ence " ;  it  defined  the  future  status  of  the  states  and 
populations  in  rebellion ;  and  conceded  every  point 
that  the  rebels  could  possibly  claim  or  hope  to  carry, 
except  the  single  one  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
government.  It  said  nothing,  however,  about  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  right  of  secession,  the  pun- 
ishment of  past  treason,  or  security  against  future 
rebellion. 

The  concluding  paragraph  was  in  these  words : 
"  Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  prin- 
cipals to  fulfill  these  terms,  we  individually  and 
officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  the 
necessary  authority,  and  to  carry  out  the  above  pro- 
gramme." 

The  next  day  Sherman  published  an  order  to  his 
troops,  beginning:  "The  general  commanding  an- 
nounces to  the  army  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
an  agreement  with  General  Johnston  and  high  offi- 
cials, which,  when  formally  ratified,  will  make  peace 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

A.  messenger  was  instantly  sent  to  convey  these 
terms  to  Washington,  under  cover  to  Grant.  The 
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dispatches  were  received  by  the  general-in-chief  on 
the  night  of  April  21st.  He  at  once  perceived  that 
the  terms  were  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  ap- 
proved, and  accordingly  wrote  the  following  note  to 
the  Secretary  of  War :  "  I  have  received  and  just 
completed  reading  the  dispatches  brought  by  the 
special  messenger  from  General  Sherman.  They  are 
of  such  importance  that  I  think  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  on  them,  and  that  it  should  be  done 
by  the  President  in  council  with  the  whole  cabinet. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  the  President 
should  not  be  notified,  and  all  the  cabinet,  and  the 
meeting  take  place  to-night." 

The  cabinet  meeting  was  called  before  midnight. 
The  President  and  his  ministers  were  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  propositions  of  Sherman.  Indeed, 
their  language  was  so  vehement  that  Grant,  while 
agreeing  fully  with  them  that  the  terms  were  inad- 
missible, yet  felt  it  his  duty  to  his  friend  and  subor- 
dinate to  defend  him  against  the  imputations  that 
were  freely  made.  The  President  was  especially  in- 
dignant at  Sherman's  course,  and  the  sympathy  with 
rebels  which  it  was  thought  to  betray ;  w^hile  Stan- 
ton  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  treason.  But  Grant 
at  once  declared  that  the  services  Sherman  had  ren- 
dered the  country  during  now  four  years  entitled 
him  to  the  most  lenient  judgment,  and  proved  that, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  opinions,  his  mo- 
tives should  be  unquestioned. 

Nevertheless,  the  general-in-chief  was  instructed 
to  give  notice  to  Sherman  of  the  President's  disap- 
proval of  the  memorandum,  and  to  direct  him  to  re- 
sume hostilities  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  instructions  of  Lincoln  to  Grant  on  the  3rd  of 
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March,  communicated  by  Stanton,  were  to  be  ob- 
served by  Sherman,*  and  Grant  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Sherman's  head-quarters  and 
direct  in  person  operations  against  the  enemy.  In- 
structions were  also  sent  in  various  directions  to 
Sherman's  subordinates  to  disregard  his  orders. 

Grant  started  before  daybreak  on  the  22nd,  and 
from  Fort  Monroe,  at  3.30  p.  M.  the  same  day,  he 
telegraphed  to  Halleck,  who  had  been  placed  in 
command  at  Richmond :  "  The  truce  entered  into  by 
Sherman  will  be  ended  as  soon  as  I  can  reach  Raleigh. 
Move  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  toward  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  it  will 
be  well  to  send  one  corps  of  infantry  also,  the  whole 
under  Sheridan."  Arriving  at  Raleigh  on  the  24th, 
he  informed  Sherman  as  delicately  as  possible  of  the 
disapproval  of  his  memorandum,  and  directed  him 
to  impose  upon  Johnston  the  same  terms  which  had 
already  been  laid  down  to  Lee.  Sherman  was  thor- 
oughly subordinate,  and  at  once  notified  •  Johnston 
that  their  arrangement  had  not  been  ratified.  "  I 
have  replies  from  Washington,"  he  said,  "to  my 
communication  of  April  18th.  I  am  instructed  to 
limit  my  operations  to  your  immediate  command, 
and  not  to  attempt  civil  negotiations.  I  therefore 
demand  the  surrender  of  your  army  on  the  same 
terms  as  were  given  to  General  Lee  at  Appomattox, 
April  9th  instant,  purely  and  simply."  In  another 

*  "The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  Lee's 
army,  or  on  solely  minor  and  purely  military  matters.  He  instructs 
me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  po- 
litical question  ;  such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands, 
and  will  submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions." 
— Stanton  to  Grant,  March  3d.  See  page  401. 
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dispatch  sent  at  the  same  time,  lie  gave  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  armistice  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Both  these  papers  were  of  course  submitted  to  Grant 
and  received  his  approval  before  they  were  for- 
warded. 

Johnston  immediately  communicated  the  sub- 
stance of  Sherman's  dispatches  to  Davis,  and  asked 
for  further  instructions.  The  next  morning,  April 
25th,  he  was  directed  to  disband  the  rebel  infantry, 
and  bring  off  his  cavalry  and  all  soldiers  who  could 
be  mounted,  with  a  few  light  field  pieces.  He,  how- 
ever, decided  to  disobey  these  —  the  last  instruc- 
tions he  received  from  the  rebel  government.  They 
were  intended,  he  said,  to  secure  the  safety  of  cer- 
tain high  civil  officers,  but  neglected  that  of  the 
Southern  people  and  army.  He  declared  that  it 
would  be  a  great  crime  to  prolong  the  war ;  while  to 
send  a  cavalry  ^escort  to  Davis  too  heavy  for  flight, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  force  a  way  for  him,  would 
spread  ruin  over  the  South  by  leading  the  great  in. 
vading  armies  in  pursuit.  He,  therefore,  proposed 
to  Sherman  another  armistice  and  conference,  sug- 
gesting as  a  basis  the  clause  in  the  recent  convention 
relating  to  the  army ;  and  reported  his  action  to 
what  had  been  called  the  Confederate  government. 
Thus  the  last  blow  to  the  rebel  President  was  dealt 
by  his  bitter  and  personal  enemy ;  and  the  chagrin 
of  the  general  who  was  relieved  by  Hood  was 
avenged  by  the  anguish  of  the  fallen  chief,  deserted 
and  disobeyed  by  the  subordinate  whom  he  had 
wronged. 

On  the  26th,  another  interview  occurred  between 
Johnston  and  Sherman,  at  which  no  member  of  the 
rebel  cabinet  attended,  and  terms  were  agreed  upon 
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similar  to  those  arranged  between  Grant  and  Lee. 
All  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  Johnston's  army  were 
to  cease  at  once ;  all  arms  and  public  property  to  be 
delivered  to  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  United  States, 
at  Greensboro  ;  the  officers  and  men  to  give  their  in- 
dividual obligations  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States  until  properly  released  from  this  pa- 
role ;  and  then  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  national  authorities 
so  long  as  they  observed  their  obligations  and  the 
laws. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  purely  military  con- 
vention, and  referred  only  to  the  surrender  of  John- 
ston's command.  The  great  civil  questions  of  am- 
nesty, the  courts,  the  state  governments,  and  of 
political  and  personal  rights  and  franchises  were  re- 
mitted to  the  civil  authorities.  Thirty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  men  of  Johnston's  army 
were  paroled.* 

During  these  negotiations  Grant  kept  himself 
carefully  in  the  background.  He  was  not  present  at 
any  interview  with  Johnston,  remaining  at  Raleigh 
while  Sherman  went  out  to  the  front,  and  his  name 
did  not  appear  on  any  of  the  papers,  except  when  he 
wrote,  after  the  signatures  of  Sherman  and  John- 
ston~  "  Approved,  U.  S.  Grant."  Even  this  the  reb- 
el commander  was  not  aware  of,  and  Grant  went 

*  Yet  General  Johnston,  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  the  rebel 
commanders,  does  not  hesitate,  in  his  "Military  Narrative,"  p.  398, 
to  designate  the  entire  remaining  rebel  command  as  "an  army  of 
about  20,000  infantry  and  artillery  and  5,000  mounted  troops,"  and  to 
contrast  this  with  what  he  calls  "  Grant's,  of  180,000  men  ;  Sherman's, 
of  110,000  at  least ;  Canby's,  60,000 — odds  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  one." 

Over  70,000  rebels  were  surrendered  by  Johnston  and  Richard 
Taylor  alone. 
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back  to  Washington  without  allowing  his  presence 
to  be  known  to  the  enemy.  He  had  assumed  no 
command,  received  no  surrender,  and  manifested,  as 
he  felt,  no  diminution  in  his  respect  and  regard  for 
Sherman. 

Before  reaching  the  capital,  however,  he  found 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  published  a  remark- 
able document,  denouncing  Sherman,  and  that  an  in- 
tense excitement  prevailed  among  the  loyal  people 
at  the  North.  But  Grant  made  it  his  especial  duty 
to  vindicate  his  great  lieutenant,  throwing  around 
his  friend  the  shield  of  his  own  reputation,  and  as- 
suring every  one  that  Sherman's  loyalty  was  as  un- 
questionable as  his  own.  The  indignation  of  the 
country,  however,  was  at  first  extreme,  and  nothing 
but  Grant's  own  popularity,  and  the  persistency  with 
which  he  defended  Sherman,  saved  that  illustrious 
soldier  from  insult,  and  possibly  degradation.  Be- 
fore long,  however,  the  feeling  changed,  and  Sher- 
man resumed  his  natural  and  appropriate  place  in 
the  estimation  and  affection  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  so  nobly  served. 

The  country  and  posterity  will  doubtless  always 
hold  that  Sherman  erred  in  judgment  at  this  crisis. 
But  it  was  from  the  generous  impulse  of  a  soldier, 
who  sees  his  enemy  defeated  and  in  his  power,  and 
would  blush  to  strike  a  fallen  foe.  He  doubtless 
also  felt  a  noble  ambition  to  avert  any  further 
misery  from  the  land  that  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
to  restore  at  once  to  a  united  country  the  long-ab- 
sent benefits  of  peace.  He  had  the  knowledge  of 
Grant's  clemency  at  Appomattox,  and  was  aware  of 
the  charity  which  had  animated  Lincoln's  great  heart. 
Everything  conspired  to  make  him  accede  too  readily 
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to  the  specious  propositions  by  means  of  which  the 
wily  Confederates  sought  still  to  secure  all  that  they 
had  lost  by  war.  The  frank  and  outspoken  soldier 
was  no  match  in  diplomatic  arts  for  those  who  had 
conspired  to  betray  their  country  and  piloted  the 
sinking  cause  of  the  rebellion  through  desperate  and 
stormy  years.  He  did  not  perceive  the  object  of  the 
skilful  machinations  which  first  suggested  the  pres- 
ence of  a  cabinet  officer,  and  then  secured  amnes- 
ty for  the  rebel  government.  He  was  looking  so 
intently  to  the  respite  from  war  that  the  precautions 
of  politicians  and  statesmen  were  neglected.  But 
the  mistake  outside  of  his  profession  left  no  blot  on 
his  career  as  a  soldier  or  his  reputation  as  a  patriot, 
and  never  for  one  moment  disturbed  his  relations 
with  his  chief  and  friend.* 

While  these  important  events  were  occurring  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  remaining  com- 
binations of  the  general-in-chief  had  proceeded  to 
their  designed  development.  The  forces  of  Stone- 

*  I  chanced  to  bear  to  General  Grant  in  North  Carolina  the  news 
of  the  publication  of  Secretary  Stanton's  famous  memorandum,  and 
I  never  saw  the  general-in-chief  so  much  moved  as  on  this  occasion. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  original  excitement  displayed  at  the  cabinet 
meeting  would  be  concealed  from  the  country,  and  when  he  discovered 
the  contrary  his  indignation  was  extreme.  He  declared  it  was  "in- 
famous "  that  a  man  who  had  done  such  service  as  Sherman  should  be 
subjected  to  imputations  like  these. 

Sherman's  own  resentment  was  intense,  and  Grant  strove  hard  to 
appease  it,  and  to  bring  about  amicable  relations  between  two  men 
so  signally  important  to  their  country  as  the  great  War  Minister  and 
the  soldier  of  Atlanta  and  the  March.  But  it  was  long  before  the 
sense  of  injustice  which  Sherman  felt  could  be  allayed. 

Some  very  interesting  letters  on  this  subject,  which  I  am  allowed 
to  publish,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  all  the  offi- 
cial documents  necessary  to  the  history  of  the  episode. 

The  rebel  account  will  be  found  in  full  in  Johnston's  "  Military 
Narrative." 
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man  and  Canby  moved  on  the  20th,  and  those  of 
Wilson  on  the  22nd  of  March.  No  formidable  army 
opposed  either  of  these  commanders,  for  their  expe- 
ditions were  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the 
region  which  had  been  stripped  bare  on  account  of 
the  exigencies  in  front  of  Johnston  and  Lee. 

Stoneman  marched  from  East  Tennessee,  at  first 
into  North  Carolina,  but  soon  turned  northward, 
and  struck  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad  at 
various  points,  destroying  the  bridges  and  pushing 
on  to  within  four  miles  of  Lynchburg,  so  that  all 
retreat  of  Lee  in  that  direction  was  cut  off.  Then 
returning  to  North  Carolina  in  the  rear  of  Johnston, 
he  captured  large  amounts  of  scattered  stores,  four- 
teen guns,  and  several  thousand  prisoners,  but  was 
checked  by  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  both  the 
great  rebel  armies. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Canby's  force  arrived  be- 
fore Mobile ;  it  was  in  three  divisions,  commanded 
by  A.  J.  Smith,  Gordon  Granger,  and  Steele.  Smith 
and  Granger  were  ordered  to  attack  Spanish  Fort, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mobile  bay,  while  Steele  in- 
vested Blakely,  above  the  town.  Both  these  places 
were  taken  on  the  9th  of  April,  Blakely  by  assault, 
and  after  severe  and  gallant  fighting  on  both  sides ; 
and  on  the  llth,  Mobile  was  evacuated.  In  these 
operations  two  hundred  guns  were  captured,  and 
four  thousand  prisoners ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  garri- 
son, nine  thousand  in  number,  escaped. 

Wilson's  command,  consisting  of  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  mounted  men,  marched  south 
from  the  Tennessee  river  into  the  heart  of  Alabama. 
Forrest  was  in  front  with  a  motley  force,  made  up 
of  conscripts  and  local  militia :  old  men  and  boys, 
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clergymen,  physicians,  editors,  judges — the  people 
usually  left  behind  in  time  of  war.  To  these  the 
rebel  commander  added  two  or  three  thousand  cav- 
alry-men, and  altogether  his  numbers  amounted  to 
seven  thousand.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Wilson  en- 
countered this  enemy  at  Ebenezer  Church,  and 
drove  him  across  the  Cahawba  river  in  confusion. 
On  the  2nd,  he  attacked  and  captured  the  fortified 
city  of  Selma,  took  thirty-two  guns  and  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  destroyed  the  arsenal,  armory, 
machine-shops,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores.  On 
the  4th,  he  captured  and  destroyed  Tuscaloosa.  On 
the  10th,  he  crossed  the  Alabama  river,  and,  on  the 
14th,  occupied  Montgomery,  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned.  Here  he  divided  his  force,  sending  one 
portion  upon  West  Point,  and  the  other  against 
Columbus,  in  Georgia.  Both  these  places  were  as- 
saulted and  captured  on  the  16th  of  April,  the  lat- 
ter by  a  gallant  night  attack,  in  which  Generals 
Upton  and  Winslow  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves. This  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war. 

On  the  21st,  Macon  was  surrendered,  with  sixty 
field  guns,  twelve  thousand  militia-men,  and  five 
generals,  including  Howell  Cobb,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Buchanan's  cabinet,  and  afterwards  rebel 
governor  of  Georgia.  At  Macon,  the  cavalry  career 
was  checked  by  news  of  the  armistice  between  John- 
ston and  Sherman,  which  included  Wilson's  com- 
mand. In  twenty-eight  days  the  cavalry  had  marched 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  captured 
five  fortified  cities,  six  thousand  two  hundred  prison- 
ers, two  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  nine- 
ty-nine thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  whatever 
else  of  military  advantage  was  left  in  the  state  of 
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Alabama.  The  country  was  simply  overrun.  There 
was  nobody  to  defend  it,  and  no  defense  worthy  of 
the  name. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  the  war  after  the  9th  of 
April  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  successive 
surrenders.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Johnston  made 
his  first  overtures  to  Sherman;  on  the  21st,  Cobb 
yielded  Macon ;  on  the  4th  of  May,  Richard  Taylor 
surrendered  all  the  rebel  forces  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  llth  of  May,  Jefferson  Davis,  dis- 
guised as  a  woman  and  in  flight,  was  captured  at 
Irwinsville,  Georgia;  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  his  entire  com- 
mand west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  On  that  day 
the  last  organized  rebel  force  disappeared  from  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Every  man  who 
had  borne  arms  against  the  government  was  a 
prisoner.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  rebel  soldiers  were 
paroled. 

This  speedy  and  absolute  collapse  of  the  revolt 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the 
war.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  in  anger  after  the  surren- 
der of  Lee  was  known.  Not  a  soldier  held  out ;  not 
a  guerilla  remained  in  arms.  None  retreated  to  a 
mountain  fastness ;  none  refused  to  give  a  parole,  or 
even  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  national  authority. 
Great  part  of  this  acquiescence  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  terms  that  had  been  accorded  by  Grant.  Aware 
as  he  was  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  rebels, 
that  they  could  hope  for  no  after-success,  and  yet 
might  prolong  the  war  indefinitely  in  the  interior — 
holding  out  in  detachments  here  and  there  all -over 
the  country,  coming  together  again  as  fast  as  they 
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were  separated,  renewing  the  fight  after  they  seemed 
subdued — he  determined  to  grant  them  such  terms 
that  there  should  be  neither  object  nor  excuse  for 
further  resistance. 

The  wisdom  of  his  course  was  proved  by  the 
haste  which  the  rebels  made  to  yield  everything 
they  had  fought  for.  They  were  ready  not  only  to 
give  up  their  arms,  but  literally  to  implore  forgive- 
ness of  the  government.  They  acquiesced  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  They  abandoned  the  heresy  of 
secession,  and  waited  to  learn  what  else  their  con- 
querors would  dictate.  They  dreamed  not  of  politi- 
cal power.  They  only  asked  to  be  let  live  quietly 
under  the  flag  they  had  outraged,  and  attempt  in 
some  degree  to  rebuild  their  shattered  fortunes.  The 
greatest  general  of  the  rebellion  asked  for  pardon. 

All  proclaimed  especially  their  admiration  of 
Grant's  generosity.  Lee  refused  to  present  his  pe- 
tition for  amnesty  until  he  had  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance that  Grant  would  recommend  it.  The  wife  of 
Jefferson  Davis  applied  to  him  for  the  remission  of 
a  part  of  the  punishment  of  her  husband;  and 
throughout  the  entire  South  his  praises  were  on  the 
lips  of  his  conquered  enemies. 

While  this  was  the  feeling  at  the  South,  the 
North  awarded  him  a  unanimity  of  praise  and  affec- 
tion such  as  no  other  American  had  ever  received. 
Houses  were  presented  to  him  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  Galena  ;  military  rank  was  created 
for  him  by  Congress ;  cities  were  illuminated  be- 
cause he  visited  them ;  congregations  and  audiences 
rose  in  his  honor ;  men  of  every  grade  and  shade  of 
political,  religious,  and  social  opinion  or  position 
united  in  these  acclamations. 
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Amid  them  all  lie  preserved  the  same  quiet  de- 
meanor, the  same  simplicity  of  speech,  the  same  un- 
obtrusive modesty  for  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
known  ;  and,  while  he  accepted  and  appreciated  the 
plaudits  of  the  nation,  he  made  haste  to  escape  from 
the  parade  and  the  celebration  to  the  society  of  his 
intimates  or  the  retirement  of  his  home. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Grant  had  fought  and 
beaten  every  important  rebel  soldier  in  turn  :  Buck- 
ner  at  Donelson,  Beauregard  at  Shiloh,  Pemberton 
and  Johnston  at  Vicksburg,  Bragg  at  Chattanooga, 
Lee  in  Virginia,  and  all  of  them  altogether  in  the  last 
year  of  the  rebellion.  From  Belmont,  the  initial 
battle  of  his  career,  he  had  never  been  driven  from 
the  field,  and  had  never  receded  a  step  in  any  of  his 
campaigns,  except  at  Holly  Springs,  and  then  the 
rebels  were  in  retreat  before  him,  and  Grant,  unable 
to  follow  fast  enough  to  overtake  them,  withdrew, 
only  to  advance  on  another  line. 

He  went  on  st.eadily  from  the  start,  gaining  in 
reputation  and  skill,  acquiring  experience,  develop- 
ing his  powers,  but  manifesting  at  the  beginning 
many  of  the  traits  which  were  always  conspicuous 
in  his  generalship.  At  Belmont,  there  was  the  same 
steadfastness  under  difficulties,  the  same  sufficiency 
of  resource,  the  same  invention  in  unexpected  emer- 
gencies which  were  afterwards  so  often  displayed ; 
at  Donelson,  the  same  daring  which  attacked  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  the  fortitude  undismayed  at  tem- 
porary reverse,  as  well  as  the  quick  intuition  which 
detected  the  intention  of  the  enemy  from  apparently 
insignificant  circumstances,  like  the  three  days'  ra- 
tions in  the  haversacks ;  and,  above  all,  the  percep- 
tion that  the  crisis  had  come  when  both  armies  were 
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nearly  exhausted,  and  whichever  first  attacked  would 
win  ;  and  then  he  declared :  "  The  rebels  will  have 
to  be  very  quick,  if  they  beat  me."  At  Shiloh,  there 
was  the  same  indomitable  perseverance  and  confi- 
dence which  made  him  say  to  Buell  at  the  darkest 
moment  of  the  fight,  when  that  commander  inquired, 
"  What  preparations  have  you  made  for  retreating  ? " 
"  I  haven't  despaired  of  whipping  them  yet ;  "  and 
inspired  the  orders  to  Sherman  to  advance  on  the 
morrow,  before  Buell  had  arrived.  At  Vicksburg, 
he  displayed  again  the  untiring  persistency,  the  will- 
ingness to  try  all  schemes  until  the  right  one  was 
found ;  then  the  bold  conception  of  running  the  bat- 
teries and  separating  his  army  from  its  base,  plunging 
into  the  interior  between  two  hostile  forces,  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  schools  and  the  urgent  coun- 
sel of  his  ablest  subordinates ;  and  finally  the  celer- 
ity, the  audacity,  the  strategical  manoeuvres,  the 
marches,  the  counter-marches,  the  five  successful  bat- 
tles of  the  great  campaign — except  the  Appomattox 
week,  the  most  brilliant  episode  of  the  war.  At 
Chattanooga,  there  came  the  larger  responsibilities, 
the  wider  sphere,  the  varied  combinations  of  the 
three  armies,  culminating  in  the  elaborate  tactical 
plans  and  evolutions  of  Lookout  mountain  and  Mis- 
sionary ridge  —  a  meet  preparation  for  the  still 
grander  duties  he  was  to  assume  and  the  more  com- 
prehensive strategy  he  was  to  unfold  as  general-in- 
chief  of  the  whole. 

His  entire  career  was  indeed  up  to  this  point 
a  prelude  and  preface  for  what  was  to  follow. 
Events  were  educating  him  for  the  position  he  was 
destined  to  occupy.  He  learned  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  American  war.  He  found  out  that 
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many  of  the  rules  applicable  in  European  contests 
would  fail  him  here.  He  discovered,  years  before 
the  Germans,  the  necessity  of  open  order  fighting ; 
his  troops  became  proficient  in  field  fortifications ; 
his  cavalry  was  used  to  the  system,  afterwards  so 
successfully  employed  by  the  Uhlans,  of  mounted 
infantry ;  he  limited  the  use  of  artillery ;  he  per- 
ceived that  the  day  for  cavalry  charges  was  nearly 
past.  He  also  invented  the  long  campaigns  with- 
out a  base,  which  astonished  the  enemy  and  the 
world.  But  above  all,  he  understood  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  people's  war,  and  that  the  people  as 
well  as  the  armies  of  the  South  must  be  conquered, 
before  the  war  could  end.  Slaves,  supplies,  crops, 
stock,  as  well  as  arms  and  ammunition — everything 
that  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  was 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  of  every 
weapon  the  enemy  must  be  deprived. 

This  was  a  view  of  the  situation  which  Grant's 
predecessors  in  chief  command  had  failed  to  grasp. 
Most  of  the  national  generals  in  every  theatre,  prior 
to  him,  had  attempted  to  carry  on  their  operations 
as  if  they  were  fighting  on  foreign  fields.  They 
sought  to  out-manoeuvre  armies,  to  capture  posts,  to 
win  by  strategy  pure  and  simple.  But  this  method 
was  not  sufficient  in  a  civil  war.  The  passions  were 
too  intense,  the  stake  was  too  great,  the  alternatives 
were  too  tremendous.  It  was  not  victory  that  either 
side  was  playing  for,  but  existence.  If  the  rebels 
won,  they  destroyed  a  nation ;  if  the  government 
succeeded,  it  annihilated  a  rebellion.  It  was  not 
enough  at  this  emergency  to  fight  as  men  fight  when 
their  object  is  merely  to  outwit  or  even  outnumber 
the  enemy.  This  enemy  did  not  yield  because  he  was 
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outwitted  or  outnumbered.  It  was  indispensable  to 
annihilate  armies  and  resources ;  to  place  every  rebel 
force  where  it  had  no  alternative  but  destruction  or 
submission,  and  every  store  or  supply  of  arms  or 
munitions  or  food  or  clothes  where  it  could  be 
reached  by  no  rebel  army. 

Grant's  greatness  consisted  in  his  perception  of 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  his  adaptation  of  all 
his  means  to  meeting  it.  When  he  became  general- 
in-chief  he  at  once  conceived  this  idea,  and  under- 
stood the  terrible  nature  of  the  task  he  must  as- 
sume. He  made  all  his  plans  and  combinations 
with  this  in  view.  The  scope  of  those  plans  in- 
cluded the  entire  republic.  The  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac at  the  East  and  Sherman's  forces  at  the  West 
constituted  the  two  great  motive  powers ;  but  in 
Virginia,  Butler  on  the  James  and  Sigel  in  the  Val- 
ley were  to  assist  Meade  on  the  Rapidan,  while  at 
the  West,  Banks  was  to  meet  Sherman,  both  march- 
ing towards  Mobile.  All  were  combined  and  di- 
rected with  a  common  purpose  and  a  central  aim. 

These  combinations  were  sometimes  interrupted 
or  thwarted  in  their  development.  Grant  and  Sher- 
man each  met  many  obstacles  before  either  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  strategical  objective  point  of 
his  army ;  Butler  and  Sigel  both  failed  in  their  co- 
operation in  Virginia,  while  Banks  failed  to  co-oper- 
ate at  all  before  Mobile.  Grant  himself  entered 
upon  an  encounter  as  terrible  as  that  of  Christian 
with  Apollyon  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death.  The  struggle  was  prolonged  and  bitter, 
and  the  national  commander  received  as  well  as  in- 
flicted appalling  loss;  but  he  persisted  in  his  ad- 
vance amid  carnage  and  assaults  with  that  awful 
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composure  and  confidence  which  to  many  natures 
is  not  only  inscrutable  but  absolutely  repelling,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  the  especial  quality  which 
enabled  him  to  succeed.  He  pushed  his  army 
through  such  a  month  of  ceaseless  and  seemingly 
resultless  battle  as  the  world  has  hardly  ever  seen  ; 
dealing,  however,  as  he  knew,  the  blows  from  which 
his  antagonist  would  never  recover.  In  the  Wilder- 
ness the  rebellion  received  its  death  stroke.  It 
lingered  months  afterwards,  and  all  the  skill  and 
strength  of  the  nation  and  its  soldiers  were  required 
to  push  the  blade  to  the  heart,  but  the  iron  entered 
in  May,  1864.  But  for  just  this  terrific  strife,  just 
this  persistent  attack,  just  this  bloody  wage,  the 
result  would  have  been  deferred  or  different. 

But  the  rebels  felt  that  this  commander  could 
neither  be  deterred  nor  avoided ;  that  no  skill 
nor  fortitude  could  elude  or  withstand  the  man 
who  wielded  such  weapons  with  such  unintermitting 
power.  They  lost  not  only  force,  but  heart,  in  the 
Wilderness  campaign. 

When  the  month  of  war  was  over  and  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  the  nation  failed  to  perceive  the 
actual  result,  and  the  government,  though  deter- 
mined, was  not  sanguine.  The  enemy,  too,  was  still 
desperate.  The  rebels,  indeed,  always  hated  more 
bitterly  and  more  passionately  than  their  opponents. 
As  they  wished  to  separate  forever,  they  cared 
neither  to  spare  nor  propitiate  those  with  whom 
they  fought ;  while  the  national  forces,  desiring  to 
bring  about  the  old  Union,  always  spared  their  ad- 
versary when  he  was  down,  and  constantly  strove 
to  propitiate  even  while  injuring ;  did  not  regard  a 
rebel  as  a  personal  foe,  but  a  misguided  country- 
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man ;  were  earnest  and  determined,  but  never  so 
frantic  as  the  Southerners.  Then,  too,  they  were 
never  so  hard  pushed ;  their  territory  was  not  in- 
vaded, their  homes  were  not  burned,  their  fields 
were  not  devastated,  their  families  not  impover- 
ished. But  the  rebels  had  staked  all,  and  could 
lose  no  more  than  all.  They  could  take  every  risk, 
throw  away  every  restraint,  incur  every  danger. 

This  superior  desperation  of  the  enemy  was  an 
enhancement  of  Grant's  difficulties,  and  from  June  to 
January  another  phase  of  the  war  went  on.  Al- 
though he  had  fought  it  out  on  the  same  line,  he 
still  had  not  won.  He  had  reached  the  position  he 
set  out  for  in  May,  but  had  not  yet  cut  the  great 
southern  roads  leading  into  Richmond.  He  had 
shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  the  rebellion,  and  shat- 
tered, if  he  had  not  overthrown,  its  most  powerful 
armies ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  renew  his  combina- 
tions and  adapt  them  to  the  shifting  necessities. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  general  plan  or  aim. 
Lee  and  Johnston's  armies  were  still  the  principal 
object  of  his  campaigns,  and  he  still  sought  to  com- 
press and  contract  and  drive  to  a  single  focus  all  the 
other  and  subsidiary  forces  of  the  rebels;  still  to 
destroy  their  resources,  and  exhaust  their  supplies, 
and  annihilate  their  armies.  But  the  method  now 
was  to  hold  Lee  in  Richmond,  and  to  sweep  all  the 
other  rebel  forces  towards  the  same  point  with  his 
wide,  encompassing  command. 

In  September,  Sherman  captured  Atlanta,  but  he 
still  had  the  army  of  Hood  to  contend  with ;  and  al- 
though he  had  won  a  victory,  as  yet  reaped  none 
of  its  results.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  advance  of 
Hood  he  was  speedily  placed  in  a  more  precarious 
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position  than  before  Atlanta  fell.  But  his  brilliant 
strategical  genius,  just  fitted  to  cope  with  such  emer- 
gencies, enabled  the  great  manceuvrer  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  difficulties  and  to  reverse  the  situa- 
tion, himself  threatening  rebel  lines  and  attacking 
rebel  rears. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  presumptuous  move- 
ment of  Early,  who,  however,  was  speedily  repelled 
from  Washington;  and  then  the  great  fighter  sent 
to  the  Valley  dealt  him  blow  after  blow.  These 
two  northward  advances  of  Hood  and  Early  gave  an 
appearance  of  boldness  to  the  rebel  strategy,  and 
were  calculated  to  impose  on  unwary  or  impatient 
opponents.  Hood  and  Early  both  conceived  auda- 
cious plans,  but  failed  utterly  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. They  were  typical  of  the  whole  genius  and 
character  of  the  rebel  policy ;  bold  at  the  outset,  daz- 
zling in  immediate  effect,  formidable  at  first  to  an 
adversary ;  but,  when  opposed  by  soldiers  like  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan  and  Grant,  their  strength  was 
wasted,  their  struggles  vain,  their  endurance  failed. 

Next  came  Sherman's  march  and  Thomas's  de- 
fence; then  the  two  attacks  on  Wilmington;  and  at 
last  the  consummation  began  to  dawn.  Out  of  the 
chaos  men  saw  streaks  of  light  here  and  there ;  and 
finally,  in  all  quarters  the  firmament  was  clear.  The 
great  congeries  of  campaigns  and  combinations  was 
visible  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  like  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  Sherman  strode  across  the  con- 
tinent and  then  marched  northward,  driving  John- 
ston ;  Thomas  destroyed  or  scattered  Hood ;  Sheri- 
dan had  beaten  and  battered  Early's  army,  literally, 
into  pieces.  Only  the  command  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond was  left.  This  had  been  so  securely  held  by 
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Grant  that  Lee  had  not  dared  to  dispatch  any  force 
to  the  aid  of  his  endangered  subordinates.  He  re- 
mained, as  he  doubtless  felt,  only  to  be  the  last 
destroyed. 

The  rebel  chief,  it  is  claimed,  desired  to  leave 
Kichmond  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war, 
but  was  restrained  from  this  course  by  the  civil 
authorities,  his  superiors.  These  were  mere  politi- 
cal managers,  unable  to  cope  with  emergencies  that 
required  superlative  courage ;  full  of  chicanery  and 
subtlety,  and  the  weaker  arts  of  weaker  men,  but 
lacking  those  grand  qualities  which  alone  succeed 
in  times  of  war  and  revolution.  They  were  afraid, 
at  this  juncture,  to  take  the  chance  of  flight,  and, 
like  all  timid  people,  suffered  more  than  if  they 
had  been  brave ;  submitting  to  the  horrors  of  assault 
and  the  possibilities  of  capture  rather  than  leave  what 
seemed  defenses,  but  at  last  were  only  snares.  If  Lee 
perceived  this  situation,  he  had  not  the  force  to  im- 
press it  on  his  coadjutors,  and  therefore  lacked  the 
greatness  essential  in  his  position  at  such  a  crisis. 

When  finally  all  things  were  ready  and  the  great 
blow  was  struck,  it  was  seen  how  complete  had  been 
the  preparations  and  combinations  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  end ;  how  absolute  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  devised  a  year  before.  Lee  surrendered  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  He  could  not  run 
away.  Johnston  and  Maury  and  Richard  Taylor 
and  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  for  exactly  the  same 
reason.  The  various  victories  were  not  hap-hazard ; 
it  was  not  that  each  man  chanced  to  come  out  right. 
All  the  arrangements  were  made  in  advance.  Army 
after  army  came  up  to  surrender,  like  the  pieces  in 
chess  in  a  complicated  game,  when  the  beaten  play- 
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er  has  only  one  move  for  each,  and  that  to  give  it 
away.  Nor  was  it  only  because  of  Appomattox,  or 
because  they  had  lost  heart,  that  the  lesser  rebels 
yielded.  Johnston  was  absolutely  surrounded,  for 
Stoneman  and  Thomas  and  Wilson  were  in  his  rear, 
while  Sherman  was  in  front,  and  Meade  and  Sher- 
idan were  approaching  from  the  North.  The  troops 
that  escaped  from  Mobile  were  between  Canby  and 
the  cavalry,  and  if  they  had  tried  could  have  done 
no  better  than  their  fellows.  The  rebellion  was  con- 
quered at  all  points  at  the  same  time.  It  had  no 
armies  except  in  front  of  greater  ones.  It  had  no 
supplies  except  separated  from  its  armies.  It  had 
no  arsenals,  no  armories,  no  railroads  left ;  yet  it 
surrendered  a  thousand  cannon  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  soldiers. 

This  was  not  the  result  of  brute  force.  This  was 
not  mere  outnumbering  or  overwhelming.  It  was 
the  disposition  of  the  national  armies,  between, 
around,  and  among  the  rebel  forces,  as  well  as  the 
incessant  blows  dealt  by  those  armies,  which  made 
it  impossible,  after  Appomattox,  for  any  organized 
rebel  force  to  make  a  move  in  any  direction  that  did 
not  entail  upon  itself  absolute  and  immediate  de- 
struction. 

These  splendid  successes  of  the  general-in-chief, 
however,  could  never  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the  faithful  support  of  the  government  and  the 
executive  ability  of  subordinate  commanders,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  national  soldiers.  Not 
even  the  appreciation  of  the  situation,  the  conception 
of  the  plan,  nor  the  power  to  work  out  the  combi- 
nations, nor  all  these  altogether  would  have  sufficed. 
Grant  was  indeed  peculiarly  and  fortunately  placed. 
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He  stood  between  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  the  two 
great  men  in  civil  life  whom  the  epoch  produced,  on 
one  hand,  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  with  their 
eminent  executive  military  genius,  on  the  other.  He 
participated  in  the  authority  and  the  power  of  the 
government ;  he  was  of  its  councils  and  in  its  confi- 
dence ;  he  had  to  assume  responsibilities  co-extensive 
with  its  own ;  he  was  in  some  of  his  relations  almost 
a  civil  officer,  and  at  the  same  time  he  shared  the 
executive  quality  and  duties  of  his  great  subordi- 
nates. 

He  had,  indeed,  magnificent  men  on  both  sides 
to  deal  with :  Lincoln,  with  his  exceptional  fitness 
for  his  place,  his  political  sagacity,  his  intuitive  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  his  purity  of  patriotism,  his 
devotion  to  the  cause ;  and  Stanton,  with  his  energy 
and  directness  and  earnestness  and  administrative 
force;  both,  too,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  which  they  served ;  while  no  general-in-chief 
was  ever  supported  by  two  greater  lieutenants  than 
the  strategist  whose  boldness  of  imagination  and  in- 
finite resource  equaled  any  ever  displayed  in  war, 
and  that  marvelous  tactical  fighter  whose  intuitions 
and  judgments  in  battle  were  like  passions  incarnate 
in  arms  or  arms  inspired  by  intellect. 

Grant  required  a  degree  of  all  these  traits  which 
his  great  allies  possessed.  He  did  not  lack  the  en- 
ergy of  Stanton  nor  the  sympathy  of  Lincoln  with 
the  people ;  his  strategy  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Sherman,  and  he  proved  himself  equal  to  Sheridan 
in  that  power  of  audacious  and  skillful  combination 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  which,  above  and  be- 
yond every  other  trait,  is  what  is  highest  and  most 
essential  in  a  general. 
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There  were  other  soldiers,  however,  besides  the 
chief  and  his  two  greatest  subordinates,  whose  abil- 
ity was  conspicuous  and  whose  aid  was  important. 
Meade  and  Thomas,  especially,  were  excellent  com- 
manders ;  men  of  the  calibre  and  with  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Lee ;  soldiers  according  to  rule,  and 
able  to  do  elaborate  and  efficient  service.  Any  one 
of  the  three  was  admirable  in  defensive  situations. 
Meade  at  Gettysburg,  Thomas  at  Chickamauga,  Lee 
in  the  Wilderness,  achieved  a  splendid  fame ;  but  no 
one  of  the  three  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  tal- 
ent of  the  initiative — of  forcing  the  enemy  to  do  his 
will.  No  one  of  the  three  dared  at  critical  moments 
to  take  a  terrible  aggressive  responsibility.  Neither 
would  have  persisted  as  Grant  did  at  the  Wilder- 
ness. Neither  would  have  ventured  as  Grant  did  at 
Vicksburg.  Neither  would  have  combined  strate- 
gical dispositions  as  Grant  did  during  the  last  year 
of  the.  war,  or  was  capable  of  the  accelerated  and  at 
the  same  time  elaborate  energy  which  inspired  and 
accomplished  the  final  assaults  on  Petersburg  and  the 
evolutions  of  the  subsequent  pursuit,  the  movements 
which  brought  about  the  battle  of  Sailors'  creek  and 
extricated  the  troops  at  Farmville  and  compelled 
the  concentration  which  culminated  at  Appornattox 
court-house.  No  one  of  the  three  ever  rose  to  the 
conception  that  superlative  courage  in  war  is  an 
economy  of  life  in  the  end. 

Lee,  indeed,  always  lacked  sustained  audacity. 
He  never,  at  least  after  Grant  commanded  in  his 
front,  succeeded  in  anything  that  required  that  trait. 
He  thought  more  boldly  than  he  acted.  He  was 
driven  back  in  the  Wilderness  when  he  attacked  in 
force ;  and  in  the  policy  which  he  so  often  essayed 
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before  Petersburg,  when  lie  sought  to  overwhelm 
Grant's  left  in  the  extending  movements,  he  invari- 
ably failed.  All  that  he  ever  accomplished  in  these 
operations  was  to  annoy,  and  disturb,  and  injure  his 
antagonist.  He  never  defeated  Grant's  aim;  he 
never  drove  him  from  a  position ;  he  never  compelled 
him  to  withdraw. 

Full,  however,  of  the  devices  of  a  wily  strategy, 
the  rebel  chief  was  often  able  to  elude  a  force  which 
he  could  not  withstand ;  he  fled  with  eminent  suc- 
cess ;  and  as  a  purely  defensive  fighter  was  probably 
never  surpassed.  The  national  soldiers  had  a  saying 
that  Lee  knew  how  to  feed  a  fight ;  he  discovered  the 
point  where  troops  were  most  needed,  and  there  he 
threw  them  constantly  and  continuously.  No  one 
would  probably  have  held  off  the  national  armies 
longer  than  he,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  offensive 
defence  would  have  succeeded  better  against  Grant. 

Elaborate,  specious,  elusive,  not  free  from  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  South — a  tendency  to  duplicity 
— but  stubborn,  valiant,  and  arrogant,  Lee  was  on 
the  whole  a  fitting  representative  of  a  cause  which, 
originating  in  treason,  based  on  the  enslavement  of 
a  race,  and  deriving  its  only  chance  of  success  from 
men  who  had  been  false  to  their  military  oaths,  was, 
<  in  reality,  a  rebellion  against  the  rights  of  man,  and 
a  defiance  of  the  instinct  and  judgment  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  He  fought  with  the  splendid  energy  of 
that  arch  rebel  who  was  expelled  from  heaven,  and 
his  downfall  was  as  absolute. 

To  overthrow  him  and  his  desperate  supporters, 
Grant  needed  more  help  than  he  could  get  even  from 
the  government  and  his  generals.  He  needed  sol- 
diers with  many  of  his  own  traits.  And  as  any  man 
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of  surpassing  success  probably  represents  and  typi- 
fies his  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the 
same  qualities  which  distinguished  him  as  a  com- 
mander can  be  detected  in  the  men  whom  he 
commanded.  The  national  soldiers  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  so  brilliant  as  the  rebels  in  a  charge,  and  no 
better  behind  works,  but  they  were  more  persistent 
in  attack,  and  better  able  to  perform  evolutions 
under  fire.  They  were  not  so  apt  to  lose  head  in 
battle,  and  recovered  sooner  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
aster. The  enemy  oftener  succeeded  by  surprise, 
but  seldom  reaped  the  full  result  of  a  victory ;  and 
rarely  won  except  by  a  first,  impulsive,  and  unex- 
pected onset.  In  this  the  Southerners  were  like  the 
negroes.  But,  when  it  came  to  sustained,  renewed, 
deliberate  assault,  it  was  the  national  soldiers  who 
bore  away  the  prize. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  only  by  transcendent  effort 
that  transcendent  success  is  ever  attained.  Excellent 
people,  good  soldiers,  brave  men,  careful  generals, 
are  not  enough  in  offensive  war  with  determined 
foes.  The  troops  who  do  what  can  neither  be  ex- 
pected nor  required  are  the  ones  who  are  victorious. 
The  men  who,  tired,  and  worn,  and  hungry,  and  ex- 
hausted, yet  push  into  battle,  are  those  who  win. 
They  who  persist  against  odds,  against  obstacles, 
against  hope,  who  proceed  or  hold  out  unreasonably, 
are  the  conquerors. 

And  for  chiefs — there  are  only  two  or  three  in  a 
generation.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  a  man  that 
he  has  not  genius.  We  cannot  expect  every  one 
to  be  the  exception.  There  were  many  admirable 
tacticians,  and  strategists,  and  engineers,  as  well  as 
loyal  subordinates  and  faithful,  heroic  patriots  in  the 
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national  army ;  there  could  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
only  two  or  three  supereminent  commanders.  Only 
one  could  be  at  the  top. 

In  such  an  one  there  should  be  found,  above  all 
things,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  situation,  of  the 
relations  of  the  various  points  and  events  of  the  field 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  general  purpose ;  a  faculty 
of  retaining  the  head  under  unexpected  circum- 
stances; not  only  of  planning  in  advance,  but  of 
originating  new  combinations  when  the  old  ones  are 
interrupted ;  and,  as  much  as  anything,  a  judgment 
and  impulse  combined,  both  audacious  yet  neither 
incautious ;  a  decision  in  acting  on  this  judgment 
and  impulse  instantaneously,  without  waiting  to 
balance  chances;  and,  thereafter,  neither  doubt  nor 
delay,  but  only  belief  and  persistence  to  the  end. 

Such  an  one,  if  simple,  honest,  unambitious,  and 
magnanimous,  might  aptly  represent  the  best  results 
of  a  republic,  and  worthily  command  its  armies  even 
in  those  crises  when  nations  are  never  saved  without 
a  leader. 

Early  in  June,  1865,  steps  were  taken  with  the 
sanction  of  the  government  to  procure  the  indict- 
ment of  Lee  and  others  for  the  crime  of  treason.  The 
former  rebel  chief  at  once  appealed  to  Grant,  who 
went  in  person  to  the  President,  and  protested  ver- 
bally and  in  writing  against  the  measure.  Johnson, 
however,  was  obstinate,  and  Grant  finally  declared 
that  he  would  resign  his  commission  in  the  army  if 
the  paroles  which  he  had  granted  should  be  violated. 
This  determination  was  conclusive.  The  proceedings 
were  abandoned,  and  the  communication  of  this  de- 
cision was  the  last  official  act  in  the  intercourse  of 
Lee  and  Grant. 
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SHERIDAN'S  STRENGTH   IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  VALLEY   OP 
VIRGINIA,    1864. 

GENERAL  SHERIDAN  TO  ADJUTANT-GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY. 

HEAD-QUABTERB,  MIDDLE  MILITARY  DIVISION,  I 
September  13, 1864.  j 

GENERAL:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  as  complete  a  field  re- 
turn as  is  possible  at  the  present  time.  The  most  strenuous  exertions 
are  being  made  by  me  to  obtain  a  full  return,  but  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining such  from  the  commanding  officer,  Department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, because  of  his  command  covering  so  great  an  extent  of  coun- 
try, has  so  far  prevented. 

The  enclosed  return  does  not  include  the  cavalry  under  Averill, 
about  2,500,  or  the  troops  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  Susque- 
hanna,  or  Middle. 

I  simply  forward  it  you  as  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
men  for  duty  south  of  the  Potomac.  Hoping  soon  to  furnish  complete 
all  reports  required, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHEPJDAN,  Major- General. 
Brigadier- General  L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant- General,  United  States  Army. 


FIELD  RETURN  OF  TROOPS   IN  THE  FIELD  BELONGING  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
MILITARY  DIVISION,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1864. 

PRESENT  FOR  DUTY. 


TROOPS. 

OFFICERS. 

ENLISTED. 

AGGREGATE. 

6th  Army  Corps,  Infantry 

66S 

12  028 

12  696  | 

Artillery  

22 

626 

648  j 

19th  Army  Corps,  Infantry.          .           

660 

12150 

12  810  » 

Artillery 

7 

208 

215  f 

Army  of  West  Virginia  Infantry 

806 

6884 

7140  \ 

Artillery             

12 

'855 

867  f 

Cavalry  (Torbert's) 

839 

6126 

6465  [ 

Artillery 

7 

846 

853  j 

Military  District  Harper's  Ferry  

204 

4,611 

4,815 

2,203 

43,284 

45,487 
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This  return  is  the  only  one  made  by  Sheridan  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  prior  to  the  battle  of  Winchester ;  and,  as  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  its  incompleteness,  I  applied  to  his  head-quarters  for 
a  return  of  his  effective  strength,  but,  owing  to  the  loss  of  all  his  pa- 
pers in  the  Chicago  fire,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  either  the  numbers  or 
organizations  detached  from  his  army  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  the  garrisons  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Charleston, 
Martinsburg,  and  other  points,  together  with  escorts  to  trains,  were 
of  sufficient  size  to  reduce  the  force  in  the  field  to  the  numbers  given 
in  Sheridan's  report  to  Grant,  which  were  taken  at  the  time  from 
the  official  returns  of  effective  or  fighting  strength  present  for  duty. 
But  as  these  returns  were  never  sent  to  Washington,  and  were  de- 
stroyed as  above  stated,  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  copies  of  them. 

At  Grant's  head-quarters  it  was  always  understood  that  Sheridan's 
effective  force  in  the  Valley  campaign  was  about  thirty  thousand  men. 
— AUTHOB. 
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GENERAL  EAELY  TO  GENERAL  LEE. 

POKT  REPUBLIC,  September  25,  1864. 

GENERAL:  I  had  determined  to  write  you  a  full  account  of  recent 
events,  but  I  am  too  much  occupied  to  do  so.  In  the  fight  at  Win- 
chester I  drove  back  the  enemy's  infantry  and  would  have  defeated 
that,  but  his  cavalry  broke  mine  on  the  left  flank,  the  latter  making 
no  stand,  and  I  had  to  take  a  division  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  former 
and  save  my  trains,  and  during  the  fighting  in  the  rear  the  enemy  again 
advanced  and  my  troops  fell  back,  thinking  they  were  flanked.  The 
enemy's  immense  superiority  in  cavalry  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
greater  part  of  mine  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  disasters.  In  the 
affair  at  Fisher's  Hill  the  cavalry  gave  way,  but  it  was  flanked.  This 
would  have  been  remedied  if  the  troops  had  remained  steady,  but  a 
panic  seized  them  at  the  idea  of  being  flanked,  and,  without  being  de- 
feated, they  broke,  many  of  them  fleeing  shamefully.  The  artillery 
was  not  captured  by  the  enemy,  but  abandoned  by  the  infantry.  My 
troops  are  very  much  shattered,  the  men  very  much  exhausted,  and 
many  of  them  without  shoes.  When  Kershaw  arrives  I  shall  do  the 
best  I  can,  and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  check  the  enemy,  but  I  cannot 
but  be  apprehensive  of  the  result.  I  am  informed  that  all  the  reserves 
have  been  called  from  the  Valley.  I  think  Sheridan  means  to  try 
Hunter's  campaign  again,  and  his  superiority  in  cavalry  gives  him  im- 
mense advantage.  If  you  could  possibly  spare  Hampton's  division,  it 
might  be  sent  here  at  once. 

I  deeply  regret  the  present  state  of  things,  and  I  assure  you  every- 
thing in  my  power  has  been  done  to  avert  it.     The  enemy's  force  is 
very  much  larger  than  mine,  being  three  or  four  to  one. 
Respectfully, 

J.  A.  EARLY,  Lieutenant- General. 
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GENERAL  LEE  TO  GENERAL  EARLY.— (CONFIDENTIAL.) 

HEAD-QUAKTERS,  PETKBSBURG,  September  27,  1864. 

GENERAL  :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  is  received.  I  very  much  regret 
the  reverses  that  have  occurred  to  the  army  in  the  valley,  but  trust 
they  can  be  remedied.  The  arrival  of  Kershaw  will  add  greatly  to 
your  strength,  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  men  and  officers  that 
I  am  sure  all  will  unite  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  It  will  require 
that  every  one  should  exert  all  his  energies  and  strength  to  meet  the 
emergency.  One  victory  will  put  all  things  right.  You  must  do  all  in 
your  power  to  invigorate  your  army.  Get  back  all  absentees.  Ma- 
noeuvre so,  if  you  can,  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  you  can 
strike  him  with  all  your  strength.  ^  As  far  as  I  can  judge  at  this  distance, 
you  have  operated  more  with  divisions  than  with  your  concentrated 
strength.  Circumstances  may  have  rendered  it  necessary,  but  such  a 
course  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  It  will  require  the  greatest  watch- 
fulness, the  greatest  promptness,  and  the  most  untiring  energy  on  your 
part  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  his  present  tide  of  success. 
All  the  reserves  in  the  valley  have  been  ordered  to  you.  Breckenridge 
will  join  you  or  co-operate,  as  circumstances  will  permit,  with  all  his 
force.  Rosser  left  this  morning  for  Burksville  (intersection  of  Dan- 
ville and  Southside  railroads),  where  he  will  shape  his  course  as  you 
direct.  I  have  given  you  all  I  can.  You  must  use  the  resources  you 
have  so  as  to  gain  success.  The  enemy  must  be  defeated,  and  I  rely 
upon  you  to  do  it.  I  will  endeavor  to  have  shoes,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion supplied  you.  Set  all  your  officers  to  work  bravely  and  hope- 
fully, and  all  will  go  well.  As  regards  the  western  cavalry,  I  think  for 
the  present  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  separate  it.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  lack  of  confidence  between  officers  and  men.  If  you  will  attach 
one  brigade  to  Rosser,  making  him  a  division,  and  one  to  Fitz  Lee's 
division,  under  Wickham,  Lomax  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  bring  out  the 
rest.  The  men  are  all  good,  and  only  require  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. The  enemy's  force  cannot  be  so  greatly  superior  to  yours. 
His  effective  infantry  I  do  not  think  exceeds  12,000  men.  We  are 
obliged  to  fight  against  great  odds.  A  kind  Providence  will  yet  overrule 
everything  for  our  good.  If  Colonel  Carter's  wound  incapacitates  him 
for  duty,  you  must  select  a  good  chief  of  artillery  for  the  present. 
"Wishing  you  every  prosperity  and  success,  I  arn  very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  LEE,  General. 
General  J.  A.  EARLY,  commanding  Valley. 

(Official  Copy}  C.  MARSHALL,  Aide-de-camp. 
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GENERAL  EARLY   TO  GENEKAL  LEE. 

NEW  MARKET,  October  9,  1864. 

GENERAL:  Bosser,  in  command  of  his  own  brigade  and  the  two 
brigades  of  Fitz  Lee's  division,  and  Lomax  with  two  brigades  of  his 
own  cavalry,  were  ordered  to  pursue  the  enemy,  to  harass  him  and 
ascertain  his  purposes,  while  I  remained  here  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
move  east  of  the  Kidge  if  necessary;  and  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
the  enemy,  having  concentrated  his  whole  cavalry  in  his  rear,  attacked 
them  and  drove  them  back  this  morning  from  near  Fisher's  Hill,  cap- 
turing nine  pieces  of  artillery  and  eight  or  ten  wagons.  Their  loss  in 
men  is,  I  understand,  slight.  I  have  not  heard  definitely  from  Rosser, 
but  he  is,  I  understand,  falling  back  in  good  order,  having  rallied  his 
command,  which  is  on  what  is  called  Back  road,  which  is  west  of  the 
pike ;  but  Lomax's  command,  which  was  on  the  pike,  came  back  to 
this  place  in  confusion.  This  is  very  distressing  to  me,  and  God  knows 
I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  avert  the  disasters  which  have  befallen 
this  command ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  is  so  much  supe- 
rior to  ours,  both  in  numbers  and  equipment,  and  the  country  is  so 
favorable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry,  that  it  is  impossible  for  ours  to 
compete  with  his.  Lomax's  cavalry  is  armed  entirely  with  rifles,  and 
has  no  sabres,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  can  not  fight  on  horse- 
back, and,  in  this  open  country,  they  cannot  successfully  fight  on  foot 
against  large  bodies  of  cavalry;  besides,  the  command  is  and  has  been 
demoralized  all  the  time.  It  would  be  better  if  they  could  all  be  put 
into  the  infantry ;  but,  if  that  were  tried,  I  am  afraid  they  would  all 
run  off. 

Sheridan's  infantry  moved  off  from  Fisher's  Hill  this  morning,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  does  not  intend  moving  this  way  again,  as  he 
burned  all  the  bridges  in  his  rear  as  he  went  down,  and  the  question 
now  is  what  he  intends  doing — whether  he  will  move  across  the  Ridge, 
send  a  part  of  his  force  to  Grant,  or  content  himself  with  protecting 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  If  he  moves  across  the  Ridge,  I  will 
move  directly  across  from  this  place  to  meet  him,  and  I  think  I  can 
defeat  his  infantry  and  thwart  his  movements  on  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  what  shall  I  do  if  he  sends  reinforcements  to  Grant,  or  re- 
mains in  the  lower  Valley  ?  He  has  laid  waste  nearly  all  of  Rocking- 
ham  and  Shenandoah,  and  I  will  have  to  rely  on  Augusta  for  my 
supplies,  and  they  are  not  abundant  there.  Sheridan's  purpose,  under 
Grant's  orders,  has  been  to  render  the  Valley  untenable  by  our  troops 
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by  destroying  the  supplies.    My  infantry  is  now  in  good  heart  and 
condition,  and  I  have  sent  a  special  messenger  to  you  to  get  your 
views.    Without  Kershaw,  I  would  have  about  six  thousand  muskets. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  EAKLY,  Lieutenant- General. 
General  R.  E.  LEE,  commanding  Army  Northern  Virginia. 


GENERAL  EARLY  TO  GENERAL  LEE. 

GALLEY  DISTKIC 
October  9, 1864. 


HEAD-QUABTEBS,  VALLEY  DISTRICT  (NEW  MABKET),  ) 


General  R.  E.  LEE  : 

GENEBAL  :  In  advance  of  a  detailed  report,  I  have  determined  to 
give  you  an  informal  account  of  the  recent  disasters  to  my  command, 
which  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  do  before. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  I  moved  two  divisions — Rhodes's  and 
Gordon's — from  Stevenson's  depot,  where  they,  together  with  Breck- 
enridge's  division,  were  encamped  (Ramseur's  being  at  Winchester,  to 
cover  the  road  from  Berryville),  to  Bunker  Hill ;  and,  on  the  18th,  I 
moved  Gordon's  division,  with  a  part  of  Lomax's  cavalry,  to  Martins- 
burg,  to  thwart  efforts  that  were  reported  to  be  making  to  repair  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  expedition  was  successful,  and  the 
bridge  over  Back  creek  was  burned  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry  sent  there. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Rhodes  was  moved  back  to  Stevenson's 
depot,  and  Gordon  to  Bunker  Hill,  with  orders  to  start  at  daylight  to 
return  to  his  camp  at  Stevenson's  depot,  which  place  he  reached  at  a 
very  early  hour  next  morning.  About  the  time  of  Gordon's  arrival 
on  that  morning,  firing  was  heard  in  Ramseur's  front;  and  now  a  re- 
port reached  me  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  appeared  on  the  Berry- 
ville road.  I  ordered  Rhodes,  Gordon,  and  Breckenridge  to  have  their 
divisions  under  arms  ready  to  go  to  Ramseur's  assistance,  and  rode  to 
his  position  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  character  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. On  getting  there,  I  found  Ramseur's  division  in  line  of  battle, 
and  the  enemy  evidently  advancing  with  his  whole  force.  The  other 
divisions  were  immediately  ordered  up,  and  the  trains  all  put  in  motion 
for  their  security.  Rhodes  and  Gordon  arrived  just  before  the  enemy 
commenced  advancing  a  heavy  fire  in  Ramseur's  left  for  the  purpose 
of  overwhelming  him ;  and,  when  their  columns  commenced  advanc- 
ing on  Ramseur,  I  attacked  them  with  Rhodes  and  Gordon's  divisions, 
and  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter,  the  artillery  doing  most 
splendid  service,  Braxton's  battalion  driving  back,  with  canister,  a 
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heavy  force,  before  which  Even's  brigade  of  Gordon's  division,  which 
was  on  the  left,  had  given  way.  This  brigade  was  now  rallied,  and, 
Battle's  brigade  coming  to  its  assistance,  the  enemy  was  pushed  back  a 
considerable  distance,  and  we  were  successful.  Breckenridge's  division 
did  not  arrive  for  some  time,  because  General  Breckenridge  had  moved 
it  out,  after  my  orders  to  him,  to  drive  back  some  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry which  was  crossing  the  Opequan,  and  I  sent  for  him  again,  and 
he  came  up  in  the  afternoon  before  the  enemy  had  made  any  further 
attack ;  but,  as  he  reported  the  enemy's  cavalry  advancing  on  the  road 
from  Charlestown  and  Stevenson's  depot,  I  ordered  one  of  his  bri- 
gades to  the  left  on  that  road,  and  directed  General  Fitz  Lee  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  cavalry  on  that  flank  (my  left),  and  check  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  moved  the  other  two  brigades  of  Breckenridge's  division 
towards  the  right,  where  our  forces  were  weakest  and  the  enemy  was 
making  demonstrations  in  force.  Breckenridge  was  scarcely  in  posi- 
tion before  our  cavalry  on  the  left  was  discovered  coming  back  in  great 
confusion,  followed  by  the  enemy's,  and  Breckenridge's  force  was  or- 
dered to  the  left  to  repel  this  cavalry  force  which  had  gotten  in  rear 
of  my  left;  and  this,  with  the  assistance  of  the  artillery,  he  succeeded 
in  doing.  But,  as  soon  as  the  firing  was  heard  in  rear  of  our  left  flank, 
the  infantry  commenced  falling  back  along  the  whole  line,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  stop  them.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  stopping  enough 
of  them  in  the  old  rifle-pits  constructed  by  General  Johnston  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  which  commenced  advancing 
again  when  the  confusion  in  our  ranks  was  discovered,  and  would 
have  still  won  the  day  if  our  cavalry  would  have  stopped  the  enemy's; 
but  so  overwhelming  was  the  battle,  and  so  demoralized  was  a  larger 
part  of  ours,  that  no  assistance  was  received  from  it.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  again  charged  around  my  left  flank,  and  the  men  began  to  give 
way  again,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  retire  through  the  town. 
Line  of  battle  was  formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  the  command 
reorganized,  and  we  then  turned  back  deliberately  to  Newtown  and 
the  next  day  to  Fisher. 

We  lost  three  pieces  of  artillery,  two  of  which  had  been  left  with 
the  cavalry  on  the  left,  and  the  other  was  lost  because  the  horses  were 
killed  and  it  could  not  be  brought  off.  In  this  fight  I  had  already  de- 
feated the  enemy's  infantry,  and  could  have  continued  to  do  so,  but 
the  enemy's  very  great  superiority  in  cavalry  and  the  comparative  in- 
efficiency of  ours  turned  the  scales  against  us.  In  this  battle  the  loss 
in  the  infantry  and  artillery  was:  killed,  226;  wounded,  1,567;  rniss- 
124 
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ing,  1,818— total,  3,611.  There  is  no  full  report  of  the  cavalry,  but 
the  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  from  September  1st  to  1st  October 
is :  killed,  60 ;  wounded,  288 — total,  348  ;  but  many  were  captured, 
though  a  good  many  are  missing  as  stragglers,  and  a  number  of  them 
reported  missing  in  the  infantry  were  not  captured,  but  are  stragglers 
and  skulkers.  Breckenridge's  division  lost  six  colors,  and  Rhodes's 
division  captured  two.  Rhodes's  division  made  a  very  gallant  charge, 
and  ho  was  killed  conducting  it.  I  fell  back  to  Fisher's  Hill,  as  it  was 
the  only  place  where  a  stand  could  be  made,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
detach  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  to  the  Luray  valley  to  hold  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry in  check  should  it  advance  up  that  valley.  The  enemy's  loss  at 
Winchester  was  very  heavy.  Dr.  McGuire  has  received  a  letter  from 
a  member  of  his  family,  who  states  that  5,800  of  the  enemy's  wounded 
were  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Winchester,  and  that  the  total  wound- 
ed was  between  6,000  and  7,000 ;  and  a  gentleman  who  passed  over 
the  field  says  that  the  number  of  killed  was  very  large.  Sheridan's 
medical  director  informed  one  of  our  surgeons,  left  at  Woodstock,  that 
the  number  of  wounded  in  hospital  at  Winchester  was  the  same  as 
stated  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  McGuire,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  saw 
that  the  enemy's  loss  was  very  heavy. 

The  enemy's  infantry  force  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  times  as 
large  as  mine,  and  his  cavalry  was  very  much  superior  both  in  num- 
bers and  equipment.  This  I  have  learned  from  intelligent  persons  who 
have  seen  the  whole  of  both  forces. 

I  posted  my  troops  in  line  at  Fisher's  Hill  with  the  hope  of  arrest- 
ing Sheridan's  progress ;  but  my  line  was  very  thin,  and  having  dis- 
covered that  the  position  could  be  flanked,  as  is  the  case  with  every 
position  in  the  Valley,  I  had  determined  to  fall  back  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  ;  but,  late  that  evening,  a  heavy  force  was  moved  under  cover  of 
the  woods  on  the  left,  and  drove  back  the  cavalry  there  posted  and  got 
in  the  rear  of  my  left  flank ;  and,  when  I  tried  to  remedy  this,  the  in- 
fantry got  into  a  panic  and  gave  way  in  confusion,  and  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  rally  it.  The  artillery  behaved  splendidly,  both  on  this 
occasion  and  at  Winchester.  I  had  to  order  the  guns  to  be  withdrawn ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  were  such  that  12  guns  were  lost, 
because  they  could  not  be  gotten  off.  The  loss  in  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery was  30  killed,  210  wounded,  and  995  missing — total,  1,235.  I 
have  been  able  to  get  no  report  of  the  loss  in  the  cavalry,  but  it  was 
slight.  Yery  many  of  the  missing  in  the  infantry  took  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  a  number  of  them  have  since  come  in,  and  others  are  still  out. 
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The  enemy  did  not  capture  more  than  400  or  500 ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  many  men  threw  away  their  arms. 

The  night  favored  our  retreat,  and  by  next  morning  the  commands 
were  pretty  well  organized.  At  Mount  Jackson  next  day  I  halted,  and 
drove  back  a  force  of  cavalry  which  was  pursuing,  and  then  moved 
to  Rode's  Hill,  where  I  halted  until  the  enemy's  infantry  came  up 
next  day  and  was  trying  to  flank  me,  when  I  moved  off  in  line  of  battle 
for  eight  miles,  occasionally  halting  to  check  the  enemy.  This  con- 
tinued till  nearly  sundown,  when  I  got  a  position  at  which  I  checked 
the  enemy's  further  progress  for  that  day,  and  then  moved  under 
cover  of  night  towards  Port  Republic  to  unite  with  Kershaw. 

After  doing  this,  I  drove  a  division  of  cavalry  from  my  front  at 
Port  Republic,  and  then  moved  to  Waynesboro,  where  two  divisions 
under  Torbert  were  destroying  the  bridge,  and  drove  them  away ;  and, 
after  remaining  there  one  day,  I  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Craw- 
ford, where  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  Rosser's  brigade  to  take  the  of- 
fensive ;  but,  before  it  arrived,  the  enemy  was  discovered  to  be  falling 
back  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  I  immediately  commenced  follow- 
ing the  enemy,  and  arrived  here  on  the  7th,  and  have  been  waiting  to 
ascertain  whether  Sheridan  intends  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  before 
moving  further.  Respectfully, 

J.  A.  EARLY,  Lieutenant- General. 
Official. 

SAM.  W.  MELTON, 

Lieutenant- Colonel  and  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

GENEEAL  EAKLT  TO  GENERAL  LEE. 

NEW  MABKET,  October  20, 1864. 

General  R.  E.  LEE, 

commanding  Army  of  Northern  Virginia : 

GENERAL  :  The  telegraph  has  already  informed  you  of  the  disaster 
of  the  19th.  I  now  write  to  give  you  a  fuller  account  of  the  matter. 

Having  received  information  that  the  enemy  was  continuing  to  re- 
pair the  Manassas  road,  and  that  he  had  moved  back  from  Fisher's 
Hill,  I  moved  on  the  12th  towards  Strasburg,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavoring to  thwart  his  purposes  if  he  should  contemplate  moving 
across  the  Ridge,  or  sending  troops  to  Grant.  On  the  13th  I  made  a 
reconnoissance  in  force  beyond  Strasburg,  and  found  the  enemy  on  the 
north  bank  of  Cedar  creek,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  pike ;  this  was 
too  strong  a  position  to  attack  in  front ;  I  therefore  encamped  my 
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force  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  waited  to  see  whether  the  enemj  would 
move;  bat  he  commenced  fortifying.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
Rosser,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  mounted 
behind  his  men,  -was  sent  around  the  left  to  surprise  what  was  reported 
by  his  scouts  to  be  the  camp  of  a  division  of  cavalry  ;  he  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  camp  had  been  moved,  and  he  only  found  a  picket, 
which  he  captured.  As  I  could  not  remain  at  Fisher's  Hill,  for  want 
of  forage,  I  then  determined  to  try  and  get  round  one  of  the  enemy's 
flanks,  and  surprise  him  in  camp.  After  ascertaining  the  location  of 
the  enemy's  camps,  from  observations  from  a  signal  station  on  Massa- 
wattan  mountain,  I  determined  to  move  around  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy.  I  selected  this  flank  from  information  furnished  by  General 
Gordon  and  Captain  Hotchkiss,  who  had  gone  to  the  signal  station,  and 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  on  his  right,  and 
Kosser's  attempt  had  caused  that  flank  to  be  closely  picketed.  To  get 
around  the  enemy's  left  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  however,  as 
the  river  had  to  be  crossed  twice,  and  between  the  mountain  and  river, 
where  the  troops  had  to  pass  to  the  lower  ford,  there  was  only  a  rugged 
pathway ;  I  thought,  however,  the  chances  of  success  would  be  greater, 
from  the  fact  that  the  enemy  would  not  expect  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  it,  and  the  great  strength 
of  their  position  on  that  flank. 

The  movement  was,  accordingly,  begun  on  the  night  of  the  18th, 
just  after  dark,  Gordon's,  Ramseur's,  and  Pegram's  divisions  being 
sent  across  the  river  and  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  all  under 
the  command  of  General  Gordon,  and  late  at  night  I  moved  with  Ker- 
shaw's  division  through  Strasburg,  towards  a  ford  on  Cedar  creek, 
just  above  its  mouth,  and  Wharton  was  moved  on  the  pike,  towards 
the  enemy's  front,  on  which  road  the  artillery  was  also  moved.  The 
arrangement  was  for  Gordon  to  come  around  in  the  rear,  for  Kershaw 
to  attack  the  left  flank,  and  for  Wharton  to  advance  in  front,  support- 
ing the  artillery,  which  was  to  open  on  the  enemy  when  he  should  turn 
on  Gordon  or  Kershaw,  and  the  attack  was  to  begin  at  5  A.  M.  on  the 
19th.  Rosser  was  sent  to  the  left  to  occupy  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  Lomax,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  Luray  valley,  was  ordered 
to  pass  Front  Royal,  cross  the  river,  and  move  across  towards  the 
Valley  pike.  Punctually  at  5,  Kershaw  reached  the  enemy's  left  work, 
attacked  and  carried  it  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  Gordon  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  they  swept  everything  be- 
fore them,  routing  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  corps  completely,  getting 
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possession  of  their  camp,  and  capturing  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
about  1,300  prisoners ;  they  moved  across  the  pike  towards  the  camp 
of  the  Sixth  corps,  and  Wharton  was  crossed  over,  the  artillery  follow- 
ing him  ;  hut  the  Sixth  corps,  which  was  on  the  enemy's  extreme  right 
of  his  infantry,  was  not  surprised  in  camp,  because  Rosser  had  com- 
menced the  attack  on  that  flank  about  the  same  time  as  the  attack  on 
the  other,  and  the  firing  on  the  left  gave  that  corps  sufficient  time  to 
form  and  move  out  of  camp,  and  it  was  found  posted  on  a  ridge  on  the 
west  of  the  pike  and  parallel  to  it,  and  this  corps  offered  considerable 
resistance.  The  artillery  was  brought  up  and  opened  on  it,  when  it 
fell  back  to  the  north  of  Middletown,  and  made  a  stand  on  a  com- 
manding ridge  running  across  the  pike.  In  the  meantime,  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  was  threatening  our  right  flank  and  rear,  and,  the  country 
being  perfectly  open,  and  having  on  that  flank  only  Lomax's  old  bri- 
gade, numbering  about  300  men,  it  became  necessary  to  make  disposi- 
tions to  prevent  a  cavalry  charge,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  were 
moved  to  the  right  for  that  purpose,  and  word  was  sent  to  Gordon, 
who  had  got  on  the  left  with  his  division,  and  Kershaw,  who  were  then 
also  to  swing  around  and  advance  with  their  divisions ;  but  they  stated 
in  reply  that  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  had  got  in  their  front,  and  that 
their  ranks  were  so  depleted  (by  the  number  of  men  who  had  stopped 
in  the  camps  to  plunder)  that  they  could  not  advance  them.  Rosser 
also  sent  word  that,  when  he  attacked  the  cavalry,  he  encountered  a 
part  of  the  Sixth  corps  supporting  it,  and  that  it  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  that  he  would  have  to  fall  back.  I  sent  word  to  him  to  get 
some  position  that  he  could  hold,  and,  the  cavalry  in  front  of  Kershaw 
and  Gordon  having  moved  towards  Rosser,  they  were  moved  forward, 
and  a  line  was  formed  north  of  Middletown,  facing  the  enemy.  The 
cavalry  on  the  right  made  several  efforts  to  charge  that  flank,  but  was 
driven  back.  So  many  of  our  men  had  stopped  in  the  camp  to  plunder 
(in  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  officers  participated),  the  country  was 
so  open,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  strong,  that  I  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  press  further,  especially  as  Lomax  had  not  come  up.  I  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  content  myself  with  trying  to  hold  the  advan- 
tages I  had  gained,  until  all  my  troops  had  come  up,  and  the  captured 
property  was  secured.  If  I  had  had  but  one  division  of  fresh  troops.  I 
could  have  made  the  victory  complete  and  beyond  all  danger  of  a  re- 
verse. We  continued  to  hold  our  position  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  enemy  commenced  advancing,  and  was  driven  back  on  the 
right  centre  by  Ramseur ;  but  Gordon's  division  on  the  left  subse- 
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quently  gave  way,  and  Kershaw's  and  Ramseur's  did  so  also,  -when 
they  found  Gordon's  giving  way,  not  because  there  was  any  pressure 
on  them,  but  from  an  insane  idea  of  being  flanked ;  some  of  them, 
however,  were  rallied,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  artillery,  the  army 
was  checked  for  some  time ;  but  a  great  number  of  men  could  not  be 
stopped,  but  continued  to  go  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  again  made  a 
demonstration,  and  General  Ramseur,  who  was  acting  with  great  gal- 
lantry, was  wounded,  and  the  left  again  gave  way,  and  then  the  whole 
command  was  falling  back  in  such  a  panic  that  I  had  to  order  Pe- 
gram's  and  Wharton's  commands,  which  were  very  small  and  on  the 
right,  to  fall  back,  and  most  of  them  took  the  panic  also.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  rally  the  troops ;  they  would  not  listen  to  entreaties, 
threats,  or  appeals  of  any  kind.  A  terror  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
siezed  them,  and  there  was  no  holding  them  back ;  they  left  the  field 
in  the  greatest  confusion.  All  the  captured  artillery  had  been  carried 
across  Cedar  creek,  and  a  large  number  of  captured  wagons  and  am- 
bulances, and  we  succeeded  in  crossing  our  own  artillery  over,  and 
everything  would  have  been  saved  if  we  could  have  rallied  500  men; 
but  the  panic  was  so  great  that  nothing  could  be  done.  A  small  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  across  Cedar  creek  above  the  bridge, 
and  got  into  the  train  and  artillery,  running  back  on  the  pike,  and 
passed  through  our  men  to  this  side  of  Strasburg,  tore  up  a  bridge, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  capturing  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery  and  a 
number  of  ordnance  and  medical  wagons  and  ambulances.  The  men 
scattered  on  the  sides,  and  the  rout  was  as  thorough  and  disgraceful 
as  ever  happened  to  our  army.  After  the  utter  failure  of  all  my  at- 
tempts to  rally  the  men,  I  went  to  Fisher's  Hill  with  the  hope  of  rally- 
ing the  troops  there,  and  forming  them  in  the  trenches ;  but,  when 
they  reached  that  position,  the  only  organized  body  of  men  left  was 
the  prisoners,  1,300  in  number,  and  the  provost  guard  in  charge  of 
them ;  and  I  believe  that  the  appearance  of  these  prisoners,  moving 
back  in  a  body,  alone  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as 
it  was  too  dark  for  them  to  discover  what  they  were.  Many  of  the 
men  stopped  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  went  to  their  old  camps,  but  no  or- 
ganization of  them  could  be  effected,  and  nothing  saved  us  but  the 
inability  of  the  enemy  to  follow  with  his  infantry,  and  his  expectation 
that  we  would  make  a  stand  there.  The  state  of  things  was  distress- 
ing and  mortifying  beyond  measure ;  we  had  within  our  grasp  a  great 
and  glorious  victory,  and  lost  it  by  the  uncontrollable  propensity  of 
our  men  for  plunder,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  subsequent  panic  among 
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those  who  had  kept  their  places,  which  was  without  sufficient  cause, 
for  I  believe  that  the  enemy  had  only  made  the  movement  against  us 
as  a  demonstration,  hoping  to  protect  his  stores,  etc.,  at  "Winchester, 
and  that  the  rout  of  our  troops  was  a  surprise  to  him.  I  had  endeav- 
ored to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  stopping  to  plunder  in  the  camps 
by  cautioning  the  division  commanders,  and  ordering  them  to  caution 
their  subordinates  and  take  the  most  rigid  measures  to  prevent  it, 
and  I  endeavored  to  arrest  the  evil  while  in  progress  without  avail. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  very  few  field  or  company  officers  worth  any- 
thing, almost  all  our  good  officers  of  that  kind  having  been  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured,  and  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  discipline  with- 
out good  field  and  company  officers. 

I  send  you  a  map  of  the  battle-field  with  the  surrounding  country. 
You  will  see  marked  out  on  it  the  different  routes  of  the  several  col- 
umns. The  plan  was  a  bold  one  and  was  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
division  commanders,  and  it  was  successful,  but  the  victory  already 
gained  was  lost  by  the  subsequent  bad  conduct  of  the  troops.  The  ar- 
tillery throughout,  from  first  to  last,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the  actions 
I  have  had,  behaved  nobly,  both  officers  and  men,  and  not  a  piece  of 
artillery  has  been  lost  by  any  fault  of  theirs.  I  attribute  this  good 
conduct  on  their  part  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the  officers.  Colonel 
Carter  and  all  his  battalion  commanders  richly  deserve  promotion. 
They  not  only  fought  their  guns  gallantly  and  efficiently,  but  they  made 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  rally  the  infantry.  It  is  mortifying  to  me, 
General,  to  have  to  make  these  explanations  of  my  reverses ;  they  are 
due  to  no  want  of  effort  on  my  part,  though  it  may  be  that  I  have 
not  the  capacity  or  judgment  to  prevent  them.  I  have  labored  faith- 
fully to  gain  success,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  expose  my  person  and  to 
set  an  example  to  my  men.  I  know  that  I  shall  have  to  endure  cen- 
sure from  those  who  do  not  understand  my  position  and  difficulties,  but 
I  am  still  willing  to  make  renewed  efforts.  If  you  think,  however,  that 
the  interests  of  the  service  would  be  promoted  by  a  change  of  com- 
manders, I  beg  you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  making  the  change. 
The  interests  of  the  service  are  far  beyond  any  personal  considera- 
tions, and  if  they  require  it  I  am  willing  to  surrender  my  command  into 
other  hands.  Though  this  affair  has  resulted  so  disastrously  to  my 
command,  yet  I  think  it  is  not  entirely  without  compensating  benefits. 
The  Sixth  corps  had  already  begun  to  move  off  to  Grant,  and  my  move- 
ment brought  it  back,  and  Sheridan's  forces  are  now  so  shattered  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  send  Grant  any  efficient  aid  for  some  time.  I 
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think  he  will  be  afraid  to  trust  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  corps.  The 
enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  heavy,  and  we  took  1,300 
prisoners,  making,  with  some  taken  by  Rosser,  and  others  taken  on 
the  day  of  reconnoissance,  over  1,500. 

My  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  more  than  700  or  800  men, 
and  I  think  very  few  prisoners  were  lost.  A  number  of  my  men  are  still 
out,  but  they  are  coming  in.  Except  for  the.  loss  of  my  artillery,  the 
enemy  has  far  the  worst  of  it.  "We  secured  some  of  the  captured  ar- 
tillery, and  our  net  loss  is  twenty-three  pieces.  I  still  have  twenty 
pieces,  besides  the  horse  artillery. 

The  enemy  is  not  pursuing,  and  I  will  remain  here  and  organize  my 

troops. 

Respectfully, 

J.  A.  EARLY. 
Official. 

JOHN  BLAIE  HOGE, 
Major  and  Acting  Adjutant- General. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

GENERAL  HALLECK  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  October  2,  1864. 

Lieutenant-  General  GEANT,  City  Point : 

GENERAL  :  Some  time  since  General  Sherman  asked  ray  opinion  in 
regard  to  his  operations  after  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  While  free  to 
give  advice  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  refer  him  to 
you  for  instructions,  not  being  advised  of  your  views  on  that  subject. 
I  presume,  from  his  dispatches,  that  you  have  corresponded  upon  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  his  plan  of  future  operations  has  already  been 
decided  upon. 

At  one  time  he  seemed  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
operate  by  Montgomery  and  Selma,  and  connect  himself  with  Canby 
and  Farragut  on  the  Alabama  river,  thus  severing  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  almost  Mississippi,  from  the  rebel  confed- 
eracy. This  view  was  taken  in  his  letters  to  General  Canby,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  and  in  his  opinion  I 
fully  concurred,  and  so  wrote  both  to  him  and  Canby,  directing  them, 
however,  to  make  no  important  movements  until  they  received  your 
instructions. 

I  judge,  from  a  dispatch  just  received  from  General  Sherman,  that 
he  is  now  proposing  to  move  eastwardly  towards  Augusta  or  Millen, 
expecting  to  connect  with  the  coast  by  the  Savannah  river.  Whether 
this  is  simply  a  suggestion  or  change  of  opinion  on  his  part,  or  the 
result  of  his  consultation  with  you  or  of  your  orders  to  him,  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing;  all  I  wish  to  say  or  hear  upon  the  subject  is, 
that  if  any  definite  plans  have  been  adopted,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  myself  should  be  informed  of  that  plan  as  early 
as  possible.  Large  requisitions  have  been  received  within  the  last  day 
or  two  from  General  Canby 's  staff-officers  for  water  transportation, 
and  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  medical  stores,  to  be  sent  to 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  for  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men. 
Indeed,  in  the  single  article  of  forage  more  is  asked  for  than  can  pos- 
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sibly  be  furnished  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  and  more  than 
all  the  available  sea-going  vessels  in  northern  ports  could  float.  On 
receiving  the  requisitions  I  directed  General  Meigs  to  take  active  meas- 
ures to  fill  them,  so  far  as  possible,  but  to  make  no  shipments  till  fur- 
ther orders. 

Now,  if  General  Sherman  is  going  east  to  connect  with  the  coast 
by  the  Savannah  river,  these  stores  should  not  be  shipped  to  Mobile 
or  Pensacola,  but  to  Hilton  Head,  and  transportation  be  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  move  all  available  troops  to  that  point.  Moreover,  opera- 
tions at  Mobile  should,  in  that  case,  be  limited  to  mere  demonstra- 
tions, and  that  only  so  long  as  they  may  serve  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
It  is  exceedingly  important  that  some  definite  conclusion  should  be 
arrived  at  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  expenses  of  the  water  transpor- 
tation, and  especially  of  the  demurrage  of  large  fleets,  are  enormous. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  that  I  should  give  my  reasons  in  brief 
for  concurring  with  General  Sherman  in  his  first  proposed  plan  of 
operations. 

In  the  first  place,  that  line  of  connection  with  the  coast  is  the 
shortest  and  most  direct. 

2nd.  By  cutting  off  a  smaller  slice  of  rebel  territory  it  is  not  so 
directly  exposed,  and  leaves  a  smaller  force  to  attack  in  rear. 

3rd.  It  does  not  leave  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  so  open  to  rebel 
raids. 

4th.  The  Alabama  river  is  more  navigable  for  our  gunboats  than 
the  Savannah. 

5th.  The  line  is  more  defensible  for  General  Canby's  troops  than 
the  other. 

6th.  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Mobile  are,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  more  important  than  Augusta,  Millen,  and  Savannah. 

7th.  Mobile  can  be  more  easily  captured  than  Savannah. 

8th.  This  line  will  bring  within  our  control  a  more  valuable  and 
important  section  of  country  than  that  by  the  Savannah. 

There  is  a  section  of  country,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  wide,  extending  from  Selma  west  to  Meridian,  and  thence  north 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tombigbee  to  Columbus,  Aberdeen,  and  Okalona, 
more  rich  in  agricultural  products  than  any  equal  extent  of  country  in 
the  Confederacy.  Slave  labor  has  been  but  very  little  disturbed  in 
this  section,  and  the  large  crops  of  this  year  are  being  collected  at 
Demopolis,  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  other  points  for  the  use  of  the 
rebel  army.  By  moving  on  that  line  they  will  be  converted  to  our 
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use  or  be  destroyed ;  by  moving  on  Augusta  they  will  be  left  for  the 
use  of  Hood's  forces. 

I  do  not  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  your  adoption  of 
a  particular  plan  of  campaign,  or  of  changing  your  decision,  if  you 
have  adopted  any  plan,  but  simply  to  urge  on  you  an  early  decision,  if 
you  have  not  already  made  one.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark 
that  I  have  taken  every  possible  means  to  obtain  correct  information 
on  the  subject,  and  present  these  conclusions  only  after  thorough  ex- 
amination and  the  most  mature  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  H  ALLEGE,  Major- General,  Chief  of  Staff. 


REBEL  EFFORTS  IN  LOYAL  STATES. 

GENERAL  TOWNSEND  TO  GENERAL  FRY.— (TELEGRAM.) 

ALBANY,  NEW  YOBK,  October  12, 1S64. 

Brigadier-  General  FRY,  Provost- Marshal-  General : 

I  am  just  informed  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to-day  to  capture 
the  steamer  Michigan,  and  release  the  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island, 
by  a  party  that  is  to  rendezvous  at  Port  Keeler,  said  to  be  2,000  strong. 

I  have  sent  the  persons  bringing  me  the  information  directly  to 
Major-General  Dix,  and  also  telegraphed  him. 

F.  TOWNSEND,  Assistant  Provost- Marshal- General 


GENERAL  ORDER  OF  GENERAL  DIX. 

PARTMETfT  OF  TUB 

October  26,  1864. 


HEAD-QUARTERS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  TUB  EAST,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ) 


General  Orders. 

Satisfactory  information  has  been  received  by  the  major-general 
commanding  that  rebel  agents  in  Canada  design  to  send  into  the 
United  States  and  colonize  at  different  points  large  numbers  of 
refugees,  deserters,  and  enemies  of  the  government,  with  a  view  to 
vote  at  the  approaching  presidential  election,  and  it  is  not  unlikely, 
when  this  service  to  the  rebel  cause  has  been  performed,  that  they 
may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  down  peaceable*  citizens 
and  plundering  private  property,  as  in  recent  predatory  incursions  on 
the  Detroit  river  and  at  St.  Albans. 

Against  these  meditated  outrages  on  the  purity  of  the -elective 
franchise  and  these  nefarious  acts  of  robbery,  incendiarism,  and  mur- 
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der,  it  is  the  determination  of  the  major-general  commanding  to  guard 
by  every  possible  precaution,  and  to  visit  on  the  perpetrators,  if  they 
shall  be  detected,  the  most  signal  and  summary  punishment. 

All  the  classes  of  persons  enumerated,  whether  citizens  of  the 
insurgent  states  who  have  been  in  the  rebel  service  engaged  in  acts  of 
hostility  to  the  government,  deserters  from  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  men  drafted  or  subject  to  draft  who  have  fled  to 
evade  their  duty  to  their  country,  are  liable  to  punishment  for  their 
crimes  they  have  already  committed,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to 
arrest  them. 

For  this  purpose,  all  provost-marshals  and  their  deputies  within 
this  department  are  commanded  to  exercise  all  possible  vigilance,  and 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  detect  persons  coming 
into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  or  of  committing  dep- 
redations on  private  property,  and  to  prevent  their  escape ;  and  it  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  electors  of  the  states  in  this  depart- 
ment to  take  within  their  respective  election  districts  such  measures 
as  may  be  required  for  their  own  security,  and  to  aid  the  military 
authorities  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  rebel  agents  and  emissaries,  or 
in  bringing  the  perpetrators  to  punishment. 

Should  any  of  these  malefactors  succeed  in  perpetrating  their 
crimes,  effective  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Canada ;  and  for  this  purpose  special  direction  will  be  given,  and  suit- 
able guards  for  the  frontiers  will  be  provided,  before  the  day  of  election. 

As  a  further  precaution,  all  persons  from  the  insurgent  states,  now 
within  this  department,  or  who  may  come  within  it  on  or  before  the 
3d  of  November,  proximo,  are  hereby  required  to  report  themselves 
for  registry  on  or  before  that  day,  and  all  such  persons  coming  within 
the  department  after  that  day  will  report  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

Those  who  fail  to  comply  with  this  requirement  will  be  regarded 
as  spies  or  emissaries  of  the  insurgent  authorities  at  Richmond,  and 
will  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  registry  in  this  city  will  be  at  the  head-quarters  of  Major- 
General  John  J.  Peck,  second  in  command  in  the  department,  at  No. 
37  Bleecker  street,  and  in  all  other  places  out  of  this  city  at  the  office 
of  the  nearest  provost-marshal.  The  registry  will  contain  a  complete 
description  of  the  persons  reporting,  and  also  their  places  of  residence, 
which  must  not  be  changed  without  notice  at  the  place  of  registry. 
By  command  of 

Major- General  JOHN  A.  DIX. 
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CAPTAIN  ROGERS  TO  GENERAL  FRY.— (TELEGRAM.) 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YOEK,  October  30, 1864. 

Brigadier-  General  J.  B.  FEY,  Frowst- Marshal-  General  : 

The  following  telegram  has  just  been  received  by  me,  dated  "  To- 
ronto, 0.  W.,  October  30,  1864.  To  Provost-Marshal,  Buffalo:  I  have 
received  information  this  afternoon,  from  a  source  which  I  think  is 
entitled  to  confidence,  that  a  party  of  Southern  rebels  and  sympa- 
thizers left  here  yesterday  to  be  joined  by  others  at  different  points, 
in  all  about  one  hundred,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Buffalo  or  De- 
troit, or  both  places,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  and  committing  other 
depredations;  and  I  think  it  is  not  uulikely  they  may  begin  operations 
to-night.  They  were  provided  with  arms,  combustible  materials,  etc., 
necessary  for  their  intended  operations.  I  judge  it  is  their  intention 
to  cross  the  river  in  small  boats.  They  also  talked  of  Suspension 
Bridge  and  Niagara  Falls.  Their  preparations  have  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  and,  if  my  information  is  correct,  are  very  complete. 
Their  arms  have  been  brought  in  from  the  "West,  and  they  are  leagued 
with  parties  in  that  direction.  Two  of  those  who  left  Toronto  have 
commissions  from  the  rebel  government. 

"R.  J.  KIMBALL,  United  States  Consular  Agent.'1'1 

The  military  of  the  city  are  now  assembling,  and  proper  prepara- 
tions will  be  made  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  city  to-night. 

WILLIAM  F.  ROGERS,  Captain  P.  Jf.,  80th  District. 


MR.  WHEELER  TO  SECRETARY  8TANTON.— (TELEGBAM.) 

MALONE,  October  81,  1864. 

Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON : 

We  have  a  village  of  over  three  thousand  inhabitants,  ten  miles 
from  the  Canada  line ;  principal  shops  of  Ogdensburg  road  here ;  we 
will  take  care  of  ourselves,  if  you  will  give  us  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  fire-arms  under  the  control  of  the  provost-marshal  here  are  worth- 
less. Will  you  give  him  arms  for  our  use?  Refer  to  Major  McKeever, 
in  your  department,  Governor  Morton,  or  Treasurer  Spinner. 

Respectfully, 

W.  H.  WHEELER. 
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ME.  JACKSON  TO  SECRETARY  6EWARD.-(TELEGBAM.; 

HALIFAX,  N.  S..  November  1, 1864. 

Hon.  W.  H.  SEWARD,  Secretary  of  State: 

It  is  secretly  asserted  by  secessionists  here,  that  plans  have  been 
formed  and  will  be  carried  into  execution  by  rebels  and  their  allies, 
for  setting  fire  to  the  principal  cities  in  the  Northern  states  on  the 
day  of  the  presidential  election. 

M.  M.  JACKSON,  United  States  Consul. 


GENERAL  DIX  TO  SECRETARY  ST  ANTON.— (TELEGB  AM.) 

NEW  YORK,  November  4, 1864. 

Eon.  E.  M.  STANTOX,  Secretary  of  War  : 

When  I  saw  you  a  fortnight  ago  to-morrow,  you  told  me  you  would 
ask  General  Grant  to  send  me  five  thousand  troops,  of  which  I  in- 
formed you  I  wished  to  place  three  thousand  on  the  frontier,  not  only 
in  reference  to  threatened  attack,  but  to  secure  the  efficient  execution 
of  the  order  in  regard  to  colonizing  from  Canada  for  the  election ;  and 
that  I  would  retain  two  thousand  in  New  York.  If  I  cannot  divide 
the  force  under  General  Butler,  two  of  the  chief  objects  in  view  will 
be  defeated. 

I  will  give  General  Butler,  as  is  due  to  his  rank,  the  choice  of  re- 
maining here  or  of  taking  command  of  the  two  northern  districts  of 
New  York  and  state  of  Vermont,  including  Albany,  Buffalo  and  St. 
Albans.  If  his  force  must  not  be  divided,  I  will  send  into  those  dis- 
tricts the  troops  garrisoning  forts  in  this  harbor,  although  they  are 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view. 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  Major- General. 


COLONEL  SWEET  TO  GENERAL  HOFFMAN.-(TELEGRAM.) 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  November  7, 1864. 

Brigadier-  General  W.  HOFFMAN  : 

Have  made  during  the  night  the  following  arrests  of  rebel  officers, 
escaped  prisoners  of  war,  and  citizens  in  connection  with  them :  Colonel 
G.  St.  Leger  Greenfell,  Morgan's  adjutant-general,  in  company  with  J. 
F.  Shanks,  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war,  at  Richmond  House ;  J.  F. 
Shanks ;  Colonel  Vincent  Marmaduke,  brother  of  General  Marmaduke ; 
Brigadier-General  Charles  Wallace,  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty;  Captain 
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Cantrill,  of  Morgan's  command ;  Charles  Traverse,  Butternut.  Can- 
trill  and  Traverse  arrested  in  Walsh's  house,  in  which  was  found  two 
cart-loads  large-sized  revolvers,  loaded  and  capped;  two  hundred 
stand  of  muskets,  and  ammunition.  Also  seized  two  boxes  guns  con- 
cealed in  a  room  in  the  city ;  also  arrested  Judge  Buck  Morris,  treasurer 
of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  having  complete  proof  of  his  assisting 
Shanks  to  escape,  and  plotting  to  release  prisoners  at  this  camp. 
Most  of  these  rebel  officers  were  in  the  city  on  the  same  errand  in 
August  last,  their  plan  being  to  raise  an  insurrection  and  release  pris- 
oners of  war  at  this  camp.  There  are  many  strangers  and  suspicious 
persons  in  the  city,  believed  to  be  guerillas  and  rebel  soldiers.  The 
plan  was  to  attack  the  camp  on  election.  All  prisoners  arrested  are  in 
camp.  Captain  Nelson  and  A.  0.  Coventry,  of  the  police,  rendered 

very  efficient  service. 

J.  B.  SWEET,  Colonel  Commanding  Post. 


MR.  WHITE  TO  SECRETARY  STANTON.— (TELEGRAM.) 

CHICAGO,  November  7, 1864. 

Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War: 

Colonel  Sweet,  by  his  energetic  and  decisive  measures  last  night,  has 
undoubtedly  saved  Camp  Douglas  from  being  opened,  and  the  city  from 
conflagration.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  send  him  a  word  of 

commendation. 

HORACE  WHITE. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARMY  UNDER  THE  IM- 
MEDIATE COMMAND  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS  ON 
THE  318T  OF  OCTOBER,  20rn  AND  80TH  OF  NOVEMBER,  AND  lOra  OF 
DECEMBER,  -1864,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  RETURNS  ON  FILE  IN  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

OCTOBER  81,  1864. 


COMMANDS. 

PRESENT  FOR 
DUTY. 

PRESENT  FOR 
DUTY,  EQUIPPED. 

PRESENT   AND 
ABSENT. 

AGGRE- 
GATE. 

Com- 
manding 
Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

Com- 
manding 
Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

Com- 
manding 
Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

4th  Corps  . 

719 

461 
227 
748 
248 

11,612 
10,163 
5,864 
17,913 
7,111 

685 
461 
213 
715 
219 

11,226 
10,163 
5,315 
17,913 
6,505 

1,385 
938 
463 
1,222 
498 

25,377 
21,107 
10,989 

27,748 
11,854  f 

26,762 
22,045 
11,452 
28,970 
12,352 

23d       "      .... 

Cavalry  

District  of  Tennessee  
Unassigned  detachments.  .  . 

Total.  . 

2,403 

52,163 

2,293 

51,122 

4,506 

97,075 

101,581 

676 
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NOVEMBER  20,  1864. 


COMMANDS. 

PRESENT   FOB 
DUTY. 

PRESENT   FOR 
DUTY,  EQUIPPED. 

PRESENT   AND 
ABSENT. 

AGGRE- 
GATE. 

Com- 

mantling 
Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

Com- 
manding 
Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

Com- 
manding 
Officers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

775 

455 
252 
792 
193 
29 
28 
7 
11 
8 

13,940 
9,903 
5,551 
19,141 
6,228 
891 
1,047 
26S 
68 
827 

737 
455 
257 
772 
210 
29 
28 
7 
11 
3 

13,170 

9,903 
5,286 
19,284 
6,826 
891 
1,047 
228 
68 
827 

1,416 
988 
515 
1,235 
899 
66 
45 
9 
18 
5 

27.596 
21,053 
11,639 
28,826 
10,685 
1,774 
1,699 
811 
90 
1,091 

29,012 
21,991 
12,154 
30,061 
11,084 
1,840 
1,744 
320 
108 
1,096 

23d        "                 

Cavalry                        

District  of  Tennessee 

District  of  Etowah  

Unassi^ned  Artillery  

Signal  Corps             

Veteran  Reserve  Corps  
Total  

2,545 

57,859 

2,509 

57,025 

4,646 

104,764 

109,410 

NOVEMBER  30,  1864. 


4th  Corps         

766 

16,200 

724 

15,378 

1,417 

30,358 

31,775 

28d       "              

494 

10,088 

494 

10,038 

914 

20,456 

21,370 

Detach.  Army  of  the  Term.* 
Cavalry               

483 
431 

8,848 
10,453 

4*3 
453 

8,284 
6,159 

905 

857 

18,585 
18,922 

19,490 
19,779 

District  of  Tennessee.  .     .. 
District  of  Etowah  
Reserve  Brigade  

704 
210 
25 

16,911 
6,864 
880 

683 
199 
25 

16,935 
6,757 
880 

1,060 
418 
63 

24,550 
11,105 
1,769 

25,610 
11,523 
1,832 

Unassigned  Infantry.   .     .. 
Unassigned  Artillery.  .     .  . 
Signal  Corps  
Veteran  Eeserve  Corps.    .  . 

80 

.     7 
11 
15 

1,122 
262 
60 
498 

80 
7 
11 
15 

1,122 
222 
60 
498 

45 
9 

IS 
18 

1,708 
810 
89 
1,110 

1,753 
319 
107 
1,128 

Total  

8,176 

72,121 

8,129 

68,323 

5,724 

128,962 

134,686 

*  A.  J.  Smith's  Divisions. 


DECEMBER  10,  1864. 


28d       "      

496 

9,781 

488 

9719 

812 

18856 

19668 

Detach.  Army  of  the  Tenn.* 
Cavalry  

681 
566 

11,345 
14,183 

561 
464 

9,990 
7,775 

1,004 
1,082 

21,419 
25.433 

22.423 
26,515 

District  of  Tennessee  
District  of  Etowah 

653 
237 

15,850 
7612 

637 
209 

15,884 
7541 

1,029 
473 

24,143 
12553 

25,172 
13026 

Reserve  Brigade 

25 

753 

19 

590 

63 

1  765 

1  828 

Reserve  Artillery  

8 

463 

8 

401 

18 

801 

'&19 

Unassigned  Infantry  
Unassigned  Artillery  
Signal  Corps  
Veteran  Reserve  Corps  

30 
3 
12 
15 

1,060 
115 
57 
522 

80 
8 
12 
15 

1,060 
115 
57 
522, 

45 
5 
19 

18 

1,706 
138 
87 
1,121 

1,751 
143 
106 
1,139 

Total  

3312 

76106 

3092 

67  ISO 

5920 

136  462 

142,382 

*  A.  J.  Smith's  Divisions. 


The  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought  November  30,  1864,  and  the 
battle  of  Nashville  December  15  and  16,  1864. 

The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  for  battle,  October  81,  1864,  was 53,415 

"        "       "     "        "      November  20,  1864,  was 59,5'34 

"         "         "       "        "       "     "        "      November  30, 1864,    u  71,452 

"      "         "         "       "        "       "     •'       "      December  10, 1864,    " 70,272 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  GENERAL  HOOD'S  AKMY,  AS  PER  RETURNS  ON  FILE 
IN  THE  ARCHIVE  OFFICE,  ON  THE  CTH  OF  NOVEMBER  AND  IOTH  OF 
DECEMBER,  1864: 

NOVEMBER  GTH. 

Effective  total  present 30,600 

Total  present 40,740 

Aggregate  present 45,719 

Total  present  and  absent 38,793 

Aggregate  present  and  absent 96,867 

DECEMBER  lOin. 

Effective  total  present 23.058 

Total  present 83,393 

Aggregate  present 34,439 

Total  present  and  absent 80,125 

Aggregate  present  and  absent 86,955 

Covering  the  period  in  question,  there  are  no  returns  of  the  Con- 
federate army  of  Tennessee  in  possession  of  the  Archive  Office,  except 
those  enumerated  above. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Adjutant- General. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  April  28,  1879. 
125 
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EAEL   BUSSELL  TO  ME.   MASON.— (EXTRACT.) 

FOBEIGN  OFFICE,  August  2, 1862. 

You  state  that  the  Confederacy  has  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lions; that  it  has  proved  itself  for  eighteen  months  capable  of  success- 
ful defence  against  every  attempt  to  subdue  or  destroy  it ;  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  intelligence  of  all  Europe  the  separation  is  final;  and 
that  under  no  possible  circumstances  can  the  late  Federal  Union  be  re- 
stored. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has 
affirmed,  in  an  official  dispatch,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  once  disaf- 
fected population  has  been  restored  to  the  Union,  and  now  evinces  its 
loyalty  and  firm  adherence  to  the  government ;  that  the  white  popu- 
lation now  in  insurrection  is  under  five  millions,  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy  owes  its  main  strength  to  hope  of  assistance  from  Europe. 

In  the  face  of  the  fluctuating  events  of  the  war,  the  alternations  of 
victory  and  defeat,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the  advance  of  the 
Federals  to  Corinth,  to  Memphis,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  Vicksburg,  contrasted,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  failure  of 
the  attack  on  Charleston  and  the  retreat  from  before  Richmond; 
placed,  too,  between  allegations  so  contradictory  on  the  part  of  the 
contending  powers,  her  Majesty's  government  are  still  determined  to 
wait. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  independent  nations 
of  the  earth,  a  state  ought  to  have  not  only  strength  and  resources  for 
a  time,  but  afford  promise  of  stability  and  permanence.  Should  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  win  that  place  among  nations,  it  might 
l>e  right  for  other  nations  justly  to  acknowledge  an  independence 
achieved  ly  victory  and  maintained  ly  a  successful  resistance  to  all 
attempts  to  overthrow  it.  That  time,  however,  has  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  government,  yet  arrived. 
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Her  Majesty's  government,  therefore,  can  only  hope  that  a  peace- 
ful termination  of  the  present  bloody  and  destructive  contest  may  not 
be  distant.  I  am,  etc., 


LORD  RUSSELL  TO  MASON,  SLIDELL,  AND  MANN. 

FOREIGN  OFFICE,  February  13,  1865. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Some  time  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you,  in  an- 
swer to  a  statement  which  you  sent  me,  that  her  Majesty  remained 
neutral  in  the  deplorable  contest  now  carried  on  in  North  America, 
and  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  persist  in  that  course. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  request  you  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  under  whom  you  act,  with  a  view  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration thereof,  the  just  complaints  which  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  to  make  of  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. The  facts  upon  which  these  complaints  are  founded  tend  to 
show  that  her  Majesty's  neutrality  is  not  respected  by  the  agents  of 
that  government,  and  that  undue  and  reprehensible  attempts  have 
been  made  by  them  to  involve  her  Majesty  in  a  war  in  which  her  Ma- 
jesty had  declared  her  intention  not  to  take  part. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  unwarrantable 
practice  of  building  ships  in  this  country,  to  be  used  as  vessels  of  war 
against  a  state  with  which  her  Majesty  is  at  peace,  still  continues. 
Her  Majesty's  government  had  hoped  that  this  attempt  to  make  the 
territorial  waters  of  Great  Britain  the  place  of  preparation  for  warlike 
armaments  against  the  United  States,  might  be  put  an  end  to  by  prose- 
cutions and  by  seizure  of  the  vessels  built  in  pursuance  of  contracts 
made  with  the  Confederate  agents.  But  facts  which  are,  unhappily, 
too  notorious,  and  correspondence  which  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  her  Majesty's  government  by  the  minister  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  show  that  resort  is  had  to  evasion  and  subtlety  in  order 
to  escape  the  penalties  of  the  law  ;  that  a  vessel  is  bought  in  one  place, 
that  her  armament  is  prepared  in  another,  and  that  both  are  sent  to 
some  distant  port  beyond  her  Majesty's  jurisdiction,  and  that  thus  an 
armed  steamship  is  fitted  out  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  a  power 
in  amity  with  her  Majesty.  A  crew  composed  partly  of  British  subjects 
is  procured  separately ;  wages  are  paid  to  them  for  an  unknown  ser- 
vice. They  are  dispatched,  perhaps  to  the  coast  of  France,  and  there 
or  elsewhere  are  engaged  to  serve  in  a  Confederate  man-of-war. 
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Now,  it  is  very  possible  that  by  such  shifts  and  stratagems  the  penal- 
ties of  the  existing  law  of  this  country,  nay,  of  any  law  that  could  be 
enacted,  may  be  evaded ;  but  the  offence  thus  offered  to  her  Majesty's 
authority  and  dignity  by  the  de  facto  rulers  of  the  Confederate  States, 
whom  her  Majesty  acknowledges  as  belligerents,  and  whose  agents  in 
the  United  Kingdom  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  hospitality  in  quiet 
security,  remains  the  same.  It  is  a  proceeding  totally  unjustifiable, 
and  manifestly  offensive  to  the  British  crown. 

Secondly,  the  Confederate  organs  have  published,  and  her  Majesty's 
government  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  it,  a  memorandum  of 
instructions  for  the  cruisers  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  which 
would,  if  adopted,  set  aside  some  of  the  most  settled  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  break  down  rules  which  her  Majesty's  government 
have  lawfully  established  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  Majesty's 
neutrality.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  memorandum  of  instruc- 
tions, though  published  in  a  Confederate  newspaper,  has  never  as  yet 
been  put  in  force,  and  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  dead  letter;  but 
this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  the  document  which  forms  the 
next  ground  of  complaint. 

Thirdly,  the  President  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  has  put 
forth  a  proclamation  acknowledging  and  claiming  as  a  belligerent  op- 
eration, in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  act  of  Bennett  G.  Bur- 
ley  in  attempting,  in  1864,  to  capture  the  steamer  Michigan,  with  a 
view  to  release  numerous  Confederate  prisoners  detained  in  captivity 
in  Johnson's  Island,  on  Lake  Erie. 

Independently  of  this  proclamation,  the  facts  connected  with  the 
attack  on  two  other  American  steamers,  the  Philo  Parsons  and  Island 
Queen,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  recent  raid  at  St.  Albans,  in  the  state  of 
Vermont,  which  Lieutenant  Young,  holding,  as  he  affirms,  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Confederate  States  army,  declares  to  be  an  act  of  war,  and 
therefore  not  to  involve  the  guilt  of  robbery  and  murder,  show  a  gross 
disregard  of  her  Majesty's  character  as  a  neutral  power,  and  a  desire 
to  involve  her  Majesty  in  hostilities  with  a  coterminous  power  with 
which  Great  Britain  is  at  peace. 

You  may,  gentlemen,  have  the  means  of  contesting  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  on  which  my  foregoing  statements  have  been 
founded ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  that  her  Majesty's  government 
have  been  misinformed,  although  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  such 
has  been  the  case.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  information  which  her 
Majesty's  government  have  received  with  regard  to  these  matters  can- 
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not  be  gainsaid,  I  trust  that  you  will  feel  yourselves  authorized  to 
promise,  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  government,  that  practices  so 
offensive  and  unwarrantable  shall  cease,  and  shall  be  entirely  aban- 
doned for  the  future.  I  shall,  therefore,  await  anxiously  your  reply, 
after  referring  to  the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States. 

I  am,  etc., 

EUSSELL. 

J.  M.  MASON,  Esq.,  J.  SLIDELL,  Esq.,  J.  MANN>  Esq. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  SEWAED  TO  HON.  CHAELES    F.    ADAMS,   UNITED 
STATES   MINISTER  TO  ENGLAND.-(ExTBACT.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  ( 
March  9,  1865.  f 

In  accordance  with  Earl  Russell's  suggestion,  the  Secretary  of  War 
has,  by  direction  of  the  President,  transmitted  to  Lieutenant-General 
Grant  the  British  official  copy  of  Earl  Russell's  letter  to  John  Slidell, 
James  M.  Mason,  and  Dudley  Mann,  with  a  direction  to  deliver  it  by 
flag  of  truce  to  General  Lee,  the  general  in  command  of  the  insurgent 
forces.  I  give  you  a  copy  of  my  note  written  on  that  occasion  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  so  soon  as  we  shall  have  received  a  report  from 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  his  proceedings  in  the  matter,  I  will  com- 
municate the  result  to  you  for  the  information  of  Earl  Russell. 


SECEETAEY  OF  STATE  SEWAED  TO  SECEETAEY  OF  WAR  STANTON. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE.  WASHINGTON,  j 
March  8,  1S65.  j 

SIR  :  The  enclosed  paper  has  been  received  at  this  department  from 
Earl  Russell,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  with  a  request  that  facilities  might  be  afforded  for  its 
passage  through  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States  forces.  I  have 
to  request  that  the  paper  be  sent  forward  to  the  Lieutenant-General, 
with  directions  to  cause  the  same  to  be  conveyed  to  General  Lee  by 
flag  of  truce.  I  have  further  to  request  to  be  informed  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General's proceedings  in  the  premises. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.   SEWARD. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 
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GENERAL  GRANT  TO  GENERAL  LEE. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  ABMIES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  J 
March  13, 1866.  f 

GENERAL:  Enclosed  with  this,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion from  Earl  Russell,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Eng- 
land, to  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,  and  Mann.  The  accompanying  copy 
of  a  note  from  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  explains  the  reason  for  sending  it  to  you. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ohedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant- General. 
General  R.  E.  LEE,  commanding  Confederate  States  Armies. 


GENERAL  LEE  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

HEAD-QUARTEES,  C.  8.  ABMIES,  ) 
March  23,  1865.  f 

GENERAL  :  In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  States,  transmitted  to  me  through  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  documents  recently  forwarded  by  you  are  respectfully  re- 
turned. 

I  am  directed  to  say  "that  the  government  of  the  Confederate 
States  cannot  recognize  as  authentic  a  paper  which  is  neither  an  origi- 
nal nor  attested  as  a  copy ;  nor  could  they  under  any  circumstances 
consent  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  neutral  nation  through  the  medium 
of  open  dispatches  sent  through  hostile  lines,  after  being  read  and  ap- 
proved by  the  enemies  of  the  Confederacy." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE,  General 
Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  GRANT, 

commanding  United  States  Armies. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  GEANT  TO  MAJOB-GENERALS  MEADE,  OED,  AND 

8HEEIDAN. 

CITY  POINT,  VIRGINIA,  March  24,  1865. 

GENERAL:  On  the  29th  instant  the  armies  operating  against  Kich- 
mond  will  be  moved  by  our  left,  for  the  double  purpose  of  turning  the 
enemy  out  of  his  present  position  around  Petersburg,  and  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  cavalry  under  General  Sheridan,  which  will  start  at  the 
same  time,  in  its  efforts  to  reach  and  destroy  the  Southside  and  Dan- 
ville railroads.  Two  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  will  be  moved 
first,  in  two  columns,  taking  the  two  roads  crossing  Hatcher's  run 
nearest  where  the  present  line  held  by  us  strikes  that  stream,  both 
moving  towards  Dinwiddie  court-house. 

The  cavalry,  under  General  Sheridan,  joined  by  the  division  now  un- 
der General  Davies,  will  move  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Weldon  road  and 
the  Jerusalem  plank-road,  turning  west  from  the  latter  before  crossing 
the  Nottoway,  and  west  with  the  whole  column  before  reaching  Stony 
creek.  General  Sheridan  will  then  move  independently  under  other 
instructions,  which  will  be  given  him.  All  dismounted  cavalry  belong- 
ing to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  dismounted  cavalry  from  the 
Middle  Military  Division  not  required  for  guarding  property  belonging 
to  their  arm  of  service,  will  report  to  Brigadier-General  Benham,  to 
be  added  to  the  defences  of  City  Point.  Major-General  Parke  will  be 
left  in  command  of  all  the  army  left  for  holding  the  lines  about  Peters- 
burg and  City  Point,  subject,  of  course,  to  orders  from  the  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Ninth  army  corps  will  be  left  intact 
to  hold  the  present  line  of  works,  so  long  as  the  whole  line  now  occu- 
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pied  by  us  is  held.  If,  however,  the  troops  to  the  left  of  the  Ninth 
corps  are  withdrawn,  then  the  left  of  the  corps  may  he  thrown  back  so 
as  to  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  array  prior  to  the  capture  of  the 
Weldon  road.  All  troops  to  the  left  of  the  Ninth  corps  will  be  held 
in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice  by  such  route  as  is  desig- 
nated when  the  order  is  given. 

General  Ord  will  detach  three  divisions,  two  white,  and  one 
colored,  or  so  much  of  them  as  he  can,  and  hold  his  present  lines,  and 
march,  for  the  present,  left  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  further  orders,  or  until  further  orders  are  given,  the  white 
divisions  will  follow  the  left  column  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  colored  division  the  right  column.  During  the  movement,  Major- 
General  "Weitzel  will  be  left  in  command  of  all  the  forces  remaining 
behind  from  the  army  of  the  James. 

The  movement  of  troops  from  the  army  of  the  James  will  com- 
mence on  the  night  of  the  27th  instant.  General  Ord  will  leave  behind 
the  minimum  number  of  cavalry  necessary  for  picket  duty  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  main  army.  A  cavalry  expedition  from  General  Ord's 
command  will  also  be  started  from  Suffolk,  to  leave  there  on  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  April,  under  Colonel  Sumner,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the 
railroad  about  Hicksford.  This,  if  accomplished,  will  have  to  be  a 
surprise,  and  therefore  from  three  to  five  hundred  men  will  be  suffi- 
cient. They  should,  however,  be  supported  by  all  the  infantry  that 
can  be  spared  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  as  far  out  as  to  where 
the  cavalry  crosses  the  Blackwater.  The  crossing  should  probably  be 
at  Uniten.  Should  Colonel  Sumner  succeed  in  reaching  the  Weldon 
road,  he  will  be  instructed  to  do  all  the  damage  possible  to  the  triangle 
of  roads  between  Hicksford,  Weldon,  and  Gaston.  The  railroad  bridge 
at  Weldon  'being  fitted  up  for  the  passage  of  carriages,  it  might  be 
practicable  to  destroy  any  accumulation  of  supplies  the  enemy  may 
have  collected  south  of  the  Roanoke.  All  the  troops  will  move  with 
four  days'  rations  in  haversacks,  and  eight  days'  in  wagons.  To  avoid 
as  much  hauling  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  army  of  the  James  the 
same  number  of  days'  supplies  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  General 
Ord  will  direct  his  commissary  and  quartermaster  to  have  sufficient 
supplies  delivered  at  the  terminus  of  the  road  to  fill  up  in  passing. 
Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  will  be  taken  in  wagons,  and  as 
much  grain  as  the  transportation  on  hand  will  carry,  after  taking  the 
specified  amount  of  other  supplies.  The  densely  wooded  country  in 
which  the  army  has  to  operate  making  the  use  of  much  artillery  im- 
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practicable,  the  amount  taken  with  the  array  will  be  reduced  to  six  or 
eight  guns  to  each  division,  at  the  option  of  the  army  commanders. 

All  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  these  directions  into  opera- 
tion may  be  commenced  at  once.  The  reserves  of  the  Ninth  corps 
should  be  massed  as  much  as  possible.  Whilst  I  would  not  now  order 
an  unconditional  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  by  them,  they  should  be 
ready,  and  should  make  the  attack,  if  the  enemy  weakens  his  line  in 
their  front,  without  waiting  for  orders.  In  case  they  carry  the  line, 
then  the  whole  of  the  Ninth  corps  could  follow  up  so  as  to  join  or 
co-operate  with  the  balance  of  the  army.  To  prepare  for  this,  the 
Ninth  corps  will  have  rations  issued  to  them  the  same  as  to  the 
balance  of  the  army.  General  Weitzel  will  keep  vigilant  watch  upon 
his  front,  and  if  found  at  all  practicable  to  break  through  at  any  point, 
he  will  do  so.  A  success  north  of  the  James  should  be  followed  up 
with  great  promptness.  An  attack  will  not  be  feasible  unless  it  is 
found  that  the  enemy  has  detached  largely.  In  that  case,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  evident  that  the  enemy  are  relying  upon  their  local  re- 
serves, principally,  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  Preparations  may  be 
made  for  abandoning  all  the  line  north  of  the  James,  except  enclosed 
works ;  only  to  be  abandoned,  however,  after  a  break  is  made  in  the 
lines  of  the  enemy. 

By  these  instructions,  a  large  part  of  the  armies  operating  against 
Richmond  is  left  behind.  The  enemy,  knowing  this,  may,  as  an  only 
chance,  strip  their  lines  to  the  merest  skeleton,  in  the  hope  of  advan- 
tage not  being  taken  of  it,  whilst  they  hurl  everything  against  the  mov- 
ing column,  and  return.  It  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon 
commanders  of  troops  left  in  the  trenches,  not  to  allow  this  to  occur 
without  taking  advantage  of  it.  The  very  fact  of  the  enemy  coming 
out  to  attack,  if  he  does  so,  might  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  such  a  weakening  of  his  lines.  I  would  have  it  particularly 
enjoined  upon  corps  commanders,  that  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
enemy,  those  not  attacked  are  not  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  army  to  which  they  belong,  but  that  they  will 
move  promptly,  and  notify  the  commander  of  their  action.  I  wish, 
also,  to  enjoin  the  same  action  on  the  part  of  division  commanders, 
when  other  parts  of  their  corps  are  engaged.  In  like  manner,  I  would 
urge  the  importance  of  following  up  a  repulse  of  the  enemy. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant- General. 
Major-  Generals  MEADE,  ORD,  and  SHERIDAN. 
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GENERAL  SHERIDAN   TO   GENERAL  GRANT. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  CAVALRY,  DINWIDDIE  COURT-HOTTSE,  { 
March  81,  1865.         J 

Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  GEANT,  commanding  Armies  United  States: 

GENEBAL  :  The  enemy  attacked  me  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  to-day 
on  the  road  coming  in  from  the  west  of  Dinwiddie  court-house.  This 
attack  was  very  handsomely  repulsed  by  General  Smith's  brigade  of 
Crook's  division,  aDd  the  enemy  was  driven  across  Chamberlain's 
creek.  Shortly  afterwards  the  enemy's  infantry  attacked  on  the  same 
creek  in  heavy  force,  and  drove  in  General  Davies'  brigade,  and,  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  gained  the  forks  of  the  road  at  J.  Boisseau's.  This  forced 
Devin — who  was  in  advance — and  Davies  to  cross  the  Boydton  road. 
General  Gregg's  brigade  and  General  Gibbes's  brigade,  which  were  to- 
wards Dinwiddie,  then  attacked  the  enemy  in  rear  very  handsomely :  this 
stopped  his  march  towards  the  left  of  our  infantry,  and  finally  caused 
him  to  turn  towards  Dinwiddie  and  attack  us  in  heavy  force.  The 
enemy  then  again  attacked  at  Chamberlain's  creek  and  forced  General 
Smith's  position.  At  this  time  Capehart's  and  Pennington's  brigades 
of  Ouster's  division  came  up,  and  a  very  handsome  fight  occurred. 

The  enemy  have  gained  some  ground ;  but  we  still  hold  in  front  of 
Dinwiddie  court-house,  and  Davies  and  Devin  are  coming  down  the 
Boydton  plank-road  to  join  us. 

The  opposing  force  was  Pickett's  division,  Wise's  independent  bri- 
gade, and  Fitz  Lee's,  Rosser's,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  commands. 

The  men  have  behaved  splendidly.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
will  probably  number  four  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  very  few  men  were 
lost  as  prisoners.  We  have  of  the  enemy  a  number  of  prisoners. 

This  force  is  too  strong  for  us.  I  will  hold  on  to  Dinwiddie  court- 
house until  I  am  compelled  to  leave.  We  have  also  some  prisoners 
from  Johnson's  division.  Our  fighting  to-day  was  all  dismounted. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major- General. 


OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  FORCE  OF  THE  CAVALRY 
UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SHERIDAN  IN  THE  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  DINWIDDIE  COURT-HOUSE,  VIRGINIA,  MARCH  31,  1865,  AND 
FIVE  FORKS,  VIRGINIA,  APRIL  1,  1865. 

March  27,  1865.— General  Merritt's  command,  Devin's  First  and  Ouster's  Third  cav- 
alry divisions 5,700 

General  Crook's  command,  Second  cavalry  division 3,300 

March  31, 1865.— Total  effective  force 9,000 

[Authority  :  General  Sheridan's  official  report,  based  on  returns 
of  effective  force  as  reported  by  the  commanding  officers 
named.] 
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Deduct  losses  at  Dinwiddie  court-house,  March  31, 1865 450 

[Authority :  General  Sheridan's  report.] 

April  1, 1865. — Effective  cavalry  force  prior  to  Mackenzie's  arrival 8,5.;  0 

"              Strength  of  Mackenzie's  cavalry  brigade,  army  of  the  James  [Mac- 
kenzie's report] 1,682 


April  1,  1865.— Total  effective  force  of  all  the  cavalry 10,232* 

Crook's  strength,  March  31st  (morning) 8,300 

Crook's  loss  at  Dinwiddie  court-house,  say 250 


Crook's  strength  April  1, 1865  (morning). 


8,050 

From  total  effective  April  1, 1865  = 10,232 

Take  Crook's  strength    "         "     8,050 

Total  cavalry  [Merritt's  and  Mackenzie's]  engaged  at  Five  Forks.     7,182 


HEAD-QUARTERS,  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSOURI,  ) 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  November  26, 1880.      f 

I  certify  that  the  numbers  given  as  the  strength  of  the  commands 
in  the  above  statement — except  the  estimated  loss  of  Crook's  command 
at  Dinwiddie  court-house — are  all  taken  from  official  reports  now  on 
file  at  these  head-quarters. 

GEORGE  A.  FORSYTH, 

Lieutenant-  Colonel,  Aide-de-  Camp. 

*  This  includes  Crook's  command,  no  portion  of  which  was  engaged  at  Five  Forks,  that 
entire  command  being  south  of  Dinwiddie  court-house  and  Stony  creek,  about  four  miles 
from  the  battle-field. 


With  reference  to  this  statement  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  remarks 
in  Appendix  to  Chapter  XXV.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  deduc- 
tions claimed  could  be  legitimately  made ;  but  I  have  adopted  the  rule 
of  accepting  the  official  returns  of  effective  strength  made  to  an  adju- 
tant-general, whether  by  rebel  or  national  officers,  and  am  obliged  to 
abide  by  it  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others.  It  will  not  be  found  to 
act  unfairly,  as  I  decline  to  depreciate  the  numbers  reported  by  the 
enemy  as  well  as  those  of  the  national  forces. — AUTHOR. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LOSSES  IN  REBEL  AND  NATIONAL  ARMIES  IN  APPOMATTOX  CAM- 
PAIGN. 

GENERAL  BEECK    TO   AUTHOR. 

WAB  DEPARTMENT,  ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S  OFFICE,  ) 
WASHINGTON,  July  13,  1868.  f 

Brevet  Brigadier- General  ADAM  BADEATJ,  A.  D.  C., 

Head-quarters,  Armies  of  the  United  States : 

GENERAL  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  I 
have  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  information  from  the  Kecords 
of  Prisoners  of  War  filed  in  this  office : 

The  number  of  rebel  prisoners  captured  in  the  lattles  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  army  of  the  James,  and  cavalry  command  of  General 
Sheridan,  between  the  29th  day  of  March,  1865,  and  the  9th  day  of 
April,  1865,  inclusive,  amount  to  46,495. 

The  number  of  rebel  prisoners  paroled  at  Appomattox  court-house, 
Virginia,  April  9,  1865,  amount  to  27,416. 

The  number  of  rebel  prisoners  paroled  at  Eichmond,  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  1865,  amount  to  1,610. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
SAMUEL  BKEOK, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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LOSSES  IN  THE  ARMY  OP  THE  POTOMAC  FROM  MARCH  29  TO  APRIL  9, 
1865,  COMPILED  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S 
OFFICE. 


COMMANDS. 

KILLED.                       WOUNDED. 

MI88IXO. 

AGQBE- 
GATB. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Provost  Guard  *.  .            .... 

City  Point  (Post)  * 

Engineer  Brigade  *.       

Battalion  of  U.  S.  Engineers  * 
Signal  Corps  *  

20 
21 
18 

iio 

182 
245 

'855 
1118 
1553 

Sheridan's  Cavalry  t  
2d  Army  Corps  $ 

190 
203 
263 

106 
73 

103 

911 
1191 
1656 

18 

23 
6 

321 
607 
540 

839 
630 
546 

1440 

2024 
2465 
1542 
1709 
14 
67 
715 

90 

5th  Army  Corps  §  
6th  Army  Corps  §  . 

9th  Army  Corps  ||  
Siege  Train  Artillery  1  
Siege  Batteries  **        

18 

'i 

10 

285 
3 
5 
113 

253 
3 
6 
123 

10 

85 

i 

27 

1210 
11 
7 
565 

40 

1295 
11 
8 
592 

40 

5 

C 

.. 

156 
'53 

ipture 
40 

161 
'53 

d. 

|     40 

24th  Corps  tt)  Armvofthe 
25th  Corps  8  I     James---- 

SOUBCES  OF  INFORMATION. 
*  Nothing  in  reports  or  returns. 

t  Report  of  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  (returns  fail  to  show  losses). 
$  Report  of  Major-General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  commanding. 
§  Returns. 

II  Report  of  Major-General  John  G.  Parke,  commanding. 
t  Report  of  Major  George  Ayer,  Chief  of  Artillery. 
**  Report  of  Brigadier-General  H.  L.  Abbott,  commanding. 
tt  Report  of  Major-General  John  Gibbon,  commanding. 
&  Report  of  Major-General  G.  "Weitzel,  commanding. 
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CORRESPONDENCE     RELATIVE    TO     SURRENDER     OF    GENERAL 
JOHNSTON,  APRIL,  1864. 

GENERAL  JOHNSTON   TO  GENERAL   SHERMAN.— (DICTATED  BY  JEFFERSON 

DAVIS.) 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  IN  THE  FIELD,  April  14, 1864. 

Major- General  SHEEMAN,  commanding  United  States  Forces: 

The  results  of  the  recent  campaign  in  Virginia  have  changed  the 
relative  military  condition  of  the  belligerents.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
duced to  address  you  in  this  form  the  enquiry  whether,  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood  and  devastation  of  property,  you  are  willing 
to  make  a  temporary  suspension  of  active  operations,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  commanding  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  the  request  that  he  will  take  like  action  in  regard  to 
other  armies,  the  object  being  to  permit  the  civil  authorities  to  enter 
into  the  needful  arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing  war. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  TO  GENERAL  JOHNSTON. 

HEAD-QTTAETEES.  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  THE  FIELD,  ) 
RALEIGH,  NOBTH  CABOLINA,  April  14,  1865. 

General  J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  commanding  Confederate  Army : 

GENEEAL  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  communication  of  this 
date.  I  am  fully  empowered  to  arrange  with  you  any  terms  for  the 
suspension  of  further  hostilities  between  the  armies  commanded  by 
you  and  those  commanded  by  myself,  and  will  be  willing  to  confer 
with  you  to  that  end.  I  will  limit  the  advance  of  my  main  column, 
to-morrow,  to  Morrisville,  and  the  cavalry  to  the  university,  and  ex- 
pect that  you  will  also  maintain  the  present  position  of  your  forces 
until  each  has  notice  of  a  failure  to  agree. 
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That  a  basis  of  action  may  be  had,  I  undertake  to  abide  by  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  were  made  by  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  at  Ap- 
pomattox  court-house,  on  the  9th  instant,  relative  to  our  two  armies ; 
and  furthermore,  to  obtain  from  General  Grant  an  order  to  suspend 
the  movements  of  any  troops  from  the  direction  of  Virginia.  General 
Stoneman  is  under  my  command,  and  my  order  will  suspend  any  dev- 
astation or  destruction  contemplated  by  him.  I  will  add  that  I  really 
desire  to  save  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the  damage  they  would 
sustain  by  the  march  of  this  army  through  the  central  or  western  parts 

of  the  state. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major- General. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

HEAD-QUABTEKS,  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  THE  FIELU,  I 
RALEIGH,  NOBTH  CAEOLINA,  April  18,  1865.  j 

Lieutenant-  General  U.  S.  GRANT, 

or  Major-  General  HALLECK,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

GENERAL  :  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  this 
day  between  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  myself,  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  produce  peace  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Mr.  Breckenridge  was  present  at 
our  conference,  in  the  capacity  of  major-general,  and  satisfied  me  of 
the  ability  of  General  Johnston  to  carry  out  to  their  full  extent  the 
terms  of  this  agreement ;  and  if  you  will  get  the  President  to  simply 
endorse  the  copy,  and  commission  ine  to  carry  out  the  terms,  I  will 
follow  them  to  the  conclusion. 

You  will  observe  that  it  is  an  absolute  submission  of  the  enemy  to 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  disperses  his  armies  ab- 
solutely ;  and  the  point  to  which  I  attach  most  importance  is  that  the 
dispersion  and  disbandment  of  these  armies  is  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  breaking  up  into  guerilla  bands.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  retain  just  as  much  of  an  army  as  we  please.  I  agreed 
.  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  surrender  of  arms  set  forth,  as  it  gives 
the  states  the  means  of  suppressing  guerillas,  which  we  could  not  ex- 
pect them  to  do  if  we  stripped  them  of  all  arms. 

Both  Generals  Johnston  and  Breckenridge  admitted  that  slavery 
was  dead,  and  I  could  not  insist  on  embracing  it  in  such  a  paper,  be- 
cause it  can  be  made  with  the  states  in  detail.  I  know  that,  all  the 
men  of  substance  South  sincerely  want  peace,  and  I  do  not  believe 
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they  will  resort  to  war  again  during  this  century.  I  have  no  doubt 
tnat  they  will  in  future  be  perfectly  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  moment  my  action  in  this  matter  is  approved,  I 
can  spare  five  corps,  and  will  ask  for  orders  to  leave  General  Schofield 
here  with  the  Tenth  corps,  and  to  march  myself  with  the  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty-third  corps  via  Burkes- 
ville  and  Gordonsville  to  Frederick  or  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  there  to 
be  paid  and  mustered  out. 

The  question  of  finance  is  now  the  chief  one,  and  every  soldier  and 
officer  not  needed  should  be  got  home  at  work.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  begin  the  march  north  by  May  1st. 

I  urge,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  speedy  action,  as  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  Confederate  armies  to  their  homes  as  well  as  our  own. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN",  Major- General  commanding. 


MEMORANDUM,  OR  BASIS  OF  AGREEMENT,  MADE  THIS  18TH  DAY  OF  APRIL, 
A.  0  1865,  NEAR  DURHAM'S  STATION,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, BY  AND  BETWEEN  GENERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON,  COMMAND- 
ING THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY,  AND  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  T. 
SHERMAN,  COMMANDING  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  BOTH  PRESENT : 

1.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  statu 
quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  any  one  to  its 
opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

2.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded  and 
conducted  to  their  several  state  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms 
and  public  property  in  the  state  arsenal ;  and  each  officer  and  man  to 
execute  and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war,  and  to  abide 
the  action  of  the  state  and  federal  authority ;  the  number  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  chief  of  ordnance  at  "Wash- 
ington city,  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  within  the  borders  of  the  states  respectively. 

3.  The  recognition,  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
several  state  governments,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  where 
conflicting  state  governments  have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legiti- 
macy of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  re-establishment  of  all  the  Federal  courts  in  the  several 
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states,  with   powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  states  respectively. 

5.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  the  states  to  be  guaranteed,  so 
far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchises,  as  well 
as  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  states  respectively. 

6.  The  executive  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  as 
they  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  obey  the  laws  in  existence  at  the 
place  of  their  residence. 

7.  In  general  terms,  the  war  to  cease ;  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  can  command,  on  condition  of  the 
disbandment  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the  distribution  of  the  arms, 
and  the  resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  the  officers  and  men  hith- 
erto composing  said  armies. 

Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  ful- 
fil these  terms,  we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to 
promptly  obtain  the  necessary  authority,  and  to  carry  out  the  above 

programme. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major- General, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  United  States  in  North  Carolina. 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General, 
Commanding  Confederate  States  Army  in  North  Carolina. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON  CITY,  April  21,  1865. 

Lieutenant-  General  GEANT  : 

GENEBAL  :  The  memorandum  or  basis  agreed  upon  between  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  General  Johnston  having  been  submitted  to  the 
President,  they  are  disapproved.  You  will  give  notice  of  the  disap- 
proval to  General  Sherman,  and  direct  him  to  resume  hostilities  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

The  instructions  given  to  you  by  the  late  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  by  my  telegraph  of  that  date,  addressed 
to  you,  express  substantially  the  views  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son, and  will  be  observed  by  General  Sherman.  A  copy  is  herewith 
appended. 

The  President  desires  that  you  proceed  immediately  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Major-General  Sherman,  and  direct  operations  against  the 
enemy.  Yours  truly, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 
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GENERAL  GRANT  TO  GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,   ARMIES   OP   THE   UNITED   STATES,  ) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  21,  1865.  f 

Major- General  W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

commanding  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi : 

GENERAL:  The  basis  of  agreement  entered  into  between  yourself 
and  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  for  the  disbandment  of  the  Southern  army, 
and  the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  general  government  over  all 
the  territory  belonging  to  it,  is  received. 

I  read  it  carefully  myself  before  submitting  it  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War,  and  felt  satisfied  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  ap- 
proved. My  reason  for  these  views  I  will  give  you  at  another  time, 
in  a  more  extended  letter. 

Your  agreement  touches  upon  questions  of  such  vital  importance 
that,  as  soon  as  read,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  noti- 
fying him  of  their  receipt,  and  the  importance  of  immediate  action  by 
the  President ;  and  suggested,  in  view  of  their  importance,  that  the 
entire  cabinet  be  called  together,  that  all  might  give  an  expression  of 
their  opinions  upon  the  matter.  The  result  was  a  disapproval  by  the 
President  of  the  basis  laid  down ;  a  disapproval  of  the  negotiations  al- 
together— except  for  the  surrender  of  the  army  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  and  directions  to  me  to  notify  you  of  this  decision.  I 
cannot  do  so  better  than  by  sending  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  dis- 
patch (penned  by  the  late  President,  though  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War)  in  answer  to  me,  on  sending  a  letter  received  from  General 
Lee,  proposing  to  meet  me  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  question 
of  peace  to  a  convention  of  officers. 

Please  notify  General  Johnston  immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  and 
resume  hostilities  against  his  army  at  the  earliest  moment  you  can,  act- 
ing in  good  faith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant- General. 


FIRST  BULLETIN. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON,  April  22, 1865. 

Yesterday  evening  a  bearer  of  dispatches  arrived  from  General 
Sherman.  An  agreement  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  mem- 
orandum of  what  is  called  a  basis  for  peace,  had  been  entered  into  on 
the  18th  inst,  by  General  Sherman,  with  the  rebel  General  Johnston. 
Brigadier-General  Breckenridge  was  present  at  the  conference. 
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A  cabinet  meeting  was  held  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
which  the  action  of  General  Sherman  was  disapproved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  General  Grant,  and  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  resume  hostil- 
ities immediately,  and  was  directed  that  the  instructions  given  by  the 
late  President,  in  the  following  telegram  which  was  penned  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  at  the  Capitol,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  March,  were 
approved  by  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  were  reiterated  to  gov- 
ern the  action  of  military  commanders. 

On  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  March,  while  President  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet  were  at  the  Capitol,  a  telegram  from  General  Grant  was 
brought  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  informing  him  that  General  Lee  had 
requested  an  interview  or  conference,  to  make  an  arrangement  for 
terms  of  peace.  The  letter  of  General  Lee  was  published  in  a  letter 
to  Davis  and  to  the  rebel  congress.  General  Grant's  telegram  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  after  pondering  a  few  minutes,  took 
up  his  pen  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  following  reply,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  It 
was  then  dated,  addressed,  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
telegraphed  to  General  Grant: 

"  WASHINGTON,  March  8, 1865, 12  p.  M. 
"  Lieutenant- General  GRANT  : 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have 
no  conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  .capitulation  of 
General  Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  or  purely  military  matter.  He 
instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon 
any  political  questions.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his 
own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  con- 
ventions. 

"  Meantime,  you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advantages. 

"EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

"  Secretary  of  War." 

The  orders  of  General  Sherman  to  General  Stoneman  to  withdraw 
from  Salisbury  and  join  him  will  probably  open  the  way  for  Davis  to 
escape  to  Mexico  or  Europe  with  his  plunder,  which  is  reported  to  be 
very  large,  including  not  only  the  plunder  of  the  Richmond  banks,  but 
previous  accumulations. 

A  dispatch  received  by  this  department  from  Richmond  says :  "  It 
is  stated  here,  by  respectable  parties,  that  the  amount  of  specie  taken 
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south  by  Jeff  Davis  and  his  partisans  is  very  large,  including  not 
only  the  plunder  of  the  Kichmond  banks,  but  previous  accumulations. 
They  hope,  it  is  said,  to  make  terms  with  General  Sherman,  or  some 
other  commander,  by  which  they  will  be  permitted,  with  their  effects, 
including  this  gold  plunder,  to  go  to  Mexico  or  Europe.  Johnston's 
negotiations  look  to  this  end." 

After  the  cabinet  meeting  last  night,  General  Grant  started  for 
North  Carolina,  to  direct  operations  against  Johnston's  army. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

''Secretary  of  War. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  publication  of  the  above,  the  following 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  Sherman's  memorandum  were  set  forth, 
unofficially,  but  by  authority : 

1st.  It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sher- 
man, and,  on  its  face,  shows  that  both  he  and  Johnston  knew  that 
General  Sherman  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  such  arrange- 
ments. 

2nd.  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  rebel  government. 

3rd.  It  undertook  to  re-establish  rebel  state  governments,  that  had 
been  overthrown  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousand  loyal  lives  and  im- 
mense treasure,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
rebels  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might  be  used,  as  soon  as  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and 
subdue  loyal  states. 

4th.  By  the  restoration  of  rebel  authority  in  these  respective  states, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery. 

5th.  It  might  furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  government  to  pay  the  rebel  debt;  and  certainly  subjects  loyal 
citizens  of  rebel  states  to  debts  contracted  by  rebels  in  the  name  of  the 
state. 

6th.  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  state  governments,  and 
the  new  state  of  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  recognized  by  every 
department  of  the  United  States  government. 

7th.  It  practically  abolished  confiscation  laws,  and  released  rebels 
of  every  degree,  who  had  slaughtered  our  people,  from  all  pains  and 
penalties  for  their  crimes. 

8th.  It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  sol- 
emnly rejected  by  President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  rebels 
had  ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous  condition. 
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9th.  It  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved  rebels 
from  the  presence  of  our  victorious  armies,  and  left  them  in  a  condition 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  United  States  government  and 
subdue  the  loyal  states,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited,  and  any 
opportunity  should  offer. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  THE  FIELD,  | 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  April  25,  1865.  j 

Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  GRANT,  present: 

GENERAL:  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  April  21st, 
with  enclosures  yesterday,  and  was  well  pleased  that  you  came  along, 
as  you  must  have  observed  that  I  held  the  military  control  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  any  phase  the  case  might  assume. 

It  is  but  just  I  should  record  the  fact,  that  I  made  my  terms  with 
General  Johnston  under  the  influence  of  the  liberal  terms  you  extended 
to  the  army  of  General  Lee,  at  Appomattox  court-house,  on  the  9th, 
and  the  seeming  policy  of  our  government,  as  evinced  by  the  call  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  and  governor  back  to  Richmond,  under  yours 
and  President  Lincoln's  very  eyes. 

It  now  appears  this  last  act  was  done  without  any  consultation  with 
you  or  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  rather  in  opposition  to  a 
previous  policy,  well  considered. 

I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  interfere  in  the  civil  policy  of  our 
government,  but  would  shun  it  as  something  not  to  my  liking ;  but 
occasions  do  arise  when  a  prompt  seizure  of  results  is  forced  on  mili- 
tary commanders  not  in  immediate  communication  with  the  proper 
authority.  It  is  probable  that  the  terms  signed  by  General  Johnston 
and  myself  were  not  clear  enough  on  the  point,  well  understood  be-  - 
tween  us,  that  our  negotiations  did  not  apply  to  any  parties  outside 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Confederate  armies,  which  could  easily 
have  been  remedied. 

No  surrender  of  any  army  not  actually  at  the  mercy  of  an  antago- 
nist was  ever  made  without  "terms,"  and  these  always  define  the 
military  status  of  the  surrendered.  Thus  you  stipulated  that  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  Lee's  army  should  not  be  molested  at  their  homes  so 
long  as  they  obeyed  the  laws  at  the  place  of  their  residence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  these  points  involved  in  our  recognition  of 
the  state  governments  in  actual  existence,  but  will  merely  state  my 
conclusions,  to  await  the  solution  of  the  future. 
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Such  action  on  our  part  in  no  manner  recognizes  for  a  moment  the  so- 
called  Confederate  government,  or  makes  us  liable  for  its  debts  or  acts. 

The  laws  and  acts  done  by  the  several  states  during  the  period  are 
void,  because  done  without  the  oath  prescribed  by  our  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  a' "condition  precedent." 

We  have  a  right  to  use  any  sort  of  machinery  to  produce  military 
results  •  and  it  is  the  commonest  thing  for  military  commanders  to  use 
the  civil  governments  in  actual  existence  as  a  means  to  an  end.  I  do 
believe  we  could  and  can  use  the  present  state  governments  lawfully, 
constitutionally,  and  as  the  very  best  possible  means  to  produce  the 
object  desired,  viz.,  entire  and  complete  submission  to  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  the  United  States. 

As  to  punishment  for  past  crimes,  that  is  for  the  judiciary,  and  can 
in  no  manner  of  way  be  disturbed  by  our  acts ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  I 
will  use  my  influence  that  rebels  shall  suffer  all  the  personal  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  the  law,  as  also  the  civil  liabilities  arising  from 
their  past  acts. 

What  we  now  want  is  the  new  form  of  law  by  which  common  men 
may  regain  the  positions  of  industry,  so  long  disturbed  by  the  war. 

I  now  apprehend  that  the  rebel  armies  will  disperse,  and,  instead 
of  dealing  with  six  or  seven  states,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  number- 
less bands  of  desperadoes,  headed  by  such  men  as  Mosby,  Forrest,  Red 
Jackson,  and  others,  who  know  not  and  care  not  for  danger  and  its 
consequences. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Major-  General  commanding. 

GENERAL  SHEKMAN  TO  SECEETAEY  STANTON. 

HEAD-QUABTKBS,  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  THE  FIELD,  | 
KALEIGH,  NOKTH  CAEOLINA,  April  25, 1865.         f 

Eon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  Far,  Washington  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  been  furnished  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  April  21st 
to  General  Grant,  signifying  your  disapproval  of  the  terms  on  which 
General  Johnston  proposed  to  disarm  and  disperse  the  insurgents,  on 
condition  of  amnesty,  etc.  I  admit  my  folly  in  embracing  in  a  military 
convention  any  civil  matters ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  is  the  nature  of 
our  situation  that  they  seem  inextricably  united,  and  I  understood  from 
you,  at  Savannah,  that  the  financial  state  of  the  country  demanded  mili- 
tary success,  and  would  warrant  a  little  bending  to  policy. 
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When  I  had  my  conference  with  General  Johnston,  I  had  the  pub- 
lic examples  before  me  of  General  Grant's  terms  to  Lee's  army,  and 
General  Weitzel's  invitation  to  the  Virginia  legislature  to  assemble  at 
Richmond. 

I  still  believe  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  a  mistake ;  but  that  is  none  of  my  business — mine  is  a  different 
task ;  and  I  had  flattered  myself  that,  by  four  years  of  patient,  unre- 
mitting, and  successful  labor,  I  deserved  no  reminder  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  to  General  Grant.  You 
may  assure  the  President  that  I  heed  his  suggestion. 
I  am,  truly,  etc., 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Major- General  commanding. 


TERMS  OF  A  MILITARY  CONVENTION,  ENTERED  INTO  THIS  26rn  DAT  OF 
APRIL,  1865,  AT  BENNETT'S  HOUSE,  NEAR  DURHAM'S  STATION,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  BETWEEN  GENERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON,  COMMANDING 
THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY,  AND  MAJOR-GENERAL  W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
COMMANDING  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  All  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  General  John- 
ston's command  shall  cease. 

2.  All  arms  and  public  property  to  be  deposited  at  Greensboro'  and 
delivered  to  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 

8.  Eolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate ;  one 
copy  to  be  retained  by  the  commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  other  to 
be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  General  Sherman.  Each 
officer  and  man  to  give  his  individual  obligation  in  writing  not  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  until  properly 
released  from  this  obligation. 

4.  The  side-arms  of  officers,  and  their  private  horses  and  baggage, 
to  be  retained  by  them. 

5.  This  being  done,  all  the  officers  and  men  will  be  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties so  long  as  they  observe  their  obligation  and  the  laws  in  force  where 
they  may  reside. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major- General, 
Commanding  United  States  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General, 
Commanding  Confederate  States  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 

APPROVED. — U.  S.  GKANT,  Lieutenant- General. 
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SECOND    BULLETIN. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON,  ) 
April  27,  9.30  A.  M.  f 

To  Major- General  Dix : 

The  department  has  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Major- 
General  Halleck,  commanding  the  Military  Division  of  the  James. 
Generals  Canby  and  Thomas  were  instructed  some  days  ago  that  Sher- 
man's arrangements  with  Johnston  were  disapproved  by  the  President, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  disregard  it,  and  push  the  enemy  in  every 

direction. 

E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

GENERAL  HALLECK  TO  SECRETARY  STANTON. 

"RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  April  26,  9.80  p.  M. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War: 

"  Generals  Meade,  Sheridan,  and  Wright  are  acting  under  orders  to 
pay  no  regard  to  any  truce  or  orders  of  General  Sherman  respecting 
hostilities,  on  the  ground  that  Sherman's  agreement  could  bind  his 
command  only,  and  no  other. 

"  They  are  directed  to  push  forward,  regardless  of  orders  from  any 
one,  except  from  General  Grant,  and  cut  off  Johnston's  retreat. 

"  Beauregard  has  telegraphed  to  Danville  that  a  new  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  Sherman,  and  that  the  advance  6f  the  Sixth  corps 
was  to  be  suspended  until  further  orders. 

"  I  have  telegraphe^,  back  to  obey  no  orders  of  Sherman,  but  to 
push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"The  bankers  here  have  information  to-day  that  Jeff  Davis's  specie 
is  moving  south  from  Goldsboro',  in  wagons,  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  I  suggest  that  orders  be  telegraphed,  through  General  Thomas, 
that  Wilson  obey  no  orders  from  Sherman,  and  notifying  him  and 
Canby,  and  all  commanders  on  the  Mississippi,  to  take  measures  to 
intercept  the  rebel  chiefs  and  their  plunder. 

"The  specie  taken  with  them  is  estimated  here  at  from  six  to  thir- 
teen million  dollars. 

"  H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major- General  commanding.'1'1 

GENERAL  SHERMAN  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  ix  THE  FIELD,  | 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  April  28,  1865.  > 

Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  GRANT,  General-in-Chief,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

GENERAL:  Since  you  left  me  yesterday,  I  have  seen  the  "  New  York 

Times"  of  the  24th,  containing  a  budget  of  military  news,  authenti- 
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cated  by  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 
which  is  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  public  very  erroneous 
impressions.  It  embraces  a  copy  of  the  basis  of  agreement  between 
myself  and  General  Johnston,  of  April  18th,  with  comments,  which  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  two  or  three  years  hence,  after  the 
government  has  experimented  a  little  more  in  the  machinery  by  which 
power  reaches  the  scattered  people  of  the  vast  country  known  as  the 
"South."  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  did  think  that  my  rank  (if 
not  past  services)  entitled  me  at  least  to  trust  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  would  keep  secret  what  was  communicated  for  the  use  of 
none  but  the  cabinet,  until  further  enquiry  could  be  made,  instead  of 
giving  publicity  to  it  along  with  documents  which  I  never  saw,  and 
drawing  therefrom  inferences  wide  of  the  truth.  I  never  saw  or 
had  furnished  me  a  copy  of  President  Lincoln's  dispatch  to  you  of  the 
3rd  of  March,  nor  did  Mr.  Stanton  or  any  human  being  ever  convey 
to  me  its  substance,  or  anything  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
seen  General  Weitzel's  invitation  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  made 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  very  presence,  and  failed  to  discover  any  other  official 
hint  of  a  plan  of  reconstruction,  or  any  ideas  calculated  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  people  of  the  South,  after  the  destruction  of  their  armies 
and  civil  authorities  would  leave  them  without  any  government 
whatever. 

We  should  not  drive  a  people  into  anarchy,  and  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible for  our  military  power  to  reach  all  the  masses  of  their  unhappy 
country. 

I  confess  I  did  not  desire  to  drive  General  Johnston's  army  into 
bands  of  armed  men,  going  about  without  purpose,  and  capable  only 
of  infinite  mischief.  But  you  saw,  on  your  arrival  here,  that  I  had 
my  army  so  disposed  that  his  escape  was  only  possible  in  a  disorgan- 
ized shape ;  and  as  you  did  not  choose  to  "  direct  military  operations 
in  this  quarter,"  I  inferred  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  military 
situation;  at  all  events,  the  instant  I  learned  what  was  proper 
enough,  the  disapproval  of  the  President,  I  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston's  whole  army  on  the 
same  terms  which  you  had  prescribed  to  General  Lee's  army,  when 
you  had  it  surrounded,  and  in  your  absolute  power. 

Mr.  Stanton,  in  stating  that  my  orders  to  General  Stoneman  were 
likely  to  result  in  the  escape  of  "  Mr.  Davis  to  Mexico  or  Europe,"  is  in 
deep  error.  General  Stoneman  was  not  at  "  Salisbury,"  but  had  gone 
back  to  "  States ville."  Davis  was  between  us,  and  therefore  Stone- 
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man  was  beyond  him.  By  turning  toward  me  he  was  approaching 
Davis,  and,  had  he  joined  me  as  ordered,  I  would  have  had  a  mounted 
force  greatly  needed  for  Davis's  capture,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Even  now  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Stanton  wants  Davis  caught,  and 
as  my  official  papers,  deemed  sacred,  are  hastily  published  to  the  world, 
it  will  be  imprudent  for  me  to  state  what  has  been  done  in  that  regard. 

As  the  editor  of  the  "  Times  "  has  (it  may  be)  logically  and  fairly 
drawn  from  this  singular  document  the  conclusion  that  I  am  insubordi- 
nate, I  can  only  deny  the  intention. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  questioned  or  disobeyed  an  order,  though 
many  and  many  a  time  have  I  risked  my  life,  health,  and  reputation  in 
obeying  orders,  or  even  hints,  to  execute  plans  and  purposes,  not  to  my 
liking.  It  is  not  fair  to  hold  from  me  the  plans  and  policy  of  govern- 
ment (if  any  there  be),  and  expect  me  to  guess  at  them ;  for  facts  and 
events  appear  quite  different  from  different  standpoints.  For  four 
years  I  have  been  in  camp  dealing  with  soldiers,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  conclusion  at  which  the  cabinet  arrived  with  such  singular 
unanimity  differs  from  mine.  I  conferred  freely  with  the  best  officers 
in  this  army  as  to  the  points  involved  in  this  controversy,  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  were  singularly  unanimous  in  the  other  conclusion.  They 
will  learn  with  pain  and  amazement  that  I  am  deemed  insubordi- 
nate, and  wanting  in  common-sense;  that  I,  who  for  four  years 
have  labored  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer ;  who  have  brought 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  in  magnificent  condition  across  a 
country  hitherto  deemed  impassable,  and  placed  it  just  where  it 
was  wanted,  on  the  day  appointed,  have  brought  discredit  on  our 
government !  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  this,  but  I  do  say  that  it  en- 
titled me  to  the  courtesy  of  being  consulted  before  publishing  to  the 
world  a  proposition  rightfully  submitted  to  higher  authority  for  ad- 
judication, and  then  accompanied  by  statements  which  invited  the 
dogs  of  the  press  to  be  let  loose  upon  me.  It  is  true  that  non-com- 
batants, men  who  sleep  in  comfort  and  security  while  we  watch  on 
the  distant  lines,  are  better  able  to  judge  than  we  poor  soldiers,  who 
rarely  see  a  newspaper,  hardly  hear  from  our  families,  or  stop  long 
enough  to  draw  our  pay.  I  envy  not  the  task  of  "reconstruction," 
and  am  delighted  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  relieved  me  of  it. 

As  you  did  not  undertake  to  assume  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  this  army,  I  infer  that,  on  personal  inspection,  your  mind  arrived  at 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  of  .the  Secretary  of  War.  I  will 
therefore  go  on  to  execute  your  orders  to  the  conclusion,  and,  when 
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done,  will  with  intense  satisfaction  leave  to  the  civil  authorities  the 
execution  of  the  task  of  which  they  seem  so  jealous.  But,  as  an 
honest  man  and  a  soldier,  I  invite  them  to  go  back  to  Nashville,  for 
they  will  see  some  things  and  hear  some  things  that  may  disturb  their 
philosophy.  "With  sincere  respect, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Major-  General  commanding. 

P.  S.  As  Mr.  Stanton's  most  singular  paper  has  been  published,  I 
demand  that  this  also  be  made  public,  though  I  am  in  no  manner 
responsible  to  the  press,  but  to  the  law  and  my  proper  superiors. 

W.  T.  S.,  Major- General. 

CERTAIN  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

The  letters  of  General  Sherman  of  May  10  and  28,  1865,  given 
below,  were  opened  by  me  in  my  capacity  of  Military  Secretary,  and 
after  General  Grant  had  read  them,  he  directed  me  to  seal  them  up, 
and  allow  them  to  be  seen  by  no  human  being  without  his  orders. 
They  remained  sealed  until  1877,  when,  with  General  Grant's  sanction, 
I  applied  to  General  Sherman  for  permission  to  use  them  in  this  work, 
and  received  the  following  reply : 

GENERAL  SHERMAN  TO  AUTHOR. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ( 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  16. 1877.       f 

General  BADEATJ,  London,  England : 

DEAR  BADEAU  :  Yours  of  February  28th  is  received ;  but  I  think 
you  intended  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  me  to  General  Grant 
of  May  10,  1864.  ...  I  kept  no  copy;  indeed  I  wrote  hundreds  of  let- 
ters familiarly  and  privately,  just  as  I  do  this,  without  thinking  of  their 
ever  turning  up.  The  one  of  May  28,  1864,  was  official,  and  is  copied 
in  my  letter-book. 

Now  I  freely  concede  to  you  the  right  to  use  anything  I  ever  wrote, 
private  or  public,  to  give  the  world  a  picture  of  the  feelings,  even  pas- 
sions, of  the  time.  I  did  contend  then,  it  may  be  savagely  and  un- 
wisely, that  no  man  in  authority  could  be  justified  in  stamping  the  act 
of  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field  in  the  manner  that 
Stanton  did  me.  I  give  to  Stanton  every  possible  credit  for  his  pa- 
triotism, for  his  talents — yea,  genius ;  but  he  sometimes  forgot  that 
other  men  had  strong  natures  and  feelings  that  could  be  wounded  to 
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the  quick.  I  then  thought  him  malicious,  desirous  to  ruin  me  because 
I  was  one  of  the  successful,  likely  to  stand  in  his  way  politically. 
But  now,  with  all  the  lights  before  me,  I  am  convinced  that  he  was 
stampeded  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination,  and  that  his  usually  good 
judgment  was  swerved  by  that  cause.  I  am  glad  you  were  a  per- 
sonal witness  to  General  Grant's  exhibition  of  feeling  on  seeing  Stan- 
ton's  published  orders,  which  he  characterized  as  "infamous." 

At  this  moment  I  received  your  second  letter  of  March  1,  with  the 
copies.  I  have  endorsed  each  fully  and  frankly,  and  you  are  at  full 
liberty  to  treat  them  according  to  your  judgment. 

I  propose  now  to  be  a  peacemaker,  and  do  not  want  to  re-create  any 
of  the  old  feeling ;  but  no  picture  is  perfect  without  an  atmosphere, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  the  feeling  of  the  moment — afterwards  comes 
out  the  sunshine,  dissipating  the  clouds  and  mists  that  give  beauty 
and  variety  to  the  picture. 

To  paint  the  war,  you  must  recognize  the  truth.  In  1864,  if  we 
saw  horsemen  in  our  road,  we  unlimbered  a  battery  and  fired  case- 
shot  without  stopping  to  inquire  who  they  were.  Now  the  case  is 
entirely  different.  To  describe  that  war,  you  must  re-create  the  feel- 
ings and  ideas  of  the  day,  which  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  war  as 
the  dead  and  wounded  which  encumbered  the  ground  after  the 

battle.  .  .  . 

As  ever,  your  friend, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

HEAD-QUABTEBS,  MILITABY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  THE  FIELD,  ? 
CAMP  OPPOSITE  RICHMOND,  May  10, 1865. 

Lieutenant- General^.  S.  GKANT,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

DEAB  GENERAL  :  I  march  to-morrow  at  the  head  of  my  army 
through  Richmond  for  Alexandria,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  this  day 
received  by  telegraph  from  you.  I  have  received  no  other  telegram  or 
letter  from  you  since  you  left  me  at  Raleigh.  I  send  by  General  How- 
ard, who  goes  to  Washington  in  pursuance  of  a  telegram  dated  7th  in- 
stant, received  only  to-day,  my  official  report  of  events  from  my  last 
official  report  up  to  this  date. 

I  do  think  a  great  outrage  has  been  enacted  against  me  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton  and  General  Halleck.  I  care  naught  for  public  opinion ;  that  will 
regulate  itself ;  but  to  maintain  my  own  self-respect,  and  to  command 
men,  I  must  resent  a  public  insult. 
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On  arriving  at  Old  Point,  I  met  a  dispatch  from  General  Halleck, 
inviting  me  to  his  house  in  Richmond.    I  declined  most  positively,  and 
assigned  as  a  reason  the  insult  to  me  in  his  telegram  to  Secretary 
Stauton  of  April  26th.     I  came  here  via  Petersburg,  and  have  gone 
under  canvas.     Halleck  had  arranged  to  review  my  army  in  passing 
through  Richmond.     I  forbade  it.     Yesterday  I  received  a  letter,  of 
which  a  copy  is  enclosed.     I  answered  that  I  could  not  reconcile 
its  friendly  substance  with  the  public  insult  contained  in  his  dispatch, 
and  notified  him  that  I  should  march  through  Richmond,  and  asked 
him  to  keep  out  of  sight,  lest  he  should  be  insulted  by  the  men. 
My   officers  and  men  feel  his  insult  as  keenly  as  I  do.    I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  something  from  you  before  I  got  here  to  guide  me, 
and  telegraphed  you  with  that  view  from  Morehead  city,  but  I  have 
not  received  a  word  from  you,  and  have  acted  thus  far  on  my  own 
responsibility.     I  will  treat  Mr.  Stanton  with  like  scorn  and  con- 
tempt unless  you  have  reasons  otherwise;  for  I  regard  my  military 
career  as  ended,  save  and  except  so  far  as  necessary  to  put  my  army 
into  your  hands.     Mr.  Stanton  can  give  me  no  orders  of  himself.     He 
may,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  and  those  shall  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter,  but  I  deny  his  right  to  command  an  army.     Your  orders  and 
wishes  shall  be  to  me  the  law,  but  I  ask  you  to  vindicate  my  name 
from  the  insult  conveyed  in  Mr.  Stanton 's  dispatch  to  General  Dix 
of  April  27tb,  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  land.     If  you 
do  not,  I  will.     No  man  shall  insult  me  with  impunity  as  long  as 
I  am  an  officer  of  the  army.     Subordination  to  authority  is  one  thing 
— submission  to  insult  is  another.     No  amount  of  retraction  or  pu- 
sillanimous excusing  will  do.     Mr.   Stanton  must  publicly  confess 
himself  a  common  libeller,  or —    But  I  won't  threaten.    I  will  not 
enter  Washington  except  on  your  or  the  President's  emphatic  or- 
ders ;  but  T  do  wish  to  remain  with  my  army  till  it  ceases  to  exist, 
or  till  it  is  broken  up  and  scattered  to  other  duty.     Then  I  wish  to 
go  for  a  time  to  my  family,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  future. 
Your  private  and  official   wishes,  when  conveyed  to  me,   shall  be 
sacred,  but  there  can  be  no  relations  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  me. 
He  seeks  your  life  and  reputation  as  well  as  mine.     Beware !    But  you 
are  cool,  and  have  been  most  skilful  in  managing  such  kind  of  people, 
and  I  have  faith  that  you  will  have  penetrated  his  designs.     He  wants 
the  vast  patronage  of  the  military  governorships  of  the  South,  and  the 
votes  of  the  negroes,  now  loyal  citizens,  for  political  capital,  and  who- 
ever stands  in  his  way  must  die.     Keep  above  such  influences,  or  you 
127 
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will  also  be  a  victim.     See  in  my  case  how  soon  all  past  services  are 
ignored  or  forgotten. 

Excuse  this  letter.  Burn  it,  but  heed  my  friendly  counsel.  The 
lust  for  power  in  political  minds  is  the  strongest  passion  of  life,  and 
impels  ambitious  men  (Richard  III.)  to  deeds  of  infamy. 

Ever  your  friend, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

Endorsement  by  General  SHERMAN  on  above. 

March  16, 1876. 

I  recall  from  the  within  letter  the  feelings  of  bitterness  that 
filled  my  soul  at  that  dread  epoch  of  time.  The  letter  must  have 
been  written  hastily  and  in  absolute  confidence— a  confidence  in 
General  Grant  that  I  then  felt  and  still  feel.  Because  I  sent  to 
Washington  terms  that  recognized  the  war  as  over,  and  promising 
the  subjugated  enemy  a  treatment  that  would  have  been  the  ex- 
treme of  generosity  and  wisdom,  I  was  denounced  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  a  traitor,  and  my  own  soldiers  commanded  to  disobey 
my  orders ;  and  this  denunciation  was  spread  broadcast  over  the 
world. 

Now,  after  twelve  long  eventful  years  of  political  acrimony,  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  return  to  the  same  point  of  history,  or 
else  permit  the  enemy  of  that  day  to  become  the  absolute  masters  of 
the  country. 

To-day  I  might  act  with  more  silence,  with  more  caution  and 
prudence,  because  I  am  twelve  years  older.  But  these  things  did 
occur,  these  feelings  were  felt,  and  inspired  acts  which  go  to  make 
up  history;  and  the  question  now  is  not,  was  I  right  or  wrong?  but, 
did  it  happen?  and  is  the  record  of  it  worth  anything  as  an  historic 
example  ? 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

General. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  MILITARY  DIVISION  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  J 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  28, 1866.         ) 

Lieutenant-  General  U.  S.  GRANT, 

Commander-in- Chief,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

DEAR  GENERAL  :  As  I  am  to-day  making  my  arrangements  to  go 
West,  preparatory  to  resuming  my  proper  duties,  I  think  it  proper  to 
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state  a  few  points  on  which  there  is  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of 
strangers. 

I  am  not  a  politician,  never  voted  but  once  in  my  life,  and  never 
read  a  political  platform.  If  spared,  I  never  will  read  a  political  plat- 
form, or  hold  any  civil  office  whatsoever.  I  venerate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  think  it  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  recent 
events  have  demonstrated  that  it  vests  the  general  government  with 
all  the  power  necessary  for  self-vindication,  and  for  the  protection  to 
life  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  To  accuse  me  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  copperheads  is  an  insult.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  any  able-bodied  man  who  has  not  fought  in  this  war,  much  less  in 
the  copperheads  who  opposed  the  war  itself,  or  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  successful  prosecution. 

My  opinions  on  all  matters  are  very  strong;  but  if  I  am  possessed 
properly  of  the  views  and  orders  of  my  superiors,  I  make  them  my 
study,  and  conform  my  conduct  to  them  as  if  they  were  my  own. 
The  President  has  only  to  tell  me  what  he  wants  done,  and  I  will 
do  it. 

I  was  hurt,  outraged,  and  insulted  at  Mr.  Stanton's  public  ar- 
raignment of  my  motives  and  actions,  at  his  endorsing  General 
Halleck's  insulting  and  offensive  dispatch,  and  his  studied  silence, 
when  the  press  accused  me  of  all  sorts  of  base  motives,  even  of 
selling  myself  to  Jeff.  Davis  for  gold,  of  sheltering  criminals,  and 
entertaining  ambitious  views  at  the  expense  of  my  country.  I 
respect  his  office,  but  cannot  him  personally,  till  he  undoes  the 
injustice  of  the  past.  I  think  I  have  soldierly  instincts  and  feel- 
ings ;  but  if  this  action  of  mine  at  all  incommodes  the  President  or 
endangers  public  harmony,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  so,  and 
leave  me  time  to  seek  civil  employment,  and  I  will  make  room 
for  some  one  else.  I  will  serve  the  President  of  the  United  States 
not  only  with  fidelity  but  with  zeal.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  constituted  authorities  must  be  sustained  and  per- 
petuated, not  for  our  good  alone,  but  for  that  of  coming  genera- 
tions. 

I  would  like  Mr.  Johnson  to  read  this  letter,  and  to  believe  me  that 
the  newspaper  gossip  of  my  having  presidential  aspirations  is  absurd 
and  offensive  to  me,  and  I  would  check  it  if  I  knew  how. 
As  ever,  your  ardent  friend  and  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Major- General. 


APPENDIX. 

Endorsement  ly  General  SHERMAN  on  above. 

March  16, 1877. 

This  letter  also  was  private,  and  not  copied  into  my  usual  letter- 
book.  I  had  forgotten  it,  but  to-day  it  expresses  my  feelings  and 
opinion,  and  must  have  been  penned  hastily,  but  as  the  result  of  long 
conviction. 

I  think  my  life  up  to  this  minute  has  been  consistent  therewith. 
Now  it  sounds  somewhat  absurd,  but  at  that  day  I  was  accused  of 
everything  bad,  because  I  had  consented  to  submit  to  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  for  their  consideration  certain  general  propositions 
looking  to  reconstruction  after  a  great  civil  war.  I  hereby  authorize 
General  Badeau  to  make  whatever  use  he  pleases  of  it  in  his  biography 
of  General  Grant,  to  whom  I  then  looked  as  my  superior  officer,  and 
as  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  results  of  the  war.  I  was  as 
loyal  to  him  as  man  could  be,  and  I  take  pride  in  the  belief  that  he 
wanted  just  such  following;  and  had  he,  when  President,  confided 
in  men  whose  attachment  had  been  tried  in  the  days  of  adversity 
and  battle,  I  believe  his  civil  administration  would  have  been,  if  not 
more  successful,  at  least  more  comfortable.  In  any  event  and  always, 
I  shall  hope  for  his  ultimate  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  deeds  well 

done. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General. 

GENEKAL  TOWNSEND  TO  GENERAL  EAWLINS. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S  OFFICE,  ) 
WASHINGTON,  May  19, 1868.  J" 

Brevet  Major- General  JOHN  A.  RAWLINS, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Armies  of  the  United  States  : 

GENERAL  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  22d  ult.,  I  have 
to  transmit  herewith  statements  from  the  regimental  records  on  file 
in  this  office,  showing  the  losses  sustained  by  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  from  May  5, 1864,  to  April  9, 
1865;  also  statements  from  the  regimental  records  on  file,  showing 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  army  of  the  James,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  from  May  5,  1864,  to  April  9,  1865;  together  with  the  reca- 
pitulation, showing  a  total  of  losses  sustained  by  both  armies  during 
the  period  above  named. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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STATEMENT    OF    CANNON    AND    SMALL-ARMS    SURRENDERED    TO    THE 
UNITED  STATES   FROM  APRIL  8  TO   DECEMBER  30,  1865. 


DATE  OF 
REPORT. 

Where  Surrendered. 

Cannon. 

Small- 
Armi. 

REMARKS. 

263 

10.000 

May  81,  1865.... 

Army  of  the  Potomac  

251 
175 

22,633 

V  Lee's  army. 

July  27,  1865.. 

Department  of  North  Carolina  

56 
168 

6,042 
8,424 

>•  Johnston's  army. 

99 

All?  81    1865 

Mt  Vernon  Arsenal,  Ala  

91 

1,400 

Macon  Ga                         

140 

28,1  63» 

[•  Taylor. 

105 

853 

Dec  9  1865 

Jackson  Miss                

1,235 

July  27,  1865.. 
Aug.  16,1865.. 

Shreveport,  La.,  and  Marshall,  Tex. 
Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  La  
Vicksbunr  and  Yazoo  City  Miss 

17 
69 
148 

4.024 
4,400 

Smith 

Dec  30  1865 

4 

595 

Dec  80  1865 

Trans-Mississippi  Department 

204 

The  records  of  the  Ordnance  Office  do  not  show  from  what  general  the  surrendered 
arms,  etc.,  were  received,  except  in  the  case  of  Johnston's  army  to  General  Sherman. 
ORDNANCE  OFFICE,  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  December  80, 18SO. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  COPT  OF  A  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT 
OF  EXCHANGED  AND  PAROLED  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  DURING  THE 
REBELLION,  MADE  BY  THE  COMMISSARY  GENERAL  OF  PRISONERS  TO 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR,  DECEMBER  6,  1865. 

PAROLED  ARMIES,  "  REBEL." 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  commanded  by  General  R.  E.  Lee  * 27,805 

Army  of  Tennessee,  and  others,  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston 31,243 

General  Jeff.  Thompson's  Army  of  Missouri 7,978 

Miscellaneous  Paroles,  Department  of  Virginia  * 9,072 

Paroled  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  other  stations 9,877 

Paroled  by  General  McCook,  in  Alabama  and  Florida 6,428 

Army  of  the  Departm  en  t  of  Alabama,  Lieutenant-General  R .  Taylor 42.293 

Army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  General  E.  K.  Smith 17,686 

Paroled  in  the  Department  of  Washington 3,390 

Paroled  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 13,922 

Surrendered  at  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn 5,029 


Total 

ADJUTANT- GENERAL'S  OFFICE,  January  3, 1831. 


174,223 


GENERAL  BRECK  TO  AUTHOR. 

WAB  DEPARTMENT,  ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S  OFFICE,  \ 
WASHINGTON,  July  29, 1S68.  J 

Brevet  Brigadier- General  ADAM  BADEATJ, 

Head-quarters,  Armies  of  the  United  States,  A.  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

GENERAL:  In  reply  to  your  communication,  of  the  24th  instant, 
I  have  to  furnish  you  the  following  information,  from  the  "Records  of 
Prisoners  of  War,"  filed  in  this  office : 
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The  number  of  rebel  prisoners  captured  by  the  United  States 
forces  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  subsequent  to  March  17,  1864, 
amount  to  92,405. 

The  number  of  rebel  prisoners  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
forces,  subsequent  to  March  17,  1864,  amount  to  176,384,  making  a 
total  of  captures  and  surrenders  for  that  period  of  268,789. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
SAMUEL  BRECK, 

Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 


MEMORANDA  RELATIVE  TO  GENERAL  LEE'S  APPLICATION  FOR  PARDON 
AND  PROPOSED  TRIAL  FOR  TREASON,  WITH  GENERAL  GRANT'S  EN- 
DORSEMENTS. FROM  "RECORDS  OF  HEAD-QUARTERS,  ARMIES  OF 
UNITED  STATES." 

BRIEF. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  June  13, 1S65. 

LEE,  General  R.  E. 

Application  for  benefits  and  full  restoration  of  rights  and  privileges 
extended  to  those  included  in  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
of  May  29,  1865. 


Endorsement  on  the  Foregoing  ly  Lieutenant- General  U.  8.  Grant  : 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  ARMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  June  16, 1865. 

Respectfully  forwarded  through  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President, 
with  earnest  recommendation  that  the  application  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  for  amnesty  and  pardon,  may  be  granted  him.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  recent  order  of  the  President  to  accompany  ap- 
plication does  not  accompany  this,  for  the  reason,  as  I  am  informed 
by  General  Ord,  the  order  requiring  it  had  not  reached  Richmond 
when  this  was  forwarded. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant- General. 


BRIEF. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  June  13, 1865. 


LEE,  General  R.  E., 

States,  that  being  about  to  be  indicted  with  others,  for  crime  of 
treason,  by  grand  jury  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  says  that  he  is  ready  to 
meet  any  charges  that  may  be  preferred  against  him. 

Had  supposed  his  surrender  protected  him.  Desires  to  comply 
with  provisions  of  the  President's  proclamation.  Encloses  applica- 
tion, etc. 
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Endorsement  on  the  Foregoing  ly  Lieutenant-  General  U.  S.  Grant : 

HEAD-QFABTEBS,  ABMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  June  16, 1865. 
In  my  opinion  the  officers  and  men  paroled  at  Appomattox 
court-house,  and  since,  upon  the  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  cannot 
be  tried  for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the  terms  of  their  parole. 
This  is  my  understanding.  Good  faith,  as  well  as  true  policy,  dictates 
that  we  should  observe  the  conditions  of  that  convention.  Bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  or  a  construction  of  that  convention 
subjecting  officers  to  trial  for  treason,  would  produce  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity in  the  minds  of  all  the  paroled  officers  and  men.  If  so  disposed, 
they  might  even  regard  such  an  infraction  of  terms  by  the  govern- 
ment as  an  entire  release  from  all  obligations  on  their  part.  I  will 
state  further,  that  the  terms  granted  by  me  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  of  the  country  generally. 
The  action  of  Judge  Underwood,  in  Norfolk,  has  already  had  an  injuri- 
ous effect,  and  I  would  ask  that  he  be  ordered  to  quash  all  indictments 
found  against  paroled  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desist  from  further 
prosecution  of  them. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant- General. 


INDEX 


The  names  of  national  officers  are  in  SMALL  CAPITALS  ;  those  of  rebels, 
in  it 


ABERCROMBIE,  GENERAL  J.  J.,  attacked 
at  White  House,  ii..  391. 

Allatoona  pass,  turned  by  Sherman,  ii., 
535 ;  rebels  repulsed  from,  iii.,  57. 

ALLEN,  COLONEL  EGBERT,  offered  com- 
mand of  entire  army  at  Corinth  by 
Halleck,  i.,  107. 

AMES,  GENERAL  ADALBERT,  at  Fort 
Fisher,  iii.,  313,  316,  337-345. 

Anderson,  General  R.  ff.,  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  ii.,  141,  147;  at  Cold  Harbor, 
279;  at  Culpeper,  ii.,  504;  ha  Valley 
of  Virginia,  iii.,  19-27. 

Appomattox  court  -  house,  Grant's 
march  to,  iii.,  586,  591;  battle  at, 
593 ;  surrender  of  Lee  at,  597-613. 

Appomattox  river,  course  of,  ii.,340; 
W.  F.  Smith's  movement  across,  355 ; 
crossed  by  army  of  Potomac,  iii.,  582. 

Arkansas,  in  possession  of  enemy,  ii., 
2 ;  department  of,  under  Steele,  31. 
60,  77 ;  Can  by  in  supreme  command 
of,  204  ;  Price  marches  through  to  in- 
vade Missouri,  iii.,  44 ;  Price  retreats 
to^  388 ;  operations  in,  disconnected 
with  principal  objects  of  the  war,  389. 

Arkansas  Post,  capture  of,  i.,  148. 

Army,  national,  at  commencement  of 
war,  i.,  3. 

Athens,  capture  of,  by  Forrest,  iii.,  57, 
152,  181. 

Atlanta,  objective  point  of  Sherman, 
ii.,  35,  533;  campaign  against,  ii., 
532,  543;  siege  of,  542-545;  evacu- 
ated by  rebels,  546 ;  comparison  of 
operations  against  with  those  in  front 
of  Eichmond,  549 ;  political  effect  of 
fall  of,  iii.,  16;  Sherman  ordered  to 
destroy  military  stores  at,  154 ;  found- 
ries and  machine-shops  destroyed  at, 
283  ;  Sherman  moves  from,  283. 

AUGUR,  GENERAL  C.  C.,  in  command 
of  department  of  Washington^  ii.,  31 ; 
required  by  Grant  to  send  forces  to 
protect  Sheridan's  rear,  iii.,  83. 

Augusta,  position  of,  iii.,  45 ;  communi- 
cation cut  between  Macon  and,  288 ; 
Bragg' s  arrival  at,  291. 


j  GENERAL  W.  W.,  in  West 
Virginia,  ii.,  195 ;  joins  Hunter  at 
Staunton,  418 ;  at  Hanging  Eock,  422 ; 
pursuit  of  McCauslana,  493 ;  in  army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  504 ;  at  battle  of 
Fisher's  hill,  iii.,  32. 

Averysboro,  battle  of,  Hi.,  428,  429. 

AYRES,  GENERAL  E.  B.,  at  Weldon 
road,  ii.,  515;  at  Hatcher's  run,  iii., 
124 ;  at  White  Oak  road,  461 ;  at  bat- 
tle of  Five  Forks,  480-492. 

BAILEY,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  J.,  saves 
Mississippi  squadron,  ii.,  78  ;  promot- 
ed to  brigadier-general,  79. 

BANKS,  GENERAL  N.  P.,  expedition 
against  Port  Hudson,  i.,  160 ;  applies 
to  Grant  for  reinforcements,  356  ;  re- 
ceives surrender  of  Port  Hudson, 
392 ;  in  command  of  department  of 
the  Gulf,  ii.,  31 ;  his  part  in  general 
plan  of  campaign,  1864,  36,  39.  50,  51  ; 
Bed  river  campaign,  §7-86 ;  instruc- 
tions for  general  campaign,  64 ;  delay 
of,  76  ;  defeat  of,  77  ;  Grant  asks  for 
removal  of,  81,  203;  supersedure  of, 

BARLOWJ  GENERAL  F.  C.,  on  the  Po 
river,  ii.,  157  ;  at  Spottsylvania,  172 ; 
at  Cold  Harbor,  291;  at  Deep  Bot- 
tom, 507 ;  at  Eeam's  station,  527 ;  in 
Appomattox  campaign,  hi.,  582,  583. 

Baton  Eouge,  expedition  from,  iii.,  175. 

Beaufort  harbor,  Porter's  fleet  at,  iii., 
308  ;  Butler's  transports  at,  308. 

Beauregard,  General  P.  G.  T.,  at  Shi- 
loh,  i.,  84;  siege  of  Corinth,  101 ;  re- 
treat from  Corinth,  102  ;  attack  on 
Butler  at  Drury's  Bluff,  ii.,  253; 
in  front  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  344, 
347,  348 ;  at  Petersburg,  June,  1864, 
363;  Petersburg  saved  by,  374;  in 
general  command  at  West,  iii.,  169 ; 
approves  of  Hood's  advance  into  Ten- 
nessee, 203 ;  summoned  from  the 
West  to  Georgia,  223 ;  underesti- 
mates Sherman's  force,  288 ;  command 
extended  to  sea-coast,  291 ;  proposi- 
tion to  crush  national  army  and  dictate 
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peace,  397 ;  superseded  by  Johnston, 
397  ;  retreat  to  Charlotte,  424. 

BELL,  COLONEL,  in  command  of  bri- 
gade before  Fort  Fisher,  iii.,  337-339 ; 
mortally  wounded,  339. 

Bell's  ferry,  destruction  of  national 
gunboat  at,  iii.,  242. 

Belmont,  battle  of,  17-19  ;  results,  20, 
21. 

BENHAM,  GENERAL  HENRY  W.,  builds 
pontoon  bridge  over  the  James,  ii., 
375. 

Bentonsville,  battle  of,  iii.,  429^432. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  position  of,  ii.,  248  ; 
capture  of,  248 ;  Butler  retreats  to, 
254;  Smith  arrives  at,  354;  battles 
of  June  16  and  17, 1864,  363,  367, 368 ; 
fortifications  at,  iii.,  4,  7. 

Big  Black  river,  battle  of,  i.,  275,  278. 

BIRNEY,  GENERAL  D.  B.,  in  temporary 
command  of  Second  corps  before  Pe- 
tersburg, ii.,  369,  382 ;  second  move- 
ment at  Deep  Bottom,  505,  511 ;  But- 
ler's movement  from  Deep  Bottom, 
iii.,  70. 

Blacks,  employed  in  trench  work  at 
Vicksburg,  i.,  337  ;  arming  the,  407  ; 
at  Spottsylvania,  ii.,  208  ;  at  mine  ex- 
plosion, 477, 481 ;  enthusiasm  for  Lin- 
coln, 381 ;  arming  of  by  rebels,  iii., 
353. 

BLAIR,  GENERAL  FRANK  P.,  loyalty  to 
duty  of,  ii.,  462 ;  joins  Sherman's 
army  in  Georgia,  536. 

Blockade,  efficiency  of,  iii.,  224,  348. 

Blue  Mountain,  Hood  at,  iii.,  56. 

Bowen,  General,  defeat  of  at  Port  Gib- 
son, i.,  210. 

Bragg.  General  Braxton,  opposed  to 
Buell  in  Tennessee,  i.,  110,  143;  at- 
tacks and  routs  Eosecrans,  433 ;  be- 
sieges Chattanooga,  434  ;  sends  Long- 
street  against  Burnside,  458 ;  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  485-511 ;  generalship 
of,  526-528  ;  relieved  from  command, 
550  ;  summoned  to  Georgia,  iii.,  223  ; 
ordered  to  oppose  Sherman,  291 ;  in 
command  in  North  Carolina,  312;  su- 
pineness  of,  at  Fort  Fisher,  346. 

Breclcenridge,  General  John  C.,  rein- 
forces Lee  on  the  North  Anna,  ii., 
226,  261 ;  dispatched  to  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  confront  Hunter,  345 ;  de- 
feats Sigel  in  Vallej  of  Virginia,  417  ; 
in  Early' s  campaign,  431,  432 ;  in 
East  Tennessee,  iii.,  191;  rebel  Sec- 
retary of  War.  395;  prepares  for 
evacuation  of  Kichmond",  398  ;  inter- 
view with  Sherman  after  fall  of  Kich- 
mond, 629. 

BREESE,  LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER,  be- 
fore Fort  Fisher,  iii.,  338. 
British  government,  sympathy  for  reb- 
els of,  iii.,  139,  348. 

British  industries  and  contraband  com- 
merce, iii.,  224. 


Brown's  ferry,  W.  F.  Smith's  expedi- 
tion against,  i.,  447. 

Bruinsburg,  Grant  lands  at,  L.  200. 

Buckner^  General  S.  B.,  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  i.,  47  ;  Grant's  message  to,  49  ; 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  49. 

BUELL,  GENERAL  D.  C.,  in  command 
of  department  of  the  Ohio,  i.,  23  ;  or- 
deredf  to  reinforce  Grant,  34 ;  slow 
movements  of,  68  ;  at  Shiloh,  82,  86, 
88,  89  ;  at  Corinth,  105  ;  dispatched 
after  Beauregard,  105  ;  opposes  Bragg 
in  Tennessee,  110;  outmanoeuvred  by 
Bragg,  431 ;  is  relieved,  431 ;  refuses 
a  command,  ii.,  52;  dismissed  from 
volunteer  army,  52. 

Burksville,  Lee's  flight  to,  iii.,  531, 537 ; 
manoeuvres  of  Grant  to  acquire  pos- 
session of,  547-563;  Jeiferson  Davis 
at,  555 ;  Ord  arrives  at,  567. 

BURNSIDE,  GENERAL  A.  E.,  campaign  of 
in  East  Tennessee,  i.,  439  ;  destitution 
of  troops,  452 ;  anxiety  in  regard  to, 
481 ;  Sherman  ordered  to  his  relief, 
523  ;  isolated  position  of,  535 ;  Long- 
street's  assault  on  Knoxville,  535- 
541 ;  arrival  of  Sherman,  543  ;  Knox- 
ville relieved,  543 ;  moves  in  pursuit 
of  Longstreet,  545  ;  errors  of,  547  ;  at 
the  Wilderness,  ii.,  105, 122  ;  at  Spott- 
sylvania, 148-165  ;  from  Spottsylva- 
nia to  North  Anna,  206-231  :  self-ab- 
negation, 261 ;  at  Cold  Harbor,  280, 
281,  289,  299  ;  on  the  Chickahominy, 
348  ;  crosses  the  James,  363 ;  first  as- 
saults on  Petersburg,  365,  375 ;  Ceme- 
tery Hill  and  the  mine,  465,  479-482 ; 
granted  leave  of  absence,  ii.,  489. 

BUTLER,  GENERAL  B.  F.,  his  part  in 
general  campaign  of  1864,  ii.,  31,  33, 
34,  44-47,  86,  89  ;  visited  by  Grant  at 
Fort  Monroe,  41-45  ;  rebel  capture  of 
Plymouth,  56, 57 ;  lands  at  City  Point, 
133 ;  reports  success,  151 ;  move- 
ments near  Bermuda  Hundred,  170; 
failure,  200 ;  campaign  of  May,  1864, 
241-259 ;  characteristics  as  a  soldier, 
246,  253,  255  ;  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
June,  1864,  342  ;  sends  two  expeditions 
against  Petersburg,  343  ;  ordered  to 
obstruct  navigation  of  the  James,  351 ; 
instructed  to  attack  Petersburg,  353 ; 
army  gunboats,  354  ;  loses  ground  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  367  ;  bridge  at 
Deep  Bottom,  3'92 ;  Grant's  views  of 
his  capabilities,  463,  464 ;  reduces  his 
forces  to  aid  Hancock,  505 ;  at  Deep 
Bottom,  iii.,  68,  70  ;  at  Fort  Harrison, 
76  ;  second  movement  north  of  James 
river,  115-122;  ordered  to  New  York 
to  preserve  order  during  election,  171 ; 
Fort  Fisher  affair,  225,  229,  235,  246, 
307,  323 ;  relieved  from  command, 
329. 

Cairo,  Grant  arrives  at,  i.,  11;  Grant 
in  command  of  district  of,  25. 
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Campbell's  station,  fight  at,  i.,  536. 

CANBY,  GENERAL  E.  K.  S.,  supersedes 
Banks,  ii.,  204 ;  ordered  to  move 
against  Mobile,  346 ;  ordered  to  send 
troops  to  Pascagoula,  iii.,  41 ;  ordered 
to  act  against  communications  of  Hood 
and  Beauregard,  175  ;  ordered  to  de- 
stroy factories  at  Montgomery  and 
Selma,  367 ;  movements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 388  5  ordered  into  Alabama, 
390 ;  slowness  and  disregard  of  or- 
ders, 408,  409  ;  campaign  against  Mo- 
bile, 637. 

Cape  Fear  river,  geography  of,  iii.,  307 ; 
capture  of  defences  of,  343 ;  Schofield's 
movements  on,  380. 

Carolinas,  Sherman's  campaign  in  the, 
iii.,  421-433. 

Cassville  taken  by  Sherman,  ii.,  535. 

Cedar  creek,  battle  of,  iii.,  92-100. 

Chamberlain's  creek,  repulse  of  rebels 
at,  iii.,  468. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  burnt  by  Early's 
orders,  ii.,  493. 

Champion's  Hill,  battle  of,  i.,  257,  267. 

Charleston,  critical  situation  of,  iii.,  291 ; 
evacuation  of,  382,  385. 

CHASE,  SECRETARY,  views  in  regard  to 
trade  with  rebels,  i.,411. 

Chattanooga,  danger  of  its  abandonment 
by  Kosecrans,  i.,  424 ;  natural  features 
of,  426,  444  j  vast  importance  of,  428  ; 
suffering  of  national  troops  during 
investment  by  Bragg,  436;  road  to 
Nashville  opened  by  Grant,  451  ; 
base  of  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign, 
ii.,  35,  532  ;  Sherman's  army  at,  533  ; 
cut  off  from  Sherman  by  Hood,  iii., 
153. 

Chattanooga,  battle  of,  orders  of  bat- 
tle, i.,  479-481 ';  preliminary  move- 
ments, 481,  482  ;  capture  of  Orchard 
knoll,  489  ;  Sherman's  movement  on 
Missionary  ridge,  495 ;  Hooker's  as- 
cent of  Lookout  mountain,  498-500; 
Sherman's  second  assault,  503;  Bragg' s 
right  weakened,  507  ;  Thomas  carries 
Missionary  ridge,  508,  509  ;  utter  rout 
of  Bragg,  511 ;  pursuit  of  rebels,  513  ; 
results,  525-530. 

Cfheatham,  General  B.  F.,  at  Spring 
hill,  iii.,  208  ;  at  battle  of  Nashville, 
250. 

Chicago,  plot  to  release  rebel  prisoners 
at,  iii.,  170. 

Chickahominy,  bottom  lands  of,  ii.,  267 ; 
advance  of  Grant  towards,  271 ;  army 
of  the  Potomac  on,  339,  343;  army 
of  the  Potomac  crosses,  347. 

Cincinnati,  the  iron-clad,  at  Vicksburg, 

1.  }    o4r4r. 

City  Point,  seizure  of,  ii.,  248  ;  situa- 
tion and  importance  of,  341 ;  Grant 
changes  his  pase  from  White  House 
to,  346 ;  national  gunboats  at,  351 ; 
Grant's  head-quarters  moved  to,  363 ; 


central  position  of,  369;  great  de- 
pot at,  376  ;  telegraph  line  from  Wash- 
ington broken,  453 ;  railroad  from, 
to  national  front  at  Petersburg,  iii., 
2 ;  entrenched  works  at,  7 ;  Grant's 
life  at,  135-149  ;  Lincoln's  visits  to, 
138,  437  ;  explosion  of  ordnance  boat 
by  rebels,  145 ;  visit  of  Mrs.  Grant 
and  her  children,  146  ;  visit  of  Sher- 
man to  Grant  at,  436,  437 ;  Lincoln 
waiting  for  news  at,  503. 

Cleburnt,  General  P.,  covers  rebel  re- 
treat after  Chickamauga,  i.,  518;  at 
Einggold,  519,  523. 

Cobb,  General  Howdl,  in  command  in 
Georgia,  iii.,  286;  falling  back  to 
Macon,  287  ;  surrender  of,  638. 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  ii.,  268-310; 
Sheridan's  advance  on  Old  Cold  Har- 
bor, 274 ;  Smith's  arrival  at  White 
House,  278  ;  assault  of  June  1st,  279 ; 
Grant's  plan  of  attack,  287-290 ;  as- 
saults 01  the  various  corps,  June  3, 
291 ;  result,  303-309. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  capture  of,  by  Sher- 
man, iii.,  423;  devastated  by  fire  by 
Wade  Hampton,  423. 

Congress,  revives  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general  for  Grant,  i.,  569. 

Congressional  committee,  report  of,  on 
failure  of  mine  explosion  oefbre  Pe- 
tersburg, ii.,  490. 

Corinth,  movement  towards,  i.,  101  ; 
counterfeit  defences  of  rebels  at,  104 ; 
Halleck's  incapacity  at,  106;  move- 
ments preliminary  to  battle  of,  116  ; 
battle  of,  116,  117. 

CORSE,  GENERAL  JOHN  M.,  at  battle  of 
Allatoona,  iii.,  58. 

Court  of  inquiry  into  failure  of  mine 
explosion  before  Petersburg,  ii.,  489. 

Cox,  GENERAL  JACOB  D.,  at  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  iii.,  208;  operations  against 
Wilmington,  381. 

CRAWFORD.  GENERAL  S.  W.,  at  Wil- 
derness, ii.,  103,  106;  at  Spottsylva- 
nia,  142;  at  North  Anna,  228,  230, 
231 ;  Weldon  road,  515 ;  at  Hatcher's 
run.  iii.,  119 ;  at  battle  of  White  Oak 
road,  480 ;  at  Five  Forks,  482,  487, 
490,  494. 

CRITTENDEN,  GENERAL  T.  S.,  crosses 
the  North  Anna,  ii.,  231 ;  at  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor,  295. 

CROCKER,  GENERAL  M.  M.,  engages  reb- 
els at  Jackson,  i..  244  ;  Grant's  opin- 
ion of,  246 ;  at  Champion's  hill,  264- 
267. 

CROOK,  GENERAL  GEORGE,  in  Valley 
of  Virginia,  ii.,  416;  in  army  of  the 
Shenandoah,  504 ;  at  battle  of  Win- 
chester, iii.,  30  ;  at  Fisher's  Hill,  32 ; 
at  Cedar  creek,  93 ;  ordered  to  Jeters- 
ville,  549  ;  at  battle  of  Sailor's  creek, 
573  ;  in  pursuit  of  Lee  on.  the  Appo- 
mattox,  580 ;  march  to.  Appomattox 
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court-house,  592 ;  battle  of  Appomat- 
tox,  597. 

CULLUM,  GENERAL  GEORGE  W.,  con- 
gratulations of,  on  fall  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  i.,  53. 

Culpeper,  topography  of,  ii.,  39. 

Cumberland,  army  of  the,  besieged  by 
Braga-,  i.,  435  ;  sufferings  during  siege, 
436  ;  at  battle  of  Chattanooga.  480, 


249. 

Cumberland  mountains,  the,  i.,  426  ; 
loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of,  429. 

Cumberland  river,  danger  of  Forrest 
moving  down,  iii.,  233;  closed  by 
rebel  batteries,  239  ;  closed  above  and 
below  Nashville,  250. 

CURTIS,  GENERAL  N.  M.,  at  Fort  Fish- 
er, first  attack,  iii.,  315-317,  320,  322  ; 
second  attack,  334,  336,  337,  339,  342. 

CUSTER,  GENERAL  GEORGE  A.,  at  battle 
of  Cedar  creek,  ii.,  95,  97,  98 ;  at  bat- 
tle of  Waynesboro,  iii.,  413  ;  at  Din- 
widdie  court-house,  467-470  ;  at  Five 
Forks,  485,  486,  493 ;  battle  of  Sail- 
or's creek,  575 ;  at  Appomattox  court- 
house, 593. 

DAHLGREN,  ADMIRAL,  in  command  of 
blockading  squadron  near  Ossabaw, 
iii.,  297. 

Danville  railroad,  route  and  impor- 
tance of,  ii.,  292 ;  Wilson's  movement 
against,  403-412;  Sheridan  ordered 
against,  iii.,  442  ;  struck  by  Sheridan, 
550. 

DAVIES,  GENERAL  H.  E.,  JR.,  at  Din- 
widdie,  iii.,  468-470 ;  at  Painesville, 
559. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  at  Lookout  mountain, 
i.;  451  fbombastic  speeches  in  Georgia, 
iii.,  50 ;  imprudent  disclosure  of  rebel 
plans,  51 ;  orders  Kirby  Smith  to  cross 
the  Mississippi,  175 ;  visits  Hood's 
army,  193  ;  unpopularity  of,  354 ;  pre- 
sents Lee's  despairing  report  to  rebel 
Congress,  403 ;  abandons  Richmond, 
629  ;  desertion  of  his  people  by,  537  ; 
passes  through  Burksville,  555 ;  liv- 
ing in  a  box  car  at  Greensboro,  627  ; 
instructs  Johnston  in  negotiations 
with  Sherman,  627,  633 ;  Johnston's 
revenge  on,  633 ;  capture  of,  in  wo- 
man's clothes,  639. 

Deep  Bottom,  Butler's  bridge  at,  ii., 
506 ;  Hancock's  movement,  July  26, 
470;  August  14,  506-511;  Butler's 
movement  from,  iii.,  70. 

Democratic  party,  opposition  of,  to  the 
war,  iii.,  13,  169. 

Departments,  rearrangement  of  military, 
when  Grant  took  chief  command,  ii., 
29-32. 

Dinwiddie,  battle  of,  iii.,  467-470. 

Dinwiddie  court-house,  Sheridan  at,  iii., 


453,  456  ;  held  by  the  national  forces, 
470. 

Dix,  GENERAL  JOHN  A.,  anxiety  of;  in 
regard  to  election  in  New  York,  iii., 
171. 

DODGE,  GENERAL  G.  M.,  ordered  to 
send  reinforcements  to  Thomas,  iii., 
240. 

Donelson,  Fort,  position  of,  i.,  23;  op- 
erations against,  33-51 ;  capture  of, 
50 ;  consequences  of  capture,  55. 

Draft,  riot  in  New  York  on  account  of, 
iii.,  15  :  enforced,  16. 

Drury's  Bluff,  battle  of,  ii.?  244-254. 

Duck  river,  course  of,  iii.,  178,  205  ; 
Hood's  retreat  across,  259. 

Early,  General  Jabal  A.,  at  battle  of 
Wilderness,  ii.,  123 ;  at  Spottsylvania, 
140,  143-155,  160-206;  sent  to  Valley 
of  Virginia,  419 ;  at  Lynchburg,  420 ; 
pursuit  of  Hunter,  421, 422 ;  ordered  to 
threaten  Washington,  429;  his  strength 
at  Staunton,  430 ;  movement  on  Wash- 
ington, 439 ;  retreat  to  Valley,  446 ;  at 
Strasburg,  450-  returns  to  Potomac, 
452,  469,  492 ;  drives  Crook's  column 
at  Kernstown,  493 ;  sends  McCausland 
to  burn  Chambers  burg,  Pa.,  493  ;  ne- 
cessity for  defeat  of,  iii.,  18 ;  Anderson 
and  Fitz-Lee  reinforce  army  of,  19 ;  sec- 
ond movement  against  Washington, 
19-22 ;  movements  on  Potomac,  22-28 ; 
battle  of  Winchester,  29 ;  manosuvres 
in  Shenandoah  valley,  84 ;  battle  of 
Tom's  brook,  86;  battle  of  Cedar 
creek,  91-105 ;  characteristics  of, 
106-108;  retreat  from  Staunton  to 
Waynesboro,  413 ;  battle  of  Waynes- 
boro, 413 ;  capture  of  entire  forces 
of,  414 ;  removed  from  command,  414. 

EGAN,  GENERAL  THOMAS  W.,  at  battle 
of  Hatcher's  run,  iii.,  124. 

Election,  Presidential,  effect  of,  on  the 
war,  iii.,  166 ;  rebel  machinations  in 
the  North  at  time  of,  170;  Butler 
sent  to  New  York  to  preserve  order, 
171 ;  result  of,  171. 

Emancipation  proclamation,  President 
Lincoln's,  i.,  406. 

EMORY,  GENERAL  WILLIAM  H.,  in  com- 
mand of  Nineteenth  corps  at  Cedar 
creek,  iii.,  93. 

Ewell,  General  R.  £.,  at  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  ii. ,  95  ;  holds  south  bank 
of  Cumberland  river,  iii.,  242  ;  at  fall 
of  Eichmond,  538 ;  sets  fire  to  Rich- 
mond, 538  ;  withdraws  his  command, 
540:  captured  at  battle  of  Sailor's 
creek,  577. 

FARRAGUT,  ADMIRAL,  expedition  of, 
against  Vicksburg,  i.,  125 ;  runs  bv 
Port  Hudson  and  communicates  with 
Grant,  179  ;  passes  forts  at  entrance  of 
Mobile  bay,  iii.,  41. 

Federal  Point,  Cape  Fear  river,  situation 
of,  iii.,  307 ;  geography  of,  311. 
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FEEREBO,  GENERAL  E.,  at  Spottsylva- 
nia,  ii.,  207. 

Fisher,  Fortj  on  Cape  Fear  river,  expe- 
dition against,  iii.,  224;  position  of, 
226  ;  Grant's  instructions  for  opera- 
tions against,  235  :  first  operations 
against,  307-322 ;  second  operations 
against,  325-348. 

Fisher's  Hill,  battle  of,  iii.,  31-35. 

FITCH,  CAPTAIN,  at  Cumberland  river, 
iii.,  239. 

Five  Forks,  importance  of,  iii.,  457, 
459 ;  rebel  activity  at,  459,  467  ;  battle 
of,  483-495. 

Floyd,  Major- General j  poltroonery  of, 
at  Fort  Donelson,  i.,  48. 

FOOTE,  ADMIRAL,  at  Fort  Henry,  i., 
27-31 ;  Fort  Donelson,  35,  41,  42. 

Forrest,  General  Jf.  K,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, i.,  138 ;  capture  of  Holly 
Springs,  138  ;  chased  out  of  West 
Tennessee,  141 ;  fights  Sturgis  at  Gun- 
town,  Miss.,  ii.,  401 ;  advance  against 
national  railroads,  iii.,  51 ;  moves  into 
Middle  Tennessee,  52 ;  capture  of  Ath- 
ens, 57, 152, 181 :  cuts  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  railroad,  152;  escapes 
from  Thomas  into  Alabama,  181  •  re- 
enters  Tennessee,  184;  at  Fort  Hei- 
man,  186 ;  movements  on  Harpeth 
river,  212 ;  at  Murfreesboro,  250 ;  in 
retreat  from  Nashville,  260,  261. 

FOSTER,  GENERAL  JOHN  G.,  assumes 
command  of  department  of  Ohio,  i., 
545 ;  succeeded  by  Schofield,  552 ;  in 
command  in  South  Carolina,  iii.,  175 ; 
movements  around  Savannah,  296  ; 
relieved  from  command,  379. 

FOSTER,  GENERAL  EGBERT  S.,  at  Deep 
Bottom,  ii.,  473. 

FRANKLIN,  GENERAL  W.  B.,  in  Red  riv- 
er campaign,  ii.,  73;  nominated  by 
Grant  to  command  four  departments 
in  one,  453. 

Franklin,  battle  of,  iii.,  211-213. 

FREMONT,  MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  C.,  in 
command  of  Western  department,!., 
10;  appoints  Grant  to  district  of  South- 
east Missouri,  11 ;  empowers  Grant  to 
take  Paducah,  12;  instructs  Grant  to 
make  demonstrations  on  both  sides  of 
Mississippi,  14 ;  superseded  by  Hal- 
leek,  23. 

Fry,  General,  in  command  of  rebels  at 
Augusta,  iii.,  288. 

Gabions  of  cane  and  grape-vine  at  Vicks- 
burg,  i.,  337. 

Gardner,  General,  surrenders  Port  Hud- 
son to  Banks,  i.,  392. 

GEARY,  GENERAL  JNO.  W.,  at  battle 
of  Wauhatchie,  448-450;  Lookout 
mountain,  497-501. 

Georgia,  situation  in,  after  fall  of  At- 
lanta, iii.,  40 ;  Sherman's  plan  for 
marching  through,  42 ;  Sherman  de- 
stroys enemy's  supplies,  222;  rebel 


consternation  at  Sherman's  progress 
in,  222 ;  garrison  of  Wilmington  or- 
dered to,  223 ;  alarm  of  rebels  at  Sher- 
man's march,  286  ;  governor  of,  ask- 
ing for  reinforcements,  287  ;  flight  of 
governor  and  state  officers,  288 ;  slaves 
liberated  by  Sherman,  297  ;  damages 
to,  by  Sherman,  297. 

GETTY,  GENERAL  GEORGE  W.,  battle  of 
Wilderness,  ii.,  103,  109,  117  ;  Cedar 
creek,  93-96. 

GIBBON,  GENERAL  JOHN,  battle  of  Wil 
derness,  ii.,  117  ;  Spottsylvania,  152, 
161,   172;   North  Anna,  232;    Cold 
Harbor,   291 ;    Beam's  station,   529 ; 
in  Appomattox  campaign,  iii.,  594. 

GILLEM,  GENERAL  A.  C.,  at  Morristown, 
iii.,  191. 

GILLMORE,  GENERAL  Q.  A.,  reinforces 
Butler,  ii.,  44,  86  ;  battle  of  Drury's 
Bluff,  253,  254;  movement  against 
Petersburg,  343 ;  relieved  from  com- 
mand by  Butler,  344. 

Gold,  high  price  of,  in  August,  1864, 
iii.,  12. 

GoldsborOj  Sherman's  objective  point 
in  Carolina  campaign,  iii.,  374 ;  meet- 
ing of  Sherman  and  Schofield  at,  421 ; 
march  to,  427  ;  Schofield  in  possession 
of,  434. 

Gordon,  General,  at  battle  of  Cedar 
creek,  iii.,  93,  98. 

Grand  Gulf,  position  of,  i.,  160 ;  McCler- 
nand  ordered  to  seize,  194  ;  naval 
bombardment  of,  198 ;  evacuation  of, 
215;  Grant  severs  communication 
with,  218. 

GRANGER,  GENERAL  GORDON,  sent  to 
assist  Burnside,  i.,  531 ;  his  reluctance 
and  complaint,  532  ;  arrives  at  Knox- 
ville,  544 ;  operations  against  Mobile, 
iii.,  637. 

Granny  White  road,  rebel  line  of  re- 
treat at  Nashville,  iii.,  254,  259. 

GRANT,  GENERAL  ULYSSES  S.,  birth 
and  family  of,  i.,  7 ;  change  of  name, 
7  ;  education  and  military  training,  7, 
8 ;  serves  in  Mexican  war,  8  ;  marriage, 
8:  a  leather  merchant  at  Galena,  9; 
offers  services  to  government,  9 ;  colo- 
nel of  volunteers,  9 ;  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 10 ;  in  command  of  South-east 
Missouri,  10 ;  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, 54 ;  relations  with  Sherman, 
57,  58,  183,  454,  572;  ii.,  17,  22-24, 
502,  503,  551 ;  iii.,  161,  162,  362,  363, 
436,  631,  635,  649,  650 ;  a  slaveholder 
before  the  war,  i.,  96  ;  major-general 
in  regular  army,  400 ;  relations  with 
Thomas,  i.,  515;  iii.,  195,  203-222, 
233,  237,  239,  240-242,  244-264,  270- 
280,  365,  370,  378,  392;  lieutenant- 
generalcy  created  for,  569 ;  in  com- 
mand of  armies  of  United  States,  ii., 
1,  14;  relations  with  Meade,  15,  49, 
186 ;  personal  traits  of,  20 ;  relations 
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with  Lincoln,  91,  92,  453 ;  iii.,  14,74, 
138,166. 197,  436,  514,  526,  650  ;  rela- 
tions with  Butler,  ii.,  227,  237,  244, 
256,  343,  354;  iii.,  226,  227,  235,  236, 
318,  321,  388  ;  characteristics  dis- 
played in  Wilderness  campaign,  ii., 
310-318 :  relations  with  high  offi- 
cers of  army  of  Potomac,  ii.,  487-489  ; 
relations  with  Sheridan,  495,  513,  iii., 
2,  19,  28,  81,  107,  404?  405,  420,  450, 
459,  482,  562,  650 ;  relations  with  Stan- 
ton,  ii.,  18;  iii.,  198;  life  at  City 
Point,  iii.,  135-149,  436,  437  ;  at  Ap- 
pomattox,  602-613 ;  summary  of  cam- 
paigns of,  641 ;  military  character  of, 
641-654;  saves  Lee  from  trial  for 
treason.  654. 

GREGG,  GENERAL  JOHN  I.,  in  Sheri- 
dan's expedition  to  Trevillian  sta- 
tion, ii.,  394;  at  White  House  farm, 
396 ;  at  St.  Mary-'s  church,  397  ; 
movements  north  of  James  river,  511 ; 
at  Beam's  station,  530;  at  Peeble's 
farm,  iii.,  77:  at  Hatcher's  run,  117, 
124 ;  at  Dinwiddie,  460. 

GRIFFIN,  GENERAL  CHARLES,  at  battle 
of  Wilderness,  ii.,  106;  on  North 
Anna,  228 ;  at  battle  of  Five  Forks, 
iii.,  490;  relieves  Warren  in  com- 
mand of  Fifth  corps,  494;  in  Appo- 
mattox  campaign,  546,  560,  570,  572, 
594. 

GRIFFITH,  SERGEANT  JOSEPH,  gallantry 
before  Vicksburg,  i.,  318 ;  promotion, 
318. 

GRIERSON,  GENERAL  B.  H.,  ordered  to 
cut  rebel  communications  with  Vicks- 
burg, i.,  188;  important  effect  of  expe- 
dition, 189,  284;  rapid  and  energetic 
movement,  189. 

Gunboats,  use  of,  for  inland  service,  i., 
24. 

HAINE'S  BLUFF,  Sherman's  assault  of,  i., 
143 ;  situation  and  importance  of, 
159j  162 ;  Sherman's  demonstration 
against,  201 ;  base  of  supplies  in  siege 
ofVicksburi,  283. 

HALLECK,  GENERAL  HENRY  W.,  in  com- 
mand of  department  of  Missouri,  i., 
24 ;  instructions  for  movement  against 
Fort  Henry,  27 ;  cautions  Grant  against 
rashness,  52 ;  relieves  Grant  from  com- 
mand. 60;  reinstates  him,  64;  takes 
the  field  after  Shiloh,  100  ;  treatment 
of  Grant,  100, 102 ;  failure  before  Cor- 
inth, 102-104 ;  made  general- in-chief, 
107 ;  opposed  to  political  soldiers,  132 ; 
orders  Grant  to  unite  with  Banks  be- 
fore Vicksburg  campaign,  227 ;  patriot- 
ism and  anxiety  for  success,  333 ;  coun- 
termands parolling  of  Vicksburo-  gar- 
rison, 392 ;  praise  of  Grant  after  fall 
of  Vicksburg,  400  ;  objects  to  Grant's 
proposed  movement  against  Mobile, 
412,  414;  orders  Grant  to  reinforce 
Rosecrans,  419;  attempts  to  com- 


pel co-operation  of  Rosecrans  with 
Grant,  423,  431  ;  loyal  support  of 
Grant,  440 ;  anxiety  about  Burnside, 
459,  465,  ( 471,  481  ;  congratulates 
Grant  after  Chattanooga,  515 ;  failure 
as  commander-in-chicf,  567  ;  congrat- 
ulates Grant  on  appointment  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, 575  ;  chief  of  staff  of 
army,  ii.,  17  ;  subordination  to  Grant, 
18  ;  real  author  of  the  Red  river  cam- 
paign, 58.  64;  in  favor  of  superse-' 
ding  Banks,  84 ;  suggests  movement 
against  Richmond  by  Grant's  right 
flank,  334;  alarm  at  Early's  move- 
ment. 434?  436 ;  declines  responsibil- 
ity of  giving  orders,  452 ;  distrust  of 
Sheridan,  490,  iii.,  34;  alarm  at  re- 
sistance to  draft,  510  ;  proposes  to  take 
in  sail,  510 ;  modifies  Grant's  instruc- 
tions to  Sheridan,  iii.,  89 ;  opinion  on 
treatment  of  non-combatants,  113; 
recommends  different  campaign  from 
Sherman's  march,  iii.,  157 ;  corre- 
spondence with  Thomas,  complain- 
ing of  delay  in  Nashville  campaign, 
241. 

Hampton,  General  Wad#,  attack  on 
Gregg,  ii.,  397  ;  movements  against 
Wilson's  expedition,  412 ;  sent  to  Au- 
gusta to  organize  cavalry,  iii.,  292; 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  422;  destroys  Co- 
lumbia by  fire,  423. 

HANCOCK,  GENERAL  WINFIELD  S.,  at 
battle  of  Wilderness,  ii.,  109-123; 
movements  in  valley  of  Po,  152 ; 
movements  of  May  10,  1864,  164; 
assault  of  May  12,  171-183 ;  assault 
of  May  17, 198 ;  movement  to  Frcd- 
ericksburg  railroad,  201,  218 ;  move- 
ments on  the  North  Anna,  227-237: 
on  the  Totopotomy,  270,  271 ;  at  Cold 
Harbor,  281,  287,  296,  299;  crossing 
the  James,  339,  348,  351-356;  ad- 
vance to  Petersburg,  360,  362;  as- 
saults on  Petersburg,  365,  377 ;  tempo- 
rarily relieved  on  account  of  wounds, 
369 ;  requests  investigation  of  conduct 
before  Petersburg,  377 ;  at  Deep  Bot- 
tom, July  26  to  29,  1864,  468;  be- 
fore Petersburg,  July  30,  475,  485; 
second  movement  at  Deep  Bottom, 
506,  507,  511 ;  brigadier  -  general  in 
regular  army,  513 ;  at  Ream's  station, 
527-531 ;  at  Hatcher's  run,  117-128 ; 
in  command  of  Middle  Military  Di- 
vision, iii.,  417. 

Hanover  ferry :  position  of,  ii.,  267. 

Hanover  junction  as  a  strategic  point, 
ii.,  217. 

Haraee,  General  Wm.  J.,  in  command 
at  Macon,  iii.,  287;  at  Augusta,  288; 
at  Savannah,  305 ;  evacuates  Savan- 
nah, 306 ;  abandons  Columbia,  422  ; 
defeat  and  retreat  from  Averysboro, 
448. 

Harrison,  Fort,  captured  by  Ord,  iii.,  71. 
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HATCH,  GENERAL,  at  Franklin,  in.,  212 ; 
at  Rutherford  creek,  260. 

Hatcher's  run,  battle  of,  116-128;  de- 
clared a  defeat  by  Northern  democrats, 
iii.,  169. 

Hawe's  shop,  battle  of,  ii.,  269. 

HAYES,  GENERAL  KUTHERFORD  B.,  ser- 
vice in  West  Virginia,  iii.,  101-103. 

HAZEN,  GENERAL  Wit.  B.,  at  Brown's 
ferry,  i.,  446 ;  at  Fort  McAllister,  iii., 
295,  296. 

Helena,  Miss.,  Washburne's  movement 
from,  i.,  131,  132;  Yazoo  pass  expe- 
dition, 168. 

Henry,  Fortj  position  of,  i,  23,  28 ;  expe- 
dition against,  '28-30  ;  capture  of,  32. 

HERRON,  GENERAL  F.  J.,  arrival  of,  at 
Vicksburg,  i.,  352  ;  operations  during 
siege,  353. 

ffill.  General  A.  P.,  at  battle  of  Wil- 
derness, ii.,  11,  95,  101,  109;  death 
and  burial  of,  iii.,  532. 

Eoke,  General,  in  command  in  North 
Carolina,  iii.,  312;  at  Wilmington, 
317;  at  Fort  Fisher,  first  expedi- 
tion, 320  ;  second  expedition,  334-343. 

Holly  Springs,  Grant  at,  i.,  127 ;  cap- 
ture ot  by  rebels,  138. 

Hood,  General  J.  B.,  supersedes  J.  E. 
Johnston,  ii.,  539;  assaults  on  Sher- 
man, 540-542 ;  sends  cavalry  against 
Sherman's  rear,  544;  evacuation  of 
Atlanta,  546 ;  sends  Wheeler  to  cut 
Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  iii., 
42;  moves  to  Palmetto  station,  49; 
movement  towards  Tennessee,  50,  59, 
151,  163,  181-193 ;  campaign  in  Ten- 
nessee, 203-278. 

HOOKER,  GENERAL  JOSEPH,  sent  to 
support  Eosecrans,  i.,  438;  at  Wau- 
hatchie,  449 ;  operations  in  Lookout 
valley,  497  ;  attack  on  Lookout  moun- 
tain, 500;  moves  on  Rossville,  502; 


from  command,  ii.,  463. 

HOVEY,  GENERAL  A.  P.,  movement 
from  Helena,  i.,  132  ;  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's hill,  258-270. 

HOWARD,  GENERAL  0.  0.,  at  Wau- 
hatchie,  i.,  448,  450;  at  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  494,496,  514;  hi  Knox- 
ville  campaign,  539;  succeeds  Mc- 
Pherson  in  command  of  army  of  Ten- 
nessee, ii.,  462  ;  with  Sherman  in  At- 
lanta campaign,  534,  541-545  ;  in  com- 
mand of  Sherman's  right  wing  in 
march  to  sea,  iii.,  283,  288,  289,  295  ; 
in  Sherman's  campaign  north  of  Sa- 
vannah, 373  ;  at  battle  of  Bentons- 
ville,  iii.,  430,  431. 

HUMPHREYS,  GENERAL  A.  A.,  at  Fort 
Steadman,  iii.,  447  ;  in  command  of 
Second  corps,  448  ;  at  Hatcher's  run, 
457  ;  final  assault  on  Petersburg,  506, 


515  ;  in  Appomattox  campaign,  520» 
546,  553,  569,  572,  583,  592. 

HUNTER,  GENERAL  DAVID,  sent  with  dis- 
patches to  Banks,  ii.,  76  ;  supersedes 
Sigel,  202,  417 ;  ordered  up  Valley  of 
Virginia,  402;  defeat  of  rebels  at 
Piedmont,  418;  occupies  Lexington, 
419  ;  before  Lynchburg,  420 ;  retreat 
through  the  mountains,  421 ;  destruc- 
tion of  rebel  factories  and  stores,  425  ; 
in  Potomac  valley,  497  ;  relieved  by 
Sheridan,  498. 

HURLBUT,  GENERAL  S.  A.,  at  Shiloh, 
i.,  74,  77,  83,  88  ;  Hatchie  river,  118 ; 
in  command  of  Sixteenth  corps,  161  ; 
in  command  at  Memphis  during  vicks- 
burg  campaign,  223-225. 

INGALLS,  GENERAL  KUFUS,  chief  quar- 
termaster of  army  of  Potomac,  in 
movement  across  the  James  river,  ii., 
375. 

Introduction,  i.,  1. 

luka,  battle  of,  i.,  110,  112-114. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  importance  of,  i.,  220; 
battle  of,  239-249 ;  Sherman's  move- 
ment against,  393  ;  second  capture  of, 
396. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  position  of,  i.,  109; 
Grant's  head-quarters  at,  115. 

James  river,  geography  of,  ii.,  4,  248, 
340 ;  strategical  importance  of,  45  ; 
Butler's  operations  on,  241-259 ;  army 
of  Potomac  crosses,  341,  346-357,  374 ; 
Sheridan  crosses,  398 ;  movement  of 
July  26,1864,  north  of,  468-475;  move- 
ment of  August  12,  1864,  north  of, 
505-508;  movement  of  September  29, 
1864,  north  of,  iii.,  68-76;  movement 
of  October  27,  1864,  north  of,  122-3. 

JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT  ANDREW,  inaugu- 
ration of,  iii.,  627  ;  disapproves  Sher- 
man's course  in  North  Carolina,  631 ; 
desires  to  try  Lee  for  treason,  654. 

Johnston,  General  Albert  S.,  at  Shi- 
loh, i.,  75  ;  his  death,  84. 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.,  in  chief 
command  against  Grant,  May,  1863,  i., 
212 ;  moves  to  defend  Jackson,  218 ; 
strength  of,  at  Jackson,  241 ;  orders 
Pemberton  to  attack  Grant  at  Clinton, 
241,  242 :  battle  of  Jackson.  244-249  ; 
scatters  his  forces,  255 ;  orders  Pem- 
berton to  join  him  at  Clinton,  256  ; 
marches  to  join  Pernbertoji,  280  ;  or- 
ders Pemberton  to  evacuate  V  icksburg, 
299  ;  at  Canton,  raising  an  army  to  at- 
tack Grant's  rear,  308  ;  menacing  atti- 
tude in  Grant' s  rear,  354 ;  march  against 
Grant,  360  :  falls  back  upon  Jackson, 
394 ;  withdraws  across  Pearl  river, 
396 ;  in  command  of  rebel  army  of 
Tennessee,  560;  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  ii., 

•  5 ;  campaign  against  Sherman,  533  ; 
falls  back  to  Eesaca,  534;  evacuates 
Dalton,  534 ;  retreats  across  the  Oos- 
tenaula,  535  ;  battle  of  New  Hope 
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church,  538  ;  at  Kenesaw  mountain, 
537  ;  crosses  the  Chattahoochee,  538  ; 
superseded  by  Hood,  539;  recalled 
from  retirement,  Hi.,  356 ;  supersedes 
Beauregard  in  front  of  Sherman,  398 ; 
plan  to  unite  forces  with  Lee,  420 ; 
at  Bentonsville,  429  ;  retreat  through 
-Raleigh,  627;  first  interview  with 
Sherman,  628 ;  final  interview  with 
Sherman,  633  ;  surrender  of.  634. 

KAUTZ,  GENERAL  A.  V.,  attack  on  Pe- 
tersburg ii..  344 ;  at  Ream's  station, 
404:  in  Wilson's  raid,  404-409;  at 
Darby  town,  iii.,  70. 

Kenesaw  mountain,  Sherman's  assault 
on,  ii.,  536-538. 

Kentucky,  neutrality  of,  i.,  11 ;  strategi- 
cal situation  in,  22. 

Kershaw,  General,  in  Valley  of  Virginia, 
iii.,  84;  at  battle  of  Cedar  creek,  93, 
94,  96,  97  ;  returns  to  Lee,  101 ;  cap- 
tured at  battle  of  Sailor's  creek,  577. 

KILPATRICK,  GENERAL  JUDSON,  sent 
south  of  Atlanta,  ii..  544 ;  in  com- 
mand of  cavalry  m  Sherman's  army, 
iii.,  283  ;  in  march  to  sea,  288,  289, 
293  ;  in  campaign  through  Carolinas, 
373. 

Kingston  taken  by  Sherman,  ii.,  535. 

Knoxville,  danger  of,  i.,  531 ;  siege  of, 
534-543. 

Lamb,  Colonel,  commandant  of  Fort 
Fisher,  iii.,  341,  343. 

LAUMAN,  GENERAL  J.  G.,  at  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  i.,  352. 

LAWLER,  GENERAL  M.  K.,  at  Black  river 
bridge,  i.,  277. 

LEDLIE,  GENERAL  JAMES  H.,  before  Pe- 
tersburg, July  30, 1864,  ii.,  477. 

LEE,  ADMIRAL,  guarding  James  river, 
ii.,  351 ;  in  command  of  gunboat  fleet 
at  West,  iii.,  265. 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  in  command 
of  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  ii.,  5; 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  101-134 ;  at 
Spottsylvania,  134-209  ;  movement  to 
the  North  Anna,  218-237 ;  movements 
preceding  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  266- 
273 ;  battles  at  Ccld  Harbor,  275-309 ; 
observations  on  strategy  of,  306-324  ; 
movements  preceding  crossing  of 
James,  347-363 ;  moves  to  Petersburg, 
364;  defence  of  Petersburg,  364-369  ; 
reports  Petersburg  cut  off  from  Wei- 
don,  387  ;  sends  Early  and  Brecken- 
ridge  against  Hunter,  419 ;  doubts  as 
to  Early' s  expedition  across  the  Poto- 
mac, 431 :  reinforces  Early  in  Valley 
of  Virginia,  504  ;  loses  Weldon  road, 
520  ;  disingenuous  reports  of,  208, 270, 
528-525,  iii.,  70,  127  :  prevented  from 
reinforcing  Hood  or  Early,  532 ;  rela- 
tions with  Early's  campaign,  iii.,  17- 
24,  88,  80, 84, 105;  at  Peebles  farm  and 
Fort  Harrison,  74-80;  at  Hatcher's 
run,  114-128 ;  sends  Hoke's  division 


to  North  Carolina,  312  ;  created  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  356 ;  alarming  report  to 
rebel  government  by,  395 ;  plans  for 
movement  if  Richmond  were  aban- 
doned, 396 ;  complains  of  desertion  of 
rebel  soldiers,  398  ;  report  on  destitu- 
tion of  army,  399  ;  letter  to  Grant  pro- 
posing military  convention,  400 ;  con- 
fidential communication  to  Davis  on 
desperate  condition  of  rebel  states, 
403  ;  attempted  union  with  Johnston, 
420 ;  attacks  Fort  Steadman,  445, 447, 
449 ;  movements  prior  to  battle  of  Five 
Forks,  471 ;  relations  to  battle  of  Five 
Forks,  487,  495  ;  final  defence  of  Pe- 
tersburg, 507-530  ;  last  dispatch  from 
Petersburg,  530 ;  evacuation  of  Peters- 
burg, 532 ;  desertion  of  Richmond, 
538  ;  flight  from  Petersburg,  544-597  ; 
at  Amelia,  549  ;  intercepted  by  Grant, 
565 ;  pursuit  of,  by  national  army,  578 ; 
correspondence  relative  to  surrender 
of,  589,  590,  594,  595,  599  ;  surrender 
of,  602-609 ;  second  interview  with 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  611 ;  parole  of, 
613  ;  draws  "  destitute  ration  "  in 
Richmond,  614 ;  condition  at  Appo- 
mattox, 623;  characteristics  of,  651, 
652;  indictment  for  treason  of,  654; 
saved  by  Grant,  654. 

Lee,  General  S.  D.,  at  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, iii.,  250. 

Lee^  General  W.  F.,  at  Ream's  station, 
ii.7  406 ;  Nottaway  court-house,  407. 

LINCOLN,  PRESIDENT  ABRAHAM,  call 
for  troops,  i.,  4 ;  friendship  for  Mc- 
Clernand,  129 ;  support  of  Grant,  180 ; 
letter  to  Grant  after  Vicksburg,  399 ; 
emancipation  proclamation  of,  406 ; 
proclaims  thanksgiving  for  success 
in  Tennessee,  546 ;  address  to  Grant 
on  appointment  as  lieutenant-gener- 
al, 5?  6 ;  correspondence  with  Grant 
at  Culpeper,  ii.,  91,  92 ;  encourages 
Grant,  352  ;  visits  army  of  Potomac, 
381 ;  received  by  black  troops,  381 ; 
suggests  Grant's  return  to  Washing- 
ton, 437  ;  lack  of  confidence  in  Hal- 
leek,  442 ;  telegraphs  Grant  in  refer- 
ence to  a  commander  to  place  himself 
south  of  the  enemy;  496 ;  anxiety  for 
Sheridan's  safety,  iii.,  74;  visits  to 
Grant's  head-quarters,  137-139 ;  char- 
acteristics, 139;  confidence  in  Grant, 
197 ;  solicitude  because  of  Thomas's 
inactivity,  216,  262  ;  reply  to  Grant's 
report  of  Lee's  proposition  of  military 
convention,  401 ;  visits  Grant  at  City 
Point,  March,  1865,  436 ;  waiting  for 
news  at  City  Point,  503  ;  news  of  bat- 
tle of  Five  Forks,  513 ;  congratulates 
Grant,  526 ;  visits  Petersburg,  535  ; 
communicates  to  Grant  views  on  re- 
construction, 580  ;  action  of  govern- 
ment of,  after  close  of  war,  625 ;  assas- 
sination of,  627. 
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LOGAN,  GENERAL  JOHN  A.,  at  Belmont, 
L,  15;  at  battle  of  Raymond,  236; 
moves  to  Bolton,  254 ;  Champion's 
hill,  264,  266 ;  his  division  first  to  enter 
Vicksburg,  387  ;  loyalty  to  duty  of,  ii. , 
462,  541 ;  ordered  to  Nashville  to  com- 
mand army  of  Cumberland,  iii.,  249. 

Longstreet,  General  James,  movement 
against  Burnside  in  Tennessee,  i., 
460 ;  attack  on  Fort  Sanders,  539 ; 
abandons  siege  of  Knoxville,  543 ; 
retreats  towards  Virginia,  543;  goes 
into  winter  quarters,  548  ;  pursued  by 
Schofield,  562 ;  at  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, ii.,  114;  wounded,  121; 
movements  north  of  James,  iii.,  90, 
122,  507 ;  at  final  defence  of  Peters- 
burg, 519 ;  at  Appomattox?  597. 

Lookout  mountain,  battle  of,  i.,  498-501. 

Lookout  valley,  importance  of,  i.,  445; 
movement  at  mouth  of,  447,  448 ;  fate 
ofj  decided,  451. 

Louisiana,  the,  Butler's  powder-ship  at 
Fort  Fisher,  iii.,  308. 

Lynchburg,  strategical  importance  of, 
ii.,  334-345  ;  Hunter's  movement 
against,  418-423. 

Macpn,  surrender  of,  iii.,  638. 

Marietta  taken  by  Sherman,  ii.,  538. 

MAKTINDALE,  GENERAL  JOHN  H.,  at 
Cold  Harbor,  ii.,  293 ;  before  Peters- 
burg, 358. 

McAllister,  Fort,  capture  of,  by  Hazen, 
iii.,  295. 

McABTHUR,  GENERAL  JOHN,  at  battle 
of  Nashville,  iii.,  254. 

McCausland^  General,  burns  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. ,  ii. ,  493 ;  pursued  and  routed 
by  Averill,  493. 

MCCLELLAN,  GENERAL  GEORGE  B., 
Grant  hopes  for  position  on  staff  of, 
i.,  10;  suggests  operations  in  Ken- 
tucky and  "Tennessee,  26,  430  ;  can- 
didate for  Presidency,  iii.,  13 ;  defeat- 
ed, 16  ;  resigns  his  commission,  173. 

McCLERNAND,  GENERAL  JOHN  A.,  at 

Belmont,  i. ,  15 ;  at  Fort  Henry,  28 ;  at 
Fort  Donelson,  39-47 ;  at  Shiloh,  69, 
70 ;  in  command  of  reserve  before  Cor- 
inth, 100;  aspires  to  high  command 
at  West,  128 ;  endorsed  by  President, 
130 ;  in  command  of  expedition  against 
Vicksburg,  137  ;  capture  of  Arkansas 
Post,  149;  insubordination  of,  151; 
reduced  to  command  of  corps,  152 ;  on 
Vicksburg  canaL  163;  at  New  Car- 
thage, 193  ;  inefficiency,  195  ;  in  ad- 
vance after  crossing  Mississippi,  205  ; 
at  Port  Gibson,  207 ;  operations  in 
Vicksburg  campaign,  214;  Grant's 
distrust  of  his  ability,  231 ;  inefficiency 
at  Champion's  hill,  262 ;  at  Big  Black 
river  bridge,  275  ;  first  assault  on 
Vicksburg,  303;  second  assault,  315, 
322,  324-326;  insubordination  of, 
351 ;  issues  offensive  orders,  362 ;  com- 
128 


plaints  of  Sherman  and  McPherson, 
302  ;  relieved  entirely  from  command, 
363 ;  mischievous  behavior  and  career, 
363,  364. 

MCPHERSON,  GENERAL  JAMES  B.,  at 
Fort  Donelson,  i.,  39 ;  at  Shiloh,  81 ; 
at  Corinth,  115-117 ;  in  command  of 
Seventeenth  corps,  161 ;  at  Lake  Prov- 
idence, 167 ;  at  Yazoo  pass,  171 ;  move- 
ment below  Vicksburg,  198;  crosses 
the  Mississippi,  206  ;  battle  of  Port 
Gibson,  208 ;  pursuit  of  enemy,  210 ; 
advance  to  Rocky  Springs,  227 ;  bat- 
tle of  Raymond,  236  ;  advance  towards 
Jackson,  240,  243 ;  at  battle  of  Jack- 
son, 244,  246,  247;  at  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's hill,  260,  268,  269  ;  in  command 
of  department  of  Tennessee,  ii.,  18  ; 
with  Sherman  in  Georgia,  533-540 ; 
death  of,  541. 

MEADE.  GENERAL  GEORGE  G.,  in  com- 
mand of  army  of  Potomac,  ii.,  6  ; 
magnanimity  of,  15 ;  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, 100-120  ;  at  Spottsylvania,  139  ; 
Grant's  opinion  of.  186 ;  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, 296 ;  crossing  James  river,  351 ;  in 
command  before Tetersburg,  363,  365  ; 
assaults  under  direction  of,  369 ;  per- 
sonal characteristics  of,  370,  371 ;  offi- 
cial reports  as  to  failure  to  take  Peters- 
burg, 377-379 ;  peremptory  commands 
to  Wright  before  Petersburg,  385; 
trouble  with  W.  F.  Smith,  464 ;  Burn- 
side's  mine,  466-485  ;  movement 
against  Weldon  road,  506,  514,  516 ; 
battle  of  Ream's  station,  528 ;  move- 
ment against  Peeble's  farm,  iii.,  70, 
72,  77,  78 ;  battle  of  Hatcher's  run, 
1 1 5-1 28 ;  movement  to  destroy  Weldon 
road,  228,  229  ;  movements  prelimi- 
nary to  battle  of  Five  Forks,  442-482  ; 
final  assaults  on  Petersburg,  500-528 ; 
pursuit  of  Lee,  547-600;  at  Jeters- 
ville,  559,  563 ;  at  Appomattox,  600. 

Memphis,  covered  by  Columbus,  i.,  22; 
covered  by  Corintn,  67 ;  Grant's  head- 
quarters after  fall  of  Corinth,  106. 

Meridian,  Sherman's  expedition  against, 
i.,  552-560. 

MERRITT,  GENERAL  WESLEY,  in  Valley 
of  Virginia,  iii.,  95,  98,  412;  at  battle 
of  Dinwiddie,  468-472 ;  at  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  495 ;  pursuit  to  Appo- 
mattox, 524,  547,  552, 560 ;  at  battle  of 
Sailor's  creek,  573-575 ;  moves  on  Ap- 
pomattox court-house,  592. 

Middle  Military  Division  created,  ii., 
502. 

MILES,  GENERAL  NELSON  A.,  at  battle 
of  Ream's  station,  ii.,  527;  at  White 
Oak  road,  iii.,  505 ;  at  Sutherland  sta- 
tion, 523-5L'5. 

Mill  edge  ville.  abandoned  by  rebels,  iii. , 
288. 

Millen  captured  by  Sherman,  iii.,  223, 
289. 
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Milliken's  "bend,  concentration  of 
Grant's  forces  at,  i.,  186. 

Missionary  ridge,  situation  of,  i.,  427; 
seized  by  Bragg,  435 ;  Thomas's  as- 
saults on,  488,  507-512;  Sherman's 
assaults  on,  495,  504-507.. 

Missouri,  Grant's  first  service  in,  i.,  10, 
11 ;  Kosecrans  in  command  in,  11.,  30. 

Mississippi,  proposal  to  bring,  into  Un- 
ion, i.,  416. 

Mississippi  river,  military  importance 
of  i.,  123 ;  rebel  fortifications  on,  124 ; 
Sherman's  expedition,  December, 
1862,  135:  tortuous  course  of,  157; 
forests  and  jungles  of,  158. 

Mississippi  squadron,  saved  by  Bailey, 

Mississippi  valley,  character  of,  i.,  156. 

Mobile,  proposed  capture  of,  i.,  412, 413 ; 
Canby's  force  before,  iii.,  637;  cap- 
ture of  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely, 
637 ;  evacuation  of,  637. 

Montgomery,  occupation  of,  iii.,  638. 

MOTT,  GENERAL  G.,  at  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  ii.,  110-121 ;  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  166, 167 ;  at  Deep  Bottom  and 
Bailey's  creek,  507. 

MOWER,  GENERAL  JOSEPH  A.,  command 
transferred  to  Tennessee,  iii.,  154;  at 
Bentonsville,  431. 

MURPHY,  COLONEL  R.  C. .abandons  luka, 
i.,  110  ;  surrenders  Holly  Springs, 
138 ;  cashiered,  139. 

Nashville,  battle  of,  iii.,  249-279. 

Nashville,  situation  at,  in  December, 
1864,  iii.,  210-234;  topography  of, 
249. 

National  army,  right  of  suffrage  of  men 
in,  iii.,  167  ;  fourteen  states  authorize 
their  soldiers  to  vote,  172. 

National  losses.— At  Belmont.i.,  20;  at 
Fort  Henry,  32;  at  Fort  Donelson, 
51 ;  at  Shiloh,  91 ;  at  luka,  113 ;  at 
Corinth,  117;  Sherman's  attack  on 
Haine's  bluff,  145 ;  at  Arkansas  Post, 
149;  at  Port  Gibson,  211;  at  Raymond, 
237 ;  at  Jackson,  249 ;  at  Champion's 
Hill,  269 ;  at  Black  river  bridge,  278 ; 
Vicksburg  campaign,  284 ;  assaults  on 

•  Vicksburg,  304-326 ;  Sherman's  move- 
ment against  Jackson,  397  ;  Vicksburg 

•°  i       •  ^A«         *    *    i       .  .  i 


Chattanooga,  524 :  at  assault  on  Knox- 
ville,  541  :  at  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
ii.,  132 ;  from  Ewell's  attack,  May  19, 
1864,  208 ;  at  Spottsylvania,  216 ;  on 
North  Anna,  237  ;  Sheridan's  raid  to 
Richmond,  240 ;  at  Drury's  Bluff,  254 ; 
at  Cold  Harbor,  302  ;  in  Wilderness 
campaign,  329 ;  first  assaults  on  Pe- 
tersburg, 372  ;  movement  of  June  22, 
1864,  384 ;  at  St.  Mary's  church,  398 ; 
Wilson's  raid,  411 ;  at  battle  of  Darby- 
town,  471 ;  at  Cemetery  Hill,  483 ;  at 


Weldon  road,  515;  at  Ream's  sta 
tion,  531 ;  at  Kenesaw  mountain,  538  ; 
in  Atlanta  campaign,  546  ;  at  battle  o? 
Winchester,  iii.,  30  ;  at  Fisher's  hill, 
33 :  at  Peeble's  farm,  78 ;  in  Sheridan's 
Valley  campaign,  104;  at  Hatcher's 
run,  126  ;  at  battle  of  Franklin,  212; 
Thomas's  Tennessee  campaign,  270 ; 
Sherman's  march,  298 ;  first  Fort 
Fisher  expedition,  314-316 ;  second 
Fort  Fisher  expedition,  344;  "before 
Wilmington,  381  ;  Sheridan's  last 
raid,  417  ;  at  Averysboro,428 ;  at  battle 
of  Bentonsville,  431,  432 ;  Schofield's 
movement  on  the  Neuse,  434 ;  attack 
on  Fort  Steadman,  447 ;  at  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  495;  Appomattox  cam- 
paign. 624. 

National  reinforcements. — In  the  Wil- 
derness campaign,  ii.,  197,  326;  com- 
parative statement  of,  328. 

National  troops,  numbers  of,  at  Padu- 
cah,  i.,  12 ;  at  Belmont,  15 ;  at  Fort 
Henry,  28 ;  at  Fort  Donelson.  36,  43, 
56 ;  at  Shiloh,  77  ;  under  Halleck  be- 
fore Corinth,  101 ;  at  battle  of  luka, 
111 ;  at  battle  of  Corinth,  116 ;  move- 
ment to  Holly  Springs,  128  ;  Vicks- 
burg campaign,  161,  232 ;  at  battle  of 
Port  Gibson,  207  ;  at  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's hill,  269 ;  assaults  on  Vicks- 
burg, 327 ;  siege  of  Vicksburg,  333, 
358,  359 ;  at  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
432 ;  at  battle  of  Chattanooga,  524 ;  en- 
tire strength,  May,  1864,  ii.,  32;  on 
Rapidan,  May,  1864,  93,  94;  under 
Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  247 ;  in 
Wilderness  campaign,  326 ;  at  battle 
of  Newmarket,  417  ;  in  Hunter's  cam- 
paign, 418, 421 ;  Sheridan's  campaign 
in  Valley,  504  ;  Sherman's  Atlanta 
campaign^  532 ;  movements  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  iii.,  79 :  movements  of  Octo- 
ber 28, 116 ;  Schofield's  army  in  Ten- 
nessee, 187 ;  Thomas's  army  hi  Ten- 
nessee. 188 -at  battle  of  Franklin,  212 ; 
first  Fort  Fisher  expedition,  222 ;  at 
battle  of  Nashville,  251 ;  Sherman's 
march  to  sea,  283  ;  second  Fort  Fisher 
expedition,  329  ;  Sherman's  campaign 
in  Carolinas;  373  ;  under  Schofiejd  in 
North  Carolina,  377  ;  under  Sheridan, 
February,  1865,  412  ;  before  Rich- 
mond, March,  1864,  438  :  in  Appo- 
mattox campaign,  442 ;  at  Five  Forks, 
495 ;  under  Wilson,  March,  1865,  637. 

NELSON,  GENERAL  WILLIAM,  crosses  the 
Tennessee,  i.,  86. 

New  Hope  church,  battle  at,  ii.,  337- 
536. 

New  York, •  incendiarism  in,  iii.,  170; 
disloyalty  in,  171 ;  Grant's  visit  to, 
194. 

North  Anna,  movements  on,  ii.,  225- 
237. 

North,  misapprehension  of  Grant's  man- 
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ceu  vres  by  people  of  the,  iii. ,  10 ;  Sher- 
idan's success  misunderstood  at,  11 ; 
concession  to  rebel  claims  advocated, 

•  11 ;  dissatisfaction  incited  by  enemies 
of  the  nation,  12 ;  danger  to  Washing- 
ton believed  in,  16 ;  eflect  of  Sheri- 
dan's successes,  34 ;  Grant's  visit  to, 
November,  1864,  193. 

Northern  Virginia,  army  of,  numbers 
and  position,  May,  1864,  ii.,  94,  95  ; 
battle  of  Wilderness,  97-135 ;  Spotl- 
sylvania,  137-215 ;  movements  on 
North  Anna,  217  -  237  ;  waning  spir- 
its of,  221 ;  movement  to  Cold  Harbor, 
266;  battles  around  Cold  Harbor, 
274-309  ;  spirit  broken  in  Wilderness 
campaign,  319 ;  reinforcements  and 
total  numbers  in  Wilderness  cam- 
paign, 326 ;  losses  in  Wilderness  cam- 
paign, 329 ;  first  assaults  on  Peters- 
burg, 360-380  ;  Weldon  road,  514- 
532;  Peeble's  farm,  iii..  74-78; 
Hatcher's  run,  115-128  ;  disaffection 
and  desertion  in,  352;  strength, 
March,  1865,  439  ;  at  Fort  Steadman, 
445-450 ;  final  defence  of  Petersburg, 
500-529;  flight  to  Appomattox,  544- 
597  ;  demoralization  after  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, 566,  589;  sufferings  of,  552, 
566,  572 ;  high  officers  in,  propose  to 
Lee  to  surrender;  590  ;  fed  by  Grant, 
607 ;  lays  down  its  arms,  613. 

Ohio,  Buell  in  command  of  department 
of,  i.,  23. 

ORD,  GENERAL  E.  0.  C.,  in  pursuit  of 
rebels  at  Hatchie  river,  i.,  118 ;  suc- 
ceeds McClernand  before  Vicksburg, 
363 ;  in  command  of  Eighteenth  corps, 
ii.,  465;  captures  Fort  Harrison,  iii., 
71 ;  wounded,  71 ;  succeeds  Butler 
in  command  of  army  of  the  James, 
329 ;  before  Petersburg,  452, 501 ;  final 
assault  on  Petersburg,  501-516 ;  par- 
allel advance  to  Appomattox  with 
Sheridan  and  Meade,  546,  556,  558, 
578,  584 ;  at  Rice's  station,  573 ;  at 
Appomattox,  598 ;  at  surrender  of 
Lee,  602. 

Ossabaw  sound  opened  by  Sherman, 
iii.,  263  ;  Sherman's  arrival  at,  297. 

OSTERHAUS,  GENERAL  P.  J.,  battle  of 
Champion's  hill,  i.,  262;  assault  on 
Vicksburg,  320  ;  battle  of  Lookout 
mountain,  499. 

Paducah,  seizure  of,  i.,  11. 

PALMER,  GENERAL  I.,  movement  against 
Weldon  railroad,  iii. ,  226  ;  movement 
to  hinder  reinforcement  of  Wilming- 
ton, 228,  235. 

Pamunkey  river,  crossing  of,  ii.,  263- 
268;  topography  of  surrounding  coun- 
try, 267. 

PARKE,  GENERAL  J.  G.,  at  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  i.,  358 ;  in  East  Tennes- 
see, 545  ;"in  command  of  Ninth  corps, 
ii.,  489 ;  at  Poplar  Spring  church  and 


Peeble's  farm,  iii.,  75,  76;  at  Hatch- 
er's run,  116-118 ;  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond. 441 ;  at  Fort  Steadman,  445, 
447 ;  in  front  of  Petersburg,  452 ;  as- 
saults on  Petersburg,  506-519,  532; 
in  Appomattox  campaign,  550. 

PAYNE,  GENERAL,  in  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher,  iii.,  336. 

Peace  party,  disloyal  course  of,  at  the 
North,  iii.,  13. 

Peeble's  farm,  seizure  of,  iii.,  75. 

PENNYP ACKER,  GENERAL  G.,  at  Fort 
Fisher,  iii..  336. 

Pemberton,  rort,  attack  on,  i.,  172. 

Pemberton,  John  C.,  in  command  in 
front  of  Grant,  May,  1863,  i.,  212; 
Vicksburg  campaign,  212-294 ;  alarm 
at  'Grant's  operations  round  Vicks- 
burg, 212  ;  at  Vicksburg,  219;  deceived 
by  Grant' s  manoeuvres,  237  ;  disobeys 
Johnston.  241,  255 ;  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's hill,  256-271 ;  battle  of  Black 
river  bridge,  275 ;  flight  to  Vicksburg, 
278 ;  siege  of  Vicksburg,  299,  379 ; 
surrender  of  Vicksburg,  370,  385. 

Petersburg,  objective  point  of  any  force 
attacking  Richmond  from  the  south, 
ii.,  341 ;  Kautz  and  Gillmore's  move- 
ment against,  344;  condition  of,  June 
14,  1864,  355 ;  rebel  fortifications  at, 
358  ;  Meade's  assaults,  361,  377-379  ; 
movements  of  June  22  and  23,  383- 
386 ;  difficulty  of  enveloping,  399 ; 
Burnside's  mine,  465-499 ;  defences  of, 
iii.,  2,  5,  6  ;  manoeuvres  before,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1864,  68-123; 
criticism  of  Grant's  operations  against, 
127-134 ;  Grant's  forces  before.  March, 
1865, 438-444-452 ;  final  assaults,  502- 
533 ;  fall  of,  533  ;  Grant  enters,  536. 

Piedmont,  battle  of,  ii.,  418. 

Pickett,  General  George  E.,  at  Five 
Forks,  iii.,  467  ;  at  battle  of  Dinwiddie, 
470  ;  at  battle  of  Five  Forks,  484:  nar- 
row escape  of,  493  ;  crosses  the  Appo- 
mattox, 518;  flight  before  Sheridan, 
547. 

Pillow,  General  G.  «/".,  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  i.,  48. 

Pillow,  fort,  capture  of2  ii.,  54-56. 

Plymouth,  capture  of,  ii.,  57. 

Pocotaligo,  seizure  of,  iii.,  371. 

Polk,  General  L.,  breach  of  neutrality 
by,  i.,  11. 

POPE,  GENERAL  JOHN,  at  siege  of  Cor- 
inth, i.,  100 ;  ordered  to  Virginia,  107. 

Port  Gibson,  battle  of,  i.,  206-210. 

Port  Hudson,  surrender  of,  i.,  392. 

Port  Royal,  Foster  and  Sherman  at, 
iii.,  305. 

PORTER,  ADMIRAL,  in  front  of  Vicks- 
burg, i.,  161;  operations  in  Yazoo 
river,  175 ;  running  Vicksburg  bat- 
teries, 189;  co-operation  with  Grant, 
190 ;  urges  McClernand  to  obey  orders, 
195;  bombardment  of  Grand  Gulf, 
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199 ;  runs  transports  by  Grand  Gulf 
at  night,  200 ;  bombards  rebel  out- 
works, 306;  naval  battery  in  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  342-344;  operations 
against  Fort  Fisher,  iii.,  225,  308-346. 

Potomac,  army  of  the,  position  of,  when 
Grant  took  supreme  command,  ii.,  3, 
6 ;  organization  of.  42,  43  ;  numbers 
and  position  of,  in  May,  1864,  94; 
crosses  the  Rapidan,  98 ;  battle  of  Wil- 
derness, 97-135;  Spottsylvania,  137- 
215 ;  movements  on  North  Anna,  217- 
237 ;  Ninth  corps  consolidated  with, 
260 ;  confidence  of  troops,  262 ;  move- 
ment to  Cold  Harbor,  262-274 ;  battles 
of  Cold  Harbor,  274-309 ;  Cold  Harbor 
to  Petersburg,  338-365 ;  crossing  of 
Chickahominy.  347;  crossing  of  James, 
350-357  ;  assaults  on  Petersburg,  360- 
380 ;  operations  of  June,  1864,  382- 
389 ;  Burnside's  mine.  460-495 ;  char- 
acteristics of  high  officers  in,  487: 
operations  against  Deep  Bottom  and 
Weldon  road,  514-532 ;  Peeble's  farm, 
iii.,  74-78;  Hatcher's  run,  115-128;  . 
strength  and  position,  March,  1865,  ! 
438, 439 ;  Fort  Steadman,  445-450 ;  op- 
erations prior  to  Five  Forks,  450-484  ; 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  484-497;  final  ' 
assaults  on  Petersburg,  500-529 ;  Ap- 
pomattox  campaign,  544-597. 

Potomac  river,  geography  of,  ii.,  8; 
Early's  campaign  on,  429-441;  fro- 
zen, iii.,  368. 

POTTER,  GENERAL  EGBERT  B.,  before 
Petersburg,  June  30,  1864,  ii..  480. 

PRENTISS,  GENERAL  B.  M.,  at  battle  of  i 
Shiloh,  i.,  74,  76,  78,  83. 

Price,  General  Sterling,  captures  luka, 
i.,  110 :  in  "West  Tennessee.  109-120 ; 
defeated  at  Big  Blue  river,  iii.;  388. 

Providence,  lake,  expedition,  i.,  166- 
173, 178. 

Raids.— Grierson's,  i..  188,  189  ;  Sheri- 
dan's to  Richmond,  May,  1864,  ii., 
237-241,  to  Trevellian  station,  392- 
398.  in  February,  1865,  iii.,  412-417  ; 
Wilson's,  403-412 ;  Grant's  opinions 
of,  412,  413. 

RANSOM,  GENERAL  T.  E.  G.,  commands 
brigade  before  Vicksburg,  i.,  347. 

Rapidan  river,  strategical  situation  of, 
h.,  4,  14,  94;  crossing  of,  98. 

RAWLINS,  GENERAL  JOHN  A.,  relations 
with  Grant,  ii.,  191 ;  opposes  Sher- 
man's march  to  sea,  iii.,  156,  157. 

Raymond,  battle  of.  i.,  234,  236. 

READ,  GENERAL  THEODORE  fight  with 
rebel  cavalry  near  Farmville,  iii.,  568  ; 
death  of,  568. 

Ream's  station,  cavalry  fight  at,  ii.,  409 ; 
battle  of,  July  25,  1864,  ii.,  527-531. 

Rebel  army,  disaffection  and  desertion 
in,  iii.,  352;  surrender  of  every  man 
in,  639 ;  complete  overthrow  of,  in 
every  quarter  of  theatre  of  war,  648. 


Rebel  losses. — At  Belmont.  i.,  20;  at 
Fort  Donelson,  51 ;  at  Shiloh,  92 ;  at 
luka,  115 ;  at  Corinth,  117  ;  at  Hatchie 
river,  118 ;  at  Arkansas  Post,  149  ;  at 
Port  Gibson,  211 ;  at  Milliken'sBend, 
233 ;  at  Raymond,  237  :  at  Champion's 
hill,  270 ;  at  Big  Black  river  bridge, 
278;  in  Vicksburg  campaign,  284; 
entire  operations  at  Vicksburg,  386  ; 
at  Jackson,  397  :  battle  of  Wauh'atchie, 
450  ;  at  Ringgold,  521 ;  in  Chattanoo- 
ga campaign,  524 ;  at  Knoxville,  541 ; 
at  Spottsylvania,  ii.,  182,  185,  216; 
in  Wilderness  campaign,  329 ;  on 
James  river,  August  14,  1864,  511 ; 
at  Kenesaw  mountain,  538 ;  Sher- 
man's Atlanta  campaign,  547  ;  at  Win- 
chester, iii.,  30;  at  Fisher's  hill,  33; 
at  Tom's  brook,  87  ;  at  Cedar  creek, 
99 ;  Valley  campaign,  104 ;  battle  of 
Franklin,  212  ;  Tennessee  campaign, 
270  ;  at  Fort  Fisher,  343  ;  at  Averys- 
boro.428  ;  at  Bentonsville,432;  at  Fort 
Steadman,  447  ;  at  Five  Forks,  495 ;  in 
Appomattox  campaign,  624 ;  surren- 
dered to  Sherman,  634;  at  Mobile, 
637  ;  surrendered  at  end  of  war,  639. 

Rebel  population,  distress  among,  iii., 
354. 

Rebel  reinforcements,  to  Lee,  ii..  226  ; 
comparative  statement  of,  in  Wilder- 
ness campaign,  328. 

Rebel  numbers. — At  Belmont.i.,  20  ;  at 
Fort  Henry,  28 ;  at  Fort  Donelson, 
37,  51 ;  battle  of  Corinth,  116  ;  bat- 
tle of  Port  Gibson,  207 ;  Vicksburg 
campaign,  219  ;  battle  of  Raymond, 
235  ;  under  Johnston  at  Jackson,  241 ; 
at  Champion's  hill,  260 ;  in  Vicks- 
burg, 299  ;  assaults  on  Vicksburg,  327  ; 
in  Vicksburg  campaign,  398;  under 
Johnston,  May  31,  1863,  355 ;  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  432  ;  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga^  525 ;  battle  of  Wilderness, 
ii.,  94 ;  m  Wilderness  campaign,  326  ; 
battle  of  Drury's  Bluff,  255;  in 
Early's  campaign,  419,  430;  iii.,  31, 
85,  100;  battle  of  Newmarket,  ii., 
417  ;  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign, 
533  ;  before  Richmond,  October,  1864, 
iii.,  79;  at  Fort  Fisher,  312;  under 
Hood,  November.  1864, 188  ;  battle  of 
Franklin,  212;  battle  of  Nashville, 
251 ;  battle  of  Waynesboro,  413 ;  bat- 
tle of  Bentonsville,432  ;  before  Peters- 
burg, March  25,  1865,  439  ;  at  Five 
Forks,  495;  at  final  assaults  on  Pe- 
tersburg, 507  ;  flight  to  Appomattox, 
545  ;  at  Jetersville,  551 ;  at  Appomat- 
tox, 623,  624;  surrendered  to  Sher- 
man, 634 ;  total  surrendered  at  end  of 
war,  639. 

Rebel  government,  tottering,  iii.,  351; 
dissensions  in  the,  353;  offers  prop- 
ositions for  peace,  356,  400 ;  fall  of, 
529,  537. 
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Red  river  campaign,  ii.,  57-85. 

Resaca,  battle  of,  ii.,  534. 

Richmond,  its  importance  mainly  de- 
rived from  railroads,  ii.:  241;  for- 
tifications, 243  ;  destruction  of  rail- 
roads leading  into,  399,  450  ;  defences 
of,  iii. ,  3-5 ;  alarm  in,  at  capture  of  Fort 
Harrison,  78,  79  ;  preparations  for 
evacuation  of,  357 ;  entrance  of  Weit- 
zel  into,  536  ;  fall  of,  536-540. 

Ringgold,  battle  of,  i.,  518,  521. 

RHIND,  COMMANDER,  in  command  of 
Butler's  powder-boat,  the  Louisiana, 
iii.,  310. 

Rome,  capture  of,  by  Sherman,  ii.,  337, 
535. 

ROSECRANS,  GENERAL  WILLIAM  S.,  at 
battle  of  luka,  i.,  111-115:  at  Cor- 
inth, 116-120;  on  the  Hatchie  river, 
119 ;  in  western  Tennessee,  418 ;  re- 
pulsed at  Chickamauga,  421 ;  sur- 
rounded at  Chattanooga,  421 ;  un- 
willingness to  co-operate  with  Grant, 
423 ;  prepares  to  abandon  Chattanoo- 
ga, 424 ;  relieved  from  command,  424 ; 
refusal  to  render  assistance  to  Grant 
behind  Vicksburg,  431  ;  abandons 
Lookout  valley  and  mountain,  434 ; 
ordered  to  support  Thomas  and  Sher- 
man, iii.,  176;  relieved  of  command 
in  Missouri,  240,  389. 

Ross,  GENERAL,  opens  a  way  to  the 
Tallahatchie,  i.,  170. 

Rosser,  General,  at  battle  of  Cedar  creek, 
iii.,  92. 

Sailor's  creek,  battle  of,  iii..  566-579. 

St.  Mary's  church,  battle  of,  ii.,  397. 

Savannah,  investment  of,  iii.,  263 ;  evac- 
uation of,  306. 

SCHOFIELD,  GENERAL  JOHN  M.,  in  com- 
mand of  department  of  Ohio,  i., 
552 ;  pursues  Longstreet,  562 ;  with 
Sherman  in  Georgia,  ii. ,  533 ;  at 
Chattanooga,  iii.,  163;  his  corps  add- 
ed to  Thomas's  command,  186 ;  in 
command  in  front  of  Hood,  187 ;  de- 
fence of  Columbia,  207 ;  battle  of 
Spring  hill,  208-210 ;  battle  of  Frank- 
lin, 211-214;  retires  to  Nashville, 
214 ;  at  battle  of  Nashville,  251,  257 ; 
ordered  east  from  Tennessee,  364  ; 
in  North  Carolina,  379  ;  captures  Wil- 
mington, 385 ;  movement  to  Golds- 
boro,  433,  434. 

Seddon,  rebel  Secretary  of  War,  corre-. 
spondence  with  Lee,  ii.,  388,  389 ;  let- 
ter on  deficient  supplies,  526. 

SEDGWICK,  GENERAL  JOHN,  in  command 
of  Sixth  corps,  ii.,42;  in  battle  of 
Wilderness,  97 ;  at  Spottsylvania,  102 ; 
death  of,  150. 

Semmes,  Admiral,  rebel  rams  and  gun- 
boats exploded  by,  iii.,  541 ;  captured 
at  battle  of  Sailor's  creek,  577. 

Shenandoah,  constitution  of  the  army 
of  the,  ii.,  504. 


Shenandoah  Valley,  Hunter  ordered  to 
move  up,  ii.,  335 ;  geography  of,  414 ; 
importance  of,  495;  necessity  for 
holding,  iii.,  18  j  necessity  for  de- 
struction of  crops  in.  22  ;  in  pos.>ession 
of  Sheridan,  34 ;  whole  valley  in  na- 
tional hands,  101. 

SHERIDAN,  GENERAL  P.  H.,  relations 
with  Grant,  i.,  488  ;  ii.,  42,  502;  iii., 
18, 19,  35,  36,  82,  88,  89,  451,  456,  650  ; 
attack  on  rebel  front  at  Chattanooga, 
i.,  489  ;  pursuit  after  the  victory,  512 ; 
in  command  of  cavalry  in  army  of 
Potomac,  ii.,  42 ;  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, 103;  battle  of  Todd's  tav- 
ern, 134 ;  important  change  of  orders 
of,  by  Meade,  139;  movement  to 
James  river,  148,  237-241 ;  battle  at 
Hawe's  shop,  269 ;  capture  of  Old 
Cold  Harbor,  274 ;  ordered  to  Char- 
lottesville,  334 ;  raid  to  Trevillian 
station,  393-404;  battle  of  Darby- 
town,  471 ;  in  command  of  Middle 
Military,  Divisioni  499  ;  achieve- 
ments or  cavalry  in  three  months, 
499 ;  personal  and  military  charac- 
teristics of,  500 ;  pursuit  of  Early, 
512 ;  thrown  on  defensive,  512 ;  move- 
ments in  Shenandoah  Valley,  iii.,  19- 
38  ;  battle  of  Winchester,  29, 30 ;  pur- 
suit of  Early's  army,  31 ;  battle  of 
Fisher's  hill,  31-33 ;  effect  of  successes 
of,  at  North,  34 ;  retrograde  move- 
ment. 85 ;  summoned  to  Washington, 
89 ;  battle  of  Cedar  creek,  95-99  ; 
eleven  weeks'  work,  102-105  ;  cutting 
Virginia  Central  railroad  by,  229-246 ; 
movement  from  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  Richmond,  382,  442 ;  at  Dinwiddie 
court-house,  453;  movement  against 
Five  Forks,  457 ;  battle  of  Dinwiddie, 
471-176 ;  battle  of  Five  Forks,  489- 
494 ;  relieves  Warren  from  command, 
494:  at  Jetersville,  551-561-565;  at 
battle  of  Sailor's  creek,  566-577 ;  at 
Appomattox,  591,  611. 

SHERMAN,  GENERAL  W.  T.,  relations 
with  Grant,  i.,  57,  183,  454,  572;  ii., 
17,  22-24,  551;  iii.,  161,  162,  362, 
363,  436,  631,  635,  649,  650  ;  in  com- 
mand of  division,  i.,  69 ;  battle  of 
Shiloh,  71-91 ;  at  Memphis,  109, 128 ; 
Yazoo  river  expedition,  132-138, 143- 
148 ;  Arkansas  Post,  148, 149  ;  Steele's 
bayou,  174-178;  opposes  Grant's 
movement  south  of  Vicksburg,  183- 
185:  demonstration  against  Haine's 
bluff,  201 ;  Vicksburg  campaign,  227- 
280  ;  assault  on  Vicksburg,  302-326  ; 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  331-385 ;  de- 
nounces McClernand,  362 ;  ordered  to 
march  against  Johnston,  385 ;  move- 
ment against  Jackson,  393-397  ;  briga- 
dier-general in  regular  army,  402 ; 
ordered  to  West  Tennessee,  420 ; 
march  of  four  hundred  miles,  463 ; 
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movement  to  Chattanooga,  469 ;  bat- 
tle of  Chattanooga,  476-505 ;  move- 
ments after  battle  of  Chattanooga,  516 ; 
movement  to  Knoxyille  of,  533,  543, 
547;  Meridian  expedition,  552-560;  let- 
ter to  Grant  on  lieutenant-generalcy, 
573  •  in  command  of  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi,  ii.,  17  ;  contrasted 
with  Grant,  19-24 ;  anxiety  of,  in  re- 
gard to  supplies,  50 ;  operations 
against  Forrest,  54 ;  relations  to  Eed 
river  campaign,  68,  70-76 ;  his  part 
in  the  general  plan  of  1864,  34,  36, 
89,  100,  150,  195,  224,  336,  346,  400, 
456,  459  ;  encouraged  and  supported 
by  Grant,  503  ;  Atlanta  campaign, 
508-553;  moves  from  Chattamooga, 
533 ;  captures  Eesaca,  535 ;  drives 
Johnston  across  the  Oostenaula  and 
Etowa  rivers,  535 ;  captures  Cassville 
and  Kingston,  535 ;  battle  of  New 
Hope  church,  536  ;  assaults  Kenesaw 
mountain.  538  ;  enters  Marietta,  538  ; 
crosses  Cnattahoochee  river,  539 ;  in 
front  of  Atlanta.  543 ;  repulse  of  Hood, 
544 ;  besieges  Atlanta,  542-546  ;  situ- 
ation in  Georgia,  iii.,  41-43;  discus- 
sion of  new  campaign  with  Grant,  43, 
45,  48,  53,  54,  59,  61,  62,  153-162; 
retrograde  movement  towards  Ten- 
nessee, 50-59, 151, 152;  relations  with 
Thomas,  153,  155  ;  return  to  Atlanta, 
164-166,  173,  174;  march  to  the  sea, 
282-300  ;  invests  Savannah,  295,  305 ; 
carries  Fort  McAllister,  296 ;  thirty- 
one  days'  march,  297  ;  public  appre- 
ciation of,  299-301 ;  Grant's  congratu- 
lations to,  301-304 ;  evacuation  of  Sa- 
vannah, 306  ;  proposal  of  a  lieuten- 
ant-generalcy lor,  362 ;  operations 
northward  from  Savannah,  373 ;  at 
Columbia,  Cheraw,  and  Fayetteville, 
410-425;  at  Winnsboro,  424:  battle 
of  Bentonsville,  429-432  ;  visits  City 
Point,  436;  advance  against  Smith- 
field,  627  j  enters  Kaleigh,  627 ;  con- 
ference with  Johnston,  627,  628 ;  sus- 
pends hostilities,  630;  terms  disap- 
proved by  government,  631;  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  action  towards,  631 ; 
denounced  by  Stanton,  635 ;  protect- 
ed by  Grant,  635 ;  error  in  judgment 
of,  635 ;  Grant's  indignation  at  Stan- 
ton's  treatment  of,  636  ;  final  confer- 
ence with  Johnston,  633. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  i.,  72-95;  determina- 
tion of  troops  on  both  sides,  95 ;  false 
reports  at  the  West  of,  100. 

SIGEL,  GENERAL  FRANZ,  in  Valley  of 
Virginia,  ii.,  416  ;  beaten  by  Brecken- 
ridge,  417;  superseded  by  Hunter, 
417  ;  evacuates  Martinsburg,  432 ;  re- 
moval from  command,  436. 

Signals,  in  use  by  both  armies,  the  same 
code  of,  ii.,  222. 

Slavery,  cause  of  the  rebellion,  i.,  2. 


Slaves,  rebel  proposal  to  arm?  iii. ,  352 ; 
rebel  apprehension  regarding,  354  ; 
conduct  of,  during  the  war,  355 ;  arm- 
ing the,  356. 

SLOCUM,  GENERAL  H.  W.,  takes  posses- 
sion of  Atlanta,  ii.,  546  ;  in  command 
of  Sherman's  left  wing  in  march  to  sea, 
iii.,  283 ;  in  front  of  Savannah,  295 ;  in 
campaign  north  of  Savannah,  373  ;  at 
battle  of  Ayerysboro,  428 ;  at  battle 
of  Bentonsville,  430. 

SMITH,  GENERAL  A.  J.,  in  Eed  river 
campaign,  ii.,  59-72 ;  beats  Forrest  in 
West  Tennessee,  459  j  transferred  to 
Thomas's  command,  iu.,41, 154;  delay 
in  movement  of,  190 ;  joins  Thomas's 
army,  211 ;  at  battle  of  Nashville,  251. 

SMITH,  GENERAL  C.  F.,  in  command  at 
Paducah,  i.,  12, 13  ;  demonstration  in 
West  Kentucky,  14 ;  second  demon- 
stration, 25 ;  Fort  Donelson,  39-54 ; 
expedition  to  Tennessee  river,  60-65- 
67. 

SMITH,  GENERAL  GILES,  at  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  i.,  492. 

SMITH,  GENERAL  JOHN  E.,  at  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  i.,  506. 
ith.  General  Kirby,  in  command  of 
rebels  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ii.,  6  ; 
threatens  to  cross  Mississippi  river, 
509 ;  surrenders  all  troops  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  iii.,  639. 

SMITH,  GENERAL  W.  F.,  expedition  to 
Brown's  ferry,  i.,  446 ;  in  command 
of  Eighteenth  corps,  ii.,  43,  44 ;  pro- 
posed by  Grant  to  lead  Butler's  troops, 
247 ;  battle  of  Drury's  Bluff,  253 ;  or- 
dered to  army  of  Potomac,  258  ;  bat- 
tle of  Cold  Harbor,  278-298 ;  move- 
ment against  Petersburg,  342.  348, 
354 ;  disaccord  with  Meade,  and  But- 
ler, 464  ;  allowed  leave  of  absence  for 
indefinite  period,  465 ;  refused  a  com- 
mand by  Grant,  iii.,  389. 

SMITH,  GENERAL  W.  SOOY,  Meridian 
expedition.  556-559. 

South  Carolina,  retributive  justice  to, 
iii.,  424. 

South,  war  begun  by  the,  i.,  3 ;  devo- 
tion and  heroism  of,  569. 

Southside  railroad,  route  and  importance 
of,  ii.,  292  ;  left  in  possession  of  ene- 
my by  Butler,  257  ;  Grant's  intention 
of  seizing,  377,  382 ;  Wilson's  raid 
upon,  403-412;  attempts  to  reach, 
October,  1864,  iii.,  115-122,  132;  one 
object  of  final  movement  from  Peters- 
burg, 442  ;  seized  by  Wright,  510. 

Spottsylvania,  battles  around,  ii.,  136 ; 
nature  and  features  of  battle-field, 
138  ;  movements  of  May  8, 142  ;  fight- 
ing on  the  Po  river,  152-160 :  War- 
ren's assault  of  May  10, 161 ;  Upton's 
storming  party,  164;  assault  or  May 
12,  171-182;  movements  from  May 
13  to  20,  195-210. 
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STANTON,  EDWIN  M.,  Secretary  of  War, 
support  and  appreciation  of  Grant, 
from  Fort  Donelson,  i.,  54;  offers  to 
remove  Eosecrans  from  command, 
424;  constant  support  of  Grant  and 
non-interference  in  military  move- 
ments, ii.,  13  et  passim;  correspond- 
ence with  Grant,  iii.,  15,  122,  126; 
disapproves  of  Sherman's  march,  157 ; 
personal  characteristics  of,  19&-201 ; 
correspondence  with  Grant  relative  to 
Thomas  at  Nashville,  216,  238,  239  ;  at 
Fort  Fisher,  344 ;  promotes  command- 
ers on  the  spot,  344  •  dissatisfied  with 
Schofield,  409 ;  disapproves  Sher- 
man's action,  682:  denounces  Sher- 
man hi  a  published  document,  635. 

State  rights,  i.,  2. 

Steadman,  Fort,  rebel  attack  on, iii.,  445. 

Steamboat  men  at  Vicksburg,  i.,  190. 

Steamers  manned  with  soldiers  at  Vicks- 
burg, i.,  190. 

STEEDMAN,  GENERAL  JAMES  B.,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, iii.,  191 ;  at  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, 251-269. 

STEELE,  GENERAL  F.,  in  command  in 
Arkansas,  i.,  31,  58;  in  Eed  river 
campaign,  60.  64-74,  80-84,  iii.,  388 ; 
at  fall  of  Mobile,  637. 

STONEMAN,  GENERAL  GEORGE,  cap- 
tured by  rebels  near  Atlanta,  ii.,  543 ; 
at  Louisville,  iii.,  191 ;  delay  of,  411 ; 
cuts  off  Lee's  retreat  towards  Lynch- 
burg,  637. 

STANLEY,  GENERAL  D.  S.,  hi  Thomas's 
army,  iii.,  185 ;  at  Pulaski,  186 ;  at 
Spring  hill,  208. 

Stuart,  General  J.  E.  R,  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  ii.,  145 ;  opposes  Sheridan's 
movement  to  James  nver,  238 ;  death, 
239. 

STURGIS,  GENERAL  S.  D.,  defeated  at 
Guntown,  ii.,  401. 

Sumpter,  Fort,  attack  on,  i.,  3 ;  fall  of,  9. 

Tallahatchie  river,  Grant's  movement 
to,  127-140 ;  expedition  to,  from  Ya- 
zoo  pass,  169-173. 

Taylor,  General  Richard,  supersedes 
Hood,  iii.,  270 ;  calls  for  more  troops, 
287 ;  surrenders  all  rebel  forces  east  or 
Mississippi  river,  639. 

Tennessee,  military  situation  in,  No- 
vember, 1861,  i.,  23 ;  results  in,  con- 
sequent on  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
55 ;  movements  in,  after  battle  of  Shi- 
Iph,  101-120;  occupation  and  libera- 
tion of  East,  545 ;  situation  in.  No- 
vember, 1864,  iii.,  154-161,  174; 
Hood's  campaign  in,  153-280 ;  geog- 
raphy and  strategical  situation  of, 
176-178. 

Tennessee  river  crossed  by  Buell's  army, 

Tennesseeans,  East,  loyalty  of,  i.,  536. 
TERRY,  GENERAL  A.  H.,  at  Fort  Fish- 
er, 329,  335,  336,  345-347  ;  promotion 


of,  347  ;  before  Wilmington,  381 ;  at 
Goldsboro,  433. 

Texas,  importance  of,  to  rebels,  i.,  124. 

THOMAS,  GENERAL  GEORGE  H.,  in  com- 
mand of  army  of  Cumberland,  i.  425 ; 
at  battle  of  Chickamauga,  433  ;  deter- 
mination at  Chattanooga,  441 ;  magna- 
nimity of,  443  ;  battle  of  Chattanooga, 
463-477  ;  movement  to  support  Sher- 
man hi  Meridian  raid,  554,  562 ;  in 
command  of  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
under  Sherman,  ii.,  533 ;  campaign 
against  Atlanta,  534-540,  542-545  ; 
campaign  of,  in  Tennessee,  iii.,  52- 
65,  153-281 ;  characteristics  of,  178- 
180;  Grant's  confidence  in,  179; 
Sherman's  relations  with,  179 ;  strat- 
egy of,  188-191 ;  delay  at  Nashville, 
202-210  ;  orders  Schofield' s  retreat  to 
Nashville,  214 ;  further  delay  of,  215- 
242  ;  Grant's  peremptory  orders  to, 
234 ;  Grant  suggests  suspension  of,  239 ; 
complaints  of,  242  ;  ordered  by  Grant 
to  be  relieved  by  Schofield,  242  •  cor- 
respondence with  Grant  and  Halleck, 
244,  245 ;  at  battle  of  Nashville,  249- 
260 :  pursuit  of  Hood.  261 ;  congratu- 
lated by  Grant,  Lincoln,  and  Stanton, 
262 ;  promoted  to  major-gencralcy, 
268 ;  proposes  to  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters, 270 ;  movement  forbidden  by 
Grant,  270;  delays  in  1865,  392,  411  ; 
observations  on  military  character, 
274 ;  slowness  of,  279,  365, 411 ;  break- 
ing up  of  army  of,  365  ,  delays  in 
action  embarrassing  to  Grant,  391, 
393. 

TilffTi/man,  General  Lloyd,  retreats  from 
Paducah,  i.,  12-  capture  of,  at  Fort 
Henry,  30 ;  death  at  Champion's  hill, 

Tom's  brook,  battle  of,  iii.,  86. 

TORBERT,  GENERAL  A.  T.  A.^  in  Sheri- 
dan's expedition  to  Trevillian,  ii., 
393, 394 ;  at  battle  of  Winchester,  iii., 
30  -at  battle  of  Fisher's  hill,  31 ;  sent 
to  Newmarket,  32 ;  at  Tom's  brook, 
86,  87 ;  at  battle  of  Cedar  creek,  90. 

Trevillian  station,  battle  of,  ii.,  393. 

TuTTLEj  GENERAL  JAMES  M.,  at  Jack- 
son, i.,  248;  assault  on  Vicksburg, 
311 ;  siege  of  Vicksburg,  345. 

Trade  with  enemy  inimical  to  success  hi 
war,  i.,  409-411. 

Unanimity  of  North,  as  well  as  South, 

United  States,  growth  of,  i.,  1. 

UPTON,  GENERAL  EMORY,  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  ii.,  163,  165. 

Van  Dorn,  General  Earl,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, 109-120. 

Vicksburg,  strength  and  importance  of, 
i.,  125;  canal,  proposed  in  1862,  but 
unsuccessful,  125 ;  Grant's  plans 
against,  133,  141 ;  Sherman's  expedi- 
tion against,  143 ;  situation  and  topog- 
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raphy  of  Haine's  bluff,  143, 144  ;  situ- 
ation and  fortifications  of,  159,  160  ; 
Grant's  problem,  162, 163  ;  Grant's  ca- 
nal, 166-666  ;  Lake  Providence,  166- 
168;  Yazoo  pass,  168-172;  Steele's 
bayou,  173-177 ;  Grierson's  raid,  188 : 
runninw  the  batteries,  190-193  ;  second 
running  of  batteries,  196, 197  ;  prelim- 
inary orders  for  campaign,  203 ;  cam- 
paign east  of,  204-295  ;  topography, 
296 ;  rebel  lines  of  defence,  297  ;  first 
assault,  302 ;  second  assault,  307-329  ; 
siege  of,  331-372 ;  surrender  of,  386 ; 
results  of  surrender,  392. 

Virginia;  geography  of,  ii.,  3;  plan  of 
campaign  in,  March,  1864,  44-49. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington, 
burned  by  Hunter,  ii.,  419. 

Virginia,  Valley  of,  general  features,  ii. 
414;  importance  of,  to  rebels,  495 
necessity  of  stripping  it  of  supplies 
495. 

Volunteer  army  trained  in  the  field,  i. 
403;  spirit  and  patriotism  of,  404 
character  thoroughly  American,  405. 

WADS  WORTH,  GENERAL  JAMES  S.,  in 
battle  of  Wilderness,  ii.,  106,  111,  114, 
120 ;  killed,  121. 

WALLACE,  GENERAL  LEWIS,  at  Fort 
Donelson,  i.,  41,  47;  at  Shiloh,  69- 
81,  86,  89;  at  Monocacy  river,  ii., 
439. 

War  begun  by  the  South,  i,  3 ;  seat  of, 
5 ;  important  crisis  in  1864,  565. 

WARREN,  GENERAL  G.  K.,  at  battle  of 
Wilderness,  ii.,  103-106  ;  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  142,  147,  161,  177,  180  ;  unfor- 
tunate characteristics  of,  184 ;  on  the 
North  Anna,  227-230  ;  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, 271,  276,  278,  280,  290,  295  ;  from 
Cold  Harbor  to  Petersburg,  339,  347, 
363 ;  before  Petersburg,  June  30, 476, 
485,  488 ;  at  Weldon  road,  514-518, 
527;  battle  of  Peeble's  farm,  Hi.,  75, 
76;  battle  of  Hatcher's  run,  117-124; 
destroys  Weldon  railroad  from  Not- 
toway  river  to  Hicksford,  238,  246 ; 
characteristics  of,  464-466 ;  at  White 
Oak  road,  467 ;  sent  to  Sheridan,  475- 
479;  inaction  of,  479-489;  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  494;  relieved  from  com- 
mand, 494 ;  merits  and  demerits  of, 
497. 

WASHBURNE,  GENERAL  C.  C.,  move- 
ment against  Helena,  i.,  132. 

WASHBURNE,  COLONEL,  with  General 
Read  at  Farmville,  in.,  568  ;  death  of, 
568. 

WASHBURNE,  ELIHU  H.,  Congressman, 
suggests  Grant's  appointment  as  brig- 
adier-general, i.,  10 ;  introduces  bnl 
to  revive  grade  of  lieutenant-general, 
Oo9» 

Washington,  city  of,  situation  of,  ii.,  4. 
14;  relations  to  campaign  of  1864,  33, 
45,  310,  416,  iii.,  16-18,  383 ;  political 


interference  at,  12 ;  Early's  campaign 
against,  430-444  ;  telegraphic  commu- 
nication cut  off  from  City  Point.  444  ; 
Grant  protects,  445,  450;  Halleck's 
method  of  protecting,  450  ;  Grant  re- 
inforces, 469,  490. 

Washington,  N.  C.,  capture,  ii.,  57. 

Waynesboro,  battle  of,  iii.,  413,  414. 

Wauhatchie,  battle  of,  i.,  449,  450. 

WEITZEL,  GENERAL  G.,  movement  north 
of  James  river,  October  28,  1864,  iii., 
123  ;  Wilmington  expedition,  225 ;  at 
Fort  Fisher,  315,  323;  at  Bermuda 
Hundred,  442 ;  enters  Richmond,  536 ; 
restores  order,  543. 

Weldon  railroad,  connections  of,  ii., 
242 ;  first  movement  towards,  382  ; 
seizure  of,  514-519  ;  Warren's  move- 
ments against.  December,  1864,  iii., 

226,  246. 

Wheeler,  General,  in  command  of  rebel 
cavalry  in  Georgia,  iii.,  287  ;  in  front 
of  Sherman's  army,  289  ;  skirmishing 
with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  293. 

Whiting,  General,  in  command  in  Wil- 
mington, iii.,  312 ;  capture  of,  at  Fort 
Fisher,  343. 

WHITE,  CAPTAIN,  gallant  feat  of,  i.,  319. 

WILCOX,  GENERAL  0.  B.,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, i.,  484;  at  Spottsylvania, 
ii.,  148,  149;  at  Cemetery  hill,  480- 
490;  at  battle  of  Ream's  station, 
530. 

Wilderness,  battle  of  the,  ii.,  106-125; 
observations  and  reflections  on,  127- 
131  j  results  of,  131. 

Wilmington  stripped  of  its  garrison, 
iii.,  223  ;  only  important  re  Del  sea- 
port in  1864,  224  ;  Weitzel's  expe- 
dition against,  238:  further  opera- 
tions against,  307  ;  land  attack,  315, 
316 ;  siege  and  fall  of  Fort  Fisher, 
330.  332-343  ;  Schofield's  movements 
against,  368,  380  ;  fall  of,  381. 

WILSON,  GENERAL  J.  H.,  in  Yazoo  pass, 
168-171 ;  in  command  of  division  of 
cavalry,  ii.,  97;  at  Wilderness,  98- 
102;  at  Spottsylvania,  140;  on  North 
Anna,  164 ;  at  Cold  Harbor,  274,  283, 
300 ;  crossing  the  Chickahominy,  348 ; 
expedition  against  Southern  railroads, 
407-413 ;  at  battle  of  Winchester,  iii., 
30 ;  sent  to  Nashville  to  collect  cav- 
alry, 163;  difficulty  in  remount- 
ing cavalry,  190  ;  in  Tennessee  cam- 
paign, 208-220;  at  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, 253-258 ;  in  pursuit  of  Hood, 
259 ;  campaign  into  Alabama,  637, 
638. 

WOOD,  GENERAL  T.  J.,  at  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, iii.,  253-260. 

WRIGHT,  GENERAL  HORATIO  G.,  in 
command  of  Sixth  corps,  ii.,  150 ;  at 
Spottsylvania,  163 ;  on  North  Anna, 

227,  229 ;  movement  to  Cold  Harbor, 
264,  270 ;  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  275- 
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280,  284,  287,  293,  296 ;  movement  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  367  ;  movement 
towards  Weldon  road,  383-386  ;  moves 
to  support  Wilson,  404 ;  at  defences  of 
Washington,  444 ;  at  mouth  of  Valley 
of  Virginia,  448-452 ;  at  Cedar  creek, 
iii.,  90 ;  before  Petersburg,  441,  452  ; 
military  spirit  of,  504;  final  assault 
on  Petersburg,  f  06,  508,  513,  516;  at 
Amelia  court-house,  550 ;  in  battle 


of  Sailor's  creek,  574-576  ;  pursuit  to 
Appomattox,  591,  592. 

WOLCOTT,  GENERAL,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked by  rebels  at  Macon,  iii.,  289. 

Yazoo  pass  expedition,  ii.,  168-173. 

Yazoo  river,  Sherman's  expedition  to, 
i.,  133-137, 143-147 ;  Grant's  attempts 
to  control  in  February  and  March. 
1863,  166-178. 

Yellow  Tavern,  battle  of,  ii.,  238. 


THE     END. 
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edge which  are  better  fitted  to  aid  the  student  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
course  of  modern  speculation  and  scientific  thinking,  and  to  form  an  intelligent  esti- 
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Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
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.  "I  have  studied  the  subject  of  mind  in  other  animals,  as  compared  with  that  of  man, 
for  a  series  of  years,  simply  as  a  physician-naturalist.  .  .  .  Regarding  the  whole  subject 
of  mind  in  animals  from  a  medical  and  natural-history  point  of  view,  I  have  studied  it 
from  first  to  last  without  any  preconceived  ideas,  with  no  theory  to  defend,  support,  or 
illustrate.  ...  All  that  I  attempt  is  to  outline  the  subject  of  mind  in  the  lower  animals, 
to  illustrate  their  possession  of  the  higher  mental  faculties  as  they  occur  in  man.11 — Ex- 
tract  from  Introduction. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

By  the  late  Professor  JAMES  F.  W.  JOHNSTON.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  ARTHUR  HERBERT 
CHURCH,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  author  of  "Food:  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and 
Uses."  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
one  vol.,  12mo,  592  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  Pathology  of  Mind: 

Being  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Second  Part  of  "The  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  Mind,"  recast,  enlarged,  and  rewritten.  By  HENRY  MAUDS- 
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The  new  material  includes  chapters  on  "Dreaming,"  "Somnambulism  and  its  Allied 
States,"  and  large  additions  in  the  chapters  on  the  "  Causation  and  Prevention  of  In- 
sanity." 

The  Crayfish: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By  Professor  T.  H.  HUXLEY, 
F.  R.  S.  With  82  Illustrations.  Forming  Volume  28  of  "The  Inter- 
national  Scientific  Series."  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.75. 

The  object  of  Professor  Huxley's  new  book  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  students  to 
commence  the  study  of  zoology  by  means  of  a  careful  verification  of  nearly  all  that  is 
known  concerning  a  single  animal,  the  common  crayfish.  The  book  is  termed  an  "  Intro- 
duction to  ZoSlogy."  "  For  whoever  will  follow  its  pages,  crayfish  in  hand,  and  will  try 
to  verify  for  himself  the  statements  which  it  contains,  will  find  himself  brought  face  to 
gee  with  all  the  great  zoological  questions  which  excite  BO  lively  an  interest  at  the  present 
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In  two  vols. 


The  interest  in  the  first  Napoleon  and  his  Court,  which  has  recently  been  so  stimulated 
by  the  "  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Rerausat,"  has  induced  the  publishers  to  reissue  the 
famous  "  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes."  These  memoirs,  which  hitherto  have 
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spond with  the  De  Remusat  12mo  volume.  The  work  at  the  present  juncture  wil  Ibe  read 
with  profound  attention,  especially  as  it  presents  a  much  more  favorable  portrait  of  the 
great  Corsican  than  that  limned  by  Madame  de  Remusat. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat 

Complete  in  one  vol.,  12mo,  740  pages.     Cloth.     With  an  Index     Price, 
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mate friend  and  trusted  confidant.  Thus  we  get  a  view  of  the  daily  life  of  Bonaparte  and 
his  wife  and  the  terms  on  which  they  lived  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.11— New  York  Mail. 

Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer. 

By  PETER  H.  BURNETT,  the  First  Governor  of  the  State  of  California.    1  vol., 
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By  LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St. 
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A  Short  Life  of  Charles  Dickens, 
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author  of  "  Macaulay :  his  Life — his  Writings."  "  Handy-Volume  Series." 
Paper,  36  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 
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ket. It  contains  all  the  writings  of  Dickens  acknowledged  by  him,  includes  "  THE  LIFE 
OP  DICKENS  "  by  JOHN  FOBSTEK,  and  is  superbly  illustrated  with  900  engravings. 

Stray  Moments  with  Thackeray: 

His  Humor,  Satire,  and  Characters.  Being  Selections  from  his  Writings 
prefaced  with  a  Few  Biographical  Notes.  By  WILLIAM  H.  RIDEING. 
"  Handy- Volume  Series."  Paper,  30  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

The  writings  of  Thackeray  abound  with  delightful  little  essays  and  incisive  bits  of 
satire  and  humor,  many  of  which  in  this  volume  have  been  brought  together  as  a  sort  of 
literary  banquet  of  Thackeranian  titbits. 

Second  Thoughts. 

A  Novel.  By  RHODA  BROUGHTON,  author  of  "Red  as  a  Rose  is  She," 
"  Good-bye,  Sweetheart !"  etc.  18mo.  Paper,  60  cents. 

"I  love  the  romances  of  Miss  Broughton;  I  think  them  much  truer  to  nature  than 
Ouida's,  and  more  impassioned  and  less  preachy  than  George  Eliot's.  Miss  Broughton's 
heroines  are  living  beings,  having  not  only  flesh  and  blood,  but  also  esprit  and  soul ;  in  a 
word,  they  are  real  women,  neither  animals  nor  angels,  but  allied  to  both."— ANDBE 
THEUKIET  (the  French  novelist). 
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THE   RUSSIAN  ARMY, 

AND  ITS 

Campaigns  in  Turkey  in  1877-78. 

By    F.    V.    GREENE, 

First  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  and  lately  Military  Attache 
to  the  United  States  Legation  at  bt.  Petersburg. 

One  vol.,  8vo.    Cloth.   With  Atlas  containing  26  Plates  of  Maps,  Plans,  etc.,  printed 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  in  colors.   Price,  $6.00. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  General  SHERMAN  to  Lieutenant  GREENE. 

"The  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  Russian  military  establishment,  ...  is,  in 
my  judgment,  more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  than  any  other  I  have  hereto- 
fore seen  in  print.  .  .  . 

"  The  second  part,  *  Campaign  in  Bulgaria,'  is,  however,  the  most  vital  and  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  because  you  were  on  the  spot,  saw  with  your  own 
eyes,  and  therefore  described  localities  and  events  as  none  can  save  an  eye-wit- 
ness. .  .  .  These  movements  are  given  with  sufficient  precision,  and  with  such 
lifelike  reality,  that  I  commend  this  part  especially  to  the  perusal  of  every  gentle 
man  of  liberal  education.  .  .  . 

"  The  third  part,  *  Campaign  in  Armenia,'  is  evidently  compiled  by  you  from  au- 
thentic and  official  sources,  is  very  much  condensed,  and  yet  is  sufficiently  graphic. . . . 

"  The  fourth  and  last  part  contains  your  '  Conclusions,'  or  lessons  established 
by  these  campaigns.  To  this  part,  which  is  purely  professional,  I  shall  invite  the 
close  study  and  attention  of  our  military  schools,  and  of  the  army  generally,  as 
well  as  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  our  country,  who  should  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  military  science. 

" ....  In  conclusion,  I  assure  you  of  my  perfect  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  fulfilled  an  important  public  duty. 

"  Truly  your  friend,  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General." 

From  Captain  KORWAN. 

Professor  in  the  Military  School  at  Metz. 


From  Count  HEYDEN, 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Eussian  Army. 

"It  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  inform  you  that 
the  Russian  press  has  been  unanimous  in  sa- 
luting the  appearance  of  your  work  with  its  en- 
tire approbation." 


"  The  German  army  welcomes  your  work. 
"Would  you  kindly  permit  me  to  translate  it? 
Your  permission  would  enable  me  to  render  a 
great  service  to  the  German  army.11 


OZPIUNTEOHXTS    OF 

"  The  work  will  be  invaluable,  not  only 
to  professional  soldiers,  but  equally  to  all 
readers  who  wish  to  make  anything  like  a 
close  study  of  the  operations  of  the  war." 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  War  Department  of- 
ficials in  selecting  Lieutenant  Greene,  an 
officer  of  engineers,  to  observe  the  military 
operations  on  the  Kussian  side  in  the  late 
war,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  this 
admirable  book,  alike  valuable  to  the  profes- 
sional soldier  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  not  taking  any  risks  to  predict 
that  Lieutenant  Greene's  book  will  be  im- 
mediately and  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  its  class,  clear 
and  impartial  as  a  record  of  events,  and 
comprehensive  and  accurate  in  its  informa- 
tion upon  the  military  power  and  organiza- 
tion of  Russia."— New  York  World. 


"  The  narrative  is  highly  interesting  not 
only  to  tho?e  who  study  war  as  an  art,  but 
to  all  to  whom  the  study  of  contemporary 
history  is  more  than  a  pastime,  and  worthy 
of  serious  application.  Its  attractiveness 
for  this  wider  circle  of  readers  it  owes  chief- 
ly to  its  plain  and  good  style,  its  lucidity  of 
statement,  and  the  clearness  and  fullness  of 
the  maps  which  accompany  it."—  The  Na~ 
tion. 

"  Lieutenant  Greene  has  shown  so  much 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  energy,  that  we  are 
glad  to  see  him  honored  and  rewarded  in 
every  way.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  acute  observer,  and  what  he 
says  has  the  value  of  the  most  recent  obser- 
vations of  warfare  upon  a  large  scale,  under 
the  conditions  that  are  rendering  obsolete 
much  that  has  hitherto  been  accepted."— 
Army  and  Navy  Journal.  (SKB  NEXT  PAO«.) 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PKESS.— (Continued.) 

44  Although  be  has  not  attempted  any- 
thing more  ambitious  than  a  report,  Lieu- 
tenant Greene  has  made  one  that  should 
6erve  as  a  model  to  succeeding  writers  on 
military  subjects.  Without  going  into  pic- 
turesque details,  he  has  given  us  a  volume 
that  may  be  read  with  interest  by  any  one, 
and  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature of  war.  His  statements  are  made 


pears  to  have  had  full  access  to  all  the  field 
orders  issued,  and  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  many  of  the  principal  staff  offi- 
cers, and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  prepare  a 
strictly  accurate  account  of  the  war  as  seen 
from  the  Russian  side.  But  to  these  advan- 
tages his  book  shows  that  Mr.  Greene  adds 
the  possession  of  special  qualifications  for 
undertaking  the  office  of  a  military  critic 
and  historian.  The  work  he  has  cow  pub- 
lished is  a  singularly  clear  and  complete 
record  of  the  war,  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  by  every  officer  in  the  British 
army,  for  it  contains  a  great  many  most  im- 

Sartant  lessons  which  both  our  army  and 
overnment  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart, 
although,  from    our  usual  carelessness  in 
such  matters,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
we  shall  do  so"— Saturday  Review. 

"  Lieutenant  Greene's  book  is  especially 
acceptable,  as  it  contains  the  opinions  of 
one  who,  from  his  nationality  and  training, 
may  be  expected  to  take  a  cosmopolitan 
view  of  matters.  He  was  favorably  placed 
for  observing  the  campaign,  on  the  Russian 
side,  and  was  qualified  to  act  as  a  critic. 
His  book  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
drawn  up  at  leisure,  and  corrected  by  Rus- 
sian official  documents."— The  Athenaeum. 

"Possessed  of  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion, sharpened  by  a  scientific  military  edu- 
cation, Lieutenant  Greene  was  well  qualified 
to  fill  the  honorable  position  for  which  he 
was  selected  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. His  book  stamps  him  a  military  his- 
torian of  the  first  class.  Having  a  thorough 
grasp  of  his  subject,  he  marshals  his  facts 
Before  us  with  military  conciseness,  brushes 
away  the  cobwebs  of  personal  achievements 
with  which  other  narratives  of  this  war  are 
clouded,  follows  the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  with  painstaking  exactness, 
lays  bare  the  failings  of  the  commanders, 
and  criticises  with  no  unfriendly  yet  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  To  the  general  reader 
this  work  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest;  but 
to  the  military  student  it  will  be  simply 
invaluable.  The  book  is  one  which  should 
be  in  every  regimental  library."— The  Lon- 
don Times. 

"Based  upon  official  reports,  corrected 
by  his  own  personal  observations  of  events, 
and  with  the  excellent  atlas  which  is  issued 
separately.  Lieutenant  Greene's  work  de- 
serves to  rank  as  the  text-look  of  the  late 
Russo-Tnrkish  war.  from  the  Russian  point 
of  view." — Broad  Arrow. 

"  A  most  valuable,  indeed,  in  some  re- 
spects, invaluable  treatise.  Apart  from  the 
accompanying  volume  of  maps,  which,  for 
excellency,  surpass  any  we  have  ever  seep 
to  illustrate  a  campaign,  both  in  number 
and  in  accuracy,  Mr.  Greene's  work  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our 
military  knowledge  published  during  the 
present  generation.  Mr.  Greene  has  in  this 
work  conferred  a  boon  upon  his  brother 
soldiers  all  over  the  world,  and  shows  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  foremost  military  critics 
of  this  our  day."— Allen's  Indian  Mail. 
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rith  frankness  and  with  justice,  and  he  has 
avoided  technicalities  and  made  a  clear  and 
graphic  story  of  the  Russian  campaign  m 
Turkey  that  is  not  only  an  honor  to  him- 
self, but  which  reflects  credit  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment which  was  wise  enough  to  choose 
him  for  this  delicate  mission."— New  York 
Herald. 

"  The  author  of  the  present  work  is  for- 
tunate in  possessing  more  than  one  impor- 
tant qualification  for  his  difficult  task.  As 
an  engineer,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  criti- 
cise a  conflict  in  which  intreuchments  and 
siege-works  played  so  prominent  a  part. 
As  an  eye-witness  of  several  of  the  leading 
battles  of  the  war,  he  has  the  priceless  ad- 
vantage of  speaking  from  direct  personal 
experience.  As  an  attache  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Legation,  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Russians 
in  peace  as  well  as  sharing  their  fortunes  in 
war;  and  in  all  these  capacities  he  has  un- 
questionably done  his  work  well.  We  heart- 
ily commend  both  the  text  and  the  atlas  to 
any  one  wishing  for  a  clear  idea  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  conflicts  of  modern 
times."— New  York  Times. 

"  The  book  is  sumptuously  printed,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  atlas  containing  twenty- 
six  plates,  showing  all  the  important  situa- 
tions of  the  two  armies,  the  principal  passes, 
and  general  views  of  the  seat  of  war.  In 
military  circles  Lieutenant  Greene's  book 
will,  in  all  probability,  long  be  a  text-book, 
and  a  source  of  constant  discussion  as  well 
as  of  instruction  to  students  of  the  art  of 
war." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Lieutenant  Greene  was  a  witness  of 
the  principal  military  operations  of  the  war 
in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  embracing  every 
phase  of  modern  warfare;  and  the  signal 
ability  displayed  in  recording  these  events 
in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  the  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  yet  concise  analysis  of 
each  progressive  step  in  the  great,  drama, 
with  the  marked  absence  of  anything  indi- 
cating the  personality  of  the  author,  will 
cause  this  report  to  be  extensively  sought 
and  read  by  military  men.  as  well  as  by  the 
public  at  large."— Baltimore  American. 

"This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  military  history 
which  have  appeared  for  many  years.  Lieu- 
tenant Greene  brings  to  the  task  of  relating 
the  Russo-Tnrkish  war  the  advantage  of 
having  been  present  at  a  great  many  of  the 
most  important  operations,  including  the 
third  battle  of  jPlevna,  the  bloody  actions 
of  Shipka  at  the  end  of  August,  1877,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Balkans  with  Gourko's 
column  in  the  following  winter.  He  ap- 
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